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Medicine.  1819. 
"Wf  E  lind  our  attention  called  by  the  pamphlets  before  us  to 
^  '  a  subject  of  no  ordinary  importance,  the  disrussion  of 
the  doctrine  of  materialism  :  an  ojicn  avo^^  :\1  of  which  has  been 
made  in  the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire,  in  lectures  de- 
livered under  public  authorit),  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery,  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

lu  the  year  1814,  Mr.  Abernethy,  who  has  long  been  known 
as  a  medical  gentleman  of  the  highest  eminence,  and  one  of 
the  jvrofessors  of  that  college,  delivered  two  lectures  on  the  Proba- 
bility and  Rationality  of  Mr.  Huntei^s  Theory  of  Life*  It  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  remind  our  readers,  in  liminef*that  the 
nature  of  the  living  principle  is  among  the  subjects  vrhich  are 
manifestly  beyond  uie  reach  of  bnman  investigatioo.  The  effect* 
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and  the  properties  of  lilV  are  iniliH  tl  ohvinus  to  onr  senses,  tlirdugh 
the  \vhole  range  of  orgaiii/ed  crealion  ;  but,  on  w  hat  tliey  d»;poiid, 
and  how  they  are  produced,  never  has  been  discovered,  and,  pro- 
bably, never  will.  Mr.  Abcnielliy,  however,  following  the  steps  ot 
the  celebrated  J.  Tlnnter,  t'liK  ulale'^  his  views  on  the  snbject, 
whirh  have  the  liir.li  merit  ot  atteiiiptin'j;  t<>  <  \})l;iiu  but  little,  but 
whi<  li  seem  lairly  di  rivrd  from  the  most  probiibU  conclusions  to 
whii  li  (111]  rensnn  (  an  cany  ns;  viz.  that  life,  in  Lrencral,  is  soine 
principle  of  activity  added  by  the  will  of  Omuipoteiice  to  ori^anized 
structure, — and  that,  in  man,  who  is  endowed  w  ith  an  intelligent 
faculty  m  addition  to  this  vital  prhiciple  possessed  by  other 
organized  beings,  to  life  and  structure  au  immateriai  3uui  aix- 
pcrudded. 

*  We  perceive/  he  says,  '  an  exact  correspondence  between  those 

opinions  which  result  from  physiological  researches,  and  those  whicli 
so  naturally  arise  from  the  siiornesTions  of  rra>;f>n  that  some  have  con- 
slderetl  thcin  as  intuitive.  most  rellectiiif;  pcrsoiis  in  all  ages  have 

believed,  aiui  uuleed  it  seeni^  iwuurnl  to  !)clifve,  what  modern  physio- 
logy also  appears  to  teach,  iluit  ui  the  liuinaii  body  there  exists  an  as- 
semblage of  orgaiiii,  formed  of  common  inert  matter,  such  as  we  see 
After  death,  a  principle  of  life  and  action,  and  a  sentient  and  rational 
fiicaUy,  all  intimately  connected,  yet  each  apparently  distmct  from 
the  other. 

*  So  intimate,  indeed,  is  the  connection  as  to  impose  on  us  the  opi- 
nion of  their  identity.  The  body  springs  and  bounds  as  though  its  inert 
fabric  were  alive  ;  yet  we  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that  life  is 
distinct  from  organization.  The  mind  and  llie  actions  nf  life  affect  each 
other.  Tailurc  or  disturbance  of  the  actions  of  life  prevent  or  disturb 
our  feelings,  and  enfeeble,  perplex,  or  distract  our  intellectual  opera- 
tions. The  mind  equally  afl'ects  the  actions  of  life,  and  thus  induences 
the  whole  body.  Terror  teems  to  palsy  all  its  parts,  whilst  contrary 
emotions  cause  the  limbs  to  struggle,  and  become  contracted  from 
energy.  Now  though  these  facts  may  countenance  the  idea  of  the 
identity  of  mind  and  life,  yet  we  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
they  are  perfectly  distinct.  Whilst,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand  I  feel 
interested  in  oppugning  those  physiological  opinions  which  tend  to  con- 
foun<l  life  with  or^nriization  ;  1  would,  on  the  other,  equally  oppose 
those  which  confound  perception  and  inleliigence  with  mere  vitality.' — 
Enquiry,  p.  77—79. 

He  t])us  concludes. 

*  Thus  niy  mind  rests  at  peace  in  thinking  on  the  sij!ij<Tt  of  life,  as 
it  has  been  taught  by  Mr.  Hunter;  and  I  am  visionary  enough  to  ima- 
gine, that  if  these  opinions  shouKI  become  so  established  as  to  be  gene- 
rally admitted  by  philosophei's,  that  if  they  once  saw  reason  to  believe 
that  life  was  something  of  an  invisible  and  active  nature  superadded  to 
organisation ;  they  would  then  see  equal  reason  to  believe  that  mind 
might  be  superadded  to  life,  as  life  is  to  structure.   They  would  then 
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indeed  still  farther  percei%*e  how  mind  and  matter  might  reciprocally. 

opt-ntte  tm  vnch  other  by  means  of  an  intervening  sunstimcf.  Thus 
even  uoiiKi  )jhybiol<);4JCHl  researches  entorcc  the  behcl  which  1  may  say 
is  imiurai  lu  man;  that  in  addition  to  Im  bodily  trame,  he  poj^sesses  a 
sensitive,  intelligtnl,  and  uidepeiidcnt  iniud :  an  opinion  which  tends 
ill  aa  eminent  degree  to  produce  virtuous,  honorable,  and  usetui  ac- 
p.  94, 9j- 

Two  years  after  the  appearance  of  these  lectures,  Mr.  Law- 
rence, who  had  recently  been  elected  to  the  situation  of  colleague 
lo  Mr.  Abeniethvj  delivered  at  the  college  his  two  introtiuctory 
lectures  on  Coiiipaiutive  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Mr.  Law- 
rence if,  \vt  im(i«M-8tnud,  a  young  surgeon,  who  hasaccjuirod  cou- 
sidt  iabie  ri  |uiiaUoii  m  his  profession,  and  particularly  bv  a  dili- 
gent study  of  comparative  anatomy,  tlirough  the  medium  of 
foreign,  for  the  most  part  German,  writers  and  professors.  He 
had  been  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Abeniethy,  and  had  lived  for  many  years 
under  his  roof;  and  he  speaks,  in  die  warmest  terms,  of  the  inva- 
riable kiudnc  ss  and  disinterested  friendship  with  which  that  gen- 
tleman directed  his  early  studies. 

After  chiving,  in  his  lirst  lecture,  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  ob- 
jects and  (he  history  of  comparative  anatomy,  he  proceeds,  in 
llie  secoru^,  to  develope  his  ideas  conceiiimg  tlic  pi  iiiciple  of  life. 
Here  lie  aasumcj*  a  very  different  cbaiacter.  Forj:^etting  tlie  en- 
coniiums  which  he  had  just  passed  on  his  bcnt  lacloi  and  instruc- 
tor, the  respect  which  he  owed  to  his  professional  situation  and 
cliaracter,  and,  we  hesilalc  not  to  add,  the  direct  object  of  the  pro- 
fe:!isionaI  station  he  was  then  tilling,  (a  station  expressly  fountled 
for  displaying  Mi.  Hunter'^,  noble  Museum,  purchased  by  l*ar- 
liament  for  the  use  of  the  College,  and  of  illustrating  his  phy- 
siological investigations,)  he  indulges  in  tauuts  aiul  sarcasms,  not 
of  the  most  modest,  or  mild  description,  against  Mr.  Hunter's 
theory  as  maintained  by  Mr.  Abemethy  in  the  former  year,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  illustrated  and  supported  it.  In  explainhig 
bb  own  opinions,  Mr.  Lawrence  involves  himself  in  much  per- 
plexity and  confusion ;  but  still  he  inculcates,  in  terms  too  plain  to 
be  misunderstood,  the  portentous  doctrine  that  the  prmciplc  of 
life,  whether  sentient  or  intelligent,  is  in  all  organized  beings  the 
iiiDe ;  that,  whether  we  look  to  man,  the  highest  of  the  animal 
creation,  with  ail  his  faculties  of  invention,  memory,  imagination, 
or  to  an  oyster  or  a  cabbage,  the  vital  propertiea  are  all  derived 
irom  their  organic  structure,  and  that  the  diflference  of  this  struc- 
tore  constitutes  the  only  difference  in  then-  fiiculties  and  powers. 
He  mentions,  p.  144,  as  if  it  were  a  known  and  ackiiowlcdged 
truth,  that  '  meduUary  ^ulatance  is  capable  of  sensation  and  of 
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tbooght.'   And  at  p.       favours  us  with  the  foilowiog  notable 
passage. 

'  The  cerebral  functions,  which  are  much  more  numerous  and  diversi- 
fied in  the  higher  orders  of  the  mammalia,  than  in  any  of  the  preceding 
divisions  of  the  animal  kinf;Hf)iTi,  receive  iheir  lasl  development  in  nnin; 
when-  thoy  prt)duce  all  the  phenonieiui  of  inieltf'Cf,  tiM  tho^i-  wonder- 
ful procei'seb  of  lliought,  known  under  the  namr^  ni  niieiiiory,  rcHfC- 
tion,  association,  judgment,  reasoning,  imaginaiion,  which  so  tar  uans- 
cend  any  analogous  appearance  in  animals,  lhat  we  almost  feel  a  re- 
fHignance  to  reler  them  to  the  same  principte.^If  therefore  wc  were 
to  follow  strictly  the  great  series  of  living  bodies  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent, we  should  see  the  vital  properties  gradually  encreased  in  number 
and  energy  from  the  last  of  plants,  the  laofses  or  the  al^,  to  the  fiist 
of  animals,  manr 

Mr.  Lawrence,  it  will  be  mstantly  recoUeQted  by  every  reader, 
whatever  other  merit  may  belong  to  htm|  has  not  that  of  being 
the  inventor  of  these  doctrines.  They  are  as  old  as  any  on  record, 
and  have  been  advanced  and  confuted,  and  revived  and  driven  into  ^ 
obscurity  again  and  again.  In  the  present  instance,  Mr.  Lawrence 
has  copied  them,  and  even  the  terms  in  which  he  has  expressed 
them,  from  the  school  of  modem  French  philosophy.  Indeed,  this 
is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  has  consentad  to  become  a 
mere  copybt,  and  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  these  worn-out 
but  mischievous  opinions  :  he  is  understood  to  be  the  writer  of 
several  articles  on  life,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  it,  in  the 
interminable  Encyclopaedia  of  Dr.  Hccs,  in  which  the  same  princi- 
ples are  maintained,  and  in  which  Mr.  Rennell  has  discovered,  that 
he  has  translated  whole  sections  from  M.  Bichat,  without  the 
slightest  acknowledgment;  and  we  have  traced  him,  in  like  man- 
ner, still  more  frequently  transcribing  into  his  own  pages  materials 
of  the  same  description  from  the  free>thinking  physiologists  of 
Germany. 

In  IB  17,  Mr.  Abemethy  delivered  another  -course  of  '  Phy- 
siological Lectures,  exhibiting  a  general  view  of  Mr.  Hun- 
ter's physiology,  and  of  his  researches  into  comparative  ana- 
tomy,' in  which  he  affords  an  interesting  detail  of  the  course 
of  study  of  that  distinguished  naturalist,  of  the  additions  which 
be  made  to  our  stock  of  useful  knowledge  in  theae  departments, 
and  of  the  valuable  ends  to  which  he  directed  his  porsnits.  At 
the  same  time,  be  took  occasion  to  defend  the  theory  which  he 
had  previously  explained,  from  the  miserable  ribaldry  with  which 
it  had  been  assailed,  and  to  guard  his  hearers  from  the  mischief 
of  the  sceptical  principles  promulgated  in  that  lecture-ioom  in  the 
preceding  year.  With  that  view,  he  made  some  very  just  obser- 
vations on  the  general  tone  and  method  of  proceeding  of  persons 
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profsisiiig  tbeae  piiaciples,  on  the  evil  consequences  arismg  to 
society  from  the  unguarded  adoption  of  them^  and  on  the  imputa- 
tions which  must  attach  to  the  medical  profession,  if  a  firm  stand 
were  not  made  against  the  conversion  of  the  lecture-room  of  stu- 
dents in  surgery  into  a  school  of  infidelity.  Exhibiting  too  the 
pious  feelin'j  of  a  well  priru  ipkd  mind,  he  strove  to  elevate,  as 
Hunter  hrui  ever  done,  the  tiioughts  of  the  student  from  the  con- 
templation of  nature,  to  nature's  God. 

*  It  has  been  said  that  **  an  undevout  astronomer  is  mnd  ;**  yet  he  only 
coiiicniphites  the  immensity  and  order  of  the  works  of  Nntmc,  and  the 
causes  of  the  varieties  of  light  and  seasons,  so  serviceable  tu  the  living 
beings  which  inhabit  this  planet,  and,  as  he  infers,  to  those  of  othen. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  anatomist  who  observes  the  structure  and 
fanctioos  of  those  bemgs»  who  exatoioes  their  extreme  variety,  and  re- 
gular gradation  znd  connexion,  without  any  feelin}»  or  perception  that 
liilelligcace  has  operated  in  ordaining  the  laws  of  nature?  We  judge 
of  others  by  ourselves,  and  assuredly,  sucli  a  eharacier  must,  hv  the 
bulk  of  nmukiud,  U:  considered  j^usbessiog  either  a  deficieui  ui  pcr- 
vene  intelleet* 

*  The  opinion  that  Intelligence  must  have  ordained  the  order  of  Na- 
ture, is  not  only  impressed  by  her  decrees  upon  the  bulk  of  mankind, 

hut  is  coii/lrrned  by  the  observations  and  reflections  of  the  most  ohser- 
vaiit  and  intellectun!  individuals  of  the  human  r:ire.  Thoi>e  who  think 
that  inttdhiirnce  nuiy  exist  tiibtmcl  from  org^tnizalion,  are  disptised  lo 
admit  that  the  itiicUigence  with  which  they  are  endowed  may  have  a 
separate  exbtence.  Those  who  think  that  perception  is  nut  edsential  to 
but  i»  an  attribute  of  something  different,  are  also  disposed  to  ad- 
mit the  separate  existence  of  perception  and  intelligence,  and  thus  do 
these  two  opinions  produce  and  support  each  other.  H  uh  <»pinit)r]s  are 
natural  lo  nin>t  men,  and  confirmed  by  the  observations  and  cunsiiiera- 
tiou  of  the  most  mteliectual  of  the  huuuw  race.' — Fht/stulogical  Lectures, 
p.  331,  332. 

Mr.  Lawrence  sufficiently  understood  that  these  observations, 
though  delivered  in  general  terms,  applied  directly  to  himself;  but, 
instead  of  taking  tlie  reproof  in  good  part,  expres.>^ed  38  it  was 
without  harshness  or  severity,  he  was  unfortunately  excited  by 
it  to  a  high  pitch  of  angry  feeling,  and  to  a  determinatioo  to 
shew  his  cootempt  for  it  by  redoubling  the  offence.  Accord- 
ingly, io  his  lectures,  delivered  in  the  ensuing  year,  (1818)  wider 
the  pretence  of  defeiiding[  himself,  he  indulges  in  the  most  coarse 
and  virulent  invective  against  his  former  patron.  He  talks,  among 
other  things,  of  being  attacked  with  the  odium  theohgicum, 
which  he  describes  as  '  tiie  most  concentrated  essence  of  ani* 
ttoaity,  and  rancour.'  p.  10.  However  thi«;  be,  Mr.  Lawrence 
evinces,  by  his  own  example,  that  the  (uliuni  (nitt-tlte')l(*'^icitm  is 
of  a  /ar  more  dark  and  deadly  cliaracter ; — and  if  we  are  ever 
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etllecl  upon  to  say  where  we  should  eipect  to  find  *  the  aost 
concentrated  essence  of  ammosity  and  rancour/  we  shall  answer 
without  hesitation^  in  a  sceptic,  who  found  himself  thwarted 
and  exposed  by  one  who  felt  the  full  force  and  value  of  sound  re* 
ligious  principles,  especially  if  sudi  a  person  had  once  been  hia 
especial  friend  and  bene&ctor.  Mr.  Lawrence,  as  if  determined  to 
endure  no  longer  the  iroputatioo  of  delivering  his  opinions  with 
some  degree  of  mysticism  and  obscurity,  now  affirms,  in  language 
which  none  can  misunderstand,  that  all  the  phenomena  of  life  and 
of  mind  result  entirely  from  the  bodily  structure,  and  consequently 
that  death,  which  destroys  the  bodily  structure,  destroys  the 
whole  of  man!  Nor  is  he  content  merely  to  announce  these  opi- 
nions, and  to  leave  them  tb  their  natural  effect  on  the  reader*s 
mind,  but  he  recurs  to  them  agaia  uud  again' with  an  earnestueaa 
which  seems  to  result  more  from  passion  and  irritation,  than  from 
any  motive  intelli^rible  even  to  hhnself ;  or,  if  he  have  such  a  mo* 
tive,  it  must  arise  tVom  conceiving  that  the  maintenance  of  every 
thing  valuable  to  the  happiness  of  man  depends  on  his  success  in 
establishing  and  propagatmg  the  belief  of  such  <^iniun8. 

Unsatisfied  with  converting  the  lectur^room  of  the  College 
into  a  school  of  materialism,  Mr.  Lawrence  travels  out  of  hia 
course  whenever  it  suits  his  purpose,  and  indulges  his  hearera 
with  bis  opmions  on  various  subjects  of  politics,  religion,  educa- 
tion, 8ce«  In  one  place,  he  introduces  a  long  diatribe  on  the 
controversies  which  have  taken  place  among  Christians,  and 
facetiously  compares  religious  discussions  with  the  quarrels  of  the 
fair  sex ;  in  another,  he  rails  at  what  he  calls  the  vain  attempts 
of  persons  in  power  to  make  men  net  or  think  alike.  We  find  him, 
at  one  time,  venting  his  mawkish  lamentations  over  the  human 
propensities  to  war,  and  passing  high  eneomiums  on  the  Quakers 
for  the  rafionalitif  of  their  creed ;  and,  at  another,  bursting  forth 
with  all  the  fury  of  a  disappointed  sportsman,  against  *  the  oppres- 
sive cruelty  iiitolei  able  abuses  of  that  iniquitous  and  execrable 
code,  the  game  laws/  p.  40.  Nor  does  he  conceal  his  political 
])rt  possessions.  The  governments  of  the  old  world  he  is  pleased 
to  inform  u«;,  in  one  line,  are  *  worn  out  despotisms;*  and  in  the 
n<  xt,  thnt  Europe  is  likely  to  be  converted,  by  *  the  conspiracies 
of  the  niiglity,'  (those  worn  out  despots)  into  *  one  great  state  pri- 
son.* p.  37.  But  it  is  in  Ann  l  iea  that  all  wliieh  is  great  and  good 
is  to  found  ;  there,  exclaims  this  enraptured  seer,  there  is  *  the 
aniniaiiiiL;  spectacle  of  a  country  sacred  tf)  eivil  liberty,' — a  coun- 
try \vhi(  h  has  *  esttiblislicd  itself  out  of  the  prejudiees  of  the  old 
World — where  rt'ligiou  is  in  all  ih  fcn  oitr  without  needing  an  nlli- 
ance  with  the  state  to  niauUaui  it — where  tlie  law  conuruintls  by 
the  respect  which  it  inspires,  witliout  being  enforced  by  any  mili- 
tary 
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tary  power/  Whellicr  this  eulogiiim  on  America  he  pourcil  forlh 
iu  the  dt'si'ju  of  tninsfeniiig  at  some  tuture  laiic  to  that  land  of 
*  liberty  aud  i  tligious  ft  rvour*  his  own  acqiiireincntj),  and  opiniuns, 
in  case  ttiey  sliouid  not  be  suliiciently  appreciated  in  this  conn- 
try,  we  vcnliue  not  to  conjecture.  Certain  we  are,  lii;it,  it  huch 
an  event  should  take  place,  he  woultl  meet  with  persons  tUere^ 
wlioiie^ivxwr  in  religion  is  nearly  on  a  par  with  his  own. 

Wlule  doctiinei  of  aoch  a  fearful  nature  were  maintained  by  a 
prolessor  acting  under  public  sttthoiityy  and^  what  ia  not  a  little 
singular,  without discounteniDce  hy  the  Collegiate  body  by  which 
he  was  appointedy  it  cquld  not  be  suppoeed  that  they  would  be 
suffered  to  pass  without  any  animadversion  whatever;  or  that  no 
stand  would  be  made  against  the  diffusion  of  principles  so  revolting 
to  the  feelings  of  mankind,  and  so  destructive  of  all  that  tends  to 
pdvaooe  their  happiness  and  to  ennoble  their  nature.  Our  readers 
will  hear  with  great  pleasure  that  many  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  lecturer's  profession  are  anxious  to  rescue  their 
comuiunity  from  tlir  dis2:race  which  would  deservedly  attach  to 
it,  if  the  lamt  oi  such  prinriplrs  should  be  supposed  to  be  deep 
or  extensive.  Two  pamphlets  on  the  subject  have  also  apf>cared 
from  other  quarters,  the  one  by  the  Rev.  1  liomas  Renncll,  Chris- 
tian Advocate  in  the  University  ol  Canibiidge ;  the  other,  en- 
titled Cursory  Observations  on  Mr.  Lawrence's  J>;cture8  by  one 
of  tlie  people  called  Christians ;  to  which  we  mast  now  turn 
our  attention. 

It  nay  not  be  generally  known,  that  the  person  holding  the 
office  of  Christian  Advocale  b  the  University  of  Cambridge 
is  required  by  the  founder  to  answer  any  cavils  or  objections 
which  may  be  brought  agsinsi  rational  or  revealed  religion. 
Mr,  Bennell,  therefore,  was  peculiarly  called  upon  to  come  for- 
ward on  the  occasion.  His  pamphlet  was  published  before  Mr. 
lAwrence*s  aeoond  work  had  issued  from  the  press,  and  when  it 
was  only  known  from  the  evidence  of  his  two  introductory  lec- 
tures, and  from  general  rumour,  in  how  determined  and  perse- 
verin<x  a  manner  he  was  endeavonrinir  to  siihvtTt  the  principles 
of  thu  !])( (lir:d  students.  Mr.  Reuncli  iias  peri ( »r[iu  ci  his  task  with 
etjual  spuitand  ability.  IH*  applying  thr  toiu  1i>i<mi(  o\'  rlose  ex- 
amination to  the  noUoUh  of  Mr.  Lawrciict;  aiul  soiue  uthuis  wlio 
agree  \\  ilh  liiui,  he  has  shewn,  to  the  satLifacUun  we  apprehend  of 
every  reader,  the  endless  perplexity  and  confusion  of  their  ideas, 
the  miserable  inconsistencies  with  which  their  writings  abound, 
and  the  gross  inwrobabtUty  or  positive  falsehood  of  numy  of 
their  assertions,  tie  has  entered  into  an  investigation  of  the 
doctrine  of  vitality,  and  shewn,  by  clear  and  powerful  reasoning, 
and  aptness  of  illustration,  how  much  more  consonant  it  is  with 
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the  beat  condiuiooa  of  our  reasoAi  to  beHeve  that  life,  tbroogli 
the  whole  range  of  organized  beings,  consists  in  some  principle  of 
inherent  activity  superadded  to  the  mnterial  stnictttre, while  in  men, 

\i*ho  lives  in  a  state  of  reflection  as  well  as  sensation,  an  immate^ 
rial  and  immortal  sou!  is  added  to  the  living  principle  which  he 
possesses  in  common  with  other  animals.  Mr.  Rennell  conckides 
with  some  excdlent  remarks  on  the  generni  rlmracter  of  modem 
scepticismi  a  severe  and  solemn  reproof  of  those  who  are  guilty 
of  endeavouring  to  pervert  the  reli^ous  tenets  of  die  young 
and  inexperienced;  and  a  suitable  and  impressive  caution  to  thoee 
who  are  likely  to  be  exposed  to  such  seductions.  The  anonymous 
author  of  the  '  Cursory  Observations'  has  exclusively  directed  his 
attention  to  Mr.  Lawrence's  second  work,  his  Lectures  on  Phy- 
siologyi  &c.  He  has  remonstrated  with  him  in  terms  of  well- 
deserved  severity  on  their  general  tone  and  character^  and  pointed 
out  with  great  success  the  errors  and  inconsistencies  into  which 
he  has  been  betrayed,  errors  which  are  truly  astonishing  in  a 
man  of  his  abilitjea,  but  still  are  naturally  to  be  expected  in  one 
who  undertakes  to  maintain  a  cause  so  radically  unsound. 

Tliere  remain  to  be  mentioned  two  other  works  which  stand  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  The  one,  '  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Tbo* 
mas  Rennell  concemitiir  ^^i^  remarks  on  scepticism/  by  a  Gradu- 
ate of  Medicine.  1'he  other  '  Sketches  on  (of)  the  Philosophy 
of  Life/  by  a  fit  auxiliary  to  Mr.  Lawrence  in  the  cause  of  scepti- 
cism and  materialism,  Sir  T,  C.  M oi^an .  The  Graduate  professes 
himself  friendly  to  the  cause  which  Mr.  Hennell  supports,  but 
objects  to  several  parts  of  his  reasoning.  We-  confess  that, 
amidst  the  obscurity  which  pervades  this  pamphlet,  we  can  nei- 
ther discover  the  author's  meaning  in  many  parts,  nor  his  object 
in  writing  at  all.  lie  professes  to  deteet  errors  in  Mr.  HenneH's 
>v«>!k,  and  to  point  them  out  as  a  friend,  lest  others  should  point 
tlieni  out  in  a  hostile  manner.  We  can  easily  understand  that, 
whni  n  f'rif'fid  liusies  him*^elf  solely  in  tracing  out  errors  in  a 
work,  he  puts  arms  into  the  liands  of  those  who  are  disposed  to 
run  it  dow  n  ;  hut  we  cannot  quite  so  well  comprehend  how  the 
fact  of  errors  beiuij  notit4  d  in  a  frieudlv  manner  t  an  tend  to 
j)r«  vL'iii  their  being  nind**  the  subject  of  hostile  animadversion. 
J  ilt  Iviiight  is  a  prodigious  qufiter  of  Greek  and  other  outlandish 
tongues,  of  which  he  unilerstands  nothing,  and  trusts  to  his  rea- 
der's nnderstiinding  as  little.  He  appears  to  be  a  true  dis- 
ciple uf  the  French  physioiogico-sceptical  school ;  and  has  a 
number  of  favourite  terms,  taken  finni  it,  such  as,  functions, 
tissues,  reaction,  &c.  on  which  lie  rui^is  perpetual  changes,  to 
the  utter  confusion  of  all  sense.  'I'h<  tnllnwing  js  a  specimen 
(casually  taken)  of  his  jurgou ; — luu^ua^^e  it  not. 
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*  Es<M»ntialty  linked  with  tlic  power  of  loco -raoliun,  relative  8en*iibi- 
lily  IS  (hslribulfd  to  [htt  dirleit  iu  aaimaU  in  an  exact  proportion  to  the 
wajits  of  their  urguuizaiion,  heiiig  resident  in  a  tissue,  whose  dcvelup- 
tneot  ii  regulated  io  the  various  species,  by  the  sphere  of  tcttvity  ne- 
cesmiy  to  their  pmervation.*— p*  *276» 

According  to  this  great  philosopher^  *  there  is  in  all  individuals 
a  prepondenoice  of  some  vUcus  (io  Uie  brain)  which  gives  it  a 
lead  in  the  organizatioD/  p.  365.  In  another  place  be  informs 
us,  that  '  tbe  distinction  between  material  and  s|f iritual  beings 
is  made  a  watch-word  for  fanaticism  and  persecution  f  and  that 
'  the  proposition  of  a  Deity  without  parts  or  dimensions  ap- 
firoacnes  to  absolute  atheism.'  ib.  But  it  is  needless  to  mullsplj 
quotations  from  a  work,  of  which  the  mischievous  tendency  is 
wholly  blunted  bjr  tbe  nnutteiabie  dnihiess  and  pnzzlerheadedness 
of  the  writer. 

Wc  now  return  to  Mr.  Lawrence. 

*  Id  accepting,'  says  the  author  of  the  "  Cursory  Observations,"  the 
office  of  a  Professor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Sur<!<'i>ns,  you  urre 
not  indeed  bound  to  accede  to  the  creed  of  tli«*  K!stai)lis!icd  Cliurch, 
nor  compelled  to  express  your  admiration  ul  the  cnil  iii^tiiutiuns 
of  the  £agli8h  nation.  You  were  still  at  liberty  to  enjoy  your  opi* 
nions  in  private,  nay,  to  publish  them  to  tbe  world  iu  any  sepamie 
and  independent  form.  But,  I  appeal  to  your  sense  of  decorum  and 
propriety,  whtilier  it  be  fair  or  expedient  to  transform  the  profcs* 
sor's  chair  into  the  sent  of  ilie  scorner  and  tlje  sceptic?  Suppose,  Sir, 
that  1  had  sent  my  sua  to  attend  uj)on  your  reciures,  (hat  yonr  fame 
and  reputation  us  Anatomical  and  Surgical  Trofe&sor  had  determined 
bim  to  give  you  tbe  preference  above  all  your  brethren;  should  not  I 
be  sbeeked,  on  his  return,  to  find  that  bis  religious  principles  were 
doliuysd,  and  bis- moral  principles  corrupted  ;  that  he  had  ceased  to 
admire  the  constitution  of  his  country;  and  that  he  had  gained  his  pro- 
fessional kupvykiine  ul  the  expense  of  all  cUgnilied  and  elev^Oed  moral 
sentiment? 

*  It  would  be  a  pour  i>aUsfaction  fur  me  to  learn,  that  you  had  no 
such  nefarious  design ;  that  all  you  wished  was,  to  divest  him  of  pre- 
conceived prejudices,  and  to  free  him  from  national  partialities.  T  had 
sent  him  to  perfect  himself  in  anatomical  and  surgical  acquirt  inents, 
not  to  be  made  the  disciple  of  Hume  or  Volney,  of  Voltaire  or  Gibbon. 
Indeed,  Sir,  you  have  completely  travelled  out  of  y(*ur  record,  by  en- 
deavouring to  intluence  the  moral  and  political  scnuinents  of  your 
pupils.  Instead  of  cunlemplating  physiology,  in  iu>  relerencc  to  sur- 
gery aad  medicine,  you  have  eiUiibited  it  as  the  road  to  materialism 
in  metaphysics^  to  faction  iu  politics,  and  to  in6delity  in  religion. 
These  arc  grave  and  serious  charges;  and  if  I  cannot  substantiate  them» 
i  shall  be  content  to  rank  as  a  bigot  and  cnlunuiiator.  liut  if,  in  the 
following  Lellc*^^,  it  shall  be  proved  that  the^c  are  ihi-  iiafir:!!  conse- 
(jucnccs  of  yuur  speculations,  then,  as  a  man  of  honouri  you  will  ki-| 
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yourself  driven  to  the  following  dilemma:  cither  you  will,  for  the  fu- 
ture, refrain  from  expressing  such  opinions  in  your  chai-at  trr  as  Ro^  al 
rrolc'S'sor,  or,  you  uill  renounce  a  situation  bo  totally  incunipHliUie 
with  iha  duplay  ot  thebc  ^cuuiiicnb  iu  politics  and  rebgion/ — p.  8. 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the  language  of  this  remon- 
strance* Mr.  Lawrence,  at  the  do«eo£  his  lectures,  (p.  57^)  says, 
'  i  have  now  performed  the  task  assigned  to  me  by  the  Board 
of  Curators/  We  beg  leave  to  ask.  mhai  waa  the  tasL  assigned 
lo  him  by  that  Board  f  Was  it  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  for 
the  improvement  of  the  students  in  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  surgery  P  or  to  seek  to  pervert  their  moral  and  religious 
principles,  to  teach  them  to  doubt  the  records  of  Uevelation, 
and  to  indispose  them  to  the  institutions  of  their  country*  ? 
lie  talks  (p.  57 o)  of  tlie  liberality  of  the  legislature  in  voting 
a  large  sum  of  public  money  for  the  purcliase  of  Mr.  Himtcr*a 
valuable  collection  ;  and  of  the  pecuniary  exertions  of  the  Col^ 
lege  of  Surgeons  iu  making  arrangements  connected  with  the 
gift,  and  instituting  professorships.  We  ask.  again,  Mith  whai 
view  was  the  liberality  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  College 
exerted  ?  Can  any  one  doubt  that  its  sole  object  was  lo  im- 
prove the  means  of  education  tor  students  and  practitioners  in 
surgery  and  nu  dic  ine  ? — not  to  form  a  nursery  for  sceplicism  ia 
religion,  or  republicanism  in  politics. 

But,  if  Mr.  Lawrence  is  deserving  of  severe  reproof  for  ]>er- 
verthig  his  professional  lectures  tt>  the  purpose  of  spreading  Win 
j»ectdiar  opinions  on  subjects  altoL  i  tin  r  fur^  ign  to  thai  belbre  him, 
tlie  impropriety  is  greatly  enhanced  by  tlie  couiiideration  of  the 
sort  of  audiences  to  whom  liis  lectures  are  inutrediatelv  addressed. 
They  consist  of  young  men,  niany  <•(  me  obhged  to 

enter  on  the  peculiar  studies  of  their  jiroiessiou  with  little  or  no 
g<nieral  education  ;  and  are,  consequenlly,  iiol  likely  to  have  any 
priu<'i]>les  of  morality  or  leliginn  steadily  fixed  on  their  minds ; 
whence  they  nmst  be  unable  io  decide  tleliberately  and  calmly 
on  those  which  are  })resented  to  their  choice.  Under  these 
circumstances,  a  man  like  Mr.  Lawrence,  eininenl  in  his  pr«drs- 
sion,  and  therefore  possessing  full  command  over  their  ntteniioii, 
must  be  able,  so  f:ir  as  his  influence  as  a  Lecturer  extends,  to 
mould  them  to  whatever  opinions  he  pleases ;  more  especially 
when  he  assumes  an  air  of  peculiar  freedom  of  tliought,  pret<>mls 
to  soar  above  all  vidgar  prejudices,  and  to  teach  in  n  liu:ion  and 
pobtics  a  sounder  creed  than  is  received  by  the  mass  ol  inankni<i. 
But,  if  those  whom  Mr.  Lawrence  addre.ssed  were  so  liable  to 
be  seiiuted,  what  excuse  can  be  formed  for  the  .seducer  ^ 

'  If  then-  he  n  thought,  whirli  in  tlic  hour  nf  intprn'ling  dissolution 
iDUni  agonize  and  didtract  even  the  most  harUuoed  luiidcl,  it  is  the  re- 
membrance 
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membrance  of  lmvin«  been  the  instrument  of  ncrplexin<j;  the  uikU  r- 
standingi),  Ueslroying  the  hopes,and  corrupting  the  moraU  ot  the  young 
men  committed  to  bis  charge.  At  that  very  age,  when  every  motive 
which  religion  can  supply,  is  so  imperiously  called  for,  to  check  the 
rising  pDisions,  nnd  to  subdue  them  into  a  state  of  rational  and  perma- 
ment  restraint,  it  is  ar>  offence  no  less  against  social,  than  individual 
happiness,  to  inculcate  those  principles,  which  set  all  conscience  and 
morality  at  defiance.  The  man  who  will  coldly  and  laborionsly  teach 
the  lessons  of  infidelity,  will  not  scruple  to  excuse,  if  not  to  inculcate 
the  practice  of  immorality ;  and  he  who  will  confound  the  distinctions 
between  truth  and  iiilsehood  in  ipeeufauion,  will  annihilate  the  boon* 
daiiei  between  virtue  and  vice  in  practice.  Nor  will  the  mischief  stop 
hete,  nor  confine  itself  to  those,  who  have  been  the  more  inunedtato 
victims  of  his  delusion.  Infidelity,  like  every  other  pestilence,  is  pro- 
pagated by  contagion.  In  wJratever  provincial  town  ihc^c  young  men 
may  settle,  they  will  find  but  too  many  of  tlicir  own  rank  and  age,  who 
will  become  ready  converts  to  a  principle,  which,  while  it  flatters  their 
understanding,  corrupts  and  indulges  their  heart. 

*  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  what  worthy  end,  or  even  what  plausible 
excuse,  a  teacher  can  propose  to  himself,  for  the  propagation  of  opi- 
nions, which  unsettle  nnd  distract  the  mind,  destroy  every  good  and 
moral  fcelinj;,  and  deprive  liicir  victims  (jf  all  comfort  in  (l>e  day  of 
affliction,  of  ail  hope  on  the  bed  of  death.  Will  either  the  principles, 
or  the  practices  of  the  Gospel,  render  the  student  less  ardent  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  or  less  active  In  the  duties  of  bis  profession  P 
Will  it  exclude  any  one  light  of  philusopliy,  any  one  ray  of  science 
from  his  mind?  Will  it  make  him  less  tender  in  his  manners,  less  kind 
in  his  actions,  especially  to  the  poor  and  tlie  fricndle^^?  Will  it  not 
rather  give  liim  a  power  over  tlic  mind  as  well  as  over  tin  bndv  of  his 

Caticnt;  so  that  wiule  he  relieves  the  sufferings  of  the  outwuid  Iraroc, 
e  may  speak  in  the  language  of  peace  and  of  comfort  to  the  son)  ? 

*  What  are  the  motives  of  those,  who  would  take  advantage,  both  of 
the  ignorance  and  of  the  passions  of  those  whom  they  address,  and  teach 
them  through  the  medium  of  the  most  paltry  sophistry,  to  trample 
upon  all  religious  and  moral  restraint,  I  leave  for  themselves  to  deter- 
mine. It  is  not  to  the  motives  of  the  teachers,  but  to  the  consequences 
f>{  the  doctrines,  that  I  would  druw  ihu  utteuuua  uf  the  public' — 1U> 
wiarkt  on  Sctptkim^  p.  51 — ^53. 

After  these  general  remarks  on  the  mode  and  consi  i|iu  net  s  of 
Mr.  L4iiwrciicc's  proceedings,  we  must  dcsceiui  to  a  tliblinc  t  con- 
sideration of  some  of  his  opinions.  And  here,  we  cannot  but 
observe  the  notnUe  incoDsbtency  which  he  betrays,  in  loudly 
eidaiming  against  nil  nltempts  to  bring  men  to  imifonnity  of 
opinioD  oo  important  points  of  fiu^  aira  practice^  at  the  very 
momeot  wheo  bie  bimself  is  straining  evciy  nerve  to  compel 
them  to  adopt  implicitly  those  which  he  promulgates.  He  bur* 
Icsques  the  practice  of  inculcating  those  principles  which  are 
held  useful  to  society ;  nml  batle  mth  nntidpnttons  of  delight 
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the  dfi\,  wliieli  will  soon  arme,  '  when  the  attempts  at  enforcing 
luiirdnnity  of  opinion  will  be  dt  enied  »n  trratioiial  luui  as  little 
desirable,  as  to  endeavour  at  producing  sameness  of  face  and 
nature.'  He  does  not  explain  to  what  extent  he  objects 
to  the  plan  of  endemvouring  to  make  men  act  and  thhik  ainke ; 
and  thus  we  are  left  to  conjecture  wlidher  he  would  have 
human  beings  brought  up  without  an^  notions  of  the  diatinctioa 
between  right  and  wrong.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  he  wonhl 
not  think  of  teaciiing  them  to  believe  in  the  eiiatence  or  the 
providence  of  a  God|  or  to  consider  themselves  accountable  lor 
their  present  conduct,  in  a  future  state ;  for  this  would  be  ^  to 
interfere  witli  the  sacred  right  of  private  judgment:'  but  we 
should  still  be  glad  to  learn  whether  he  would  consent  to 
have  thcni  taught  to  act  and  think  alike  on  the  subject  of 
murder  ami  ro!)bcrv  Ixin^;^  atrocious  crimes;  of  honcstv,  *rra- 
*  titmic,  Ix'tievolcnce  bemg  social  dutii^s;  of  the  institiiiniii  <»f 
niariiii^if  beiiii^  condtirive  to  the  good  of  society  nisd  («  >  iinlu  idanl 
happiiK  Our  private  f>puii'*ii  is,  that  he  Nvould  iiavf  no  (i))|(  «> 
tiou  to  makt'  men  act  and  tiuiik.  alike,  and  wouhi  clicck  al  no 
means  to  ctfcct  this  purpose^  if  they  would  only  consent  to  adopt 
those  opinions  which  he  embraces.  If  he  could  see  a  chance 
of  making  all  mankmd  sceptics  in  religion,  and  republicans 
in  politics,  we  should  find  him,  we  suspect,  amongst  the  most 
active  to  recommend  those  'attempts  at  uniformity^  which  he 
now  reprobates  with  such  flaming;  indignation. 

Amongst  the  subjects  to  which  Mr.  Lawrence  direcu  tlie 
attention  of  his  pupils  in  lectures  founded  eipressly  for  their 
improvement  in  the  science  and  practice  of  surgery,  b  (strange 
as  It  may  appear)  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  and  of  the 
early  history  of  the  world  !  He  seems  very  properly  to  conclude 
tliat  his  work  would  be  imperfect,  if  ho  were  not  to  level  a  blow 
at  the  records  of  l{evelati(tn,  at  the  saim-  Umv  ttuit  he  provrs  t"r»»ni 
physiological  principles  that  men  have  no  souls;  accor(liii«:iy  lit; 
devotes  several  pages  to  an  'attempt'  to  shake  the  confid*  iire  of 
his  hearers  in  the  truths  ot'  them.  *  Thi  t  ntire  or  estii  partial 
inspiraiioti  of  these  wriliii«js  (he  says)  has  been  and  is  doubled 
by  many  persons,  including  learned  divines,  and  distinguished 
oriental  and  biblical  scholars  (p.  £48.)  and  he  kindly  proceeds  to 
inform  us,  that '  the  account  of  the  creation  and  subsequent  events 
has  the  allegorical  figurative  character  common  to  eastern  com^ 

Sositions.'  To  what '  distinguished  biblical  scholars'  he  alludes, 
e  does  not  condescend  to  explain,  and  we  are  unable  to  con- 
jecture. In  vain  have  we  taxed  our  memory;  two  only  (notwith- 
stand  the  fnany  of  which  he  boasts)  occur  to  us,  of  sufiicient 
eminence  to  deserve  to  be  quoted  as  anthorittes:  these  are  Sir 
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WiUiam  Drummond  aod  Mr.  John  Bellamy,  persons  known  to 
all  the  world  for  tlu  ir  bounaless  proficiency  in  oriental  literature, 
and  their  niui(  li!<  ss  jndi^ment  m  applying  it;  aiid  >\iio,  though 
they  certunil  v  dUlei  lu  iheir  views  oi  the  sense  of  Scripture  troin  a 
large  body  ol  divines,  still,  as  tar  as  their  opinions  of  their  own 
talents  and  attainmenUf  go,  are  highly  deserviog  of  the  entire 
coalideiice  of  Mr.  Lawrence. 

Ju  considering  the  evidence  of  Scripture  as  to  the  derivation 
of  the  human  race  from  one  common  stock,  Mr.  Lawrence  stunn 
bleif  on  a  discovery  (as  he  would  have  us  believe)  of  peculiar  ori- 
ginality!* viz.  dial  '  the  Mosaic  account  does  not  make  it  quite 
clear  that  the  inhabitants  >)f  all  the  world  descended  from  Adam 
and  Eve:' — p.  C48.  In  this  he  outdoes  Mr.  Bellamy  himself; 
for,  if  it  be  *  clear'  that  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon  at  noonday, 
we  conceive  it  to  be  equally  so  (hat,  \\hpn  it  is  said  Eve  was  *  Uie 
mother  of  all  living/ it  is  said  tliat  all  inaiikuid  are  descended  from 
her.  '  But,'  cries  Mr.  Lawrence,  '  we  read  in  llie  lirst  chapter 
that  "  God  created  man  male  and  female,''  and  this  seci/i},  to  have 
hecn  previously  to  the  foi maiiun  of  Eve.*  It  seems  to  be  no  such 
thin«j;  the  ac< ount  of  the  fuiiiiuUon  of  Eve  is  mainlestlv  a  detailed 
acconiiL  ul  what  had  been  before  briefly  told.  Aiiaiii  uiui  Eve 
were  created  on  the  same  day,  but  a  more  particular  statement  of 
the  nuumo'  in  irhkb  Eve  was  formed  is  given  in  a  later  period  of 
the  narrative.  This  sagacious  commentator  on  Scripture '  oiscovers' 
another  proof  of  bis  assertion.  ^  We  find/  he  says, '  that  Cain, 
after  sbiymg  his  brother,  was  married,  although  no  daughters  of 
Bve  are  mentioned  before  this  time.'  None  mentioned!  but  what 
proof  does  this  afford  that  none  existed^  It  must  have  happened 
m  the  nature  of  things,  it  u  certain  from  the  narrative  itself,  that 
Adam  and  Eve  had  many  otlier  sons  and  daughters,  although 
those  only  are  specifically  noticed  whose  names  were  important 
to  the  history. 

But  Mr.  Lawrence's  most  formidable  objections  are  to  the 
scriptural  account  of  the  various  animals  being  brought  to 
Adam  to  receive  their  names,  and  to  their  being  collecttjil  m 
the  ark  at  the  time  of  the  deluge.  '  I  have  only  to  add/  he 
says,  *  that  the  representations  of  all  the  animals  being  brought 
before  Adam  in  the  iirst  instance,  and,  subsequently,  of  their 
being  all  collected  in  the  ark,  if  we  are  to  understand  them  as 
applied  to  the  Uvioe  inhabitants  of  the  whole  world,  is  taologf" 
fa%  mfoasibie*  He  goes  on  to  state  that  we  have  abundant 

•  In  fact,  this  dacottry  '»  »9  stale  «nd  hacknled  as  most  of  his  nthrr  ftpintotis.  It 
nmy  be  found  in  Bloant's  '  Oracles  of  Reason/  and  Pcyrerius's'  Pneadaiiiiie,'  iii.  4.  and 
iMtabMn  rdbfed  la  ittlcty ,  thoogh  urged  with  ht  itronger  mrguasalt  tiwi  way  of  Mr. 
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proofs  of  animals  brine:  so  complrtoly  artaptcH  by  their  structure^ 
function"*  and  habits  lo  the  local  pectTlinntir>«  of  temperature, 
soil  and  tooi!,  ihul  lliey  cannot  sub**!!*!  >\her('  tlic"je  arf  lu*  longer 
found.  }f<»\v,  then,  he  shrrwdl\  aj^ks,  rouhi  ail  the  living  bt'in<r^ 
have  bof'ii  assendded  in  our  climate,  w  hilr  <nmc  are  adapteil  to 
Ijot  climates,  others  to  cohl  r  hnw  could  llic  polar  i)ftir  have  tra- 
versed the  torrid  zone,  &c.?  1  u  ad  these  questions  (aail  a  thousand 
might  be  put,  involving  equal  '  zoological  unpoaaibi lilies')  tlie  an- 
swer is  very  short  aod  very  simple.  The  ninntive  inipliei^  that 
these  tnoiiactioo*  took  place  unaerthe  ooittrol  of  an  eitraotdinaiy 
Providence ;  which  waa,  no  doobt,  extended  to  the  snbduing  A 
the  natnral  habita  of  the  aoimalB,  and  to  the  anstentation  of  their 
lires,  in  circumstancea  not  adapted  to  their  natnreay  aa  iar  aa  waa 
necessary  for  the  end  proposed.  Tlib  is  the  clear  sense  of  Scri|^ 
tnre,  and  in  this  sense  it  has  ever  been  understood  hy  all  who 
have  not  been  desirous  of  casting  ridicule  upon  it.  As  to  ani* 
mals  adapted  to  cold  climates,  polar  bears,  &c.  how  does  he  know 
that  there  existed,  at  that  time,  any  animals  adapted  to  cold  cli- 
mates  ?  or  any  such  animal  as  the  *  polar'  bear?  It  is  suflicient  for 
tilt"  rt  ;is-nnable  view  of  the  sii!>ject  thnf  some  of  everv  sp»M  !«»s 
sliould  tlu'U  have  existed;  tfie  di.sfin<  tinii  liitf>  varirtii's  iM  jn-  ((►r 
the  most  part  the  result,  subscqiieiitiy  to  tlK  ir  di>persion,  ot  Uieir 
^adaptation  to  particular  soils,  climates  and  modes  of  lile. 

We  must  now  enter  a  little  more  particularly  into  Mr.  Law- 
rence's notions  of  lile  and  organization.  Before  we  proceed, 
however,  we  entreat  the  reader  to  call  to  mind,  what  it  is  that  the 
inaterialist,  who  is  generally  in  the  habit  of  smiling  at  the  credvUty 
of  the  world  at  large,  modestly  reqnires  him  to  believe  ?  It  is,  that 
there  is  no  odier  difference  between  a  man  and  an  oyster,  than 
that  the  one  possesses  bodily  organs  more  fully  developed  than 
the  other ;  that  all  tbe  eminent  powers  which  we  know  to  exist 
in  man^  the  pow  ers  of  reason,  reflexion,  imagination,  memory, 
the  powers  which  distinguished  a  Milton^  a  Newton,  and  a 
Locke,  are  merely  the  ftmctions  of  a  few  oimces  of  organized 
matter  called  the  brain ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  this  is  dissolved, 
the  being  which  possessed  thn!?e  pou«'r<i,  perishes  altoi^ether! 
Even  in  this  view  of  the  siihi»^f  t,  thi  rc  is  notliiito"  tiow— nothing 
but  the  stale  repetition  ol  older  sceptics,  whicii  has  bt  on  dis- 
cussed and  disproved  a  thousand  times.  Dr.  Darwin,  ind(  ed,  car- 
ried the  hypntlH'sis  sull  farther — for  it  was  a  favourite  part  of  his 
creed  that  man,  wiicn  he  tirst  sprang  by  chance  mlo  being,  wmnn 
oyster^  and  nothing  more  ;  and  that  by  time  alone,  (a  lapse  of 
sonic  chiliads  or  myriads  of  ages,  for  he  has  not  given  his  chrono- 
logy very  particularly,)  and  the  perfectibility  of  liis  ostraceous  na- 
ture, he  became  first  an  amphibious^  and  then  a  terrestrial  animal ! 

But 
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Butkftfingtliis-— wekncm  that  the  belief  of  a  spiritual  intelligent 
sonl  in  man  has  been  so  universal,  as  to  be  deemed  tiie  natural 

conclusion  of  his  reason  ;  that  tliere  impluuted  in  him  a  stronj; 
desire  of  immortjdltv.  i\  consciou^noss  ihut  some  p:irt  f)t  hinH<  If 
win  nni  \)vr\s\i  together  with  liie  body.  Is  it  possible  tiuii  ali 
tliese  feelings  and  anticipations,  in  which  so  large  a  portiuii  of 
mankind  have  agreed,  and  winch  have  been  laure  strung  and  mvuI 
tn  jir(>|K)i  tion  as  the  human  faculties  have  been  improved  by 
cuUivatiuii^  arc  mere  delusion?  and,  that  mau,  in  rcalit)'|  possesses 
nothing  which  can  survive  the  grave  ?  Is  it  od  sleuder  proofs,  that 
wo  dioukl  imbibe  opinions  to  opposed  to  onr  natuni  feelii^s ! 
to  cootnuy  to  the  general  conviction  oC  numiund  j 

Again,  we  mmud  entreat  the  reader  to  consider  tbe  ommml- 
■ble  consequence  of  tbis  doctrine  on  the  happiness  and  con- 
duct of  mankind.  According  to  the  materialist,  when  the  body 
is  dissolved,  all  that  is  conscious  in  the  human  being,  all  that 
is  capable  of  feeling  and  enjojrnient,  sinks  into  nothing.  Where 
then  are  those  powerful  considerations,  which  animate  bim  to 
virtue,  which  console  him  under  affliction?  All  the  pleasing  anti- 
cipations of  recompensf?  hpyonti  tlie  grave  are  at  once  dashed  to 
the  ground, — all  those  Iul^Ii  and  holy  hopes  which  have  produced 
the  noblest  instances  ot  lieroir  virtu*% — whicli  ^ii|>[>Iy  the  sweetest 
and  most  availing  antidote  to  tin  hon  uwii  ot  the  worltl, — and  which 
have  so  often  illuminated  n\  illi  a  ray  from  heaven  the  couch  of 
him  who  feels  that  every  worldly  stay  is  fast  dr»)pping  from  be- 
neatli  him ! — If  again,  Uierc  be  no  responsible  hercaj'ler  for  the 
conduct  here,  vrbat  rule  is  there  for  the  guidance  of  human  ac- 
tions? Wbat  is  there  to  stir  to  tbe  performance  of  tliose  duties 
from  which  no  personal  advantage  is  to  be  obtained?.  What,  to 
restrain  from  those  crimes  by  which  the  individual  sees,  or  fancies 
be  sees^  that  be  will  be  a  gainer  in  this  world  ?  '  Take  away/ 
says  Mr.  Lawrence,  '  from  the  minds  of  men  the  operations  of 
the  five  senses,  and  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  what  will  be 
left  behind?'  '  What,'  answers  tbe  author  of  Cursory  ObservationSy 
'  but  the  jail  and  the  gallows,  neither  of  which  will  long  restrain 
from  crimes  and  atrocities.' 

Mr.  Lawrence,  we  readily  acknowlcd  .i(  ,  is  sometimes  a  perspi- 
cuous writer,  and  a  ^olnl  rensf»iier  on  (In  topics  which  fall  within 
the  range  of  his  proti  smoikiI  studies.  It  iIk  ii  it  sliall  appear,  that 
his  arguments  on  tins  peculiar  subject  are  involved  in  ine\(ne;d>le 
confusion,  we  must  in  justn  e  aiu  ibute  it  to  his  utter  incompetence 
to  such  diiicussion:^,  and  to  the  radical  unsoundness  of  the  cause 
which  be  maintains. 

In  bis  Introductory  Lecture  (p.  118,)  Mr.  Lawrence  exhorts 
bis  audience  to  be  particularly  on  tbeir  guard  against  loose  and 
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uukfifdte  expressions ;  they  are  (he  says)  the  bane  of  all  Mtence, 
•nd  have  been  remarkably  injurious  in  the  differeut  departments 
of  our  own/  After  this  exordiuniy  we  were  scarcely  prepared  for 
the  foUowiDg  passage^  which  occurs  in  the  next  page,  and  which 
is  intended,  in  charity,  we  presume,  to  guard  his  medical  pupils 
against  his  own  expressions.  He  could  not  have  produced,  from 
any  quarter,  a  more  striking  or  more  curious  specimen  of  that 
very  description  of  writing  which  he  justly  calls  '  the  bane  of  ail 
science,'  and  against  which  he  deems  it  so  necessary  to  cauboa  his 
hearers. 

*  Organisation  means  the  peculiar  composition  which  distinguishes 
living  Wlies  ;  in  this  point  of  view  they  are  contrasted  with  inorganic, 
inert  or  dead  bodies.  Vital  properties,  such  as  sensibility  and  irrita- 
bility, are  the  means  by  which  orijanizution  is  capable  of  executing  its 
purposes;  the  vital  properties  ot  living  bodies  correspond  to  the  j)iiysi- 
cal  properties  of  inorganic  bodies;  such  as  cohesion,  elasticity,  6:c. 
1  line  tiuiis  are  the  purposes  which  any  organ  or  system  ot  organs  executes 
in  the  animal  iraiue ;  there  is,  of  course,  nothing  corresponding  to 
them  in  inorganic  matter.  Life  is  the  assemblage  of  all  the  functions,  and 
the  general  result  of  their  exercise.  Thus  organization,  vital  properties^ 
functions,  and  life,  are  expressions  related  to  each  other,  in  which  or* 
ganisation  is  the  instrument,  vital  properties  the  acting  power,  function 
ue  mode  of  action,  and  Hfe  the  result.' — ItUr.  Led,  p.  120. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  loosenesi  of  expression  in  the  first  sen- 
tence, where  he  contrasts  organized  bodies  with  inorgaiuc,  inert 
or  dead  bodies,  as  if  alt  bodies,  whether  organized  or  unorganized, 
were  not  inert,  and  as  if  organized  bodies  were  never  dead ;  nor 
of  a  similar  laoteness  in  that  which  follows,  where  he  affirms  that 
the  vital  properties  of  living  bodies  correspond  to  the  ph}  sical 
properties  of  inorganic  bodies;  as  if  living  bodies  did  not  possess 
the  same  physical  properties  of  cohesion,  8cc.  as  inorganic  bodies. 
We  hasten  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  accurate  and  phi- 
losophical notions  exhibited  in  the  latter  part ;  and  this  we  can- 
not do  better  than  m  the  words  of  Mr.  Rennell. 

*  So  then'  (in  the  preceding  passage  of  Mr.  Lawrence,)  *  we  have  an 
instrument,  an  acting  power,  a  mode  of  action,  and  a  result*  All  this 
is  very  intelligible.  Organisation  then  is  the  instrument  which  pro- 
duces life  as  its  result.  But  in  the  first  sentence  Mr.  Lawrence  in- 
forms us,  that  organization  is  the  peculiar  composition  which  di^iiii- 
guishes  living  bodies,  as  contrasted  with  inorganic  or  dead  bodies/' 
Here  thf-n  it  'ip]>fnr«,  that  life  so  fjir  from  being  the  "  result,"  is  in  fact 
**  a  component  t"  of  the  said  inslrumenr,  and  that  so  far  from  life 
being  the  consequence  or  resvilt  of  orj^anization,  that  no  oriiamzaliun 
can  exist  without  it.  So  according  to  Mr.  Lsivvrcace,  "  life  is  the  result 
cjf  the  peculiar  composition  which  distinguishes  living  bodies,"  or  iu 
other  words,  we  first  take  for  granted  the  existence  of  hfe,  and  then  we 
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prove  it  to  result  fr(>m  its  ou  a  t'\i-»tencc.  This  is  a  s^rt  of  logic  which 
cannot  surely  ht;  allowed.  "  Life,"  again  savs  Mi.  Lawrence,  "  is  the 
ananMa^  of  all  tbe  functions,  and  general  ttnUt  of  their  exercise. 
Juit  now  he  made  the  reiuh  co-existing  with  the  Instniment  of  its  pro- 
duction, and  now  he  makes  it  the  same  with  the  mode  of  action,  or  in 
Oltitr  words,  witli  rhf*  nu  df  of  jiroducinj^  it. 

*  Let  us  take  Mr.  Liwrcnce  ujKm  his  own  f^round — a  scalpel  is  llie  in- 
slrumtnt,  a  hand  the  acting  power,  cutting  the  mode  ol  action,  and  u 
wound  the  result.  What  would  Mr.  Lawrence  say  to  tiie  man  wlio 
should  asMnt,  that  the  wpuad  was  co-exislenl  with  the  scalpel,  or  again 
that  the  act  of  cutting  was  a  wofmd  ? 

*  After  all  this,  in  the  very  ne.xt  page  Mr.  Lawrence  informs  u.s  that 
the  x  'ltal  prnprrtii'S  or  forces  nnhnah  hrln^  matter,  sn  hn^  as  it  continues 
alixc.  Or  in  other  words,  that  they  animate  (or  give  life)  to  matter 
which  has  life,  so  longab  it  continues  to  have  life. 

'  First  then  we  were  told  that  organization  was  the  instrument,  and  life 
the  result ;  we  were  then  told^  the  organization  and  life  were  co-exis- 
tent ;  and  now  we  are  told, 

'  **  I'he  result  of  all  these  enquiries  I  have  no  hesitation  in  afTirming 
(o  be,  that  no  connection  has  been  established  in  any  o)n>  rase  between 
tbe  organic  texture  and  its  vital  power."  p..l43.' — p.  66,  67. 

Amidst  all  this  confusion  and  inaccuracy,  to  which  no  parallel 
will  be  found,  exmpt  in  tht"  writiiicrs  of  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan,  and 
some  of  his  brother  materialista,  let  us  inrjuire  what  direct  proof 
Mr.  Lawrence's  work  affords,  that  the  material  brain  isi  the  source 
of  thuu;4lit  and  of  all  oiher  fnndtics.  He  deals  mainly  in  hardy 
asseveru lions,  which  scru\  inu  uded  to  suj)ply  the  waul  ol  regular 
reasoning;  and  scatters  Ins  opinions,  without  pointing  out  the 
grouiuU  on  which  they  rest:  we  tind  him,  however,  iubisthig  on 
the  close  connexion  between  tbe  mind  and  bod^  as  evincing  in  his 
judgment  Aat  there  is  no  immaterial  principle  m  man. 

*  Where  (he  says)  shall  we  find  proofe  of  the  mind's  auf^Kiidbicr  on  the 
bodily  structnie,  of  that  mind,  which,  like  the  corporeal  frame,  is  infan- 
tile in  the  child,  manly  in  the  adult,  sick  and  debilitated  in  disease, 
phren2ied  or  melancholy  in  the  madman,  enfeebled  in  the  decline  of 
iife,  doling  in  decrepitude,  and  annihilalnl  by  death  f~Vhiis.  I^ct.p, 
7.  Aunin,  *  Where  is  the  mind  of  the  fetus,  where  that  of  the  child 
just  born  ?  Do  we  not  see  it  butii  up  before  our  eyes  by  the  actions 
of  the  five  external  senses,  and  of  the  gradually  developed  internal  (a- 
colties  r 

The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  most  of  this  is  gratuitous. 
Mr.  Lawrence  assumes  that  the  mind  is  Mlt  up  by  the  extetnal 
senses^  by  wbicb,  we  suppose,  be  means  that  no  mind  exists  at 
first,  and  that  all  which  we  call  mind  U  formed  by  the  action  of 
tlie  external  senses.  Now  whether  it  be  harder  to  believe  tbis^ 
or  that  an  immaterial  mind  is  an  origmal  part  of  the  buman 
being,  ond — not  that  it  is  bailt  up  by,  but — tliat  it  derives  itn  ideas 
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throug^h  the  external  tensen,  let  the  reader  judge.*--Btit  whst 
proof  u  afforded  of  the  non-existence  of  an  immaterial  aoul  dis* 
tinct  from  the  material  body,  from  the  fact  of  the  mental  and  cor- 
poreal faculties  beginning  to  act  together^  of  their  growing  together 
to  maturity,  of  their  being  (often)  strengthened  and  enfeebled  to- 
gether, and  (generally)  decaying  together  in  the  decline  of  life  i 

That  the  closest  union  subsists  toween  the  soul  and  body,  and 
that  the  soul,  during  this  union,  carries  on  its  functions  and  ope- 
rations through  the  mstrumentality  of  the  bodily  stmcture,  in  a 
fact  too  clear  to  be  doubted ;  however,  ignorant  we  are,  and  must 
ever  be,  of  the  precise  nature  of  this  union,  and  of  the  mode  by 
which  the  one  acts  by  the  assistance  of  the  other.   This  ODce 
allowed,  it  follows,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  the  soul  and 
body  should  mutually  affect  each  other  in  the  strongest  and 
most  inin>(?diate  manner  ;  that  when  the  bodily  organs  are  de- 
ranged, the  functions  of  the  mind,  the  exercise  of  which  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  those  organs,  should,  in  a  correspondent  degree^ 
be  impeded  and  obstruc  ted.   Now  if  we  were  only  acquainted 
with  instances  in  which  body  acts  upon  mind,  tiiere  would  still, 
as  far  as  this  view  of  the  subject  is  concerned,  be  no  reason 
for  concluding  that  the  mental  faculties  are  derived  from  the 
bodily  organs,  but  only  that  their  exercise  depends  on  those 
organs*    But  how  stands  the  fact?   It  is  matter  of  every  day's 
experience  that  intense  reflection,  excessive  grief  or  joy,  the  ex- 
citement of  vehement  ai^r  and  other  passions,  affect  the  bodily 
frame  in  various  manners  and  degrees,  promote  or  impede  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  assist  or  obstruct  the  digestive  organs, 
provoke  the  action  of  particular  glands,  produce  relaxation  or  ten- 
sion in  the  nerves,  and  materially  change  the  general  state  of  the 
health.   A  sudden  affection  of  the  mmd  often  produces  a  tern- 
porary  suspension  of  all  the  active  powers  of  the  body,  and  has 
even  been  known  to  deprive  it  altogether  of  life. 

'  A  letter  is  brought  to  a  man/  (as  Mr.  Rcnnell  well  illustrates  the  ac- 
tion of  thought  upon  the  bodily  organs,)  *  containing  some  afflicting  inteU 
ligence.    He  c?ists  hU  eyes  upon  it*;  contents,  and  ilmps  (^own  without 
sense  or  inotion.    What  is  the  cause  of  this  sudden  alJectioD  ?    h  may 
be  said  that  tht*  vessels  have  collapsed,  that  the  brain  is  conscqui  nily 
disordered,  aiui  that  loss  of  sense  is  the  natural  consequence.    Hut  let 
us  take  one  step  backward,  and  enquire,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  dis* 
order  llielf»  the  effects  of  which  are  thus  vliible*  It  is  produced  by  a 
sheet  of  white  paper  distinguished  by  a  few  black  marks.  Bat  no  one 
would  be  absurd  enough  to  suppose,  that  it  was  the  effect  of  the  paper 
alone,  or  of  the  characters  inscribed  upon  it,  unless  those  chamcten 
conveyed  some  meaning  to  the  understanding.    It  is  thought  then 
tvliich  so  suddenly  agitates  ntul  flisfurf)S  tlie  hrnin,  nnd  rnr\kes  its  ves- 
sels to  collapse.    From  this  circumstance  alone  we  discover  the 
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amaiingloinBoro  «f  thoiigM  vpon  the  external  organ ;  of  that  tkoiglit 

whici)  we  can  ticither  hear,  nor  see,  nor  touch,  which  yet  produces  an 
affection  of  the  brain  fully  equal  lo  a  blow,  a  pressure,  or  any  other 
sensible  injury.  Now  ihis  very  action  of  tliDU^lit  uj)on  the  brain, 
clearly  shews  that  the  brain  does  not  produce  it;  while  the  mutual  in- 
fluence which  tbcy  possess  over  each  other,  as  clearly  thews  diat  there 
is  a  strons  connection  between  them.  But  it  is  carefully  to  be 
membered^  that  anmectuM  is  not  tdSMfi^.'-^pp.  $5, 

But,  says  Mr.  Lawrence^  the  faculdes  of  the  mind  |row  up  to 
maturity  with  the  bodily  organs,  beeln  when  they  begm  to  exists 
and  decay  when  they  decay.  'J1ie  first  part  of  this  assertion  will 
be  readily  granted,  although  we  do  not  perceive  in  what  manner 
it  strengthens  the  Lecturer's  cause.  We  believe  he  is  not  likely  to 
have  to  contend  with  any  persons  who  maintain  the  pre-cxi^tence 
of  souls,  altliough,  with  a  view  to  such,  he  spcak*4  (p,  107.)  of  a 
human  fetus  having  bet  n  fliscemed  in  a  very  mniutr  state,  and 
asks,  %vilh  a  dl'-iijraceful  levity  well  worthy  of  liifiis(  It  and  of  the 
principles  wliif  li  In  maintains,  'whether  the  iinriiaterial  mind  can 
have  been  t  onm  cled  u  ith  it  iu  that  state,  at  what  })rprise  time  the 
i»pintual  guest  airived  in  his  corporeal  dwelling,  and  wiieilier  the 
little  being  had  then  a  soul  to  be  saved?'  Putting  aside  such  hope- 
less nonsense  as  this  ;  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  conceive  that,  in  the 
embrj^o  state  of  the  human  being,  an  immaterial  aoul  should  begin 
to  exist  in  union  with  the  organic  structure^  and  that.the  powers 
and  faculties  oPboth  should  be  contemporaneously  developed,  as 
to  conceive  that  the  organic  structure  alone,  without  any  imma- 
trrial  souI|  should  begin  to  exist,  and  gradually  grow  to  perfection. 
We  see  not  that  this  part  of  Mr«  Lawrence's  observation  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  his  peculiar  doctrine.  But, 
he  proceeds,  *  the  Hsculties  of  the  mind  decay  together  with  the 
organic  structure,  they  are  together  enfeebled  in  old  age,  and 
perish  together  in  death.'  How  does  or  nny  one,  know  this? 
Instanrrs  are  familiar  to  all  of  us,  in  which  tht  c  xerri'se  of  some 
(or  all  tilt  )  im  ulal  functions  is  occasionallv,  t  veii  in  this  life,  sus- 
pended, but  not  destroyed.  Thus  in  a  swoon  and  in  sleep,  and 
more  especially  in  catale[).sy,  a  total  MispeuMon  of  some  or  all  the 
facidues  takes  place  for  a  time,  yet  the  exercise  of  them  is  after- 
wards as  active  us  before.  Thus  too  in  ;a**ny  or  paralysis  of  stomc 
particular  organ,  as  of  vision  or  hearing,  the  use  of  such  faculty  of 
the  mind  is  suspended, — ^let  the  omn  be  restored  to  its  natural 
state  of  health,  and  the  exercise  of  it  returns.  But  are  we  to 
allow  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  body  decay  always  toj^e- 
tber?  Generally  speaking,  no  doubt,  a  decaying  body  brings  with 
it,  more  or  less,  a  decayms  mind,  as  is  naturally  to  be  expected 
under  the  circomstances  of  the  mind  being  most  closely  united 
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with  t!ic  body,  and  employing  its  organs  for  the  development  of 
its  faculties.  Exceptions,  howeveri  to  this  law  occur  cootinually 
of  so  marked  a  character,  as  wholly  to  defeat  the  iDfereuce  which 
the  materialist  would  deduce  from  it.  In  many  cases  the  mind  de- 
cays before  the  bodyf  the  latter  is  strong  and.  vigorous,  while 
the  former  loses  more  or  less  the  exercise  of  its  faculties.  In 
many  other  cases,  the  powers  of  the  mind  remain  clear  and  vigo- 
rous, in  the  most  decayed  and  failing  state  of  the  body,  and  on  the 
very  verge  of  its  dissolution. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  who,  like  all  other  persons  of  the  same  school,  u 
fond  of  drawing  comparisons  between  brute  anbnals  and  man,  says, 
(p.  1 10.)  *  If  the  intellectual  phenomena  of  man  require  an  im- 
material principle  superadded  to  the  brain,  we  must  equally  con- 
cede it  to  those  more  rational  animals  which  exhibit  manifesla- 
tions  differing  only  in  a  degree  from  aomr  of  the  human*   If  wc 
grant  it  to  these,  wc  cannot  refuse  it  to  the  next  in  order,  and  so 
on  to  the  oyster,  the  polypus,  &c.    Is  any  one  prepared  to  admit 
the  existence  of  immaterial  principles  in  all  these  cases  f  if  not, 
he  must  equally  reject  it  in  man.'    The  insidious  design  with 
which  these  observations  are  made,  is  easily  discenied,  but  that 
they  are  availing  to  establish  the  point  proposed,  will  not  be  so 
readily  allowed.    What,  if  it  be  granted  that  the  principle  of  life 
in  brute  animals,  the  pilncij>le  of  inherent  activity  and  voUtioii, 
and,  in  some,  of  a  certain  share  of  sagacity,  is  an  immaterial 
adjunct  to  the  organic  structure  ?  This  has  been  granted  by  many 
able  and  philosophical  inquirers  into  the  subject,  and  it  is  perhaps 
the  best  ronclusion  we  can  eomc  to,  on  a  matter  wliich  is  placed 
uo  i'lir  beyond  the  range  of  our  knowledge.    But  is  this  to  allow 
to  brute  nnininl'^  nny  thing  like  the  understanding  sold  of  mnn  * 
Surely  not.   Inunaterlalily  doci*  nul  ncccssuri/i/  imply  i/nmorfn/ily. 
Thry  are  not  convertible  terms;  nor  does  it  follow  that,  because 
th»*  Almighty  has  conferred  the  gift  of  innnortalitv  on  the  soid  of 
ni;in,  he  has  tlierefore  necessarily  coik  rd. d  it  to  th<'  soul  ol 
brutes.    The  distinction  between  the  condition  of  the  brute  mid 
that  of  man,  as  to  faculties  aufi  c:i]>a(ities  of  acquirement,  is  nrirked 
by  lines  too  broad  and  de<  p  to  Ix overlooked.   I'he  brfiti  ,  jbovt 
all,  is  not  a  responsible  being,  subject  to  moral  discipline,  or  sus- 
ceptible of  moral  amelioration.    *  The  greatest  part  of  the  animal 
creation,'  «ays  Mr.  lUuncll,  j).  1 16,  'is  capable  of  no  sort  of  im- 
provt  ni<  nt  whatever;  and  with  the  very  few,  in  whom  education 
and  discij)l!n<'  have  any  ettect,  the  inijM ovs  nu nt  is  merely  mecha- 
nical.   A  (log  may  hunt  this  year  belter  than  he  di«l  last,  hut 
it  ij>  not  therefore  in  any  degree  the  better  adapted  for  a  spiritual 
and  a  future  world.    If  the  habits  of  an  animal  are  changed  ft>r  the 
better^  it  is  in  reference  only  to  sensible  objects  uud  to  its  present 
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sphere  of  action/  On  the  other  hand,  man  lives  the  life  of  under* 
standing :  his  soul  is  a  reasoning  soul,  which  not  only  receives 
ideas  through  the  senses,  but  alti  rs  them  at  will,  abstracts  them 
from  the  sensible  objects  with  wliich  they  were  connected,  forms 
tliem  into  new  c  ombinations  of  an  endless  variety,  and  thu'^  opt  us 
a  held  of  iiinncasurable  extent  for  the  exercise  of  its  j)o\\ers. 
Man  too  has  a  teelinir,  of  which  he  cannot  by  any  reasoning  di- 
vest himself,  of  the  moral  responsibility  which  he  incurs  fur  the 
quality  of  his  actions;  he  feels  that,  by  care  and  self-controul,  he 
may  discipline  himself  to  gradually  encrcasing  habits  of  moral 
goodness:  he  feels  too  that  he  is  susceptible  of  contumal  im- 
provement, as  well  in  knowledge  as  in  virtue,  and  that  scarcely 
any  point  can  be  assigned  in  the  scale  of  attainment  beyond  which 
he  may  not  aspire  to  advance*  Mr.  Addison  finely  touches  upon 
this  argument  of  the  capacity  of  continual  improvement  in  man, 
both  to  prove  his  marked  superiority  to  tlie  brute  creati(»n,  and  to 
shew  the  strong  probability  that  the  soul  gifted  with  these  high 
powers  does  not  perish  with  the  body,  but  is  destined  to  exist  in 
a  more  perfect  state. 

'  How/  sitys  he, '  can  it  enter  into  the  thooghts  of  man,  that  the  sonU 

which  is  capnhlc  of  such  immense  perfectiom,  and  of  receiving  new  im- 
provements to  all  ( tt  riuty.  ^IkiII  tail  away  into  nothing  ahnost  as  Mnm  as 
it  is  created  i  are  sucli  abiliUt-s  made  for  no  purpose ;  a  brute  arrives  at 
a  point  of  perfection  that  he  can  never  pass :  in  a  few  years  he  has  all  the 
endowments  he  is  capable  of ;  and,  were  he  to  live  ten  thousand  more, 
would  be  the  same  thing  as  be  is  at  present— But  a  roan  can  never  lake 
in  his  full  measure  of  knowledge,  has  not  time  to  subdue  his  pamons, 
establish  his  soul  in  virtue,  and  come  up  to  thr  ]>erfection  of  li?";  nuture, 
before  he  is  hurrit'd  olT  the  sta^e.  Would  an  intjiiitelv  wi-^e  iJcjng  make 
such  glorious  creatures  for  so  mean  a  purpose ?  Can  lie  (ielight  in  the 
production  of  such  abortive  intelligences,  such  shortlived  reasonable  be- 
ingi?  would  he  give  us  talents  that  are  not  to  be  exerted,  capacities  tbat 
are  never  to  be  gratified  I  How  can  we  find  that  wisdom  which  shines 
through  all  His  works,  in  the  formation  of  man,  without  looking  on  this 
world  as  only  a  nursery  for  the  next,  and  believing  that  tht-  several  gene- 
rations of  rational  creatures  whicli  rise  up  and  disappear  iti  su<:li  (|uick 
successions,  are  only  to  receive  tlieir  first  rudiments  of  existence  here, 
and  afterwards  to  be  transplanted  into  a  more  friendly  climate,  where 
they  may  spread  and  flourish  to  all  eternity 

But  Mr*  Lawrence  comes  upon  us  with  a  pair  of  scales,  speaks 
of  the  number  of  ounces'  weight  of  the  human  bram,  and  of  *  the 
prodi^ous  development  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres^  to  which  no 
animal,  whatever  ratio  its  whole  encepkalon  bear  to  its  hod^y  has 
any  parallel;*  p.  Ip5.  and,  in  conclusion,  tells  us,  that  *  it  is 
strongly  suspected  that  a  Newton  or  a  Shakspeare  excels  other 

•  See  Spectator,  Nu.  111. 
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mortals  only  by  a  mofe  MDplo  development  of  tKe  anterior  cere- 
bral lob(  ,  by  baviiig  an  extra  inch  of  brain  in  the  right  place,' 
p.  1 10.  Suspected!  by  whom?  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim?  by  faiaiK 
self? — Mr.  Lawrence  must  pardon  ua;  but  m  truth  we  cannot 
nvoid  ^  strongly  suspecting/  in  our  turn,  that  he  is  unpeiled  to 
these  speGulations  by^  hanng  some  eitm  inch  of  brak  in  tae  wrong 
place,  or  some  exterior,  or,  peradTenture,  posterior  lobe  twisted 
into  some  strange  convolution.— In  another  phice  be  says  that, 
*  miless  we  allow  thought  to  be  an  act  of  the  brain  and  net  of  ao 
immaterial  substance  residing  within  it,  tfiis  large  and  curious 
structure  which  receives  one  iifth  of  the  blood  sent  from  the  heart, 
has  the  easiest  lot  in  the  whole  animal  economy;  it  is  better  fed, 
clothed  and  lodged  than  any  other  part,  yet  has  less  to  do.'  p.  106. 
la  it  possible  he  can  suppose  that  in  all  this  there  is  a  particle  of 
serious  argument  in  favour  of  his  position  ?  It  is  fiilly  allowed 
that  the  brain  is  the  not  of  thought  and  intelligence,  the  c«itre  in 
which  the  nervous  system  terminates,  and  the  instrument  by 
which  the  soul  performs  its  functions  during  its  union  with  the 
body.  When  it  is  considered  how  very  high  and  important  these 
functions  are,  it  surely  cannot  be  maintained,  that  the  human  brain 
has  any  inferior  office  allotted  to  it,  or  one  which  is  ill  suited  to 
its  ample  bulk,  its  curious  structure,  and  the  supplies  which  it  de- 
rives from  the  animal  system. 

Man\  plivsiologists,  it  seems,  have  endrnvnnred  to  shew  that 
the  br:iiii  iii  Jiian  is  larger  in  proportion  to  ihr  bulk  of  the  body, 
than  in  any  of  the  brute  creation;  p.  19^).  and  '  the  mental  powers 
of  brutes,  (Mr.  I^wrenre  tells  us)  as  far  as  Me  can  see,  are  pro- 
portional to  th(  ir  nrizani/iilion.'  Neither  of  the??e  farts  is  true; 
nor,  ]]  both  were  true,  would  they  prove  any  lliinji;  to  his  purpose, 
riic  lollowio'^  are  some  of  the  proportions  rcn  the  weiglit 
of  tlie  brain  and  of  the  whoh'  bodv,  in  man  and  (HlTL  rent  animals, 
given  by  hmisclf,  (p.  191)  b^*"'  Ibdh  r  and  Cuvier,  j)hysiologi^ts 
of  high  authority.  In  a  child  (>  vears  old,  the  brain  i*5  '  i)art 
of  the  whc^ie  body,  its  actual  weight  being  estimated  by  llalier,  to 
be  2lbs.  28|  drams.  In  an  adult,  the  brain  is  of  the  body.  In 
the  oran^-outang,  the  same  proportion  as  the  human;  in  the  sapa- 
jou,  or  American  monkey  with  prehensile  tail,  ^^"f^  tjV  i  ^^'^ 
s^rcal  baboon, -j^,*^^ ;  the  mole,  -^^-^  the  fox,  7^7:;  the  fitldmousc, 
^  ;  the  beaver,  ;  the  elephant,  ;^,^,5;  the  ox,  -^.J^;  the  horse, 
TT^^;  the  ass,  th(  goose,  -^^j^-^  the  cock,  4^  :  the  duckj  jir* 
the  sparrow,  ttV;  the  rannrv  bird, -j^r :  the  tortoise, -j^^.  The 
most  transient  glance  ai  thi  >»:  proportions  shews  that  nothing 
whatever  can  be  made  out  from  them.  Some  ol  the  animals, 
whose  sagacity  and  |)o\;(  rs  of  instinct  are  uell  known  to  be  ot  a 
very  superior  kind,  as  the  elcphaut,  the  horse,  tiie  beaver,  rank 
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amonsf  the  lowest  in  the  scale;  while  others  of  an  inferior  class  ia 
point  (>t  saL'  irity,  as  the  canary  bird,  the  mouse,  &c.  rise,  very 
biirh  :  nKiii,  according  to  this  measure,  is  about  equal  in  reasoning 
powers  to  the  orang-outnnc:  and  the  mole,  but  far  inferior  to  the 
cock,  the  fiehhnoiist',  the  Aiiu  ik  an  monkey  with  prehensile  tail, 
and  many  otliti  s  ;  to  crown  the  wlmle,  the  child  of  6  >ear8  old 
has  higher  nitcilectual  powers  than  the  adult  man. 

Other  speculations  of  physiologists  on  these  matters  follow  ; 
but  Mr.  Lawrenre  rests  particularly  on  an  hvpollit  sis  of  Soem- 
mering, accordmg  to  which,  on  ostimatincj  llit-  proportion  which 
the  mass  of  the  brain  bears  to  tlie  bulk  of  the  nerves  ari.-iii<^  out  of 
it,  man  is  thought  to  exceed  all  other  animals.  Indi  i)t'iKU ully  of 
\*i mht  and  size,  he  informs  us,  M.  Soemmering  *  observed  lil  tt  en 
visible  material  anatomical  dirferences  between  the  brain  of  the 
common  tailless  ape  and  tliat  of  man/  He  proceeds  tu  the  at- 
tempts of  others  to  ])rovt  that,  in  man,  the  proportion  Ik  tween 
the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum  is  greater  than  m  brut(  animals, 
and  dilates  on  the  number  and  depth  of  the  convolutions  in  the 
hmnaij  brain,  the  great  quantity  of  its  medullary  substance  in  pro- 
portion to  die  cortical,  &c.  (p.  197  )  All  these  are  very  curious 
and  valuable  subji  cts  of  inquiry  for  tiie  physiolocrist,  whose  busi- 
ness It  IS  to  trace  out  the  resemblances,  relations,  and  uses  of 
the  different  animal  organs.  It  is  only  when  such  speculations 
are  turned  to  thr  jiurpose  of  proving,  what  they  neither  <h»  nor  can 
pru\r  in  the  shi^liteHt  (ici^rce,  tliat  '  medullary  matter  tinnks,'  and 
that  man  onlv  diners  from  a  hrnte  in  the  structure  of  his  material 
brain,  that  liicy  degeni  rate  into  mischievous  absurdities. 

Among  other  means  of  establishing  his  principles,  Mr.  Law- 
rence has  recourse  to  pathology.  'They/  h*^  says,  *  who  consider 
tlie  uieotal  operations  as  the  acts  of  an  innnatcrial  being,  and  thus 
disconnect  the  sound  state  of  the  mind  from  organization,  act  very 
consistently  ju  disjoining  insanity  also  from  the  corporeal  struc- 
ture, and  in  representing  it  ns  a  disease,  not  of  the  brain,  but  of 
the  muid.  llius  we  come  to  disease  of  an  immaterial  being,  for 
iirhich,  suitably  enough^  mural  treatment  has  been  recommended/ 
—p.  J II. 

We  fully  agree  with  "him  that,  snitohhf  evoughj  m  niany  cas«'» 
VI  [!u  ntal  derangement,  moral  tn  atnu  nt  iias  been  recommended; 
and.  wIiaL  is  more,  we  believe  that  it  is  often  the  only  treat- 
nitut  which  i-^  foniul  efticacious.  We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that 
the  causes  and  the  phenomena  of  these  diseases,  as  well  as  the 
remedies  devised  for  them,  tend  very  decidedly  to  shew  at  once 
the  distinction  between  nund  and  matter,  and  their  immediate 
dcpendance  on  each  other  during  their  present  union.  Many 
causes  of  Jerangement  are  eulirely  mental.    That  the  first  effect 
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of  the  disorder  may  be  to  aff* ft  ilio  structure  of  tlie  hraiu,  and 
to  produce  .some  morbid  artion  of  it,  is  naturally  to  be  cxj^Tti'd 
froni  the  iutiniatc  union  whicli  sHbsistfi  betui'cn  tlu'ni.  In  ilx'se 
cases,  medical  reL'uiit  u  may  br  highly  usrful  ui  icslormgthe  lir  iiii 
to  its  natural  stale  and  tone,  and  |)ri,\riitin'^  its  dismscd  action 
from  rcartiuiT  on  the  disorder  of  the  uiiud  :  but,  ai  ilic  same 
time,  tlic  luuial  regimen  is  wanting  to  attack  the  primary  cause 
of  the  evil  i  and  we  appeal  to  every  penoo  ooitveraaiil  in  these 
disoniera,  whether  after  all  that  can  be  done  hj  medicine^  this 
treatment  of  the  mind  la  not  often  found  the  onlj  remedy  tfant 
is  effectual.  Hera  then  we  have  distinclly  marked  diaeaaea  ori- 
ginating m  the  mindy  and  through  that  actmg  upon  matter.  On 
the  other  hand^  there  are  frequent  and  well  known  cases  of  in- 
sanity arising  primarily  from  the  state  of  the  brain,  from  the  re- 
pletion of  its  Tessels,  and  con^c(|ucnt  intlammationy  or  some 
violent  blow  or  pressure  on  a  particular  part.  Here  the  primary 
seat  of  the  disorder  m  in  the  organ  ;  and  medical  treatment  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  it  to  its  |>rf»j>rr  healthy  tone  is  the  ob- 
'  vious  method  of  rcniovinfj  the  complauit.  Mr.  liawrcnre  tells 
us(|>.  I  IS)  that  he  has  tlis^^ected  the  heads  of  many  iu8aiie  per'^ons 
an<l  has  hardly  seen  a  single  brain,  which  (iai  not  exhibit  (>b\iuu«i 
jnarks  of  disease.  *  Sometimes,  indeed,*  he  adds,  with  what 
consistency  let  the  reader  judge,  *  the  mental  phen(jnn  ua  art; 
disturbed,  tcilhotU  any  visible  deviation  from  the  healtliy  structure 
of  the  brain.*  Allowing,  however,  the  case  to  be  as  he  first 
states,  that,  generally^  in  cases  of  derangement,  *  the  brain  eihi* 
bits  obvious  marks  of  disease,'  what  is  the  conclusion  ?  Hiat  the 
primaiy  cause  of  the  disorder  is  always  in  the  brain }  Assuredly^ 
not ;  but  that,  in  those  cases  where  the  disease  is  purely  men- 
tal, it  acts  upon  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and  brings  it  to  a  mor- 
bid state.  Thus  the  morbid  state  of  the  organ  is  the  amsequeme, 
not  tlie  cause,  of  the  disease.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  the 
brain  is  perceptibly  disensi d  in  all  cases  of  insanity.  Of  thirty- 
seven  dissections  made  at  Bethlehem  Hosj)ital,  tiie  structure  of 
the  brain  was  in  eievrn  cases  tinner  tlian  usual ;  in  six  it  was 
softer;  and  in  the  reniainiu;^  twenty  its  consisietu  e  was  natural.* 
Such  then  are  the  arguinents^ — we  believe  we  }iav<'  adverted  to 
uU  that  dejierve  the  slightest  consideratiuii— -bv  w  iu  ii  Mr.  Law- 
rence professes  to  prove  tliat  it  is  the  im  cUillaiy  juaiier  of  the 
brain  of  man  which  thinks,  reasons,  understands ;  that  there  is  no 
conscious  being  residing  within ;  that  alt  tlie  pheuomena  of  mind 
result  from  the  organization  of  matter,  and  that  when  this  orga- 
nized matter  b  dissolved  by  death,  every  thing  that  constitutes  the 
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faimuin  bein^  becomes  utterly  ortmct.  ](^ow  we  shouUI  not  be 
unwilling  to  leave  tbe  matter  entirely  to  the  common  aense  of 
the  reader,  and  to  ask,  whether  from  Mr.  lAwrence'a  own 
shewing,  from  the  facts  which  he  produces  and  from  the  mode 
of  his  reasoning  upon  diem,  there  does  not  result  4hat  decree 
of  probability,  which  amounts  almost  to  demonstration,  against 
hb  revolting  doctmes,  and  in  favour  of  those  which  he 
opposes. 

Brit  there  are  some  very  important  medicnl  fttcts,  (indt  prn- 
deiitly  of  the  many  powerful  arguments  of  anollicr  description,) 
which  Mr.  Lawrence  of  course  passes  over  in  silence,  which 
mainly  tend  to  prove  that  the  brum  is  only  the  in.strmnent,  and 
not  liie  (Miiiic  oi  the  tliiiikin>;  ami  icasoniug  powers.  W  e  allude 
principally  to  the  cases,  iii  \shich  it  has  been  found  that  every 
part  of  the  structure  of  the  brain  has  been  deeply  injured  if 
not  destroyed,  without  impeding  or  destroying  any  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind^  or  any  part  of  the  process  of  bought.  Instances 
of  this  kind  are  well  known  to  every  medical  man  conversant  in 
such  matters,  and  a  great  variety  of  them  are  on  record*  Br. 
Haller  mentions  a  case  in  which  half  a  pound  of  pus  was  found 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  yet  the  faculties  were  unimpaired 
till  death.  Sir  J.  Pringle  found  an  abscess  in  the  right  hemi- 
sphere of  the  bram  as  large  as  an  egg,  in  a  patient  who  had 
never  been  delirious,  nor  altogether  insensible.  A  woman,  under 
Diemerbroerch's  immediate  inspection,  whose  skull  was  fractured 
hy  the  fall  of  a  large  stone,  lost  a  quantity  of  brain  equal  in  si/e 
to  a  man's  hst,  yet  she  lived  thirty-six  days  after  the  nreidt  nt, 
without  alienation  of  muitl,  though  paralytic  on  the  side  o[)[)<)siie 
the  fracture.  Peyronie  tells  us  of  a  bov  m\  vears  old,  w  ho  ic- 
ceivi-d  a  pistol  shot  in  the  head;  a  suppuiaii m  lullowed,  (iiiring 
which  he  lost  a  great  quantity  of  the  brain  at  t  very  dressing  :  at 
the  end  of  eighteen  days  he  died,  having  retained  his  faculties  to 
the  last.  When  the  head  was  opened,  the  portion  of  brain  re- 
maining in  the  skull  did  not  esceed  the  size  of  a  small  egg.  Nor 
is  it  only  afler  the  destruction  of  the  superior  or  lateral  parts  of 
the  brain  that  the  powers  of  thought  have  been  known  to  eiist; 
they  have  survived  the  injuiy,  and  even  the  destruction  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  of  the  oasis  of  the  brain.  Haller  mentions 
several  instances  of  scirrhus  affecting  the  cercbelluni,  and  pro-  ^ 
dudng  death  without  previously  injuring  the  faculties.  Moi%- 
ga^ni  drives  a  particular  account  of  a  fatal  scirrhus  of  the  cere- 
bellum, slow  in  its  pro»»ress,  not  afFectinn^  the  patient's  sense  till 
the  last,  and  then  only  at  inter\'als.  JJr.  Ikunner  rcrords  a 
case  t)f  a  l»1a<  ksinith,  sixtv-fonr  years  of  ajie,  a  haul  drnikcf 
aud  au  indudUious  workmuU;,  who  citpued  iu  a  tit  of  apoplexy, 
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IwviDg  pawed  the  morauig  in  mppmot  food  heoltli.  On  disteo- 
tkm,  the  whole  braioy  even  the  base  of  it,  wu  fouad  to  be  in  a 
mo»t  diseased  itete^  yet  his  faculties  had  never  been  impaired^ 
and  he  had  been  remarkably  acute  in  his  judgiaoit.  Bonnet,  in 
a  patient  who  died  after  an  illness  of  Uvolve  years,  without  siitlV  r- 
iug  any  alienation  of  niiiul,  fouiul  tlie  wliole  vnhMt  .mce  of  llic  bruiii 
watery,  and  so  soft  tliat  it  would  iiin  lly  bear  llie  knlte.  The 
pineal  gland  has  been  so  often  fouuii  !»uppuruteil,  or  pettiiird, 
or  full  of  sabulous  pai titles,  witiiout  any  previous  affectinu  oi 
the  faculties,  that  it  seems  by  geoend  coaseat  to  be  given  up  as 
unnecessary  to  tiuukuig.'* 

The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  numerous  facts  of  this 
descriptioii  wfakb  might  be  adduced,  are  highly  important.  la 
the  tint  piaoe»  they  leador  nugatory  the  lucubiatioiis  of  apch 
ingenious  gentlemeii  as  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzbeim ;  snoe,  if  it  were 
true  that  particQlar  portions  of  the  brab  are  the  organs  of  par- 
ticular faculties,  then,  whenefer  that  particular  portion  is  diseased 
or  destroyed,  the  fiiciilty  connected  with  it  must  be  deranged,  or 
cease ;  whereas  the  contrary  is  notoriously  the  case.  We  never 
heard  of  a  person  losing  the  paasicNi  of  anger,  by  an  injury  on  one 
particular  part  of  his  brain,  or  being  deprived  of  the  talent  of  in* 
vention  hv  nn  n]i«seess  formed  in  another;  still  we  believe  there  are 
to  iomiii,  rveii  now  ,  iii  so!nr  of  our  sh(i|v«;,  inoHrls  <if  the  human 
skull  mapped  oat,  witli  the  regularity  ot  a  terrt  jlobe,  into 
districts  of  love,  Hpstrueiueness,  anger,  inventiveness,  6ic.  This, 
liow  (  ver,  is  only  by  tl)e  way  :  the  facts  just  adduced  press  most 
strongly  on  our  conviction  the  momentoui  truth,  that  it  is  not 
the  matter  of  the  brain  vtliiLii  thinks  and  reasons.  J^t  it  be 
granted  that  there  is  an  immaterial  soul  in  whicii  the  power 
of  thought  resides— i  soul  which  can,  and  at  some  future  time 
mUl,  exercise  its  fiicnlties  without  the  aid  of  the  nmterial  ttrae* 
tare  now  united  to  it;  and  the  instnces  of  the  full  exercise  of 
the  mental  faculties  under  severe  injuries  of  the  brain  carry 
nothing  with  them  that  cannot  be  accounted  for.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  it  be  supposed  that  it  is  the  matter  of  the  biain  whidh 
thinks  and  reasons,  and  it  will  seem  to  follow  as  a  necmary  con- 
sequoice  that  all  disease  of  the  brain  should  at  once  impede  and 
derange  the  power  of  thought,  and  tliat  the  loss  of  a  portion  of 
the  brain  should  be  an  actual  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  power  of 
thought.  As  far  as  wr  understand  tliose  who  maintain  this  theory, 
w  e  r<Hiceive  them  tn  im  an  thnt  it  is  the  proper  action  of  the  brain 
to  think  and  reason,  just  as  tl  is  of  {]w  livt  r  to  secrete  bile,  and  of 


*  See  a  paper  bv  Dr.  Fcrriax  iu  Uie  Meiuuiis  ui  iLc  M«iicUMc(  buciciy^  VoL  IV.  . 
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the  other  variont  glands  to  Mcrete  ihak  parfioiilar  flaida.  Now, 
as  it  appean  impowible^aiid  is  indeed  contrary  to  all  experiencei 
that  the  liver  and  other  glands  thovld  peilbnii  their  functions  fuUy^ 
while  their  whole  mats  is  diseased  or  a  portion  of  them  whollj 
gone,  it  seems  much  too  severe  a  tax  on  oor  credulity,  to  call  on 
us  to  believe,  that  the  brain,  as  the  cause  of  thought,  should, 
when  deeply  injured  or  parkiaUj  destroyed,  eiert  its  several 
powers  unimpaired. 

There  is  another  physical  fact  which  seems  quite  conclusive 
against  the  material  system :  and  which  19  thus  admirably  stated  - 
by  Mr.  Rennell. 

*  Experiments  and  observations  eive  us  abumJanl  reason  for  conclud- 
ing, that  the  brain  undergoes  wiihiti  in^cit  jpreci»ely  the  same  change 
with  the  remahider  of  the  body.  A  man  will  fidi  down  in  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy, and  be  recovered ;  in  a  few  years  be  will  be  attaekMt  by  another, 
which  will  prove  fatal.  Upon  dissection  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a 
cavity  formed  by  the  blood  effused  from  the  ruptured  vessel,  and  that  a 
certain  action  had  been  going  on,  which  gradually  absorbed  the  coagu- 
lated blood.  If  then  an  absorbent  system  exists  in  the  brain,  and  the 
or|;an  ilicrcby  undergoes,  in  the  course  of  a  certain  inne,  a  total  change, 
it  IS  impossible  that  this  flux  and  variable  substance  can  be 'endowed 
with  consciousness  or  tbougbc*  If  the  particles  of  the  brain,  either 
sepamtely  or  in  a  mass,  were  capable  of  consciottsness,  then  after  their 
removal  the  consciousness  which  they  produced  must  for  ever  cease* 
The  consequence  of  which  woiilfl  be,  that  personal  identity  must  be 
destroyed,  and  that  no  man  could  be  the  same  individual  being  that  he 
was  ten  years  a^o.  Bui  our  cumniuu  sense  informs  u^,  that  as  far  as 
our  opderslandiDg  and  oar  moral  responkibllitv  is  involved,  we  are  the 
same  individual  beings  that  we  ever  were.  If  the  body  alone,  or  any 
substance  subject  to  the  laws  of  body,  were  concerned,  peisonu 
identity  might  reasonably  be  doubted;  but  it  is  something  beyond  the 
brain  that  makes  the  man  at  every  period  of  his  life  the  same:  it  is 
consciousness. — The  body  may  be  gradually  changed,  and  yet  by  the 
deposition  of  new  particle  similar  to  those  which  ubsorpUun  has  re- 
moved, it  may  preserve  the  appearaaee  of  iiientity.  Bot  in  consctons* 
ness  there  is  real,  not  an  apparent  individnali^,  admitting  of  no  change 
nor  substitution/ — pp.  96---98» 

We  have  seen  with  what  earnestness  Mr.  Lawrence  contends 
that  man  is  onl^  a  superior  kind  of  brute  as  to  intellectual  endow* 
ments,  possessing  them  in  commoa  with  animals  of  every  descrip* 
tion,  and  diflferiog  only  in  degree ;  the  distinction  mainly  consisting 
in  two  or  three  additional  anterior  or  posterior  lobes  of  brain, 
or  in  the  relative  number  and  depth  of  the  convolutions  in  the 
medullnrv  uiatter.  Consistently  ^vith  these  ideas  it  might  be 
expected  that  be  -vvoidd  have  plnrrd  him,  as  to  corporeal  qua- 
lifications, in  ihr  rank  of  a  belter  s  ort  of  baboon  or  monkey, 
it  happeuS;  however^  that  he  is  very  ludiguant  at  this  opuiion, 
,  though 
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tlitHigh  maintained  by  Monltndtlo  and  IJoussoau.  According 
to  these  gnat  philnsopln  i {\\\io  yot  must  yield  to  Dr.  Darwin,) 
.  nuui,  in  his  nulural  and  proper  stale,  loses  the  os  sublime^  stoes  on 
all  Inuis,  is  covered  ujili  a  clothing  oF  hair,  and  furnished  with  a 
tail  (\\  ht  diiT  prehensile  ui  iiul  has  never  been  stated.)  It  may 
gtill  he  doubted  whether  the  species  w  ill  be  very  hi<^hly  flattered 
by  the  generic  and  specific  characU  rs  which  IVlr.  [.a\\  la  !h  e,  under 
the  auspices  of  IMumcnbach,  has  substituted  in  the  place  oi  tiiese 
ill  v\hieli  he.  is  so  much  offended— > 

•  Order,  bimanum  (two-haudcd) ;  genus»  homo ;  the  species,  sin  jlc, 
with  several  varieties :  characters,  erect  stature  ;  two  hands,  teeth  iij>- 
pruximatcd  and  of  equal  length;  the  inferior  iacisors  perpendicular; 
pfonineiil  dim ;  lationali  enmwed  with  speech,  unarmedy  oefeneelen/ 
^.193. 

— In  which  it  is  manifest  that  he  deems  the  perpendicularity 

of  the  inferior  incisors  and  the  prominence  of  the  chin  quite 

as  important  characteristic  marks  of  man,  as  his  powers  of  rea> 

BOD  and  his  intellectual  faculties.    He  proceeds,  however,  with 

no  inconsiderable  degree  of  anatomical  knowledge,  to  prove  that 

man  is  evidently  formed  to  bear  an  erect  attitude,  and  that  be  is 

clearly  distmguished  in  his  corporeal  stn^cture  hom  every  other 

living  creature.   He  observes,  among  other  proofs  of  his  being 

designed  for  erectness  of  attitude,  mt  the  length  and  strength 

of  the  lower  limbs  are  peculiar  to  man ;  and,  that  all  the  monkey 

tribe,  even  those  which  are  thought  to  approach  him  moat  neariy, 

fall  very  short  in  this  respect,  their  lower  limbs  being  short  and 

weak,  and  manifestly  inadequate  to  sustain  the  body  in  an  erect 

posture.   He  notices  the  disproportion  m  the  respective  lengths  of 

our  upper  and  lower  limbs,  as  clearly  pointing  out  the  different 

offices  thcnr  are  intended  to  execute ;  the  superior  length  and 

power  of  the  latter  making  us  totally  unfit  to  go  on  all  fours.  To 

the  long  and  powerful  femur,  he  says,  to  the  strong  tibia,  to  the 

broad  articubr  surfaces  which  join  these  at  the  knee,  no  parallel 

can  be  met  with  in  any  animal. 

The  human  feet  too,  he  adds,  bemg  the  ultimate  support  of  the 

whole  frame  and  primary  agents  of  locomotion,  are  cnaracterized 

by  a  combinatiofi  of  greater  breaddi,  strength,  and  solidity,  in 

proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body,  than  those  of  any  animal.  The 

whole  surface  of  the  tarsus,  metatarsus  and  tctes  resting  on  the 

ground,  and  the  os  calcis  fonning  a  right  angle  with  the  leg  are 

peculiar  to  man ;  even  the  simia  and  the  bear  have  the  end  of  the 

OS  calcis  raised,  so  that  this  bone  begins  to  form  an  acute  angle 

with  the  leg ;  the  dog,  cat,  and  other  digitated  animals,  do  not 

rest  on  thiv  tarsus  or  carpus,  but  merely  on  the  toes ;  in  the  cloven 

.footed  ruminants,  the  os  calcis  is  raised  nearly  into  a  perpendt- 
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cuUur  ]KMilMm.  Thus,  as  we  depart  from  man,  the  foot  b  more 
and  more  contracted  and  elongatod,  the  part  scrvinj^  for  support 
reduced,  ami  tlio  angle  of  the  beelbonc  rendered  niori'  ;u  ule. 
Tho  i»reat  size  of  the  os  calcis,  and  partj<  ulaily  the  bulk  and  pro- 
niuu  111  <  of  its  posterior  projection,  to  uiiK  li  ihr  powerful  mus- 
cles of  tlie  ealf  are  afllxed,  correspond  to  its  mi|)uitmit  otHce  of 
supporting  tiic  back  of  the  foot  and  resisting  force  applied  to  the 
front  ol  tile  body.  The  concavity  of  the  sole  is  an  arrangement 
rendered  necessary  by  the  whole  surface  resting  tlat  on  the 
ground;  providing  room  for  the  muscles,  nfiiyes,  vessels  and 
teadoDS  of  the  toes,  and  assisting  all  the  fuoctioDS  of  the  foot, 
*  The  gradually  increased  breadth  of  the  foot  towards  the  front, 
the  prombence  of  its  solid  and  nearly  immovable  parts,  the 
tarsus  and  metatarsus,  over  the  more  fleiible  toes,  the  direction 
of  the  metatarsal  bone  supportmg  the  great  loe,  its  situation  and 
vvant  of  mobility,  are  circumstances  of  strong  contrast  with  the 
structure  of  the  hand,  plainly  pointing  out  the  fonner  as  organized 
for  strength  and  resistance,  and  adapted  to  encrease  the  extent 
and  solidity  of  its  support.* — p.  145. 

Mr.  T^awn-nce  instnnces  many  other  peculiarities  of  the  human 
structure,  in  tin  toiin  of  tlu  pelvis;  the  distribution,  size,  and 
offices  of  the  imiseles;  the  shape  of  the  breast  and  thorax,  and 
peculiar  foriiialion  of  the  spine,  as  clearly  shewing  that  man  is 
destined  to  be  rrcct,  antl  th  it  he  is  most  clearly  distinguished 
by  essential  characters  from  all  the  brute  creation. — pp.  146 — 
154.  He  afterwards  considers  more  particularly  the  upper  extre- 
mities of  the  human  frame,  shewing  that,  while  they  are  enturely 
unsuited  to  the  office  of  supporting  the  body,  they  are  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  uses  to  which  we  put  them,  that  of  seizing 
and  holding  obpects,  and  thereby  executing,  besides  all  the  pro« 
cesses  of  £e  arts,  many  minute  but  most  serviceable  actions  of 
constant  recurrence.  Comparing,  too,  the  structure  of  those  ani- 
mals which  approach  nearest  to  the  human  form,  with  tliat  of 
man,  be  shews  that  they  are  as  ilV  suited  to  the  erect  attitude  as 
man  is  perfectly  ada{)ted  for  it.  As  the  result  of  his  mquiry,  he 
states  '  that  the  erect  stature  is  not  only  ti  necessary  n  sult  of  the 
huTiKi!!  strtioture,  but  that  it  is  peculiar  to  niau;  and  tiiat  the  dif- 
ferences in  tlie  form  and  arranirement  of  })arts,  derived  from  this 
source  only,  are  alnindaiiUy  sultitient  to  distuiguishman  by  a  wide 
interval  from  ah  ollm  animals.* — p. 

From  ilic  forms  of  the  limbs,  luid  the  general  structure  of  the 
frame,  Mr.  Lawrence  proceeds  to  the  head,  and  the  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities;  aud  here  he  reverts  to  his  fonner  specula- 
tions, considering  that  in  these  most  important  characteristics  of 
his  nature,  man  is  nothbg  more  than  an  oroug-outang  or  a(>e, 
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with  more  '  ample  cerebral  hemispheres/  in  whom  die  rotuiiditj 
of  the  skull  gives  room  for  *  the  more  exquisite,  rompliented, 
aiul  perfeetlv  developrrl  struclurf  of  the  hrain,  nriH  ni  rrvn^c- 
quence,  for  su|>€riorily  in  propensities,  letlmgs  ami  iiu<  lU  <  tual 
faculties/ — p.  *2J7-    In  consistency  w  ith  thi  «e  u{vn$,  lie  uiaintaiiu 
that,  ill  those  varieties  of  the  liuiuau  spcues  nvIik  h  havr  a  *  re- 
treating forehead  and  depressed  vertex,  there  is  a  aaluuii  iiUe- 
riority  m  intellectual  capacity  ;  uiui  tiiat  it  is  as  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  tiie  Americans  or  Africans  can  be  raised  by  any 
culture  to  aa  equal  height  in  moral  watnnents  ud  mtellecttial 
eangf  vrith  Buropeans,  aa  to  hope  that  tlie  bulldog  may  be 
made  to  equal  the  gieyhound  in  apeed,  or  the  ouwoff  taught 
to  rival  in  talenta  and  acquiienenta  the  aagacioua  and  dooie 
|»oodle.' — p.  501.   We  mighty  and  periiapt  ought,  to  reply  to 
thia  aigument,  by  phyaiological  lacta  derived  hom  other  animala 
whose  percipieiit  pow  ers  are  not  varied  by  greater  changes  in  the 
iSMm  of  the  brain  m  individuals  of  the  same  species  hihabitiBg  ditf» 
ferent  parts  of  tlie  globe ;  and  by  historical  facts  respecting  vari- 
ous tribes  of  man  himself,  experiencing  as  little  chanp:e  of  faculty 
under  like  chanj^es  of  the  seusorium  :  but  we  are  hastening;  to 
a  conclusion,  and  cannot  llu  refore  stop  to  inquire  the     «  (  i'^f  <ie- 
gree  in  which  Mr.  l/;n\rence  is  honu  out  m  this  assri  iion,  (m 
consider  how  fariti.s  lonsigtent  vvrtii  Nvhat  he  allows  in  otiu  i  pas- 
sages respecting  some  of  the  savage  tribes  of  Nortli  Amiuea, 
that  tliey  are  intrepid,  ardent|  generous  and  hiuuane  ;  faithful  to 
engagements  ;  *  that  their  lofty  sentiments  of  independence,  ardent 
courage,  and  de? olad  friaidahtp  would  auatam  a  comparison  with 
the  most  splendid  aunilar  eaamples  in  the  more  highly  gifted 
tacea.*  We  conlsnt  oundvea  widi  renuiridng  that  llhia  warm  friend 
of  ciril  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man  supplies  the  best  apology  for 
those  who  would  recess  the  benevolent  attempta  to  raise  the  poor 
African  in  the  scale  of  civilization;  and  that  if  at  anytime  a  suave* 
driver  in  the  West  Indies  should  feel  some  qualms  of  conacieiic«« 
for  treatuig  tlie  blacks  under  his  care  as  a  herd  of  oxen,  he  would 
have  only  to  imbibe  Mr.  Lawrence's  idea  respecting  their  bein^ 
as  inferior  to  himself  in  mental  faculties  as  the  mastiff  is  to  the 
greyhound  in  '<^vit'tness,  and  his  mind  would  at  once  be  sec  nt 
ease  on  l)ie  subject. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  impni  lant  subject  of  Mr.  Law  reiire'ji 
doctrine  of  materialism.  It  is  udi  certainly  to  j)liysinln.:\  that  we 
look  for  the  main  prouU  ui  the  inimaleiialily  of  the  soul,  niul 
its  continuance  after  death — we  only  ask  that  this  valuable 
science  may  not  be  enlisted  into  the  service  of  infiduliiy  ;  that,  by 
disguising  or  concealing  its  facts,  or  misrepresenting  the  inferences 
to  which  they  justly  le«l,  it  may  not  be  brought  to  mvalidale  those 
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other  proofii  of  the  immaterial  and  iramortal  nature  of  the  soul, 
which,  in  reality,  it  is  calculated  to  support.  Mr.  Lawrence  has 
the  contidcnce  to  tel!  his  readers,  while  he  is  striviiif^  with  all  his 
power  to  provo  that  men  have  no  souls,  and  that  the  aiedulhiry 
nmttrr  of  tlu  ir  brains  tiiinks,  tiiat  lie  is  ouiv  speaking  phvsio- 
lo^ically,  and  tliat  *■  the  theological  doetnue  ol  liiu  sonl  and  its  se- 
parate existence  has  nothing  to  do  witti  this  physiological  ^ues^ 
tion.* — p.  8.  Notliinp:  to  do  with  it!  Is  he  in  his  senses,  or  is  he 
insnltlnj^  the  nndersimulings  of  his  readers?  He  endeavours  to 
dcmonstrutt^  from  physiological  priucipies,  that  what  he  calls  the 
theological  doctrine  of  the  soul  b  totally  false,  and  then  says  that 
this  doctriae  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  '  physiological  queitionU 
Why  wilt  he  not  be  content  with  endeavouring  to  rpb  men  of  their 
religiottf  hopes,  and  to  degnule  them  to  the  brute  creetiony  witl»* 
out  expecttng  to  impose  on  their  simplicity  by  such  assertions ! 

We  are  imw  illing  to  draw  our  readers  into  metmphysicti  dis^fO^ 
sitiooB,  and  shall  not  therefore  dwell  upon  the  tigument  for  the 
immnleriality  of  the  conscious  principle  in  man,  uig^  with  great 
success  by  i)r.  Clarke  in '  his  letters  to  Dodwcll,  and  which  is 
founded  on  the  position,  that  the  perception  or  consciousness  which 
we  have  of  onr  existence  is  necessarilv  iiidivisihle,  since  it  ^vould 
be  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  one  part  of  it  could  l)e  here, 
and  another  there. — But  we  forbear  to  enlarge  on  an  nrgumentof 
this  knul,  alU)(>iijj;li  it  is  our  firm  upinion  that  it  li:is  never  been 
satisfai  torily  answered  ;  and  we  >\  {mld  rather  entreat  the  reader 
again  to  consider  whether  he  can  at  all  reconcile  it  to  his  under- 
standing to  believe,  that  the  exalted  faculties  and  capacities,  moral 
and  intellectual,  which  belong  to  the  mmd  of  man,  can  be  the 
mere  result  of  particles  of  matter  disposed  and  arranged  into  pu^ 
ticttlar  oiigans  r 

Bttty  in  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  for  moral  improvement^ 
and  in  the  adaptation  ol  the  course  of  things  in  this  world  to  pro- 
mote it,  we  surely  discern  still  clearer  indications  of  a  destination 
to  some  ulterior  end.  We  find  ourselves  placed  in  a  state  which 
is  manifestly  a  state  of  trial  and  of  discipline.  We  have  good  and 
evil  set  before  us;  we  are  agitated  by  passions  and  affections, 
exposed  to  sorrows  and  anxietie*?,  enrTrcled  with  temptations 
of  every  kind.  We  feel  that,  by  exercising  habitual  controul 
over  our  passions,  atid  by  turning  to  good  account  the  discifiliiie 
of  sorrow,  temptations  and  disappointments,  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  make  a  continual  progress  tow  ai  ds  moral  {>c  i  1i  ( lion,  to 
t-xall  our  piety,  to  increase  our  resignation,  to  conhrni  uur  reso- 
lution, to  refine  our  desires.  Is  it  probable,  is  it  possible,  that, 
while  this  is  the  manifest  tendency  of  things,  there  should  be  no 
end  designed  in  the  appobitment  of  it ;  that,  after  a  progress  to- 
wards 
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wards  perfection  gradually  carried  on  to  a  certain  poinly  all 
should  at  ODC€  be  doaed,  and  the  whole  hun^oi  creature  become  as 

if  he  had  never  been  I 

Again,  it  is  surely  not  doubtful  that  every  thing  in  this  world 
is  under  the  superitttendeace  of  a  Being  Infuiitely  benevolent  and 
just.  Is  it  consistent  with  either  of  tliese  high  attributes,  that 
man  should  have  been  formed  with  faculties,  which,  as  all  expe- 
rience teaches,  lead  to  the  anticipation  of  a  future  state,  and  that 
all  this  anticipation  should  be  built  on  error  and  delusion  I  Uow 
many,  in  all  ages,  have  nobly  sacrificed  immediate  worldly  good ; 
have  patiently  endured  privation,  pain  and  suffering ;  have  even 
freely  yielded  up  life  itself,  from  the  confident  anticipation  that 
an  availing  recompense  awaited  them  beyond  the  grave?  Would 
a  benevolent  and  just  Being  permit  these  sacrifices  to  be  niad^ 
and  the  hopes  on  which  they  are  founded  to  end  in  utter  disap- 
pointment t 

Once  more— where,  in  the  course  of  the  present  world,  do  we 
find  the  stamp  and  impress  of  Go<rs  perfect  and  eternal  justice? 
Ilie  pious  soul  frequently  mourns  iiiuliT  contiimed  pain  and 
affliction — the  wicked  is  blessed  with  sound  health  and  alacrity  of 
spirits.  The  innocent  falls  into  the  snares  of  the  guilty,  virtue 
iiink^  into  obscurity,  and  vice  is  raised  to  eminence;  the  plans  of 
liiiu  who  is  strivin*^  to  benefit  bis  fellow  creatures,  end  in  disap- 
poiiiiment,  while  tliev  s( »  k  only  to  injure  and  destroy,  <2;o  on 
successfully  :uul  attain  their  ^>urposcs.  What  is  the  intVrencc 
from  nil  ihU  ^  that  God  exorcises  no  providence  over  world  ? 
Is  it  not  rather  that  there  must  be  some  state  of  «  \lst( m  e  beyond 
the  present,  when  all  that  appears  now  perpk  xrd  will  be  made 
clear,  and  all  that  is  im|>erfect  a(l|ll^l<  !  ncfv^Kiiug  to  the  rule  of 
nil"  li;iii£[inL:  :ui(i  inierrini^  vvi^dnm  nid  i^Aiiuiiiesb ? 

I)iit,  it'  tlu  se  are  the  «Tmi  hisioiis  ui  unassKsled  reason,  Revela- 
tion gives  us  the  hi«:hesi  p{)ssible  sanction  lor  their  truth.  Keve- 
lution  pcisitively  assures  us  that  there  is  a  life,  a  never-eiidiii,:;  life 
bevoixl  tlie  present,  that  there  is  a  soul  uuhiu  us,  uhu  h  can  live 
liistUK  t  ijoiii  the  body,  and  which  uill  live,  when  the  body  sfinll 
have  mouldered  into  thist.  It  tells  lis  that  there  will  be  a  day  ol 
n  iirrection,  and  of  juilgment.  a  dav  when  justice  will  reien 
triuuipliant  and  all  riii^hteousm  ss  bt  lultilled.  Here  we  have  no 
crude  speculations,  no  ill-diL'^i  stetl  tluoi  u  s  of  self-styled  philo- 
.sophers  ;  but  iIm  ^iih  wnidot  Gotl  ln]ll^^  lt,  confirmins^  our  belief, 
<-h'vatin«:  our  liopcb^  and  teaching  Ui»  the  true  cud  and  destiny  of 
our  being ! 

Nempc  h.TC  quae  cogiiat  et  vult 
Mens,  baud  terrenis  cootlata  est  ex  eiementis. 

Verum 
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Vet^m  banc  interea  Deus  banc  exstinguerc  po«it: 

Esto :  Deus  powit,  si  feit  divina  voluntas. 

At  vok  extivgvet:  neqoe  eoim  vis  Ulasciendt 

Tot  res  humana  lam  longe  sorte  lemolab, 
Nec  porro  a;terni  nunqiiHm  satiala  cupido, 
Kec  desiderium  nostiis  in  niendbus  ha?rcns 
Peri'ecli,  frualia  cat.    Jam,  si  l.ia  ju-ique  rcc^ununL 

Ut  sceleri  nalestt,  bene  virtutitjULs  nec  ilia 
Atcerotri  san  obtingat,  dum  vivtmr  istic ; 
Reslat  lit  boo  aliu  fiat  discrimen  in  svo. 

One  word  more,  and  we  have  done.  Mr.  Lawrence  contends 
(p.  106.)  that  the  doctrines  which  he  promulgates  are  true,  and 
that  truth  ought  always  to  be  spoken.  We  beg  leave  to  remind 
him  that^  when  he  artirais  the  doctruies  to  be  true,  the  most  he 
can  possibly  mean  is  that  he  beiievti  them  to  be  so ;  and  it  is 
■ot  to  be  justiiiedy  we  must  inform  him,  on  any  sound  principle^ 
that  a  man  should,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstance?;,  give 
currency  to  opinions  of  every  description,  on  the  mere  ground 
tlmt,  in  his  private  judj;iiu  nl,  he  believes  ihein  to  be  true.  A  eon- 
siderale  ]>erson  will  always  feel  a  certain  distrust  of  his  own  opi- 
nions, when  he  finds  them  opposed  to  lliose  maintained  by  llic 
j»eiierahty  of  mankind,  iin  ludmt;  the  wisest  and  the  best;  and 
above  all,  lie  will  most  beiiouuly  weigh  the  teudeney  and  the 
probable  consequences  of  tlieir  general  reception.  Apply  this  to 
the  opinions  maintained  by  Mr.  Lawrence.  Their  tendency  to 
impair  the  wel£ure  of  society,  to  break  down  the  best  and  holiest 
sanctions  of  moral  obUgation^  and  to  give  a  free  rein  to  the  worst 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  is  fully  admitted  even  by  those  who 
embrace  them.  V^okaire,  it  is  w  ell  know  n,  checked  his  company 
Irom  repeating  blasphemous  impieties  before  the  8er>antSy  <  lest/ 
said  h^y '  they  should  cut  all  our  throats and  Mr.  Lawrence, 
we  apprehend,  would  much  sooner  entrust  his  life  and  property 
to  a  person  who  believed  that  he  had  an  innnortal  and  accountable 
.voul,  than  to  one  who  l>elieved,  with  him,  that  nudullary  matter 
timiks,  and  that  the  whole  human  being  perishes  with  the  disso- 
lution of  the  body.  What  advantage  then  ean  he  propose  to 
hinisflf,  by  endeavouring  to  proniuie  the  general  rt  ception  of  his 
opaiiousi'  Is  it  possible  tlmt  he  can  desire  to  inereasc  human 
vice  and  misery,  to  degrade  his  species  by  sow  ing  the  seeds  of 
more  sensuality,  impiety,  profligacy  and  woddly-mmdedness  than 
he  actually  finds  among  tiiem?  Or,  when  he  knows  that  such 
in  the  tendency  of  his  conduct*  is  it  possible  that  his  fancied  love 
of  trath,  or  the  indulgence  of  his  vanity  can  outweigh  the  feeluig 
of  what  he  owes  to  ttie  welfare  of  his  fellow^reatures  ? 

We  are  hy  no  means  snrprized  to  hear  that  Mr.  Lawrence  has 
you  XXII.  NO.  xuii*  c  aeiiously 
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serumsly  iojnred  hunself  in  the  opinion  of  the  more  respectable 
part  of  his  profession  by  his  late  proceedings  ;  «nd  that  he  hat 

already  experienced  from  the  public  some  of  those  consequences 
which  he  might  have  foreseen  as  the  natural  result.  It  baa  aofne- 
times  been  said  that  sceptical  opinions  are  prevalent  to  a  coii- 
siderable  extent  ii^  the  profession  to  which  he  belong.  We  hope, 
and  we  believe,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Certam  we  are,  that 
while  Mr.  Lawrence  is  nn  ahnost  solitary  instance  of  a  person  of 
any  consideration  in  tliat  profession  who  has  publicly  maintained 
opinions  hostile  to  religion,  vrry  many  of  the  most  eminent  in- 
dividuals in  it  hme  been  distinguished  tor  the  fimmcss  and  the 
soundness  ot  tlicir  religious  principles;  ;nid,  nn  ihe  present  oc- 
casion, tlit  stand  whic  h  many  of  them  have  made  ULiamst  his  per- 
nicious and  degrading  doctrioes  has  been  such  as  do  them  iofi* 
oite  credit. 

But  something  more  is  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public  and  the  crt  dit  of  the  institution.  It  appears  to  us  impe- 
rative on  liiose  wlio  have  the  superintendence  of  the  Roval  Col- 
lesre  of  Surgeons,  to  make  it  an  iiitlispensuble  eondiUun  of  the 
cuntmuance  of  Mr.  Lawrence  in  the  office  of  lecturer,  not  only 
that  he  should  strictly  abstain  bum  propagating  any  similar  opi- 
nions in  future,  but  tlral  he  should  expnnfre  from  his  lectures  al- 
ready pubUslied  all  those  obnoxious  passa*jjes  w  hu  h  have  giv<  n 
such  deserved  oilence,  and  which  are  now  circulutmg  under  the 
aanciioQ  of  the  College. 


Aht.  it.  Mtmoircs  sur  la  Mnrine,  et  les  Fonts  el  Chaussees  dc 
France  et  d* Angleterref  amh  uant  deux  Relations  de  I  oi/n<^a 
faits  jxir  I'  J liU'ur  dans  /es  Ports  d^j4nglet err c,  (rEcosse  et  d'lr- 
iamlifdans  fen  annfcs  I8U),  ISI7  !81S;  la  Description  ik 
la  Jefte  de  Plymouth,  du  Canal  Calt:dumvn,Sic.  Par  Charles 
Diipii].    Wivi^.  18 19. 

^  I  4i  E  avowed  object  of  M.  Charles  Dupin's  two  visits  to 
Great  Britain  was  the  iuipiovement  of  a  treatise  on  Naval 
Aichitecture,  which  he  undertook  hi  IS  13;  but  which,  he  can- 
diiily  confesses,  was  found  to  be  defective  by  a  commission  ap- 
pointed to  examine  it  at  lOulon,  'lo  supply  those  defects, 
and  lu  make  it  more  generalK  ustlul,  M.  Dnpin  was  uiduced  to 
visit  the  princip  il  ports  of  France,  aud  the  other  maritime  powers 
of  Lui  upej'  and  with  this  view  (as  we  have  said)  he  (  auie  to 
England,  bringing  wilh  Iv.va  h  n  *  Miimcndalions  as  procured 
him  an  easy  admission  to  al!  ihi  naval  and  militarv*  establishmeots 
of  tlic  United  Kin<;dom,  aud  other  great  works  aud  maaufactoiies 
both  public  and  private. 

M.  Dupin 
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M.  -Dupb  18  a  captain  hx  the  com  of  Naval  Engineersy  a 
member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and,  we  beHevei  of  the  f  nsti* 
ttttCy  and  was  formerly  soperintendant  of  the  Naval  Arsenal  at 
Dunkirk.  He  is  undoubtedly  a  shrewd  and  intelligent  young  man, 
and  no  bad  sample  of  the  produce  of  Buonaparte's  polyteclinic 
schools ;  having  published  a  good  deal  on  mathematical  and  phi- 
losophical subjects,  translated  Demotthenes^  with  an  essay  on  the 
Eloquence  of  the  Athenian  orator,  an^  wntienj  proh  ptt dor !  *  a 
letter  to  3i/Wyjlioi*g0»' on  the  comparative  merits  of  iiacineaud 
Shakspeare  i 

I-<e8s  partial  lliaii  nmst  ut  his  countrymen  to  hjs  own  nation 
and  less  prejiuliccd  aguui^sL  <  v(  ry  other,  he  nevertheless  now  and 
th«'n  .suffers  an  undue  bias  to  warp  his  better  judgment,  and,  d. 
CurdinairCf  compliments  i Vance  at  the  expense  ot  England  and 
of  truth.  Our  readers  probably  recollect  that,  in  a  former  Num- 
ber of  this  work,*  we  noticed  the  groans  of  the  Institute  at  the 
reading  of  Diipin's  Report,  in  which  due  credit  was  given  to 
the  state  of  perfectioo  in  which  he  found  madimery  in  general  ia 
Great  Britam ;  and  they  can  hardly  have  forgotten  that  when  the 
invention  of  all  thb  machinery  was  claimed  for  ihe  transcendant 
gjenius  of  Frenchmen,  *  the  groans  ceased,  the  clouds  were  dis* 
pelted,  and  all  became  calm,  cheerful,  and  serene/  This  is  pretty 
much  the  line  taken  in  the  volume  before  US.+  While  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  praise  and  admiration  is  bestowtd  on  the  great  public 
M orks,  the  naval  and  military  establisliinrnls,  and  the  ma<  him  rv 
employed  in  the  manufactories  fww  u\  pnvnte  individuals,  there 
\h  ».r:Mri'iy  an  article  in  Nvliieh  it  i>  not  iliscuvered  that  tlie  inven- 
tive iacullies  of  till-  Trench  had  prcccdt d  us  ;  thoutdi  it  is  aduiitted 
that  we  have  left  them  at  an  nuuiea2>uruble  di^Uuce  iu  eaiijing 
their  inventions  into  practice. 

*  Having  exhausted  (it  is  thus  that  M.  Dupin  commences) 
every  thing  useful  and  ingenious  afforded  by  maritime  France, 
I  turned  my  eyes  towards  a  people  who,  for  a  century  past, 
have  wielded  the  sceptre  of  the  seas,  and,  without  resting  on  tie 
superiority  of  their  labours,  are  striving  more  and  more  to  reach 
perfection/  \\U  first  visit  is,  of  course,  to  the  capital,  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  observations  under  three  points  of  view;  first, 
as  the  greatest  port  for  trade ;  next  as  the  focus  of  industry  for  the 
niaritinie  arts ;  and,  lastly,  as  the  centre  of  the  operations  of  the 
military  marine  or  navy.    He  tinds  London  to  be,  by  nature, 

"^NoTxXXV  1 1,  p.  1 95~wtt.  \     [  ^ 

\  An  .tlibrcvi.itrd  iran^lalion  of  tliis  wurli,  witli  Notes  bv  tin-  Traiisfiifor,  Jia*  been  in- 
serted in  the  Third  Nuinljcr  of  m  periudicdi  collection  o|  •  Mudern  V  i>^  t«gc>  and  Tra- 
vfb,'  liT  Sir  Richud  PMIIifw.  'Hie  acennict  and  infimiMtion  diaplayed  the  author 
of  Uii)  little  tract  lead  us  tu  regiet  that  It  did  not  appear  in  •  iBOffe  aitiacdfcilMpab  and 
tuMkr  mm  wurtby  au»picc». 

c  2  what 
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what  Paris  ought  to  he  by  art,  a  sea-port.  He  deacribea  the 
tters  of  shipping  which,  in  clusters  of  five,  sis,  seven,  aiul  even 
eight  abreast,  are  anchored  in  the  Thames,  and  which  succeed 
one  another  almost  without  interruption,  from  the  very  foot  of 
London  Bridge  to  the  distance  of  some  miles  down  the  river.  He 
remarks  that  these,  however,  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  mercan- 
tile marine  belonging  to  the  metropolis;  for  that  all  the  ships 
which  trade  to  the  East  Indies  have  their  particular  wet^ocks  or 
basbs,  both  for  imports  and  exports;  that  those  which  trade  to 
the  West  Indies,  in  like  manner,  have  theirs;  that  shipa  of  all  na- 
tions are  received  into  those  called  the  London  Docks;  and  that 
the  Greenland  Dock,  originally  constructed  for  vessels  employed 
in  the  fisheries  of  that  country,  has  subsequeutly  received  a  oiore 
extensive  destinatbn. 

'  Twenty  yearj>  have  n«l  yel  elapsed,  since  this  last  mentioned  dock, the 
tmallait  of  all,  was  the  only  one  existing.  War  unex|)ectedly  occurred, 
aad  we  covered  the  continent  with  our  trophies.  Every  where,  throogli- 
out  impoverished  Europe,  the  commerce  of  England  seemed  So  lecede 
before  our  victorious  banners.  We  imagined  that  Great  Britain,  ex- 
hausted, was  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  But,  while  our  sight  was  darkened 
by  the  smoke  of  a  noble  incense  of  glory,  unlooked  for  opulence  over- 
flowfd  with  its  treasures  llie  British  (Mii|)i?e;  the  rivers  were  not  wide 
enouizh  to  contain  all  the  jiljips,  and  it-vNcr  years  suflioed  lor  a  few  indi- 
viduals to  exca\aU'  and  con-^ltuct,  at  their  expensi-,  the  dock's  which 
receive  the  irudiu*;  deels  ol  the  two  heniisjiheres,  than  it  required  far 
the  triumphant  government  of  France  to  erect  some  of  the  quays  of  the 
Seine.  These  are  the  prodigies  of  the  seas  !*-— p.  S. 

Tliese  are  the  *  prodigies'  of  somctiiiug  more — but  we  will  nut 

disiHite. 

If  1  lauce  liad  not  tirslbcen  toruiti  pieces  l)v  intenml  dissensions, 

which  led  to  a  inilitary  despotism;  if  she  had  prudeiulv  applic'l 

but  a  I)  the  of  the  sums  expended  in  cluM  ishiiig  the  unhounded 

ambition  of  a  nulitary  despot,  and  tlaiu  rinn;  the  vaivit}  of  his 

willing  slaves,  she,  as  well  as  laiulaiid,  nii«]5lit  \\\x\c  elected  more 

useful  works  than  *  some  of  the  ()na\s  of  the  Seine.'    It  is  some 

consolatiou  for  us  to  reflect  that,  at  the  verv  iiiouioiit  lhi?>  restless 

passion  was  not  only  ruining  the  nutiuii  b)  which  it  was  fos- 

teredy  but  bringing  on  our  own  an  accumulation  of  debt,  which 

no  one  would  have  been  bold  enough  to  pronounce  her  abdity  to 

incur,  much  less  her  strength  to  bear — that  during  this  eventful 

and  fearftil  period,  the  public  spirit  of  the  nation  should  have 

carried  her  ener^es  to  a  height  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 

vrorld;  and  that,  by  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  agn- 

Cttlture,  coinmercey  and  manufoctures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 

by  the  conitntction  of  canals,  roads,  bridges,  drabs,  flocksp  and 

harbours, 
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faarboursy  tbe  national  weallli  riiould  be  increased  to  such  a  de- 
gree, as  not  only  to  afford  us  the  means  of  keeping  faith  with  the 
public  craditory  but  of  gradually  discharging  the  obligatiooi 
which  DOW  weigh  ao  heavily  on  the  state.  W e  have  heard  (and  we 
can  trust  our  authorities)  that  not  less  than  PiO  niDltons  sterlinij, 
or  a  sum  equal  to  one  ftnirth  partof  tlie  w  liole  debt  created  diiriii*; 
the  late  war,  were  exj)eiHlc  (<  by  the  ijoveniment  and  intHviduuls 
in  the  preal  national  works  above  notjr«*d,  and  in  thr  appIiiatK  a 
of  machinery  to  the  various  branches  of  useful  and  piodui  iivc  urts. 

M.  Dupia  observes,  that  the  construction  of  our  w«  t-dorkM  or 
basins  diners  essentialiy  from  that  ui  llicirs,  by  having  liic  cuulain- 
ing  wallti  concave  on  the  exterior  side  or  tliat  next  the  u  ater,  and 
convex  on  that  next  the  land ;  whereas  theirs  have  plain  ^ces, 
widi  the  stones  placed  in  horixontal  conrses.  It  was  Mr.  Rennie, 
we  believe^  who  first  adopted  the  plan  of  cuttmg  off  the  heads  of 
the  piles  in  an  angle  inclining  in%vards  or  towards  tbe  land  side, 
and  of  laying  the  courses  of  stone  in  the  same  inclined  angle,  bj 
which  a  greater  resistance  is  offered  lo  the  pressure  of  the  earth, 
nnd  the  wall  prevented  from  being  puslied  outwards,  as  is 
more  or  less  the  case  in  most  of  the  walls  built  on  the  old  eoD" 
struction,  which  is  still  the  practice  in  France.  M.  Dupin  also  no- 
tices the  superior  advantages  of  buildinir  tfie  lork-^rates  convex, 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water;  oi  usinir  the  steam-engine  for 
draining  the  works  of  liydraulic  operations;  and  of  iron  railways 
for  the  renu)val  of  stones,  sand,  and  other  heavy  materials.  *  To 
these,*  says  he,  *  luiiilaiul  owes  a  part  of  her  wealth.  Never, 
without  them,  could  coal,  iron-ore,  limestone,  slate,  and  other  raw 
materials  have  been  conveyed  to  such  distances,  and  at  such  a 
trifling  expense.'  The  dredging-machbies  of  the  Thames,  erected 
on  lighters  or  barges,  and  worked  by  the  steam-engine,  attracted 
his  attention,  from  their  being  altogether  unknown  in  France- 
It  is  something  at  least  to  be  allowed  the  invention  of  a  mud- 
raisin«r  machine! — and  he  describes  tliem  as  being  at  once  veiy 
siii4)i(%  very  efficient,  and  very  economical.* 

Tbe  diving-bell  with  its  apparatus  is  next  described  as  a  ma- 
chine of  infaiite  use  in  all  hydraulic  works.  *  It  is,'  says  M.  Du- 
pin, *  the  geometry  of  three  dimensions  applied  to  tlie  labours  of 
the  arts.*  is  not  very  iuteliiiiible  as  appbed  to  the  diving- 

bell;  but  its  chief  uses  are,  as  he  observes,  buibbm;  the  alls  of 
quays  or  jetties  underwater,  clearinj^  harbours  or  loail  "n  ils  of 
rorks,  ancliors,  trniis,  and  remains  of  wrecks  j  uud  uuuiug  or 
biastmg  sunken  rocivs  dangerous  to  navigation. 

•  III  a  note  IM1  tliU  jMSsa^c,  iho  Tr.mslatnr  i  1!-  n-.,  ili.ii  onr  of  ttu'^c  <lrf<lLMu^'-m.i- 
rlititc^.  i'uriiKlicti  with  an  «  ii'_'ii>c  ui  ttie  |joMrcr  uf  Mj^tccu  borae^  cicavatet  and  cabci 
MiMut  tUrvc  huudrvd  tuna  ui  mud  and  gravel  «  d«jr* 
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■  It  hat  not  escaped  M*  Dtipin,  tlwt «  gfe«t  ^kmgj&  hm^naium 
place  whhm  a  few  years  m  the  materiBk  employed  by  ua-in  the 
coDstraction  of  wet  and  dry  docks;  by  the  sabsdtutmiy  in  incr- 
cfaants  yards,  of  brick  and  rubble  for  wood,  and,  in  the  grest  mtal 
anenals,  of  hewn  blocks  of  marble  and  granite.  The  capilBl  ex- 
pended on  this  improvement  is  stated  to  be  amply  oompeiisated 
by  the  saving  of  repairs,  and  obviating  the  constant  internsptian 
to  maritime  operations  in  docks  faced  with  wood.   He  nlso  ob- 
serves, that  a  change  not  less  beneficial  has  occurred  on  lend,  by 
sttbstitttting  iron  for  wood  in  almost  ail  public  baildings— as 
roofs,  rafters,  floors,  wkdow  and  door  fkames,  staircases,  &c«; 
he  particulariy  notices  the  iron  shed  for  covering  one  of  the  quays 
of  the  West  India  Docks,  2400  feet,  as  he  says,  in  length,  eisd 
supported  by  hollow  iron  columns ;  the  beams,  joinls,  nften, 
and  laths,  being  all  of  that  metal.* 

M.  Dupin  next  gives  an  account  of  the  private  estaUish- 
nients  on  or  near  the  Thames,  which  he  visited,  as  connected 
with  the  maritime  arts.  Of  these  he  mentions  Mr.  Maadsley's 
manufactory,  where  the  iron  work  of  Brunt  block-machinery 
was  made,  and  where  were  constructed  for  tlic  English  navy  seven 
thousand  iron  tanks,  each  capable  of  containing  about  sixty-four 
cubic  feet  of  water.  He  considers  this,  and  very  justly,  to  be  an 
invaluable  improvement,  as  it  enables  ships  to  stow  about  one* 
eighth  more  water  in  the  ground-tier ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  be 
aware  that  the  water  is  infinitely  better  preserved,  and  that  one 
set  of  iron  tanks  will  outlast  at  least  ten  sets  of  wooden  casks. 

The  rope*manu factory  of  Uuddart,  the  iron-cable  manufiictory 
of  Brown,  and  the  circular  saws  of  Brunei,  with  the  p(  culiar 
merits  of  each,  have  not  escaped  the  penetrating  eye  of  M,  Du- 
pin; and  though  he  docs  not  openly  avow  it,  in  speaking  of  our 
machiner}',  he  seems  to  feel  that  France  in  all  these  respects  is  a 
century  behind  England. 

Loi^don,  considered  as  the  centre  of  the  operations  of  the  mi- 
litary marine,  or  Royal  Navy,  is  next  discussed.  TVom  the  Ad- 
miralty office,  he  tells  us,  a  courier  may  reach  the  dock-yard  at 
JJcplfon]  in  half  an  hour:  Woolwich  in  an  hour;  Chatham  in 
four  hours;  SIumtiicss  in  six;  Portsmouth  in  eight;  and  Ply- 
month  in  twcnly-four:  that  notwithstanding  this  rapidity  of 
couununicatiou,  lines  of  telegraphic  stations  aflford  a  facility  of 
correspondence  with  alltlu'  !i;i\al  arsennls;  and  that  the  French  Se- 
maphore has  recently  l)e»  11  adoptr?!,  with  some  modifications  pro- 
[x  tNcd  by  Sir  Home  Pophuiu,  who  is  stated  to  have  made  several 

*  In  tliii  the  tnmsliitor  (to  wbom  we  have  w  often  atluded)  olnenres  there  is  a  wi^ 

.  mistake;  the  length  bviiig  t>700  feet ;  tlic  roof,  he  suy»,  is  of  wuod;  but  the  shed  ba  the 
|outh  ^fiAy  of  tlw  saine  doclc^  iiut  whicti  i>  1314  feet  len^  has  a  roof  uf  ca»t  iron. 
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improTemeots  in  it  \nth  regard  to  the  art  of  holding  intercourse 
by  signals.*  Here  M.  Diipln  observes,  that  a  chanire  takes  pla(  e 
10  the  Board  of  AiiiiuiuUy  u  ilh  every  clianire  of  nii[ii>iprs;  whilst 
the  permanency  of  the  members  of  ihe  Navy  lioaid  (which  in 
at  the  same  time  independent  and  subordinate)  may  be  consi- 
dered, with  reference  to  the  Admiralty,  as  a  divinon  between  art 
and  aiithori^,  which  he  conceives  to  be  '  a  master-piece  of  the 
EnffUsh  institutions.' 

In  speaking  of  the  YictuaUin^  establishment  at  Deptford,  its 
bakehouses  and  stores  of  provisions  for  the  fleet,  M.  Dupin 
justly  observes — 

'  I1ie  Englnh  government  would  not  merely  consider  as  an  act  of  baiw 

barity,  but  as  an  act  of  madness,  a  saving  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
health  nf  the  men  who  consecrate  their  strength  and  iheir  life  to  the  de- 
fe!)Ct'  of  ihf'ir  country.  Every  thin^  is  therelt)re  abundant,  wholesome, 
agreeable  to  the  la:»le,  and,  i  would  almost  say,  deiicalc,  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  English  sailon.  When  I  sbail  state  that  the  crews  of  the 
men  of  war  have  cocoa  for  breakfast,  I  shall  perhaps  make  the  super- 
ficial observer  smile;  but  I  shall  strike  deeply  the  men  who,  profiting  by 
the  lessons  of  Hannibal,  know  how  much  |  liysical  strength,  added  to 
moral  strength,  may  decide  the  loss  or  the  gain  of  battles.' — p.  15. 

When  M.  Dupin  calls  Deptford  the  least  important  of  all  our 
naval  arsenals,  he  is  evidcmlv  not  aware  that  it  is  the  grand  re- 
pository of  the  various  rnanuhicturrtl  stores  ffir  the  fleet,  trom 
which  they  are  shipped  to  the  home  yards,  oul-porls,  and  trii  eiL^ii 
stations,  to  the  amount,  in  time  of  war,  of  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand tons  annually.  Besides  the  magazines,  it  has  three  slips  for 
building  ships  of  the  line,  ihiee  dry-docks,  and  a  basm. 

The  dock-yard  of  Woolwich  merits,  he  says,  more  attention 
than  that  of  I>eptford.  *  From  the  tioie  of  the  famous  Harry 
Grace  dt  THeu,  built  by  Henry  VII.,  to  the  Neisou,  a  first  rate 
of  120  guns,  the  largest  ships  have  been  built  here/  In  this 
short  sentence  arc  two  mistakes.  The  Henri/  Grace  de  Dieu 
was  not  built  by  Henry  VII.  but  by  Henry  VlIL;  and  Wool- 
-wich  Dock-yard  beinjg  first  established  by  the  latter  sovereign, 
did  not  of  course  exist  in  the  time  of  the  fornier.  Tt  wn<?  the 
Great  Harry  which  Henr}-  VII.  built.  In  this  yard  M.  Dupin  ob- 
served n  machine  invented  hv  Mr.  Hookev  for  bendinjr  the 
Inr^ie^i  ces  of  timber,  of  which  it  appeared  to  him  that  too 
little  use  was  made ;  be  may  be  assured  that  all  the  use  of  it  is 

*  We  have  our  doubts  whether  in  telegraphic  coniraunicationt  we  have  gone  ttcyond 
or  even  ^et  reached  the  French;  but  wc  are  <|uite  sure,  that  the  ingeniout  tramlalor  of 
M.  DupinS  work  is  mistaken  in  supptising  Semophort  to  be  a  uew  name  given  to  tha 
Adraimlty  Tele^pli  by  Sir  Hpne  Fdplwni :  it  was  adoptad  ftoai  die  fntm  laag  bm- 
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made  wliirh  is  foiuid  ncccssai^,  and  uc  belit  vr  thr^t  Mr.  llc»okey 
has  been  promoted  in  roust  (jium  c  of  the  uucntiuu.  A  new 
snuihery  was  con«triu  tni<j  m  Uiis  } iird  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Keiinic:  it  is  now  tiiusli< d,  and  is,  as  M.  Dupiii  j>n«jKic'd  it 
vvoultl  l>t ,  ihe  first  of  ila  kind  in  Eiij;latul,  aii<l  ccrtamly  ill  ILu- 
rope ; — w  c  are  much  mistaken,  however,  if  there  is  not  a  smithery 
on  the  Loire  where  aochors  are  miauHictiired  by  madnneiy.  In 
that  of  Woolwich,  the  I«r^e  cylbdcr  bellows,  tilt  hammen  wmi 
ill  tbe  madiineiy,  are  put  in  motioii  by  Bteam-engtiies.  fhe  roo^ 
and  every  other  put  of  the  building,  except  the  walls,  are  of  cart 
iron. 

M.  Dupin  has  evidently  obtained  a  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Lukin's  attempt  to  impregnate  timber  with  some  ezirt- 
neousstibstance,and  thereby  prevent  t}ie  disease  improperly  known 

by  the  name  of  drj-rot :  the  'rmiislntor,  however,  ha«<  set  him  right 
by  borrowing  our  ac  rniint  of  ii  tr(»Jii  No.  XXIIl.  p.  — ^.iS. 
l  liis  is  nut  the  only  one  of  our  Nuni)»»  i  >  that  has  s«  r\nl  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  we  rejoice  at  it :  for  tlie  iu^  •  hIi  of  our  heart  u  to 
be  conducive  to  the  diffusion  of  useful  ktmw  U  dge. 

An  introduction  from  Sir  Joseph  lianks,  whom  M.  Oapia 
truly  calU  the  Ma;Cinui»  of  the  sciences  in  Great  Britain,  to  Co- 
lonel Mudge,  procured  for  him  an  admittance  into  tbe  ordiuiix:e 
dep6t  at  Woolwich,  of  which  he  speaks  in  terms  of  high  admira- 
tion. The  liberality  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  b  commended 
in  the  case  of  Brunei,  whose  ingenuity  was  remunerated  over  aMi 
above  the  terms  of  hb  agreement,  by  a  pension  for  life,  which,  at 
his  own  desire,  was  subsequently  conmmtcd  for  a  grosa  anm. 
Our  author  observes,  that  this  noble  and  generous  maniMr  of 
treatino^  artists  is  '  a  better  panegyric  of  an  administration  than  the 
most  refined  compliments  and  the  most  pompous  phranes,'  whkk 
we  suspect  are  the  onlv  hnrvrst  vet  rrap(  d  hv  M.  Diipin. 

The  inipvtvi-ments  ot  Slieeruess  d<)<  k-NaniN  an  ti*'\t  dt'seribt^d: 
and  the  construction  of  the  new  iinval  nr  « Tin!  i-^  pi  -  >iiuunceci  to  he 
'  niir  ot  tlu  I  ulcrpn/es  \\ In'  li  fin-  ^  hmuMH  l«»  the  exp«'ri»'ne»! 
and  die  talt'iits  of  Mr.  Jnim  lu  tnii*-.'  The  materials  eiiipioMMl 
for  tlie  walls  and  quays,  M.  Dupin  observes,  are  granite,  broni»lit 
from  Cornwall  I'nd  Scotland,  the  two  extremities  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. After  visitmg  the  Bellerophon,  a  ship  of  the  line  traos- 
fonned  into  a  hulk  for  the  reception  of  the  convicts  employed  in 
excavatmg  the  great  basin,  he  notices  a  fact  which  we  eameetiy 
recomraend  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Bemtet,  as  coming  from  o»e, 
who,  thou^^h  he  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  strong  partialities  ia 
favour  of  England,  is  on  this  point  at  least  free  from  prejudice  : 
'  In  the  fitting  up  tind  the  interior  arrangement  of  this  knitk,"  he 
says,  *  every  thing  that  the  most  ingenious  humanity  can  invent 
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hm  been  pot  m  mactice^  to  mder  supportable  and  comfortable 
a  floating  prisoo* 

The  piaue  tlioe  bestowed  on  British  humanity  may^  how- 
ever,  be  meant  to  set  in  a  more  forcible  point  of  view  the  tirade 
which  immediately  follows  it  ug^amst  the  inhumanity  of  the  £ng» 
liah  government,  in  the  difference  of  treatment  experienced  by  . 
a  convict  and  a  disarmed  enemy ;  which  is  eiemplifiedy  he  says^ 
in  placing  from  eight  to  twelve  hundred  prisoners  of  war  in  a  pri- 
son-ship of  the  same  rate  as  that  in  which  the  j^rcatcst  number  of 
malefactors  dnos  not  exceed  four  hundred.  W  e  must  observe, 
however,  hi  tlu  first  place,  tliat  M.  Dupin  here  hazards  a  state- 
ment not  foinnh  d  in  tact  ;  and,  secondly,  that  a  renioustninre 
on  the  trealmeiit  ut  prisoners  of  war,  and  an  affectation  ot  fm- 
manity  for  prisoners,  comes  with  a  singularly  bad  grace  fioui  ilic 
creature  of  a  tyrant  who,  under  the  most  cruel  and  aggravating 
ciicnmstaDces,  seized  and  detained  civilians  and  non-combatants, 
men,  women  and  chiMien,  as  prisoners  of  war;  who  refused  to 
'  open  the  doors  of  hit  nriso9hhou$e,  or  to  listen  to  any  terms  for  an  ei* 
change ;  and  who  doomed  hundreds  of  unfortunate  Spanish  and 
Italian  captives  to  hard  labour,  on  the  muddy  banks  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  in  excavating  the  basins  of  Cherbourg. 

At  Chatham  M.  Dupin  is  particularly  struck  with  the  good  order 
and  regularity  which  prevail  in  the  dock-yard  of  that  port.  Here, 
he  observes,  the  buildin^jj  sli|)s  and  dry-docks  are  faced  with  wood 
nrrording  to  the  old  system  :  luit  a  dry  dock  is  excavating  in- 
tended to  be  faced  with  granite  and  Portlaiul-stfnie.  'ri)e  i?iost 
remarkable  object  in  this  yard  i  mill,  u  itli  its  niachuiery, 
recently  erecttii  Uy  Brunei.  '1  iic  luill  i.s  ou  an  eminence  at  the 
u|>p(  r  part  of  the  yant,  to  which  the  timber  is  liu  iinl  Jroni  the 
IMi  dvvay  through  a  subterraneous  canal  or  tunnel,  iuio  a  circular 
basin ;  out  of  which  it  is  afterwards  raised  by  machinery  to  the 
level  of  the  mill,  taken  into  it,  and  placed  under  the  saws ;  then 
moved  awtey  on  iron  carnages,  and  deposited  on  a  long  stage : 
from  which,  by  trucks  or  carts  on  iron  railways,  it  is  finally 
conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  yard.  M.  Dupin  finds  faalt  with 
Brunei  for  not  havmg  levelled  the  eminence,  in  order  to  save  the 
power  necessary  for  raising  tlie  timber;  and  adds,  that  the  same 
objection  was  made  to  him  by  Dr.  Wollaston.  We  venture  to  say 
that  if  Dr.  Wollaston  made  any  such  ohjectitjn,  he  did  so  without 
havlii«r  seen  the  works;  for  the  carrying  on  tlic  operations  on  the 
enunen<  e  is  precisely  that  which  constitutes  the  cliief  merit  of 
the  arrangement,  as  thereby  the  tunber,  when  sawn,  is  ronvi  ved 
on  iron  railways  by  a  gentle  slope  to  all  the  do*  U  and  slips  ni  the 
yard,  williout  teams  uf  horses,  and  wiihoul  mierlcring  witli  any 
of  the  other  wo*  ks. 
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ll  wa^  at  Challiam,  M.  Dupio  observes,  tliat  Mr.  Seppinsjs 
first  put  in  practice  the  improvements  which  he  suggested  m  ilie 
buiiiliiig  of  ships :  he  adds,  that  to  attain  his  object,  he  hud  u» 
triumph  over  those  numeroiu  and  venerable  axioms  con&ecmted 
by  the  pride — he  might  have  added,  the  ignorauce — of  our  ao» 
cestors,  and  pre«erveid  religiously  by  the  aelf-love  of  their  de- 
scendants; tbaty  however,  he  had  powerful  friends  out  of  the  body 
of  the  master-shipwrights ;  and  tnat^  he  obtaioed  from  authori^ 
what  he  couhi  not  obtain  bjr  persuasion ;  and  thus  lendeiedy  as  it 
were  by  force,  to  the  Engusn  navy,  one  of  the  most  signal  ser- 
vices that  it  ever  received.  *  I  have  endeavoured/  M.  Dupin  says, 
<  to  make  known,  in  France,  the  real  advantages  of  the  sysiem 
introduced  by  Mr.  Seppings.  I  met  with  more  obstacles  than 
he  did,  and,  less  fortunate,  I  have  not  yet  triumphed  over  thena. 
I  have  given  demonstrations;  but  that  was  vain  like  the  theory ; 
calculations,  and  one  would  have  thought  that  I  was  treating  of 
imaginary  quantities ;  in  short,  when  I  wished  to  support  myself 
by  the  authority  of  experience,  I  was  told  that,  m  England,  they 
were  at  present  abandoning  the  system  which  I  was  desirous  of 
getting  adopted  in  France/  A  second  visit  to  England,  however, 
convinced  him  of  the  contrary,  and  shewed  him,  in  all  the  dock- 
yards, new  ships  building  and  old  ones  repairing  according  to 
the  system  of  Mn  Seppings. 

All  this  is  well  enough;  but  when  he  tells  us  that  he  will 
maintain,  with  the  proofs  in  his  hsnd|  *  that  the  principle  has  been 
kno\Mi  \\m\  even  practised  in  France  and  elsewhere,'  we  beg  leave 
to  join  issue  with  him.  He  has  no  proofs  in  his  hand,  or  else- 
where; nor  do  the  systems  or  experiments  of  the  builders  men- 
tioned hy  him  bear  any  more  resemblance  to  Mr.  Seppiti*^s's  dia- 
gonal framing  than  the  construction  of  a  velocipede  to  that  of  a 
phaeton.  They  have  both  wheels,  it  is  true,  and  the  same 
materials  are  found  in  both.  It  is  also  true  that  Bouguer,  Chap- 
man, Snodgrass  and  others,  made  frequent  attempts  to  give  addi- 
tional strength  to  ships  by  placmg  wood  and  iron  diagonally,  the 
inefficienicy  of  which  we  shewed  in  a  former  number.*  We 
know  nothing  of  L'Oiseau,  which  is  cited  as  an  example  of  dia- 
gonal bracing ;  but  one  prerious  Specimen  of  French  invention 
we  have  bad  an  opportunity  of  seemg  in  our  owtx  ports  in  the 
Jupiter,  now  the  Maida,  in  which  the  planks  of  the  ceiling  are 
|daced  somewhat  in  a  lozenge-shape.  The  object  of  Mr.  Sep- 
pings's  plan  is  to  give  uniform  strength  to  the  fabric,  and  pre- 
vent the  ship  from  hogging;  or  arching,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
middle  part  from  rising  and  the  two  extremities  from  sinking;  aad 
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it  Ims  flficclmlly  iuoceeded:  whSHe  the  Fvendi  Jupttar  is  hogged 
Ki  such  a  degree  as  to  form  no  bad  resemblance  of  the  back  of 
theenimal  from  which  the  term  is  derived. 

Biity  says  M.  Dupin,  'the  Royal  Society  of  London,  by  a  fa- 
vour too  little  roeritiBd  on  my  part,  has  published,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  \S\7,  tli^  theoretical, 
practical  and  liistorical  researches  which  1  have  innde  on  i\ic  im- 
provements  recently  iatroduccd  in  the  construction  of  l;n^;lish 
ships  of  war.  The  honour  of  the  first  idea  of  these  iinpio\eiuents 
has  thus,  in  an  uuthcnUc  manner^  been  reuderrd  to  France.* 
L#et  him,  howc\t  i,  not  lay  this  Mattering  unction  to  his  soul. 
The  Koyal  Society,  as  well  as  other  societies,  can  sometimes 
bestow  '  favours  little  merited  — but  it  is  so  far  from  consider- 
ing wliet  may  find  its  way  mto  the  Trmsacdons  ea  mUhentie, 
that  it  eipressly  declares^  at  the  head  of  every  half-yeariy  Nombefy 
that  it  is  not  responsible  for  any  one  of  the  papers  contabed  in  it. 
We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  it  would  have  been  as  well 
if  the  CommUee  of  papen  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  had 
withstood  the  attempts  of  a  foreigner  to  deprive  a  meritorious  Bri- 
tish subject  of  bis  just  claims,  more  especially  when  those  attempts 
liad  already  been  rejected  by  tlie  National  Institute  of  France. 

Tlie  Ho\al  Society  ha5<,  however,  rendered  tardy  justice  to  Mr. 
Srppiti!!*?,  I)v  conferring  on  him  the  Coplpv  '^old  medal;  and  as 
AI.  Dupui  is  a  reader  of  our  Journal,  wi'  L^hidly  avail  ourselves 
of  the  medium,  to  convey  to  him  tlie  sentiments  of  its  venerable 
president  ou  the  merits  of  Mr.  Seppings's  plan,  taken  from  the 
adtiress  delivered  bv  liuu  on  that  occasion  to  the  inventor. 

*  It  cannot  (^aid  Sir  Joseph  Banks)  be  a  just  cause  for  lessening  the 
satisfaction  you  are  entitled  to  derive  from  the  success  of  ^our  im- 
pmvements,  that  others  should  have  formerly  attempted  to  miroduce 
arrangements  of  a  nature  somewhat  similar  to  your  oblique  braces  or 
riders,  but  shosld  have  done  it  so  awkwardly  and  unskilliDlly,  as  to 
have  failed  altogether  in  obtaining  any  practical  benefit  from  ifieir  im* 
perfect  inventions.  If  indeed  flie  mrrit  f>f'  mfchnnirrtl  improvements 
belonsied  exdusively  to  those  who  liist  had  a  vague  notion  of  their  pos- 
sibility, the  world  would  be  tilled  u  iih  idle  schemers  and  dreamers,  mul- 
tiplying their  crude  conceits  for  the  mere  chance  of  hitting  upon  some 
accidental  combination,  which,  when  the  hands  more  industrious  and 
skilful  men  had  brought  it  to  perfection,  they  would  be  bnt  too  happy 
to  claim  as  their  own  legitimate  ofl^prini^.  Other  countries  may  be 
extremely  fertile  in  speculation>  of  this  kind;  but  Great  Britain  has 
'long  been  distinguished  for  practical  excellence  in  arts  and  sciences ; 
and  we  may  willingly  consent  to  share  with  others  some  portion  of  the 
glory  of  orifpaal  invention,  provided  that  we  retain,  as  our  peculiai  pa* 
trimouyt  the  highest  peiiection  of  actual  execution*' 

M.  Dupin  is  perfectly  right  in  his  assertion  that  the  exercise  of 
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aulhority  was  necessnn  to  overcome  ancient  prejudices ;  it  rcquiret-l 

iniiced  all  tlie  energ}  luul  llrnmcjjs  of  Mr.  \'orkr  to  carry  thronzi:! 
a  svstt'in  Nvliicli  hv  clearly  foresaw  wotiM  !»«•  the  mean.n  ot  re  no- 
va ting  ihe  slreiigtli  aud  giving  pcrniam-m  »  i  *  the  s»»nndnp?»8  of  th<r 
British  navy.  Some  idt  a  innv  be  r(»lli'cttNl  ol  tiu-  mauuer  m  whii  li 
Mr.  Srppinjrs  uas  tliwaittil  aini  opposed,  and  tonucuted,  by  lliti 
way  in  uliu  li  lie  Nvntes  to  a  li  ieiul. 

*  You  cannot  (he  says)  be  uwarc  of  the  determined  ainl  sy^tv7\\:i  d: 
oppmitioii  1  have  met,  and  the  labour  1  imve  (*;oiie  through  biah  of  Uxjy 
aud  tuind,  owing  to  the  difliculties  aud  disinchnation  with  which  1  was 
tbwwtedtoevefyitepof  the  pro^reai.  The  MXtcty  of  my  raind  IhvU 
in  on  my  houft  of  rest,  and  preveiited  sleep.  Mid  the  went  ot  »lecp  pwnA 
iojurious  to  my  liealtb.  At  length,  bowevt  r,  a  superior  poivcf  bon: 
down  all  opposition  ;  the  system  nns  adopteti  nn  i  ^.  fonrid  to  succeed, 
liefure  this  f  ^\aslojd  that  my  plan  p<)ssc>'^<'(i  neither  s(•ll^e  Ti(»r>eit  ncf 
but  afterwards  I  wa!>  a5:»Hilcd  with  uceusaUoiis  uf  having  coUtcied  my 
ideas,  one  day  from  the  French ;  another  from  the  Russians,  then  from 
the  Swedes — whereas,  God  knows !  the  only  assistance  I  bmve  receiieJ 
was  from  the  plan  and  drawingi  of  the  celebrated  bridge  of  Schdt- 
tiatuen,  and  from  no  other  Murce.' 

It  would  ftlmoat  appear  that  professional  prejudices  amoag 
shipwrights  have  always  been  more  tnveterately  rooted  than  aoHMig 
mechanics  of  any  otherdescription.  The  whole  history  of  Britiah 
naval  architecture  abounds  with  squabbles  about  inuovatioaa  aswl 
suggested  improvenienta.  In  the  time  of  that  excellent ahipwrifthi 
Phineas  Pelt,  the  Seppltigs  of  his  day,  his  opponents  earned 
matters  to  such  lengths  that  Kin  j  .lames  fntmd  hinvself  rnmpeUcd 
to  proceed  to  Deptford  iii  p«  r>(»n  with  his  whole  courlj  :irr*t»rti- 
panied  i)\  e»  rtain  learned  men,  to  ••tiuiitc  the  char«r<  s  hr  ni^jhi 
against  Mr.  Fett:  wluii  all  of  tin  m  iiad  bt«  n  p-tlimlly  g«»nc 
tlirougli  and  reluled,  exci  pt  ihr  last,  w  liicii  was  thai  oi  hi<  liavins 
rut  the  wood  cross-grauied,  the  kinir  grew  impatient,  ami  tiiniiii^ 
to  his  accusers,  observed,  tliat  '  the  cross-gruiu  was  iu  the  fdjip- 
wrights  and  not  iu  the  wood.' 

Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Seppings,  however,  has  had  the  aatia- 
fitiction  of  knowiuj;  that  his  services  are  about  to  receive  their 
due  reward — services  which,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Fin— « 
Committee  (3d  Report),  'although  they  have  nothiii*;  of  that 
brilliancy  whieli  forcibly  attracts  public  admiration,  will  continue 
to  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  the  British  nation,  long  after  that 
period  when  the  boiielicial  effects  of  \ictories,  however  splendid, 
aliall  have  passed  nuay.'  It  Man  stated  in  {Kirliament  that  they 
were  imder  consideration;  and  undn^tan  I  that  the  Prince 
i{»  ;:ent,  ill  conferring  on  this  iiitrili'jeiil  and  di-i  tir;iiljjhe<l  shij>- 
uright  llic  liouuur  of  kuightliood  ou  board  hu  i/wu  yacht,  c\- 
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pressed  a  hope  that  home  more  substaiiliul  Ueaefit  would  &oon 
reward  his  meritorious  exertions. 

Of  the  many  pivctical  improvements  in  naval  architectnre,  in- 
troduced by  this  zedoiiB  surveyor  of  the  navy,  a  few  have  come  to 
our  knowledge,  which  we  shall  briefly  mention* 

Foremost  stands  the  new  system  of  diagonal  trussing,  which 
in  every  instance  has  succeeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine  ex« 
pectation.*  Every  ship  to  which  it  has  been  applied  contiuttes 
fliiry,  sound,  and  wholesome — no  decay — no  dry-rot — no  recesses 
for  vermin — no  receptacles  for  foul  air,  moisture  and  mushrooms 
— no  leiikajje  below,  nor  dripping  from  above — no  rackin":,  nor 
lifting  of  the  beams,  nor  working  of  the  joints ;  but  every  part 
equally  firm  and  strung  tin  ou!j;l)out  the  ship,  l^nlike  those  Forty 
Thii've<i,  u  L^allant  admiral  called  tliem,)  winch,  on  the  spur 
ui  llie  rnoiiK  ut,  were  built  at  inordinate  prices  in  the  nun  liaiiu»' 
yards,  and  n\  liich  broke  down  with  llie  rickets  uijd  dry-rot  ni  four 
or  five  years  after  they  were  launched,  and  some  of  them  even 
in  less  time,  the  ships  first  built  or  repaired  on  Mr.  Sepping8*s 
plan  have  come  fix>m  sea  as  firm,  as  sound,  and  as  free  fin^m  filth 
as  when  they  left  the  dock;  and  as  it  appears  there  are  now 
not  less  than  from  forty  to  fifty  sail  of  the  line,  built  or  repaired 
on  his  system,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  perfect  accurai^of 
Lord  Melville's  declaration  in  the  House  of  Lords,  *  thai  at  no 
former  period  was  the  fieet  in  such  a  state  of  efficiency,  as  to 
ships,  as  at  the  present  moment/ 

An  invention  of  threat  utility  procured  him,  while  yet  an  as- 
sist:nit  shipwright,  the  approbation  of  the  Admiralty,  accompa- 
nied with  a  pecuniary  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds.  When  a 
ship  of  tlie  line  was  t^ken  int«)  a  dock,  for  repairs,  she  rested  on 
a  roNv  of  square  blocks  ot  wood,  amountm-  lu  forty  or  fifty 
iu  luanber.  In  order  to  get  at  her  bottom,  or  examine  her 
false  keel,  it  was  necessary  to  lijt  her  wholly  ofi'  the  blocks  and 
suspend  her  in  the  air,  by  means  of  numerous  shores  and  spars  of 
wood.  To  effect  this,  wed^^es  were  driven  simultaneously  under 
the  bottom  of  these  shores,  an  operation  th^  required  three,  (bur, 
nod  even  five  hundred  men ;  the  ship  in  the  mean  time  pressing 
with  her  whole  weight  against  the  ends  of  the  supporting  shores,  • 
strained  every  timber,  plank,  knee  and  fastening  during  the  ope- 
ration* Mr,  Seppings,  by  means  of  a  block  consisting  of  three 
pieces,  found  a  remedy  for  all  the  evils  attending  the  old  system^ 
by  reducing  the  number  of  men  to  about  twenty ;  by  removing 
all  weight  or  pressure  against  the  ship's  sides ;  and  by  lessening 

*  A  paniculai-  description  of  thia  system  and  its  advantaget  will  Iw  fouud  iu  Mot, 
XIX.    <7,  ta.  wid  XXIV.  pp.  444. 451.  ct  «v«  of  tbtt  Joonud. 
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the  time  to  ai  wmj  horn  as  it  once  rcquirod  days.  The  ai  - 
oeved  figure  ihews  the  wedges  or  inetioed  ptanes  of  which  tl » 
hlock  is  composed,  where  a  is  the  wedge  or  double  inclint  1 
phme  OD  which  the  keel  k  of  the  ship  rests,  having  Its  obtu  e 
angle  equal  to  170^,  and  66  are  two  inclined  planer,  each  Iwvii  i 
an  acate  angle  of  The  upper  weflgc  is  of  hard  wood  she  i 
with  iron ;  the  inclined  planes  bb  are  of  cast  iron. 


^Vlu tl  aii\  one  of  iIkm  Ulotk*  is  rtquircd  fo  Iw  disengaged,  in 
order  to  examiim  ihat  part  of  the  ketl  on  whitli  it  rests,  a  fe  r 
smart  blows,  given  altematelj  od  the  two  sides  of  the  two  baL- 
wedges  or  lower<-inclined  planes,  will  cause  them  to  fly  out,  whes 
the  upper  wedge  drops,  and  the  more  easily  in  proportion  to  the 
pressure  of  the  ship  upon  it.  Two  or  three  minutes  is  sulBocat 
to  remove  any  one  block,  and  the  whole  series  may  be  taken  out 
in  succession  in  the  space  of  two  hour^,  nut  only  without  lifting 
btit  without  the  least  concussion  of  the  ship. 

It  is  customary  in  the  Ordinary  of  the  navy  to  lift  tiie  lower 
masts  of  ships  every  three  years  to  examine  into  the  state  of  Uieir 
hrel«i  or  lower  extrrmitirs  :  for  this  piirpo*ii»  it  was  nt»ressar>  lo 
employ  sheer-hulks,  iIk-  fust  litliiijj;  n|  t  :u  li  ol  whirh  rosls?  from 
twclw  tn  f>l>(  ( II  thousand  pounds,  :md  tlx-  annual  expen^^e 
amounts  t(»  nunv  tlnui  a  thousand  puunilH.  lU  an  appunitti<t  con- 
trived bv  Mr.  S«  ppHips,  equally  simple  with  the  turegoiiig,  the 
masts  of  iht  larj;c.>t  ships  are  now  lifted  upright  out  of  the  steps 
without  tlie  assistance  of  a  sheer-lmlk,  and  by  about  half  an 
hour's  labour  of  Jour  boi/s ;  and  thus  a  saving  of  two  or  three 
thousand  pf)unds  a  year  has  been  effected.  But  this  is  tho  least 
part*  From  the  ease  with  which  roasts  were  thus  lifted,  it  occurred 
to  Mr.  Seppings  tliat  by  placing  the  lower  extremity  on  a  pig  of 
iroobaltiist  iiistcid  of  returning  it  into  the  socket,  it  would  lie 
preserved  from  the  rot^ — :in<l  as  there  are  perhaps  not  leas  than 
a  thousand  masts  in  the  ( >rdinary  of  the  navy,  and  the  maiMiinst 
of  a  first  rate  costs  nearly  a  thousand  pounds,  some  idea  may  he 
formed  of  the  importance  of  this  ingenious  and  unpretending  m- 
vention. 

Titf'  difficulty,  and  we  mi'jht  almnvt  v  1 1 ;l' impossibility,  of" 
pr<H  H1 1111^  timber  of  slmpt"  and  (iininisMns  smluble  for  shipj.  ut 
the  liuc^  would  liuve  been  utteudcd  with  the  most  serious  i  oum.> 

^ueoces. 
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qucnces,  had  not  an  effectual  remedy  been  struck  out  by  tliia  hh 
tellij^ciit  and  mdefotigable  surveyor.  This  he  accomplished  by  a 
new  mode  of  putting  together  the  timbers  of  the  framej  so  as  to 
give  more  durability  and  greater  strength,  with  considerable  less 
expense  of  timber  and  workmanship ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
bring  into  use  those  inferior  pieces  of  timber,  which,  under  the 
old  system,  served  only  for  the  construction  of  frigates.  It  would 
require  too  much  space  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  plan  by  which 
all  tliese  advantages  are  gained — namely,  by  the  substitution  of 
%vhat  are  technically  called  squttre  heads  and  heels  for  chocks, 
now,  we  believe,  iinivorsnlly  adopted;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  pecuniary  saving  aloni  is  from  two  to  three  thousand  pounds 
in  each  vessel.  Instead  of  iln  sc  clujcks,  (which  are  large  wedge- 
shaped  logs  intended  to  connt-ct  the  timbers  of  the  frame,  and 
which  amount  in  every  ship  of  the  line  to  four  or  live  hiiiidied,) 
Mr.  Seppings  cuts  square  off  the  ends  of  the  timbers  and  retains 
them  in  their  places  by  means  of  round  coaks  in  the  centre,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  fellies  of  a  carriage  wheel  are  put  together. 
And  though  the  timbers  of  the  frame  are  now  frequently  made 
of  shcurter  lengths^  and  are  consequently  more  numerous,  yet  the 
number  of  pieces  in  the  whole  frame  are  much  fewer  than  in  the 
old  system,  less  grain-cut,  and  consequently  of  greater  strength* 
Sy  an  experiment  made  on  the  frames  of  two  new  74  gun  ships, 
the  one  with  chocks  altered  from  1  { to  2  inches,  and  racked  at  the 
ends  of  the  timbers  from  J  to  1  inch ;  the  other  without  chocks, 
altered  only  from  ^  to  ^  of  ;in  inch,  and  no  racking  whatever  at  the 
joints;  the  timber  of  the  former  was  found,  on  calculation,  to  cost 
1C,o(:K)/.;  that  of  the  latter  \(),4'l(Jl,,  hvm<x  a  saving  of  '2,(XX)/. 
ill  timber  alone,  eiLciusive  of  a  very  considerable  one  in  the  work- 
pianship. 

It  is  well  known  to  iiuval  men,  (indeed  it  must  be  sufhciently 
obvious  to  all,)  that  the  stem  of  a  ship  is  by  far  the  weakest  part  of 
the  fabric,  botib  as  it  regards  die  shock  of  the  sea,  and  the  resistance 
of  a  cannonade*  To  obviate  these  disadvantages  Mr.  Seppings 
kas  suggested  an  important  improvement  in  the  shape  and  con* 
•truction  of  the  stems  of  ships  of  war,  by  converting  them  from 
the  square  to  the  round  form,  and  substitutmg  upright  timbers,  as 
in  the  bow,  for  the  heavy  transom,  which  gave  but  a  weak  support 
to  the  superincumbent  structure.  By  this  new  mode  of  construction 
the  stern  of  a  ship  is  of  equal  strength  with  the  bow;  and  the  bat- 
ten a-*  Tiinnngeable  and  powerful;  the  ship  may  scud  in  a  heavv 
sea  W  illi'  lit  danger  of  being  pooped,  and  he  brought  to  anclior 
by  the  stem  as  safely  as  by  the  bow  ;  the  rudder  loo  is  better  se- 
cured. Objections  however  have  been  made  hv  naval  officers  to 
this  form,  as  less  couvcuiciit  aud  beautiful  j  but  when  the  natural 
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prejudico  in  favour  ot  n\  liat  \vc  have  long  Ijt  tii  accustomed  to  look, 
at  bhall  liavt'  suhsitkti,  we  are  well  persuaded  that  the  present 
abrtipt  l(  riniiiatiuu  of  the  fine  rounded  lini's  of  tin  l»ody  of  a  ship 
in  u  liat  Muiace,  vvUi  be  considered  us  mcuugruou^  aud  wanting  iu 
good  taste. 

But  \vc  must  return  to  M.  Dupin.  The  dock-yard  of  Portsniou  lU 
is  described  by  him  as  not  only  the  most  spacious,  but  as  pi  eseiit— 
in«;  the  handsomest  buildings  and  the  most  roniprehonsive  display 
of  labour.  W  e  do  not  think,  however,  that  much  can  be  said  in 
praise  of*  the  skilful  arrangement  of  the  dry-docks  though,  when 
it  is  considered  that  they  were  laid  out  without  any  plan,  aud  built 
and  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  as  Uie  exigencies  of  the  service  re- 
^luiredy  forming,  like  those  in  the  other  yards,  a  collection  of  expe- 
dients resorted  to  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion^  ttmay  be  proDOunced 
as  skilful  as  circumstances  would  admit.  The  stores  and.  nuign- 
aines  are  all  on  a  ^rand  scale.  The  wet  basin,  and  the  dry-docks 
communicating  with  it,  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  do 
great  credit  to  the  genius  of  General  •Bentham,  under  whose  su- 
perintendence they  were  undertaken  and  completed.  The  metal- 
mills  are  eonstmcted  on  an  excellent  plan..  Here  all  the  old  copper 
from  ships  of  war  is  re-melted  and  re-manufectured:  the  number 
of  sheets  rolled  in  one  year  of  the  war  amounted  to  about 
300,000,  weighing  1,^00  tons,  on  which  alone  a  saving  was  effect- 
ed of  more  than  20,000/. 

The  block-machinery  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of 
M.  Dupin.  He  observes,  and  it  is  true,  that  it  is  the  creation  of 
a  Frenchman;  aud  it  is  equally  true,  we  doubt  not,  '  that  some 
offended  Frenchman  will  regret  that  the  inventor  had  not  conse- 
crated his  talents  to  the  defence  and  glory  of  his  own  country;' 
but  Mr.  Brunei,  we  suspect,  has  little  occasion  to  regret  his 
coming  from  America  to  England  instead  of  France.  M.  Dupin, 
however,  endeavours  to  console  his  countrymen  for  the  loss  they 
have  sustained,  by  a  hope  that  another  Frenchman,  in  his  own  per- 
son, will  be  able  to  add  some  interesting  observations  on  the  ad- 
vantages and  inconveniencies  peculiar  to  each  of  Brunei's  ma- 
chines, as  well  as  on  the  results  of  its  manner  of  working.  M. 
Dupin  saw  this  matchless  and  complicated  system  of  machinery 
work  but  once,  and  be  ventures  to  talk  of  improvements ! — ^la 
there  no  limit  to  the  vanity  of  a  Frenchman? 

As  all  foreigners  of  distinction  visit  the  dock-yard  of  Ports- 
mouth, with  the  view  chiefly  of  inspecting:  this  block-making  ma- 
chinery, and  as  it  is  really  deserving  of  thv  most  extensive  notice 
and  admiration,  a  cursory  descriptiou  of  it  may  not  be  unaccep- 
table to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  its  wondedul  efiects.  To  enable  them  to  comprehend 
fully  its  construction  and  mode  of  working,  numerous  and  accu- 
rate 
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ratr  c  nc^nivings  would  be  required ;  our  vieWj  therefore^  must  be 

The  blo€L-nK)(  liiiK  1  y  llirn,  \:  h  a  sinfjle  conp-d'tTcil  convinced 
M.  Diipin  that  \\v  vnu\d  \n\\no\Vy  may  said  to  consist  of  a  sys- 
tem of  no  li'ss  diau  siitcvn  diffeiciil  niacliincs  all  put  in  motion 
and  in  work  at  llif  same  moment  by  a  slcam-niLMiu'.  Seven  of 
these  niachineb  are  employed  in  tinisliing  tlie  shell  .aui  mnv  in  eom- 
pleting  the  sheave.  The  Jint  of  tliem  is  the  saw-mill,  which 
squares  tbe  rough  tree  of  ash  or  elm,  generally  the  latter.  The 
second  is  a  circular  saw,  which  cross-cuts  it  into  the  requisite 
lengths.  The  third  is  a  boring-machine,  by  means  of  which^  while 
one  bit  pierces  the  centre  to  receive  the  pin  on  which  the  sheave 
tunis,  another  bores  a  hole  at  right  angles  to  it,  to  admit  the  first 
stroke  of  the  chissel  that  scoops  out  the  mortice  in  which  the 
sheave  turns.  This  is  completed  by  the  fourth,  w  hich  is  a  most 
ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  and  is  particularly  remarkable  for 
the  force,  the  rapidity,  tlie  w  orkmaidike,  w  e  might  almost  say,  the 
pnlislied  manner  in  which  the  sIk  II  is  mortised  out.  '^J'lie  fifth 
is  a  cireular  saw,  w  hich  takes  olVtiic  four  corners  uf  the  shell  ,  and 
rrdtices  it  to  tlie  form  of  un  octamtn.  It  is  then  carried  to  liic 
.siil/i,  or  shaping-machine,  consistiiii:  of  two  equal  and  parallel 
wiieeis  moving  on  the  same  axis,  to  w  lii(  li  one  of  them  is  iirinly 
fixed,  while  the  other  moves  in  the  line  of  tlu;  axis,  so  that  by 
sliding,  the  shells  of  blocks  of  any  size  may  be  admitted  between 
their  rims.  Ten  of  these  shells  being  fixed  to  the  peripheries  of  the 
two  wheels,  the  machine  is  whirled  round  with  incredible  velocity, 
and  speedily  reduces  the  outer  surface  of  them,  by  the  application 
of  a  cutting  instrument,  to  a  proper  shape  and  curvature ;  after 
which,  by  reversing  the  motion  of  the  wheels,  the  ten  shells  are 
simultaneously  turned  one-fourth  part  round,  and  a  new  surface 
]n  t>sented  which  is  cut  and  shaped  as  before.  The  two  remaining 
sides  are  then  trt  nted  in  the  same  manner,  when  the  whole  ten 
shells  arc  completely  shaped  and  removed  from  the  wheels.  The 
f^L'vrnth  and  last  operation  is  the  scoring;  of  liie  shell,  or  scooping 
out  a  jjroovp  for  the  strap  hv  w  liic  h  the  block  is  suspended. 

The  slieaves  are  usually  made  of  iiunuiu  vila»,  and  the  Jirst  ope- 
ration IS  to  cut  the  lofj;  nito  plates  of  the  required  ihirknews  by 
nieans  of  a  cncular  saw.  The  second  is  to  bore  the  c<'ntrul  hole 
to  receive  the  pin,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  off  the  angles 
and  reduce  the  piece  to  a  perfect  circle,  which  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  crown  saw.  Tlie  sheave  thus  shaped  is  brought, 
in  the  third  plat  <  ,  to  the  coaktng-machinc,  which  is  a  piece  of 
mechanism  of  singular  ingenuity.  A  small  cutter,  in  traversing 
round  the  central  hole  of  the  sheaves,  works  out,  to  a  certain 
depth  below  the  surface,  three  semicircular  grooves  for  the  recep- 
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turn  of  Um  metal  coak  or  bneh ;  and  both  the  grooves  sod  the 

coaks  are  so  uniformly  true  and  fit  each  other  »o  accurately,  tint 
the  lap  of  a  hammer  is  sufficient  to  fix  the  mak  in  its  pbre. 
The  f  ouilli  ojn  ration  is  ihc  euslnii:  <»1  fhr  inr(;il  r^Kik'^  v»  iib 
grooves,  or  chaiiiK-ls,  in  t!if  inside  oi'  tin  ii  nilu'*,  im  ibe  re<:ep- 
tion  of  oil  or  iio  a^r*,  ami  ilu  pre\entiou  ol  II^p  /f^/Zi  ma- 

chine is  a  drill  nl  ;i  pi  culiar  eimstruclion,  by  whuh  al:>o  Uk-  piu- 
are  inscrttd  lo  tix  thecoak^  t«*  (he  sheave.  The  $iith  is  the  nvcl- 
inghamiiKTi  and  the  .%e%tnlh  a  mudmu  tui  broaching  the  ciyljral 
hole  of  the  sheave  b)  ujeans  of  a  steel  drill  or  cutler-  The  a^Mlk 
|MOGeii  is  that  of  turning  a  groove  or  channel  ronod  the  OMlcr  at* 
eumference  of  the  iheave  for  the  rope  to  wofk  ui»  which  it  per- 
Ibrmed  by  a  lathe  so  cooBtnicted,  tnat  while  the  groove  U  cai- 
thigy  another  part  of  the  engine  is  occupied  in  mnootiniig  the  tma 
forfaces  of  the  sheave .  llie  ttitith  or  last  opera tioo  is  the  wtakiac 
polishing,  and  fixing  the  iron  pins  on  which  the  sheave  Uinia,  and 
which  completes  the  block  for  uav. 

The  quanti^  of  blocks  used  in  the  navy,  together  -witU  their 
great  expense  under  liie  old  system,  renders  the  prtjst'ijl  ma- 
chinery of  the  utmost  importance.  Not  only  hu<  i  vt  ry  consider- 
able saving  been  eff«'cted  by  it,  but  an  artirlt  pt<»\i(li  <l  of  an  infi- 
nitely b(  llt^r  quality  than  was  fonm  rly  iiia«lt'  by  fin-  band.  .\ 
siiiuli'  line  of  battle-ship  reqiiir*  >  iu  arl\  titu  «  u  lauairi  <l  hlixL? 
of  ditfeieiit  s;  and  llw  nuinl)t  r  xnIih  li  niaeliim  r\  enpa- 
ble  of  supplyhig  was  fuuud  to  be  more  than  adcquaU  lu  ibe  ac- 
mial  demand  of  llie  whole  navy  and  ordnance  during  the  war.  T> 
convey  an  idea  of  its  efficacy,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that,  wui: 
four  men^  and  with  less  expense  of  time,  as  many  sheila  caa  be 
completed  as  required  6fty  by  the  old  method;  and  Ihmt  aiz  cm 
now  supply  as  many  sheaves  as  before  r«M]uirt^  sixty. 

In  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  M.  Dupin  conceivea  it  l» 
be  a  matter  not  easily  credited,  that  *  the  En;;lish  do  not  hhub 
to  acknou  ledge  their  inferiority,  \>  hen  it  is  clearly  deaooslratetl 
to  them.'  It  would  be  well  for  him  and  his  countrymen  to  take 
a  lesson  from  the  Ejiglish  in  this  re8|>ect,  and  not  to  set  up  prt- 
teiisioti'^  to  supiTiority  when  tlu  y  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim. 
*  For  many  years  past,*  says  he,  *  they  have  been  cnmplainins 
loudly,  and  perhap^^  not  without  exagireralion,  that  tlu  jr  ship- 
builders are  very  lar  Im  IjiihI  tlir  l  itueh  naval  nr<*hite(  is  m  retr^r' 
to  tlieoirtieal  knowledge.'  I  liat  %ve  admiltrd  tins  fact,  i>  iiur. 
but  not — that  *  these  compl;iiiiis  i«  \»  )  rated  lu  the  parliiuiieDC 
of  England:'  neither  is  it  true  thai  '  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
committee  of  this  great  legislative  body,  that  the  school  for  i>liip- 
wrights'  Apprentices  was  established/ — it  was  proposed  tk 
Conunisitonem  of  Naval  Kevisiou,  approved  by  tho  Bofttd  of 
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A6min\\{y,  and  established  by  the  King's  Older  io  Council:  the 
good  efttfcts  of  it  have  already  been  fully  experienced. 

We  profess  not  to  know  exactly  the  internal  economy  of  a 
French  ship  of  ^var;  but  M.  Dupin  seems  to  have  l>een  amazingly 
•truck  M'itli  the  arrangemeut  of  tlx*  Qnocii  Charlotte. 

*  I  was  at  Portsmotith  (he  says)  when  Lord  Lxmouth  returned  from 
his  short,  but  brilliant  expedition  against  Algiers,  I  visited  two,  among 
some  ot lit- rs,  ot^  the  ships  of  his  Sfjuadron  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
battle,  the  Leander,  armed  with  sixty  gun^  and  carronade^,  and  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  a  three  decker,  and  ibe  iiag-sbip  of  the  Commander^ 
in-chief.  Icuuld  not  behold,  witbont  admiration,  the  austere  (rinptirity 
of  the  Admind's  cabia;  furoitiire  whete  nothiug  ii  iot  ihow,  where 
every  thing,  without  exception,  can  he  removed,  packed  up,  and  car- 
ried away  at  the  mi/nient  of  clearing  ilie  khip  lur  action;  in  short,  the 
fipartmeutb  are  a^  fully  provided  wait  pieces  of  cannon  a«  the  res>L  of 
the  ^n-decks.  Hence  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  cabins  of  the  cap- 
tainfi  and  subordinate  officers  of  the  fleet  are  neither  sumptuous,  nor 
disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  diminish  the  militaiy  means  of  the  ship'; 
and,  nevertheless,  the  English  men  of  war  present  every  thing  that  can 
render  pleasant  and  supportable  the  rough  existence  of  the  seamen.'— 
p.  40,  41. 

Our  traveller  has  seen  little,  at  least  he  says  but  little,  of  the 
dock-yard  of  Plymouth,  and  thai  is  incorrect;  but  he  makes  amends 
by  givinj4,  in  a  separate  article,  a  detailed  account  of  tin;  Break- 
water, which  is  now  ihrownig  across  Piyiiioiith  Sound,  and  w  hich^ 
when  completed,  will  render  it  a  secure  and  excellent  roadsted 
for  a  iiet  t  of  ships  of  war.  Thib  great  national  work  was  iirst  cou<- 
templated  by  Lord  Grey,  when  at  the  head  of  the  naval  admi- 
niatration ;  but  to  Mr.  Yoike  is  due  the  merit  of  having  adopted 
die  plan  and  caused  it  to  be  carried  into  execution,  notwittb* 
otanding  the  sinister  bodbcs  of  those  who  were  hostihe  to  it: 
his  own  sound  judgment,  nowever,  backed  by  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Rennie,  gave  him  assurance  of  the  propriety,  and  of  the 
successful  issue  of  the  undertaking.  M.  Dupin  assures  us 
that  in  planning  this  work,  Mr*  Rennie  availed  hini$(  If  of  all  the 
experience  which  his  countr}'men  had  acquired  at  Cherbourg, 
He  is  mistaken  :  Mr.  Rennie  has  indeed  avoided  their  errors ;  but 
he  trusted  to  the  resources  of  his  own  powerful  mind,  and  imi- 
tated notlntiLi  iliat  was  done  nt  Cherbourg.  He  never  supposed 
that  a  set  of  woudt  ii  tubs  tilled  witli  rubble  could  brave  the  vio- 
lence of  the  waves;  nor  that  a  dyke  of  sik  h  materials  ras<  d  with 
iiloiics  of  a  larger  description,  touM  maintain  its  ground  against 
tlie  continued  action  of  the  sea.  lie  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
total  disappearance  of  Fort  Napoleon,  which  bad  been  erected  on 
the  centre  of  die  great  d  v  ke  of  Cherbourg,  and  finally  of  that  of  th« 
4yke  itself— a  Cite  which  might  have  beep  anticlpftled  hj  jreflecting 
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that  the  rubble  2»tui)c>s,  u|k)ii  Uie  sloping  sides  of  which  tiie  casiiig 
was  let  down,  would,  whea  (Hice  put  in  motion^  ict  M  lo  mmj 
follert  and  factliute  the  pmage  of  the  larger  stones  beyond  ik 
extremities  of  the  base.  Mr.  Uennie  set  to  work  with  juiff 
notions.  He  knew  that  to  resist  the  force  of  the  heavy  sea 
rolls  in  from  the  south  and  south-west^  a  very  considerable  dope 
would  be  necessar}',  and  that  great  masses  of  stones  Irom  o&t  l» 
Icn  tons  each  would  be  requirecL 

The  quarries  from  which  these  were  procured  are  situated  »i 
Orcstou  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Catwater;  they  lie  tnidtT  n  •'urfact 
of  alK>ut  twenty- five  arret,  nndwere  piirrhuM d  from  the  DuU  oi 
liedfonl  for  l(),(K)<>/.  'I  hoy  cfuisisl  of  oik-  vast  mass  «>fcoiti|»ci 
closcvgraiiiiil  inarble,  niuny  s|»c ninciis  uf  wliirh  arr  beautiful) 
varirtratt'd ;  scaiiis  <»f  rinv  liowt  ver  are  int»  r  pi  rsrd  tlirmish  \^ 
Ti>i  1^,  in  h  tlirii'  arc  also  lari^r  caMtlrs,  n»muo  empty  auii  olkn 
partially  tiWul  w  ith  (  lay.  In  one  of  lliese  cast  rn?«  in  the  solid  tikL 
lo  feet  wide,  4 J  feet  long,  and  Vi  feet  deep,  lillcil  m  arly  witlj 
compact  clay,  were  found  imbedded  fossil  boucs  bclon^iii-  i  >ti^ 
rhinoceros,  being  portions  of  the  skeletons  of  three  difavntan- 
malsy  all  of  them  m  the  most  perfect  state  of  presenratioa,  fi«* 
part  of  their  suriace  being  entire  to  a  degree  which  Sir  Evem^ 
1  lome  says  be  had  never  obscrvt^d  in  specimens  of  thb  kind  befoR* 
'ilie  part  of  the  cavity  in  which  tlu  se  IxmcH  w  ere  fonml  was^ 
venty  feet  below  the  surface  of  tlx;  Holid  rock,  sixty  feet  homtHK 
tully  from  the  edge  of  the  cbdwlure  Mr.  Whidbey  began  to  vtwi 
the  quarry,  and  one  hundrrd  and  sixty  ft  rl  from  the  origins!  tnb 
bv  tlie  side  of  the  Catwalcr.  ICvi  rv  side  of  the  cavern  was  soii: 
ro(  k,  the  insiflr  liad  rut  in<TUstation  of  .stalactite,  nor  \va?<  thert^s^' 
external  <  ommnnK atiun  through  the  rock  in  wlin  l»  it  r 
bedded,  nor  any  appearance  of  an  «qKnniu'frnm  al»o\r  In  in^tl  • 
by  intiltration.  When  ther»  Imm',  ami  in  what  nnum  r  llu-^t  l>'i 
came  int<»  that  bitiiation,  i>  uaton^  the  secret  and  v\<iitdi.ilul 
rations  of  nature  whicit  will  probably  nev<T  be  revealed  to  maukii'^ 

M.  Dupin  gives  an  animated  description  of  the  Morkiug  ^ 
these  quarrieS|  and  thus  concludes. 

*  The  fight  of  the  operations  which  I  have  just  describetl,  tho«e  enor 
mous  masses  of  marble  that  ibe  quarry-raen  strike  with  heavy  sttoto<' 
their  hatnmrrs ;  and  those  Bcrial  rouds  or  flying  bridgt's  which  irm' 

the  reiiKiviil  <jf  ||»e  superstratum  of  »-arth  ;  tlK>>t.-  lines  of  crane?  all  • 
\v<»rk  al  llir  '•rofu'  m<»mrnf  ;  the  trucks  all  in  mntff>n  ;  i}\r  arrival,' 
loaduiti,  himI  liie  tirp  iinm        the  xeisds  ;  all  t Ins  t' >nnv  one  of 
most  unposinw  sights  that  can  >tnkc  a  Iricnil  i«>  iht:  ^reat  works  I'l 
At  fixed  hours,  the  sound  of  a  bell  i^  hcani  in  order  to  ann<tuncc  t*^' 
btastings  of  the  quarry.   The  np<'raiions  instantly  cease  on  all  side^ 
workmen  retire;  all  becomes  silence  ami  solitude;  this  tiniwr^' ' 
lencc  renders  still  mors  imposing  the  ouiae  of  the  explosiooi  the  tp^ 
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tfng  of  the  rocks,  their  pondeiout  liill,  and  tiie  prolonged  louiul  of  the 

echoes.' — p.  248. 

These  huge  blocks  of  stone  are  conveyed  from  the  quarries  on 
trucks,  along  iron-railways,  to  the  quays,  and  from  thence  into 
the  holds  of  \essels  built  ex|)ressly  for  the  purpose  :  on  their 
arrival  over  the  line  of  the  Hreakwati  r,  tliey  are  discliargcd 
from  the  trucks  by  means  of  w  hat  is  culled  a  ti/ping-Jramt'j  at  the 
stern  of  Uie  vessel,  which,  falling  like^a  trap-door,  lets  the  stone 
into  the  sea.  lo  this  manner  a  cai^go  of  shteen  trucks,  or  eighty 
tons,  may  be  discharged  in  the  space  of  forty  or  fifty  mimiles. 

Tlie  foOowmg  sketch  of  the  gromid^plan  and  transverse  section 
will  best  eiplain  the  form  and  dimensioiis  of  this  important  na- 
tional work. 

Plan  of  tbb  Brbakwatbb. 


B,  The  sp.ice  brtweeti «  and  ft  describe*  tlu-  pnrt  rini^licd. 

Do.  J>ct\vicii  nr  and  hr  np[i<  :trN  from  .'i  In  1  ■■,  feet  n\ut\  v  low-watcr of spcing-tidei* 
Do.  between  c  unii  d  liie  ^mil  a|i|iruai:irtug  llic  surlacc. 


Transverse  Section  of  the  Finisheti  Part  op  the 

Breakwater. 

— ^—  .imrv  I 


The  first  .stone  was  sunk  on  the  r2th  Anj^ust,  1 8  Hi,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  tlie  year  1816  upwards  of  one  million  of  tons  luid 
been  deposited,  iiy  the  month  of  Ju\y,  1819,  the  (quantity  sunk 
exceeded  a  million  and  a  half;  and  die  money  expended  was 
about  600,000/.  Hie  original  calculation  was  two  millions  of 
tons  of  stone ;  and  the  expense  about  one  million  sterling;  but 
as  this  estimate  was  made  on  the  war  prices,  which  are  now  very 
considerably  diminished,  there  is  every  reason  to  beliete  that  it 
will  be  completed  for  WOflOOl* 
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*  Such/  says  M.  Dupin, '  are  the  establishments  of  the  military  ma- 
rine, or  navy.  In  visiting  them,  I  was  every  where  struck  by  ibe  order 
that  rt'ii^ns  in  the  arrangenu  iit  ot"  ihc  ditVtjrent  articles  ol  stores,  as  well 
a&  by  tlic  ^ilciU  activity  wiili  wliicli  all  the  indivuiuals  employed  seem 
to  be  animated.  Every  where  are  seen  the  signs  aiiti  the  effects*  of  eco- 
nomy ;  but  of  economy  uell  understood,  uhich  knows  how  to  make  sacrifices 
hordmng  almott  on  prodigality,  m  order  to  reap  ajterwardt  with  tistny  ike 
fiuks  of  its  adoaneeg.  Nevertheless,  such  %  degree  of  perfisction  »  not 
the  result  of  a  great  many  years;  it  may  be  dated  no  farther  back  than 
the  last  war.  In  the  midst  of  dianger,  and  in  the  embarrassmentB  of  s 
convulsive  activity,  some  determined  characters  contrived  to  vanquish 
all  obstacles,  triumph  over  prejudices,  and  give  birth  to  an  order  of 
things  which  niij^hl  bv  considered  hs  the  result  of  long  and  peaceful 
meditations.  This  exatii[)lc  '^hu\vs  u>  h  nv  little  time  sullices  for  autho- 
rity to  work  miracles,  when,  by  chance,  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  supe- 
rior men.' — p.  45 — 46. 

M.  Dupm  next  visits  the  two  great  seaports  of  Bristol  and 
Laverpool,  and  expresses  his  astoni^^luTieTit  at  tlie  progress  of  the 
arts  in  tlu  se  two  cities,  ami  the  taciiiiies  aliorded  to  cuiniiierce  in 
tlieir  wet  and  dry  docks,  canals,  quays,  draw-bridges,  magazines, 
&r.,  interspersing  remarks  uu  such  objects  as  appeared  to  him 
MDi  thy  of  imitation  in  his  own  country.  On  diiri -.tmu  these  re- 
marks, however,  he  candidly  admits  tliat  he  could  imt  suhnrit 
them  *  to  close  examination  and  profound  criticism;'  and  deter- 
mined therefore  on  a  second  visit  to  sup[>ly  what  was  defective. 
On  this  visit  he  extended  his  excursion  to  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
calling  at  Hull,  Simderland  and  Newcastle,  at  all  of  which  he 
observed  many  thmgs  tliui  arrt  ^t* d  his  attention;  but  a  machine 
for  making  paper  of  an  indeliniie  length,  at  a  mill  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tync,  causes  him  some  regret,  as  being  the  invention  of 
M.  J)idot,  the  bioilK  r  of  a  prhuer  of  that  name  in  Paris.  *  By 
what  fatality,'  he  ext  laims,  *  does  it  occur,  that  our  most  ingeni- 
ous mechanics  lUu^  carry  to  a  foreipjii  country  the  treasure  of 
their  indu^tivr'  The  answer  is  simple  enough — ])ecause  they 
brine  it  to  a  better  market  tlian  their  own  country  aliorded  lliem. 

Ldiuburiih  he  dignifies,  like  the  people  on  the  spot,  with  the 
epithet  nf  the  'Athens  of  the  North;'  and,  he  adds,  that  the 
Scotch  pLuple  'join  the  urbanity  of  tiie  Greeks  to  the  hos|)Uality 
of  the  Arabs.'  As  M.  Dupin  is  doubtless  familiar  with  both, 
we  shall  not  question  his  assertion  ;  but  he  must  excuse  us  if  we 
could  not  suppress  a  smile  at  the  solemn  simplicitv  w  Ith  which  he 
ralliei  pi  iiphrastically  dcsi<;uates  the  *  literary  tribuaal"  (^meaning, 
we  presume,  the  Edinburgh  reviewers)  *  winch  Edinbnnjjh  has 
erected  in  its  own  bosom,  which  makes  despotism  Uu  u  pule,  and 
the  decrees  of  w  hicli  are  sufficient  to  exalt  or  to  overthrow  many 
an  European  reputation.'  How  proud  will  tliis  make  Mr.  xM'Cul- 
loch! 

Dundee, 
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Duiulce,  Arbroath,  and  the  Bell  Kock  are  successively  visited; 
and  f^omelhiiip:  worthy  of  notice  is  found  at  each  of  them.  The 
keepers  of  the  light-house,  we  are  told,  have  a  lihrarv,  small,  but 
conipost'd  of  sound  books  on  literature,  mojal  philosophy,  and 
the  natural  sciences ;  and  tht^jr  subscribe  to  one  of  the  monthly 
journalsi  which  treals  of  those  subjects.  From  tiiby  and  other 
observations  of  a  simibr  kind,  our  traveller  is  convinced  of  the 
general  knowledge  and  information  possessed  by  the  Scotch 
people. 

At  Aberdeen  he  met  with  a  currier  and  Iftst-makcr^  who,  in  the 
leisure  left  him  by  his  humble  calling,  constructs  barometers, 
thermometersi  and  large  rejecting  telescopes,  which  appeared  to 
M.  Dupin  to  be  Terr  perfect;  and  it  is  added,  by  the  translator, 

that  one  of  the  Profe.ssors  of  King*s  College  considers  a  teles- 
cope of  Herschel,  which  cost  two  hundred  iruincas,  to  be  infe- 
rior to  tho«^p  mnde  by  this  ingenious  leather-drrsser. 

Froin  Fort  V\  liiiam  M,  Dupin  proce*  d( d  to  Uic  banks  of  I>orh 
Lomond,  Dumbarton,  and  finally  to  Glasgow,  whose  establish- 
ments and  maniifartoric??,  from  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, It  is  Stat*  (i,  ar  c  inuie  easy  of  access  liiau  those  of  any  other 
town  in  the  British  empire. 

*  If  llie  ingenuous  detail  of  paruculurh  which  pourtray  the  miml  of  a 
people,  and  tne  intelligence  of  the  inferior  clanes  of  society,  do  not  too 
mtich  alarm  delicate  readers,  in  order  to  give  to  persons  of  that  de- 
scription an  instance  of  the  education  of  the  common  journeymen  of 

GIns2;nw,  I  shall  here  speak  of  two  brothers,  bakers  by  trade,  who,  in 
the  interval  l>etween  one  bakini;  and  anorher,  empl(>y  themselves  in 
making  machines  and  philosophical  instruments.  They  have  cast, 
turned,  and  litled  all  the  pieces  of  a  little  &tt-am-engine,  the  humble 
boiler  of  which  derives  its  heat  from  being  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
oven  for  baking  pastry.  The  engine  is  of  the  power  of  about  two  men ; 
its  mechanism  is  very  ingenious;  it  serves  for  working  a  turninn;-lathe, 
by  means  of  which  our  two  artists  tur!i  mrtals,  and  shape  lenses  for  op- 
tical in«;truments.  They  have  constructed  a  small  apparatus  for  lighting 
with  gas  iljeir  shops  and  their  apartments.  The  tubes  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  gas  have  flexible  joints,  which  allow  of  transmitting  the 
light  to  the  places  where  it  is  wanted  for  the  moment.  These  young 
men  are  well  acquainted  with  the  physical  and  mathematical  principles 
of  the  instruments  and  machines  xvh'xch  they  construct.  Some  day  they 
will  quit  their  profe^*«ion,  in  order  lo  rnltivnte  the  natural  sciences, 
and,  1  vt  iiiure  to  predict,  with  success.  1)111  tlu  ir  loi  tune  depentls  on  an 
uncle,  who  infiiiilcly  prefers  the  businesji  <»f  a  baker  and  paatry-cook  lo 

fasometry  and  astronomy,  and  who,  jealous  of  the  hereditary  title  of 
is  fiimily,  wishes  to  transmit  to  the  sons  of  his  nephews  the  kneading* 
trough  of  his  ancestors.  Alas!  how  many  men  among  US  are,  without 
5o<<pecting  it,  like  the  uocle  of  the  two  bakers  and  pastry*cooksr--'p. 
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.  The  gas-works  ami  the  wate^-wolk^  iui  snj)[)lymi^  the  city  arc 
next  ilcscrilnd  ;  ami  In-  niatl*'  an  rxt  ui^ioii  to  ihf  graiul  canal 
juius  the  Clyde  lo  llie  l  irlh  ot  l  uilh.  IK  ro  wc  uic  iii- 
trodurt'd  to  the  celebrated  Jameji  W  att,  *  an  ohl  inhabitant  and 
civil  ou.;iii('t  r  belonging  to  Glasgow.*  *  It  was  with  a  iespo(!t/ 
savs  M.  Diipin,  *  mingled  with  admiration^  lljat  I  saw  this  line 
uUi  man,  ui  (  i-liLs-liiree  \(  ars  of  age,  })n  serving  the  vigour  of 
his  mind,  a.'^  as  his  |»ii\,«!.ieal  strengdi;  he  informed  me  of  a 
variety  of  particulars  relative  to  thi'  progress  of  English  indnstry, 
of  which,  mure  than  any  other  inventor*  he  has  aeeelerated  the 
advanccniLiii.  It  is  to  Mr.  //  att  that  KtinitiinJ.  in  a  srreat  mca^ 
surey  ones  tht  immins^  increase  oj  her  umltk  ailhin  the  last  Jif  tj^ 
years* 

To  every  word  of  this  we  most  cordially  snbscribe,  and  to 
more.  Not  to  England  alone,  Uul  lu  all  1  Auupe  and  the  western 
world,  Mr.  Watt  may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  henefaclui . 
In  strength  of  inlt  lUu  t,  in  n-iiiul  genins,  in  sonnd  judgment, 
and  iii  die  appliealii>n  of  all  of  theise  to  the  nseiul  sciences  and 
the  practical  purposes  of  life,  Mr.  Watl  (now,  alas !  no  more,) 
stood  eminently  alone  and  witlioiit  an  equal.  His  steam-engine, 
w  hich  has  been  pronounced  *  the  most  perfect  production  of  phy- 
sical and  mechanical  skill  which  the  world  has  yet  seen/  would 
alone  immortalize  his  name. — But  the  vigour  of  his  genius  was 
not  satisfied  with  bringing  to  [>erfection  w  hat  he  found  defective  ; 
it  took  a  bolder  flight  in  the  wide  field  of  invention,  and  shewed, 
in  a  varied  of  instances^  what  powerful  effects  were  capable  of 
being  produced  by  the  most  simple  and  easy  means  when  pro- 
perly a])p]ied.  Among  other  amusements  of  the  latter  days  of 
this  venerable  man,  was  the  invention  of  a  machine  for  multiplying 
copies  of  busts  and  other  pieces  of  statuary,  which,  though  brought 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection^  was  not  deemed  by  htm 
sufficiently  near  it  to  be  pi  educed  to  the  public.  By  his  death, 
it  may  be  truly  said,  England  has  lost  one  of  its  most  useful  and 
brightest  ornaments ;  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  a  natiou*8 
gratitude  was  not  evinced  by  some  mark  of  distmction,  ere  he 
was  snatched  away  to  a  better  world ;  which,  though  it  could  have 
added  nothing  to  his  reputation,  would  not  have  sullied  the  purity 
of  that  fountain  from  which  all  public  honours  are  held  to  derive 
their  source. 

We  cannot  follow  M.  Dupin  in  his  farther  progress  through 
Scotland,  and  must  content  ourselves  by  extracting  his  con- 
cluding paragraph. 

*  If  I  hud  Im'l'H  aljle,  iii  su  &hui  t  a  naiialive,  to  give  not  oidy  a  ge- 
neral idea  of  all  the  iubtitutions,  and  of  all  the  works  undertaken  within 
^hcse  few  years,  for  the  prospei  uy  uf  Scotland,  I  should  have  pmseoted 
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one  of  those  pictures  the  most  rnlrulated  for  exciting  the  admiration 
ol  all  men,  and  kn  affunlinn  an  object  worthy  nf  the  meditntioii  ol 
sageii.  It  is  highly  |^iaUi)iug  lu  beiiuid  a  poor  people  exerting  their 
activity,  their  perseverance,  and  their  genius,  to  triumph  over  rugged 
nature,  to  conquer  the  climate,  and  render  sterility  itself  productive; 
and,  think in<:  of  the  riches  of  the  mind  as  well  as  those  of  the  senses, 
causing  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry;  instructioni  morality^ 
and  lilif-rty,  to  Hoarisb  at  the  same  period.'— p.  77, 78. 

M.  Dupin  returned  by  the  way  of  Liverpool^  and  speaks  >\'ith 
enthusiasm  of  the  iinprovenients  of  that  second  capital  of  the 
]Mli.sh  empire,  uhich  had  been  carried  into  execution  since  his 
fu  st  visit.  From  hence,  passing  through  Wales,  he  crosscil  from 
ll<d\head  to  l)iil»lin,  and  descriljcs  the  utidertakinsr  of  llowtli 
liarhour,  *  one  of  iIiom'  «)|h  rations  \vlii<  li  the  Irish  rail  a  job.' 
This  piece  of  false  inlurnialion  we  have  no  <loiibl  he  col- 
li (ttd  fnmi  thr  ninster  of  the  packet  \\\u>  carried  him  over, — 
these  pcuplt,  havnii:,  as  w  e  iniderstaiid,  fur  reasouis  Ix  si  known  lo 
themselves,  set  up  u  i  lauiDur  as  senseless  as  unjust  against  this 
useful  uu(lerlakiii>;.  But  M.  Dupiu  is  a^  niuch  oul  of  humour 
with  Ireland  as  the  packet  men  are  with  Uowth  harbour,  llic 
only  establishment  in  all  Dublin,  he  tells  us, '  which  presents  a 
character  al  once  honourable  to  humanity  and  to  industry,  is  an 
immense  dr}  ing-liouse,  tn  which  the  poor  mechanics  are  admitted 
to  dry  their  dyed  wool,  &c.'  Hie  following  paragraph,  which 
M'itli  the  drying-house  is  all  that  relates  to  the  capital  of  Ireland^ 
is  sufficient  to  accouut  for,  and^  (we  regret  to  say,)  in  some 
measure,  to  justify  the  quenilousness  of  our  traveller. 

*  Although  in  Ireland  individuals  arc  free  in  their  mannett,  and  rank 
hospitality  among  the  virtues  of  which  hondagc  has  not  been  able  to  de- 
prive them,  yet  all  the  establishnu'nts  of  Dublin  hear  the  slain j)  of 
illibLiality.  Their  regulations  are  so  drawn  up  as  to  U-  u-seful  to  ihc 
smallest  possible  number  of  individuab.  No  stranger  is  admitted  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  scientific  repositories,  nor  to  read  the  periodical 
publications  in  the  great  reading-rooms,  established  !>}  subscription,  nor 
to  consult  the  books  deposited  in  the  libraries.  In  the  library  of  the 
University,  which  I  visited,  introduced  and  conducted  by  a  <l<>clor  be- 
lonL'inL'  the  said  University,  and  which  1  went  over,  according  to  the 
rules,  tiut  stopping  any  xcherCj  I  wished  to  approach  a  window  frt»m 
which  a  tolerably  tine  prospect  was  to  be  enjoyed;  but  the  doctor,  who 
accompanied  roe,  held  roe  back ;  in  his  presence,  and  in  that  of  a 
door-keeper  who  did  not  lose  sight  of  us,  there  was  a  possibility  of  ray 
putting  a  book  in  my  iKjcket.^-There  are  countries  where  men  are 
llnst  rendered  despicable,  in  order  that  a  right  may  afterwards  be  as- 
bumed  to  treat  them  as  such. — p.  b8,  89. 

^^  t  have  now,  ni  a  cursory  maimer,  gon(  over  those  parts  of 
Al.  Dupi9*s  volume  which  relate  to  Great  Britain,  and  more 
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pofticohurly  to  its  naval  establishments;  these,  however,  fomi  bat 
a  small  part  of  it,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  detached  subjects 
relative  to  the  tine  arts,  to  a  marine  academy,  to  his  grand  work 
on  naval  and  military  architecture,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters 
which  have  very  properly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  savans  of 
France,  but  which  would  afford  very  litde  to  interest  or  entertain 
the  bulk,  of  our  readers. 

Just  as  we  had  put  the  last  hand  to  the  treatise  of  M.  Dupin, 
we  received,  from  Paris,  another  work  of  a  similar  kind,  which 
has  recently  issued  from  the  royal  press.  It  is  a  large  quarto 
volume,  with  numerous  plates,  intitled,  '  M^moires  sur  les  Tra* 
vaux  publiques  do  TAngleterre,'  by  a  M.  Dutens,  who  styles 
himself  liigcnitur  tn  ehej]  Direeieur  des  Pouts  tt  Chausteef, 

*  Knight  of  the  royal  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour/  On  open^ 
ing  the  book  we  found  it  to  be  a  wholesale  compilation  of  various 
articles  from  the  English  and  Scotch  Encyclopaedias,  on  the  roads, 
bridges,  canals,  iron  railway*!;  docks,  diving-bells,  &c.  of  this 
country,  which  M.  Dutens  strongly  recommends  to  the  attention 
and  imitation  of  the  French,  Aware,  however,  (from  the  exam- 
ple of  M.  Dupin)  that  such  a  recommendation  would  not  be  well 
received  without  some  preparatory  sacrifice  to  the  national  vanity, 
the  author  assures  them,  in  an  Introduction  of  some  length,  that 
in  arts  and  science  the  English  are  far  inferior  to  the  French;  that 
all  their  grand  works,  even  the  Duke  of  Bridgewaler's  canal,  are 
flue  to  Frcurhniun  ;  that  llic  bridso  of  Neuilly, '  that  chef  dVetivre 
oi  the  tir.st  enginrcr  of  France, '  is  fully  equal  to  the  Watrrhx* 
bridirc  over  the  Thanu's ;  and  that  the  (///i7^;7y/t')  bi<  :Ik^vat^^  of 
Cherbourg  is  four  tinies  as  large  as  that  of  Plymouth  Sound  ! 

this  should  he  insufhcient,  they  are  furtlu  r  ron«>nh'd  witli 
the  assurance  limt,  if  the  English  have  cxrclh  l  thciii  m  iron 
brid^v^,  it  is-  only  becau«^«'  thrv  (the  uuhapivs  j  ji  jli^ti  ^  htive  neither 
wood  nor  slone  to  build  otiiLTs;   aud  ituit  liicv  mav  tiiauk  that 

*  precious  rf)!u!>ustihU.'  which  they  have  discovered  under  thfir 
soil,'  f«)r  the  pertection  to  which  th<  y  have  firou«jht  their  muchi* 
nery.  If  such  statement"*  can  i^ratity  llie  «^ood  people  of  Franfce, 
we  raiinni  have  the  least  ohjecliou  :  !)ut  as  this  is  the  only  notice 
W'v  UK  tf>  trikr  of  M-  I)ut('us  s  poudcrnus  volume,  ^^e  avail 
ourselves  ol  the  o(Tas'i(tu  to  invite  his  attention  to  the  plate  No. 
14,  for  the  excellent  execution  of  which,  under  M.  Benirii\,  tu; 
ex|>resses  such  lively  gratitude.  This  plate  is  a  chart  ol  Ply- 
mouth Sound,  with  the  breakwater,  Sec.  traced  from  that  which 
is  given  in  the  Supj»lement  to  the  Encyclopa?dia  Britunnica;  un- 
luckily, however,  U>v  tlu;  reputation  of  the  *  Directenr  des  Poiiis 
et  Chaussees,'  and  lh(  skill  of  M.  Berigny,  the  ehart  i>  tniii(  d 
top6j-turv^^  so  that  Plymouth  Dock  takes  the  pluce  of  Piyu  >iitli 
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town,  and  Hamoaze  that  of  Catwater ;  while  the  beautiful  seat  of 
Lord  Mount  E(l«;conil)c,  on  llie  left  of  the  Sound,  is  perched  on 
the  barren  quarries  of  Orrston  on  the  riglit.  Now  altliot!!rh  it 
may  not  be  very  inatf»rial  whether,  in  the  en;j;raviuu  "t  a  pump  or 
a  portrait,  the  nose  look  east  or  west,  vet  tlie  reversing  ot  a  chart 
and  placinii;  the  East  where  the  West  >hon!<l  I)C  ;  or,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  niakinu;  the  shores  of  the  two  counties  of  De- 
vonshire and  Coniwali  change  places,  is  a  verj  ditierent  matter, 
and  appears  to  us  no  less  pregnant  with  mischief  than  absurdity. 
Aha,  lor  tlw  poor  Ficiiclimtii  ^bo  tttempts  to  enter  Plymouth 
Sound  by  sucli  a  cbmrt!  his  uufortmuite  bark  will  inevitably  he 
wrecked  on  the  Tinker  or  the  6'Aooe/.  The  same  ridiculous  blun- 
der occurs  in  the  Chart  of  Cberbouig,  copied  from  the  same  woik 
•^-Imt  this  we  leave  to  the  critics  of  the  Institute* 


Akt.  III. — Britisk  Mnmichism,  or  Maimers  and  Cusioms  of  the 
Monks  and  Nwws  0/  Kin^/aud-^  to  n hick  are  added,  1.  I^ere- 
gritia folium  Reli^iosum,  or  Manners  and  Cusiuins  of  Jncient 
J^itgrinis. — 2.  jf  'Ae  Comueludmnlof  Anclion  ls  and  lleimits. —  ^ 
3.  ISome  Account  of  the  Conli/n'ufes,  or  J\r6un.s  who  had  made 
Fous  of  Chastity. —A.  Econumu  itf  MumiUic  Lif  'e,6(C,6^c.  liy 
Tiionius  Dudley  I'osbrooke,  M.A.  r.A.S.    Loiuioii.  4to. 

IN  the  sv^irin  of  philosophy,  which  after-ascs,  if  Uk  v  rt member 
the  poi  lentous  abui  iioiis  ot  llteae  (liNlempeicd  timt.>,  will  de- 
signate by  tlie  name  of  Jeremy benthaniism,  the  author  proposes 
(as  our  readeis  know)  to  aboKsh  the  universities^  distribute  the 
feliowshipa  among  half-pay  officers,  and  convert  the  colleges  into 
invalid  banadcSy — by  way  of  improving  the  morals,  enlightening  the 
ignorance,  and  increasing  the  happiness  of  the  peo|>le.* 

TIk  difficulty  which  continually  |Nressea  upon  drilized  society  is 
that  of  finding  fit  occnparion  and  adequate  maintenance  for  all  its 
aiembers  acc^Pifiiig  to  their  respective  classes,  and  this  increases 
precisely  in  proportion  with  the  general  improvement  of  the 
country.  In  what  manner  it  nflfccts  the  labourinsj  part  of  the  com- 
munity is  shown  by  the  state  of  the  mnnufHrttn  iii'j  population,  and 
by  the  poor  laws; — -yrt  it  will  be  lound  that  llie  nuseriei»  which 
arise  from  tins  cuu^e  in  ilie  liighcr  classes  are  greater  in  deti^ree,  and 
ill  their  tendency  more  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth.  The 
eatablishments  winch  this  Root>and-i>iuucli  Keformcr  (who  is  as 

*  Well  muy  the  verses  ul'  uld  SkelUm  be  applied  to  (lii<i  notable  writer! 

'  He  wottclh  never  what  Jie  clvttera  and  he  clalten. 

Nor  whereof  be  »pe«keib  ;  He  mradlet  and  be  Mnalterff 

lie  cryeth  and  lie  creketli,  lie  gluscs  and  he  flaUai% 

}!<•  prvelh  and  he  poLoili,  Or  il'he  sp  ak  plain 

lie  ctiutt's  and  hu  chattcTit,  Then  be  luckcth  brain.' 

'    He  praiea  and  lie  patltn, 
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Iktie  Englitb  io  hb  feeliiiRs  as  in  his  phraseology)  propoM  sio  u 
throw  ar«  the  great  paMiativc  of  ilir  evil  as  it  affi-cfi  ilu  h  <  la^e 
Part  of  the  i>ro|u  rly  ubich  our  riiiccstors  in  the  «l:nk.-i  (b^*  i< 
Hoinan  siiprrslitioii      picalhed  tor  pioiis  purposes  Hai>  ihu^^^J* 
pnaled,  aiiil  It  may  ju.li)  be  regrellcii  tliui  ihe  ^liolcofrtW* 
bt  i  u  Kjuallv  wetl  applif  (i  at  the  dissolution  of  the  UKM«lcfia;« 
it  n,:.v  sali  lv  be  alliniK.l  iliat  no  olher  esuUidimeOtl  l»vc  prodocrf 
wuu  h  uumui^li  a  good.    But  we  have  rather  to  wondei  = 
Uic  cillauiitous  and  stormy  age  of  the  RefomuiUoo  »0  anch 
Lave  been  saved  from  the  wreck,  thao  that  ao  much  waa  ^mm 
and  lott* 

The  monastic  tmtituliona  were  in  the  first  ages  merely  super* 
tious;  th^  became  eminently  useful,  and  ihey  ended  m  being 
nently  corrupt  and  wicked.  An  historical  aketcb  of  this  w^i 
progress  may  be  deemed  not  uninteresting,  and  will  h  ui  us  t  • 
uubject  xvhich  we  are  aniious  to  brin^r  hvUrrv  xhe  \m\Au  ,  ^ 
sential  importance  to  those  cWs  .j  il..  coniummiy  among 
this  Jouniui  may  be  cxpe<'led  !«»  nrciilale. 

Without  IravelliujT  failhcr  into  autiquilv,  it  sufii(  ts  thai  thri^s 
Monachism  ori'/tnntofl  in  Fi!vpt,    Tlr.it  rouott  v,  Irom  lhccarlx> 
a};es,  had  ha  w  ilu>  swim  ol  llic  inosl  ahjci  I  aad  absurd  sufK-^^^^ 
lion,  and  llic  people,  when  tl>oy  were  eoiiverled  to  ^*»'j|f|""*- j ' 
iher  changed  the  fashion  of  their  faith  than  the  miAertllt*  I* 
inanv  oihci  i;r(  at  iui»uiuiioiw,  mooBchiam  may  be  traced  Ifi*" 
tulcnlal  eircum^^tances.    Men  fled  into  the  wOdemcM  to  c^T 
from  persecution,  and  lome  of  them  remained  in  solitude  uH 
had  lost  all  appetite  or  aptitude  for  social  life.   Hicre  arc  fe«  ^ 
cidents  in  romance  moie  beautiful  than  die  lesend  of  the  perv*^. 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  b.  rniit,  aiwl"' 
usually  leads  the  fan  in  the  army  of  inona>tic  saints.   I  »u 
Egvptian,  at  the  age  of  fifi< «  n,  i-*  ^aid  to  hav,  btvn 
learning  both  of  Greece  and  ot  his  own  couuU  y.  ami  (lnpl> 
buedwithpriticiplcs  of  the  scvt  r.^t  piety.    I  K  lived  wilh  a«>^  * 
sister,  whose  husband  was  a  pauan,  and  mIh  .  ni  order  10  ?^*^ 
session  of  Paul's  properlv,  mlurmed  a^touM  hini  as  a  Cbf^' 
dtiriiii^  the  terrible  pu  si  ruuun      Decius.    The  }ouib  dbff^ 
llu  iroacherv  in  liiiu-  -md  wiilnlit  u'  into  the  desert.  \\n 
ha»l  .Milv  hi  in  l-.rtm.t.u  lU^'u  ull  the  danvjer  had  gone  b>;  1^ 
\illaii\  «<t  tMu  wall  v\liuju  he  was  so  nearly  eonnecled had dap*^ 
him  vxiih  maukuid,  and  as  time  pas.sed  on,  instead  of  beii»g 
with  solitude,  he  ae^uiredaloveforit.  l^us wandering M^^^' 
the  uninhabited  Country,  be  came  to  some  mine*!  tiwellmg^ 
according  to  thcUt^end,  had  been  tlie  mint  of  EfOP^  »" 
Anthony  and  Clii»patra.    Near  ihiiie  ruins  was  a  cave,  ik^nu:^ 
of  which  was  closed  by  a  »tonc ;  removing  this  rude  portsi  m  ' 
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cdy  and  found  within  what  \m  biographer,  St.  Jerome,  calls  a  large 
vfstihufc,  oprn  to  the  sky;  an  old  j>:ilm-tree  was  '^rowiiig  lluie, 
tbrining  a  cuuopv  M  itli  it*-  l»rf)atl  litad;  uinlcr  l!ic  jKiliii  acicar  lomi- 
t:»iii  welled  from  iIk  i^nnuul,  ;inii  pnvsc'iilly  was  al)Horbed  again,  lio- 
iK  vinjT  tliat  IVovkU  iicf  had  biou<:lit  iiiin  lo  ilna  place,  he  drh  r- 
liiitieil  lo  iciii  iiii:  llic  dales  Mipplitil  him  with  lood,  the  founiain 
\MtU  (iiiiik,  aiul  Irum  the  iibrca  aud  nct-wurk  wilii  whith  ihe 
branches  uf  the  li^ptian  palm  are  interlaced  he  made  for  himself  a 
coMwe  covering.  If  the  l^end  had  ended  bere,  no  Buspicion  could 
liave  been  entertained  of  ita  truth, — the  circumstances  are  perfectly 
posstble^they  are  probable,  considering  the  age  and  country  to 
which  the  tale  belongs,  and  the  story  itself  is  of  that  kind  which 
there  is  a  pleasure  in  believing.  Hut  what  follows  is  palpable  and 
must  have  been  wilful  falsehood,  though  related  by  the  original 
writer  on  the  authority  of  St.  Antony  the  (ireat.  St,  Antony,  fancy- 
in*;  himself  the  most  retired  of  all  n)()iik<i,  wai  humbled  by  being 
Lold  in  a  dream,  tiiat  there  was  a  better  than  himself  who  resided 
lartluT  in  the  w  ildt  rncss.  Accordingly  he  set  out  in  search  of  him, 
md  mccling  no  other  persons  on  the  way  than  a  Satyr  and  a  Ceu- 
luur,  arrived  at  thi'  cave  :md  saw  an  liycua  }^o  in.  Paul,  ht  aiini;  a 
lumaii  foouii  j),  (  h  scd  ihc  portal,  but  Antony  entreated  thai  ilie 
ioiy  man,  wiio  liad  .iduvvul  u  bcu^t  to  cuter,  would  not  exclude  a 
[irulher.  Overcome  by  hi.v  hours  perseverance  on  the  part  of  his 
visitor,  the  heruiit  removed  the  stone,  and  asked  Antony  wherefore 
he  bad  taken  that  trouble'  to  see  a  poor  decayed  old  man,  who 
M'ould  speedily  return  to  dustf  The  next  question  was  a  natural  one 
— how  the  affairs  of  the  world  M*ere  going  on^ — mrra  mihi  quatOf 
ftiomodo  se  kaixat  hamiuum  geftusf  an  in  atttiffuU  wbibut  nova 
et  /a  t  onsmgaut^f  quo  mundm  regatur  impei  io'^  an  supersinl 
iliqiti  qui  da  inonum  error e  rnpiuntur'^  1  his  perhaps  is  part  of  the 
ru«  tale.  The  fabler  by  whom  the  legend  lias  been  larded  to  the 
aste  of  his  age,  insensible  to  the  beauty  of  tlie  tale,  and  forgetting 
tven  to  adapt  his  bctions  to  their  grou^(^^•)rk,  supplies  his  solitary 
•very  day  with  half  a  loaf,  whi<  h  is  KmihnK  brought  him  by  a 
•row. — ^lliu  coubidcruLc  crow  on  llns  'l;t\  l)i(aii»ht  a  whole  one,-  -a 
ii.sputc,  worthy  of  two  mandarines,  eiisuca  b  iwccn  Paul  and  Antony 
\bich  shall  Ijc  helped  tir&t,  and  they  compioniise  the  puinl  iA  eli- 
|ii(jtlc  by  bphtlmg  the  loaf.  Antony  is  5cat  back  to  fetcit  a  ve^t 
vhicli  Athanasius  had  given  him,  and  in  which  his  new  friend  de- 
,ifcs  to  be  buried.  On  his  return  to  the  cave  he  is  apprized  of  Paul's 
Iccease  by  seeing  his  soul  ascend  in  glory:  he  finds  the  dead  hermit 
»ti  his  knees,  bis  body  erect,  his  hands  aud  head  and  eyes  upraised, 
n  the  attitude  of  prayer;  two  lions  attended  as  grave-diggers,  and 
\iitony  buried  him  in  the  cave:  from  tlience  the  coi  pse  was  trans- 
iiied  lint  to  Coustaiitinople,  secondly  to  Venice,  and^  iin;dly,  to 
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Buda,uhcrc  La  Brocquierc  saw  it  in  a  stale  of  |>crfect  presemtwc 
iouT  liuiuin  d  v(  :Tr«?  ni;n,  :itid  uli*  re  pnibnhlv  it  may  f^till  be  sew. 

Whatevt  r  triilli  then  in:iy  be  ill  the  poi^stblt:  part  of  this  le*raii 
it  is  ci  rlaai  lhat  about  linn  iimr,  and  cbit'tly  in  rnn«equenre of  tfct 
|)€rsccuti()n,  the  nxHUHtir  litr  began  tu  be  in  vo'^uc  in  Ec^ 
When  iht!  djni;t  r  was  <>vtr,  and  tlie  fugitives  came  from  tl^t1rr^ 
tiea[s,  there  wciu  uiatts  ot  iimn  in  whom  enthusiasm  had  npei^ii 
into  madness;  in  tlic  solitude  of  the  desert,  or  in  die  camoflk 
inouniaius,  dreams  bad  appeared  to  ibem  like  realities,  and  ^ 
continued  exeitementt  of  fear,  hope  and  paitiofmie  mpcnlilia. 
had  induced  a  state  of  permanent  delirium.  There  were  cdtn 
whose  minds  had  become  indurated  like  their  bodies;  tkerW 
lived  in  solitude  till  they  had  lost  all  reli&h  for  society,  andiurii!' 
tng  off  the  habits  of  social  life  they  liad  rid  themselves  of  h  ic- 
ings also.  But  the  age  and  countr}'  were  favourable  to  nicaiii^ 
diseased  stale ;  they  became  objects  of  admiration  and  rewew, 
and  the  glory  NNhich  they  obtained  by  |>ersevering  in  ascetic  coBm- 
encouraged  others  to  f<)I!ow  their  exnm|)le.  Tlic  madnc^^s  «|)re?' 
and  Ivjvpt  again  became  llie  jicene  of  stiprr^ftiiions  not  less  t^r- 
than  lUuM-  which  had  prevailed  undt  r  tlu:  Ptolt mics  nud  ihc 
raohs.  Tin'  docti  iiU' ot  llu*  {v>u  |)riiu  i  jilcfj,  with  all  its  praClicilr'^'- 
sequences,  uu^  «;ralicd  upon  ClmvUuiuly;  the  w  ar  of  those  pmr- 
ples  was  supposed  to  exist  in  every  individual;  anti  m  ibestr^' 
between  matter  and  spirit^  the  latter,  conscioui  of  its  own  ncibi* 
and  of  the  wickedneas  inlierent  in  the  former^  if  it  gained  lk» 
cendancyy  could  only  maintain  it  hy  a  system  of  the  severcitdb 
pline.  No  points  of  faith,  no  axioms  of  morality,  were  more  6s 
established  than  the  belief  that  every  indulgence  was  sbliil;  ^ 
whatever gfatilied  the  senses,  however  apparently  iiinocent,Oiti»tt 
injurious  to  the  soul;  that  the  ties  of  natural  atiection  wearvd^ 
heart  from  God;  tliat  tlie  duties  of  social  life  must  be  abstui^'' 
by  those  who  regarded  their  own  salvation,  and  that  in  prop'Ti'i 
as  man  iuHicled  privations  and  torments  upon  himself,  be 
his  Ct«  ;itor. 

The  t'Xlravairanries  wliich  grew  out  of  this  system  miglitiff^- 
jiierediide  if  llu  y  were  not  as  will  aullicutu ati-d  as  :nn  fact*  rnht 
toiy.  Some  a^pitants  fihut  thtin>«(  lve>  u|)  in  <  «1Ih  su  low  liia' ■  • 
could  iiol  stand  npriglii  in  ihcm,  and  of  sncii  iliuicrrsioii'-'  dial  - 
could  neither  lie  at  length,  nor  )>lace  thcui^uKt  -  iti  any  but  p^' 
positions.  Others  took  up  their  abode  in  tombs,  like  the  denioi*' 
or  dwelt  in  dens  with  wild  l>easts;  or  made  dens  for  themsetvci' 
burrowed  in  the  ground.  Men  and  women  lived  promiscoooiK 's  ^ 
deserts,  with  no  other  covering  than  what  mere  decency  rtf^ 
bare  to  the  sun,  and  the  wind  and  the  sand  showers.  These  pen* 
leDOuaced  all  aaich  food  as  was  itaed  1^  iheh  fcllqir-crcalnici><^  i 
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grazed  and  browsed  npcm  herbs  and  shrubs;  for  which  reason  tliey 
were  called  Boa-xot.  'lliey  even  affected  to  appear  like  bt  asts,  by 
going  upon  ilu'ii  iiands  ami  kn<  rs:  and  like  beasts  they  tied  from 
the  !5iL:!it  of  man,  and  brl'x.K  iIk  in-tlvt's  to  the  most  inarrcssible 
plactb  lor  cunccahiicnt.  ll  lliis  b}slein  liad continued  a  i'ew  gcnera- 
lious,  it  might  have  been  .si  cn  how  far  it  is  possible  tor  man  to  de- 
grade his  physical  as  well  as  his  ailcllectual  nature;  he  wouKi  buve 
degt  (iL'iatcd  into  an  auimul  iilde  superior  to  die  ape  or  baboon,  and 
more  loulbsome  than  either. 

There  was  auoUier  class  wbo  couuterf^Ced  madness  for  the  pur- 
pose of  living  loose  upon  the  world.   These  men  partook  more  of 
roguery  than  fanaticism — qualities  which  are  frequently  connate^ 
and  generally  so  congenial  that  they  assort  lovingly  togeUier ;  nor 
is  it  always  easy  to  distioguisih  the  one  from  the  other*  From 
the  account  which  has  been  transmitted  of  these,  they  appear  very 
mucli  to  have  rewmhled  the  Yoguees  of  Hiudostan.   They  took 
up  their  lodgings  as  wil!in<;ly  in  the  stews  as  in  any  other  place; 
tliev  made  no  scruple  of  bathing  in  company  willi  women;  and  they 
are  said  never  to  have  betrayed  the  sliL'htest  sense  either  of  concii- 
'    piscence  or  of  modesty.    Yet  lliese  wretches  were  for  a  Inne  re- 
garded with  reverenliHl  aduuralion!  '  Contrarieties,'  says  I'^vagrius, 
■  *  are  in  them  su  tempered,  and  the  grace  of  Got!  inaketh  iu  them 
such  an  union  of  discordant  thmgs,  Ural  life  and  death,  which  are 
'  in  essence  so  opposite  to  each  other,  seem  to  join  bands  and  dwell 
'  together  in  them, — ^happy  are  they  while  they  live,  and  happier 
I  when  tliey  depart  !*   He  adds  with  ^reat  simplicity,  tliat  when  a 
'  stranger  came  amoi^  them  they  mortified  themselves  by  entertain* 
ing  lum  liberally  and  partaking  of  the  good  cheer,  so  that  they  had 
>  iovcoted  a  new  kind  of  fasting,  he  says, — that  of  eatti^  and  drink* 
img  against  their  will. 

Before  the  abuses  of  this  kind  of  life  became  notorious  and  in« 
tolerable  dirough  tlie  scandal  which  Uiey  occasioned,  it  was  dis- 
covered tluit  for  spiritual  reasons  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone;  and  that  men  n'vIh)  defied  the  enemy  to  single  combat  in  the 
wilderness  were  in  danger  of  beiiip  (K'<  eivrd  by  him  ii*  a  manuer  <)f 
which  they  had  no  anticipation;  ha  IjLing  ulonr,  an(]  coiiiinnnlly 
thinking  ot  tlicmseives,  and  of  the  degicc  ol  holmcbs  lo  they 
fmd  uiumed,  this  self-contemplaiioii  ua^  lil^ely  to  end  in  ])ride  and 
vuiii*giory;  and  *  woe  to  hun  that  is  alone  when  he  falLiii,  for  be 
hath  notanother  to  help  him  up  !*  It  was  besides  not  consistent  with 
true  Christian  charity  that  a  man  riiould  retire  into  solitude  for  die 
enke  of  his  own  sslvation  alone,  without  the  slightest  rtrgard  for  that 
of  bis  neighbour.   Therefore,  both  for  the  improvement  of  tlie  indi- 
vidual, and  for  general  edification,  the  coenobite,  it  was  argued,  uas 
piefemble  to  the  solitary  life.  St.  Antony  the  Great  is  fadieved  to 
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hate  been  the  first  penoii|  who,  in  conformity  to  this  opiiiioii^  col>  I 
lected  a  bod)  of  devotees,  end  ii^luoed  them  to  live  together  mda  \ 
hw  MiperinteiideDce.   This  personage  still  retains  a  oertain  kind  4  | 
celebnty,  even  to  reformed  countries,  for  his  various  encotmtevs  w/k 
tlie  foul  fiend,  who  assailed  him  with  a  host  of  imps,  in  all  ian^ 
nable  shapes.  Ue  could  neiiiivr  read  nor  write,  ami  thia  ignor^nct  u 
imputed  to  him  as  a  virtue,  l>ecause  it  procet^led  from  an  early  tnd 
pious  contempt  of  profane  studies.    One  uf  ills  sayings  was, — He 
who  abideth  in  solitude  is  delivered  from  the  threefold  warfare  d 
liearinir,  «!j^;ikinjr  tind  sceiii!!,  an*l  has  i.nly  to  9np|>«>rl  the  combai 
aguiiistl  his  own  lirart.     This  conihal,  iiowcvcr,  lu  It  tcMin^i'i 

so  diftiriilt  t'»  siistinii,  tliat  in  an  hour  of  di^trt»  Im-  «  ried  to  itK 
l^oid,  askiiii;  h(»\v  lu'*<hould  hi*  saved  r  *  l*r«'-cnll\,  ««a\s  tiie  If^^nd 
he  saw  »»uu  111  llif  liki'iH '^s  ul  hiiuscll,  who  hal  al  \\«ir  k,  aiui  ;m.»n  rf»* 
fioin  his  woik  ami  ))rave<i,  and  then  sat  down  a«^am  to  iwi^^t  a  lo^ 
of  the  fibres  uf  Uie  palni,  ainl  after  a  while  roi»c  and  prayed  again 
It  iras  the  angel  of  tbe  Lord :  Do  this,  said  the  angel,  and  thoa 
be  saved/ 

But  in  the  first  ages  of  monachism  the  legends  seldom  coatai 
any  thing  so  useful  as  this  recommendation  of  industry.  TWt  f» 
rally  present  the  •silliest  extravagancies  of  superstition^  and  liK 
most  pitiaf»ie  ami  loathsome  excesses  of  ascetic  rigour.  St,  Pisi 
always  walked  while  he  was  eating;  because  (to  use  his  o«n 
words)  *  he  did  n(>t  consider  eating  as  a  busiiicfls  for  which  tin- 
was  to  hf;  set  apart,  but  as  a  thin;;  to  be  done  whvu  it  d'n\  rmi  i\> 
lernipl  Ins  avorations,*  St.  Pnrlinntiii»,  in  ot  'U  r  Ik-  tiii«vht  sletf 
as  little  as  posMble,  ami  wiili  the  U  a^t  jM>«v\l>lr  cunilort  or  convi- 
UKMice,  never  aUowi  d  liinHcIf  to  he  «l<»\\n,  ii even  to  reclitir 
Hfrainst  am  iliniu'  ^^iu^  h  nn'.iht  suppoit  liiin,  but  sal  ii|K>n  a*tl«»m  m 
liu"  middle  ol  Ills  itil.  Ami  aiii«*ji^  ihc  rule**,  %\hich,  aceordni::  i 
the  histoiians  ut  d)i!>  l)in<:;  Clnoch,  were  ^ivcn  to  hiui  by  mi 
and  are  the  first  code  of  monastic  laws,  is  one  whereby  tl>«  motii^ 
are  enjoined  in  like  maimer  to  steep  sitting,  and  not  recumbcsl 
Beradat  used  for  his  clothing  a  close  sack  of  skins,  which  had  as 
other  opening  than  one  small  one  for  his  mouth  and  anollMr  lor 
his  no6e.  The  female  saint,  Kufraxia,  belonged  to  a  convem  coa* 
taining  an  hundred  and  thirty  nuns,  not  one  of  whom  ever  wasbii 
her  feet,  and  the  very  mention  of  a  hath  was  an  abominatioQ  mmim 
them  t-^de  ita/i/et)  vcn)  sttfperffuuM  ent  laqui:  avdifnie*  emim  tHk- 
nienfrr  vrf  rrrrnhant  ^  <on('n^iottis  ft  opproltni  pie  mm  m  rm*mfr^. 
rcf  so/o/n  iifitis  fnctitinuff//,  r/  tan  iimnn  rri  tibitrfth'ubiUs  nci 
tttni  ffitnii'tn  volvf  sitt  f  '^lnmc.  >\.  Marainis  ( l«>r  all  theve  niadar 
are  >ainls!)  Ii.t\iii.r  m  t  Hmv  kiilid  a  unnt  ^\iiuli  IkkI  J>!H<fti  hiir, 
w<is  sh  H<  k  wilh  t  ntii|iuui  ;i<>  1  at  llie  Miilil  o{  flic  uis't  i  L  biooil,  a/^i 
by  way  ut  ulancineiit  wtni  inlu  the  war^heSi  aud  lh«fe  iV>r  aiiv 
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moniha  exposed  Inmself  to  all  winged  and  creeping  insects,  till 
every  part  of  liis^  He^li  was  swollen  and  ulcerated  with  their  bitey. 
Sozomen  relates  of  him,  that  he  bad  so  hardened  his  body  by  aui- 

sterilies  that  the  very  beard  could  not  make  way  through  his  skin. — 
This  personage,  wiien  in  iIjc  lull  odfjtrr  of  filth  and  rags,  returned 
one  day  to  his  convent,  humbled  and  niui  tilled  by  the  sense  of  his 
own  inferiority,  exchiimin*:^,  I  am  not  yet  a  monk,  but  I  have  seen 
monks! — for  he  bad  fallen  in  with  two  of  these  wretches  stark 
.  naked. 

The  English  reader  is  familiar  with  the  extraordinary  history  of 
:  St  Simeon  Stylites.  ^  This  godly  man,  while  yet  in  the  flesh,  imi- 
tated the  life  of  the  angels,  withdrew  himself  from  earthly  things, 
forced  nature,  which  ever  incltneth  downwarda,  aspired  to  things 
heavenly,  and  placing  himself  between  earth  and  heaven,  be,  toge- 
.  ther  with  the  aogela,  praised  the  Lord,  lifted  up  the  prayers  of  men 
and  offered  them  to  God,  and  brought  down  the  mercy  of  God  to 
,  make  men  partakers  thereof /   Such  ia  the  langnage  of  Evagriua! 
And  such  was  the  influence  which  this  madman  possessed  during 
his  life,  tliat  when  the  Emperor  Theodosius  had  given  order  to  re- 
instate the  Jews  of  Antioch  in  llieir  synagogue,  niid  Simeon  rebuked 
hinj  for  it  as  an  impiety, Theodosius  arkuovviedgcd  liis sin,  deposed 
the  iiKiuistrale  by  uiiose  advice  he  had  acted,  ousted  the  Jews  a^ani, 
and  liiHubly  besought  the  prayers  of  *  tlie  living  and  aerial  martyr' 
in  hisbehali  l  His  celebrUy  long  survived  him.    A  church  was  built 
round  the  pillar  upon  which  ^  Uiis  earthly  and  incarnate  augcl  led 
Lis  heavenly  life,  and  every  vear,  on  the  Saint'a  day,  a  star  was  ex- 
hibited, playing  about  the  pillar.'  Evagrius  says  he  himself  has  seen 
it»  and  does  not  intimate  tne  slightest  suspicion  of  the  easy  trick* 
Women  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  church, — they  might  only 
stand  at  the  door,  and  peep  at  the  miracles.   His  body  was  removed 
to  Aiitioch,  from  whence  the  Emperor  Leo  would  have  traii  !  ited 
it  to  Constantinople;  but  the  people  of  Antioch  represented  ilint 
the  fortitications  of  their  city  had  been  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  therefore  they  had  brought  thither  the  holy  body  of 
Simeon,  liiat  it  nii£;ht  be  to  lliein  instead  of  n  \v;dl!  The  Romish 
Church  records  the  liistoiy  of  Suucon  for  edilicalion,  but  not  tor  ex- 
ample; and  the  fashion  of  liie  Stylitas  never  obtained  in  the  i  nlin 
Wfirbi,  uide<«H  it  were  in  In  hnul,  where  a  jjuess  that  the  iiuund 
*^l'ovvers  ujiiy  ha%'e  been  erected  l(U  lanaiirs  of  this  description 
seems  to  be  as  plausible  as  any  other  explanation  that  has  been 
o li  t  l  ed. 

The  austerities  of  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  saints  have  been  held 
forth  to  the  admiration  of  the  Catholic  world  as  flowers  of  the  Spi- 
ritti»l  garden,  whereas,  in  truth,  they  were  rank  weeds  of  the 
Egyptian  eoiL   With  whatever  ingenuity  they  may  be  vamishedi  it 
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is  impossible  that  ihey  should  iiot  alwnvH  exc  ite  the  pitv,  and  som^ 
times  the  conteriipt  of  a  sane  iiiiinl.  N»'vc'rtli«*l("«*^  w«*  know  irm 
(he  testinioiu  of  llic  earliest  ♦•rclrsiuslii  ai  biHtoiiiiiia,  that  tlw  ''t^- 
rt^HSiif  iht'se  nu  n  in  coinrr  tiiii:  ilx  ih  i-jhtiouriiii:  uloluteis  wa?«oir 
drrtitl.  Soriietliniii:  miiHi  i»c  aitnl/utitl  lu  iIkii  uilrrpui  riiadiifS. 
which  excited  awe  as  well  as  astuuisliiiient,  but  still  more  to  thf 
sincerity  of  which  ttieir  lives  di<tpla}ed  ^ucli  painful  but  indubitable 
proof.  The  abi^olute  dominion  which  they  eiiercifted  over  tbes- 
•elvet,  trampling  all  woridly  enjoyments  under  their  feet,«M# 
wling  ibemsehe*  of  every  humso  affection,  as  if  tWr  ireryasiw 
Ind  been  changed,  eviticed  a  strength  of  prtnciple  which  night  in- 
deed have  been  attained  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  by  m  lew  on 
spiritSy  hut  which  became  contagious  when  it  had  religion  (howm 
grievously  perverted)  for  its  cause.  And  pitiable  as  the  niodkiwrrc 
during  their  Jives,  their  belief  made  them  look  fuf%%  ardn  lo^nii 
with  desire,  and  meet  it  with  rapturous  hope;  whereas  «fl  tiu' 
philosophy  could  do  for  it<r  votnrit  was  to  enable  them  to 
the  end  «♦!  life  w  ith  resignation  and  conipoj^nre. 

SupersiUliun       ulsvays  lost  £K>niediing  ot  U"*      ^^m  •(.s      it  jrtw 
ceeded  from  east  to  west.    The  ntytho|r.<jy  i»\  l'.«:\|'l  w:is  K  jt- 
tesijue  and  monstrotrs  than  that  of  Hmdo.slan,— the  inytbolii-^  • 
Greece  less  so  than  thutof  Egypt.  Aim!  thus,  in  later  times,  the  >" 
lita»,  and  the  other  heroes  of  the  de^tert,  fell  as  much  short  of 
Hindoo  penitents  in  their  extfavaguncies  and  practices  of  arlMi^ 
ture,  as  they  exceeded  their  followers  in  Europe.  Motmchna 
being  transplanted  there,  became  eminently  useful  in  its  scroa 
age,  which  coninieitcea  with  St.  Benedict.   Many  moiiaaiericftl* 
been  formed  before  his  time; — the  earliest  is  believed  to  km 
been  foimded  about  the  year  350,  at  Vercelli,  by  St.  Fian  laa 
bishop  of  that  city.    St.  Ambrose  supported  a  community  <>f  v  - 
taries  near  Milan, — an  incongruous  association  of  words 
may  probably  be  explnined  bv  stipp<»««in»:^  that  tlieir  e^tablishaK-!^ 
was  likr  «»in'  of  the  eastern  LauiaSt — an  ass^ mhla^r  of  sicpan: 
cells,  e:i(  li  mhabited  by  a  ri  elnse.    St.  Martin  of  Tours  introdocit 
tlie  ni'MKi-tic  life  from  hnlv  into  France;  and  tiie  or«ler  of  Hejuu 
Cajiuh-*  w liu  dispuu  il  ilii       .  iui;in<  V  c»f  tlic  Uenedicliiies,  ami  nu' 
be  said  to  have  dcfenutdiln-  iilHiiies  of  the  ICnglish  chtirc  ii  xtsvz" 
them,  claim  St.  Augustine  for  theii  fouiuler.    But  though  inonr 
teries  had  multiplied  there  was  uo  monastic  order  till  the  appcx.^ 
siice'Of  St.  Benedict.. 

The  life  of  St.  Benedict  has  been  written  by  no  Icaa  m  petsf 
than  Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  from  the  roformaliony  nsr  hr  « 
firms,  of  four  disciples  of  the  saint,  it  is  one  of  the  woiitiki 
ever  was  written ;  for  diou;>  h  the  lives  of  the  saints  in  g^nenJ  r 
as  richly  krded  with  lies^  there  b  not  peihapa  a  siff|^  o«e, 
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any  foundation  in  truth,  from  which  so  liUle  information  cao  be 
obtained.  lie  was  born  in  the  province  of  Nursia  about  the  year 
4d0|  and  was  sent  to  Koine  to  studv  ilie  libci  al  sciences,  but  fear- 
ing lest  he  should  Inse  liis  soul  \\\  the  vain  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
recessit  scienter  ncsricns,  rt  iapienter  indocttts,  says  St.  Gregory. 
He  left  his  iauiily  us  well  aa  his  .snidie^,  became  a  monk,  and  was 
chosen  abbot;  but  beinjjj  too  strict  lor  those  wiiu  were  under  lnin, 
they  alleuipled  to  poisuu  biai.  After  escaping  this  danger  lie  re-> 
tired  for  a  while  into  solitude,  till, '  increasing  wonderfully  in  vir* 
tuet  and  mmeht/  the  noble  Romans  began  to  brin^  their  children 
to  him  for  initniction»  and  he  acqtiired  sufficient  iunuence  to  esta* 
blish  twelve  monasteries  with  twelve  monks  in  each.  Here  also  he 
provoked  either  envy  by  his  reputation,  or  hatred  by  his  austerity; 
a  priest  in  the  neighbourhood  is  accused  of  endeavouring  first  to 
poison  him,  and  af terwrards  to  debauch  his  disciples;  and  Benedict 
thought  it  prudent  once  more  to  withdraw.  He  took  with  him  a 
few  of  his  monks,  and  was  accompanied  by — two  angels  and  three 
fame  crows — a  circumstance  unacronnlably  oniitted  bv  in*?  pupnl 
biographer,  but  related  here  upon  the  equally  valid  tesinnouy  of 
Pielro  Damiano,  a  cardinal  and  a  samt.  With  this  remarkable  reti- 
nue he  arrived  at  Mount  Cassiuo,  formerly,  it  is  said,  llie  residence 
of  the  iioaian  author  V'arro.  There  he  de.slioyed  a  It  nipleof  Apol- 
lo, converted  the  pagans  in  the  neighbourhood,  fouudcii  u  couvcut, 
wrote  the  Rule  of  his  Order,  and  died  in  the  year  54J. 

To  these  few  facts  the  life  of  Benedict  may  be  reduced  when 
stript  of  its  embellishments.  Few  and  meagre  as  they  are,  they 
uppear  to  ^arrant  the  inference  that,  notwithstanding  what  Pope 
St.  Gregory  says  of  his  wise  ignoraice,  he  was  not  an  illitemte  man ; 
and  that  the  tenor  of  his  conduct  was  not  such  as  to  induce  a  sus* 
picion  of  ins;inity  or  imposture,  ingredients  w  hich  oftentimes  enter 
largely  into  the  composition  of  Romish  saints  and  protestant  leaders 
of  aects.  The  machinery  with  which  it  lias  been  garnished  is  not, 
as  in  sundry  other  legends,  Tthose  of  St.  Francis  and  of  our  l)un- 
ht;in  for  in:>lance,)  iti^r|K!rably  connected  witli  the  event.s,  tint 
adinittuig  of  no  other  possible  solution,  it  must  either  be  plain 
miracle  or  downri«iht  fraud.  Allowing  somrOmii^  to  enthusiasm  in 
the  saint  himself,  llie  tullv  and  falseliood  of  llic  rest  mav  be  shared 
between  the  intaliible  biographer,  his  veracious  aulhuiilies,  who 
were  all  abbots,  and  his  equally  veracious  followers,  each,  after  the 
manner  of  Romish  hagiographers,  adding  something  to  the  legend 
which  lie  repeated,  lliat  the  devil  appeared  to  him  sometimes  in 
the  shape  of  a  blackbird,  sometimes  in  his  proper  shape  with  bc^ofs 
aiid  horns,  sometimes  tempted  him,  and  sometimes  abused  him,  is 
what  Benedict  may  very  likely  have  believed.  But  when  it  is  as- 
Mt«d.tluit  he  worked  miracles  habitually,  raised  the  dead,  wd  sang 
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pfalms  before  he  was  bora,*  the  meril  of  tbete  fables  may  justlj 
be  assigned  lo  his  bUtoriuns.  The  true  character  of  St.  iienedict^ 
as  St.  Gregory  hasbtmself  observed,  must  be  sought  for  in  bis  Hule« 

This  Rule  has  been  compared  to  Aaron's  rod,  because  it  s%val- 
lowed  np  ail  the  others.    At  the  second  Council  of  Douzy  in  S7Gp 
it  was  declared  to  be  an  inspired  work,  of  equal  authority  with  the 
canonical  Scriptures,  and — the  writings  of  the  catholic  doctors* 
Leo,  Archbishop  of  l^avenna,  calls  it  a  divine  rule,  dictated  by  tlie 
Ghost,  and  leadinix  infallibly  to  heaven.    The  Grand  DuLe 
Cosmo  de*  Medici  studied  it,  tluit  he  might  there  learn  how  b<*st 
to  govern  his  estates ;  and  Calniet  affirms,  that  in  this  woric  St, 
Benedict  has  presented  an  ideal  of  the  most  excellent  monarchy 
and  die  most  perfect  government.    More  than  two  hundred  worlds 
have  been  written  upon  it,  of  which  the  best  and  periiaps  the  last, 
is  a  Connnentary  in  two  c|Marto  voImiirs  I>v  Calmtit  himself.  The 
original  rule,  an  autoi;i of  Benetlu  t,  was  burnt  in  the  year  897, 
in  the  monastery  of  Tlit  ano,  when  liial  cdilice  was  consumed  by 
fire.    Some  far  more  curious  relics  were  di^stroyed  at  the  same 
time^ — tlie  sacks  in  which  foinl         to  be  sent  to  the  snint  from 
heaven — socct\  iff  (iiahas  ju^^sn         caiUn^  eUlcm  Patri  Benedict o 
esca  delat/r  sunt ,  bueii  are  the  words  of  the  Chronicon  Cassinense. 

A  translation  of  the  lUile  by  C.  F.  priest  and  monk  of  the  order 
of  St.  Benedict,  was  pruued  at  Douay  in  1638,  and  dedicated  *  to 
the  honourable  mistress,  Mrs.  Anne  Carie,  dauj^hter  to  the  Lord 
Viscount  of  Faukland.'  We  use  the  languasje  ot  tins  old  transla- 
tion, with  the  original  and  Calmei's  Comnientarv  before  us,  and 
correcting  it  where  it  requires  amendHicnt.  The  prologue  opens 
thus,  '  Hearken,  C)  son !  to  the  precepts  of  a  master,  and  incline 
the  ear  of  thv  heart,  and  receive  willingly  tlie  admonition  of  a  pious 
fatlicrand  efletUiully  accomplish  it,  that  by  the  1  iljoui ot  obediViice 
thou  nia\est  return  to  liitn  from  w  hom  by  the  sloth  ot  disobedience 
thou  ha^t  departed/  The  Uii'e  itself  begins  hv  sa\ing,  there  were 
four  kind  (>f  monks, — *  The  liisl  is  of  Cienobiies,  that  is  monaste* 
rial  or  conventual,  living  under  a  rule  or  abhot.  The  second  kind  is 
of  Anachorils,  that  is  hermits,  who  not  by  a  novitial  fervour  of  de- 

*  Tliis  notable  incident  it  thill  gmtdj  UMTtttd  by  the  CUtereum  poet  F.  Niu>Us 
Biwvo,  Ml  \m  nonedictino- — 

'  — encarceiado  en  el  lugar  malemo,  Qm-  pudo  ^cr  Ir\  vifia  «!o  este  infantef 

Alegrcs  niuestras  el  inhtnte  dava,  Sinu  conieniu,  jubiio,  aiborozo* 

Articulmido  con  un  ton  tupomo  Puc«  sin  airt  del  tol  U  lai  radtante, 

voz  que  cl.iru  afiicia  rcsuiKiva  ;  Antes  (jiie  sepnel  llanto,  muestra  etgoiu! 

Yd  cu  e»to  cl  nihu  dciicadu  y  ticruo  Ya  da  indiciot  nlecrcs  de  tritunplmnte 

El  ffitn  celestiid  pruiiusticava,  Del  uifctnal  y  i  urtaru  di-stnizu, 

Puet.  Hunque  en  carcel  tciiebroM  j  negra    Semejante  aJ  Baptism  en  sioria  taiita, 
Con  (  rl(  «r:  iit«  caiitirnsse  alej;ra.  Pu;*^  doriilf  dan^a  Juan,  Ut-nlto  canta. 

I'lic  reader  must  not  »u(>|N>se  this  lo  be  an  invcriiiun  ut  the  Spnnish  poet;  he  lefrn  to 
Uie  gfave  pithority  of  Uoiui'aciuf  Simoucia,  aa  abbot  o(  Uu  order. 
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votkm,  but  hj  lonp  probatkm  In  a  monaitical  kind  of  life  hm 
learnti  ivilh  the  assistance  of  others^  to  light  against  the  devil ;  and 
being  well  armed^are  able  now,  without  the  support  of  any  other, 
by  God  8  help,  to  fight  band  to  band  against  the  vices  of  the  flesh 

and  evil  cogitations,  and  so  proceed  from  the  fraternal  army  to  the 
•ingle  combat  of  the  wilderness.    The  third  and  foulest  kind  ol 
nonks  are  the  Saraibaites,  who  not  having  been  tried  under  any 
riile  by  the  experience  of  a  skilful  master,  as  «»o!d  is  tried  in  the 
furnare,  \mi  boinj^  soft  as  lend,  ntul  still  ndhering  by  their  actions 
to  the  world,  rjrc  known  by  tlieir  toiisvirc  to  be  linrs  unto  Goil ;  who 
two  or  tlirei  logetlier,  or  perhaps  singly,  vNitliout  a  shepherd,  are 
sliut  up,  not  in  the  J^ord's  shetf)-rold,  but  in  ihfir  own ;  and  the 
pleiii^ure  of  their  desires  is  to  them  a  law;  arul  m  ImtsoLver  ihev  like 
orchusc,  this  the)  will  liavc  to  be  holy,  and  what  thty  mislike  that 
not  to  be  lawful.    The  fourth  are  they  who  are  called  Gjrovapi, 
who  all  their  life  fi'ander  through  divers 'pfovinces,  and  guest-wise 
i  stay  two  or  three  days  in  one  monastery  and  then  in  another,  and  are 
I  always  strolling  and  never  setded,  and  giving  themselves  altogether 
I  to  their  own  pleasures  and  to  the  enticements  of  |^uttony,  are  in 
i  all  things  worse  than  the  Saraibaites  ;  of  the  most  miserable  conver* 
I  nation,  of  all  which  it  is  better  to  be  silent  than  to  speak.'  The 
i  inatttutions  of  St.  Benedict  tended  greatly  to  put  an  end  to  these 
vagabonds.   It  was  for  the  ocenobitea  alone  that  his  rule  was  in« 
I  tended. 

The  abbot  was  to  remember  wlint  he  wnn  called,  for  in  the  mo- 
nastery he  13  believed  to  reprt    nt  the  person  of  Christ,  seeing  lie  is 
,  called  by  hiM  title,  as  tlie  Apostle  sailh,  *  ye  have  reeeived  the 
spirit  of  udoptiun,  whereby  we  cry,  nbba,  father.*    lie  was  to  ad- 
minister instruction  by  his  life  as  well  as  his  lessons ;  to  know  no 
disiinctiou  of  persons  in  those  under  his  command,  not  preferring  a 
I  free  man,  or  one  of  good  parentage,  before  one  of  aerrile  condition^ 
.  or  low  degree,  except  for  aomc  other  and  reasonable  cause.  He 
,  1VB8  not  to  dissemble  offences,  but  to  admonisb  those  who  were 
,  tikelj.to  be  amended  by  admonition ;  but  harder  disposidons  he  was 
charged,  even  ib  the  vei^  beginning  of  sin,  to  chastise  with  stripes. 
\  Upon  any  business  of  importance  all  the  brethren  were  to  be  called 
to  council,  because  God  often  revealeth  to  the  youngest  that  which 
is  best ;  the  abbot  was  to  hear  all,  and  then  act  according  to  bis 
'  own  judgment,  to  which  all  were  to  submit.    One  of  the  first 
duties  wa'?  obedience,  and  this  was  to  be  inimcdlntc,  wilhoiit  the 
slightest  delay.    Silence  also  was  so  generally  to  be  obsc  i  vt  d,  that 
leave  of  speaking  was  seldom  to  be  given,  even  to  perfect  disciples, 
though  upon  good  ami  holy  subjects,  tending  to  edification  ;  and  for 
idle  words  and  snch  as  might  move  lan^liter,  they  were  iilki  ly  con- 
demned and  iorbiddeu  in  all  places,    liuuiility  is  like  Jacobs  lad- 
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dcr,  a  way  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  it  has  twelve  iteps  or  de/fpreCBf 
of  which  the  last  is,  for  a  monk  not  only  to  have  bumili^  in  hia 
heart,  but  also  to  show  it  in  his  exterior  to  all  that  behold  him 
in  the  monaster),  in  the  oratory,  in  the  garden,  in  the  fietd^ 
ill  the  way,  or  wheresoever  he  may  be,  sittmg ,  walking,  or  standing, 
that  he  have  always  his  head  inclined  and  his  ejes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  thinking  himself  ever  guilty  for  his  sins,  and  ready  to  be 
presented  before  the  dreadful  judgment  of  God.* 

Some  chapters  follow  concerning  the  divine  service  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  monastery. — Benedict  » the  earliest  writer  who  has 
given  a  detailed  account  of  the  senrace  of  the  church,  which,  ac* 
cording  to  Calmet,  before  fats  time  was  not  performed  according 
to  any  fixed  rules  in  the  greater  churches.  He  also  first  appointed 
the  seven  canonical  hours,  lauds,  prime,  tierce,  aezts,  nones,  vea- 
pers,  and  complines.  If  the  services  were  too  frequent  they  were 
not  of  an  inconvenient  length ;  Benedict  left  much  to  the  discretion 
of  the  abbot,  provided  that  every  week  the  psalter  were  gone 
through.  He  was  careful  that  the  service  should  be  performed 
with  becoming  solemnity;  and  the  fine  chaunting  in  our  cathedrals 
has  descended  from  his  followers,  who,  in  this  respect,  bore  the 
palm  from  all  other  orders,*  His  good  sense  was  shown  also  in 
discouraging  long  prayers;  *  we  shall  be  heard,'  said  he,  *  not  for 
our  many  words,  but  for  our  purity  of  heart  and  our  compunction : 
and,  therefore,  prayer  ought  to  be  short  and  simple,  unless  perad- 
venture  it  be  prolonged  by  the  influence  of  ctivioe  inspiration. 
But  in  public  let  it  always  be  short.' 

Every  ten  monks  were  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
dean,  or  decurion,  ( decanns.)  And  if  the  dormitoiy  were  not  large 
enough  to  hold  them  all,  they  were  to  sleep  by  ten  or  twenty  in  a 
domitory,  with  their  respective  deans,  each  in  a  separate  bed,  the 
young  not  next  each  other,  but  mixed  with  the  elder.  They  were 
to  sleep  clothed  and  girded  so  as  to  l)e  always  ready  to  rise,  but 
not  with  their  knives  by  their  side,  for  fear  of  accidents.  A  light 
was  to  be  kept  burning  through  the  night. 

The  punishments  were,  that,  for  lighter  offences,  the  culprit 
should  take  his  refection  alone,  and  at  such  time  and  in  such  mea* 
sure  as  ihe  abbot  might  think  fitting;  for  greater  faults  he  was  to 
be  suspended  from  the  oratory  as  well  as  the  table,  and  none  of 
the  brethren  were  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  him,  nor  even  to 
bless  him  as  they  passed  by,  but  he  was  to  perform  the  task  e»- 


•  *  Dans  son  ordre  on  »Vsf  tnitjours  (Ilstini^u/^  non-<it%t!f  m(nt  par  la  jtmrttutlitc  a  rfciter 
VOffice  Divin;  mai*  aimi  par  la  matUeTe  de  it  chanirr,  (/im  a  tmjours  etc  n4>hle,  majes- 
ttteiut,  grave  timHhodiijue;  e'ntcomme  thcritu^e  ei  k  tUjwt  qtie  Samt  Jknoit  a  laissi  a 
saenfans]  sou  esprit  a  cci  t^nrd  x\st  loijourt  MNwrv^  doutm  9rdft,meme  dimiU 
$tm  MA  k  reiMhtmeiU  <'jr  tst  iii4r«^i,'»CALif  sr. 
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joined  him,  alone,  in  penance  and  in  sorrow  ;  acme  of  the  elders 

however  were  to  he  sent  secretly  to  advise  and  console  him.  If 
tio  amendment  were  produced,  he  was  to  be  more  severelv  cor- 
rected, and  punished  w  ith  stripes  j  haally,  die  incorrigible  monk 
was  to  l)t  exjiellcd.  He  luiirht,  however,  upon  humble  and  con- 
trite siippliealion  be  re-adn)itlcd  once  again;  but  alter  a  third  ex- 
puUion,  the  gate  was  closed  upon  hiin  forever.  No  one  was  to 
call  or  tiiiak  any  thing  his  own;  and  if  any  were  detected  in  this 
Bioil  odious  vice,  he  was  to  be  admonished  once  and  again,  and 
Iheii  aubjected  to  corractioo.  None  were  to  be  eiciued  from  the 
eervice  of  the  kitchen,  unleas  they  were  hindered  by  aickneast  or 
were  more  uaefully  employed,  lliia  work  waa  taken  in  rotation^ 
by  weeks  ;  and  the  officers  of  the  week  were  allowed  a  draught  of 
wine  and  a  piece  of  bread  an  hour  before  refection.  Dinner  waa 
at  aextif  that  is,  about  noon,  and  supper  in  the  evening ;  on  fast  da3  s 
dinner  was  at  nones,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  then 
the  only  mvu].  Tw  o  dishes  were  allowed,  in  condescension  to  the 
infirniity  of  mnny  brethren,  that  thev  who  rtuihl  not  eat  one  might 
be  satislitd  \\  iih  ihe  other.  Both  iIichc  dishes  were  iiot,  coi  tn  duo 
puimentanu,  ihe  one  consisted  of  pulse,  the  other  of  herbs;  a 
third  dish  ol  iiuit  was  allowed.  The  ratio  of  bread  was  a  pound 
for  each  person.  The  llej»h  of  all  four  footed  creatures  was  pro- 
hibited, except  to  the  sick  and  weak.  ^  Lvery  one,*  said  iSt, 
Benedict,  '  hath  his  proper  gift  from  God,  one  thua,  and  another 
tbut^  and  therefore  we  appoint  the  measure  of  other  mens*  food  not 
without  some  acnipuloaity.  Yet  considering  the  imbecillity  of  the 
infiraii  we  think  a  kemina  of  wine  daily  wilfsuflice  for  eadi.  But 
to  whom  God  gives  the  gift  of  abstinence,  let  them  know  they  shall 
leoeive  their  proper  reward.  And  if  either  labour,  heat  of  the 
summer,  or  situation  of  the  place,  require  more,  let  the  prior  do 
what  he  thinketh  good,  having  ever  a  care  that  superfluity  or 
drunkenness  creep  not  in.  And  although  we  read  wine  to  be  in 
no  sort  the  drink  of  monks,  yet  because  in  these  times  ilu  v  w  il!  Tint 
be  so  persuaded,  let  us  at  least  consent  to  this  that  wv  dnnk  not  to 
satiety  but  spariniily.'  After  supper,  or  after  ev» n  song  on  fast- 
days,  (Wediicisda)^  and  Fridays,)  the  brethren  wcit  t<j  a>>send)le  and 
some  one  was  to  read  aloud  lioui  the  Collations  of  Cassian,  the 
lives  of  the  lathers,  or  some  other  edifying  book,  hut  nut  tlie 
Heptateuch,  nor  the  other  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament : 
these  might  be  read  at  other  times ;  but  at  that  hour*  Benedict 

thought 

•  •  JUati  pourquoi  defendre  la  kcturc  tie  tt*  iwra  aiMut  cumpltm*  <  C'tjt  afparcmf 
memt  pmtee  rcwcwMre  cerfmwi  hutaint  ^  penwal  luister  duns  l\spru  dt*  im- 

pressifUi  qui  ]H>urroinU  rritnir  it  hujulih  r  Us  UcH^inu  petldant  lesinuint  H.  Ftut-<trc 
au*$i  parce  t^ue  tet  hntoirts  da  fiiu  rrct  dt  Jotu£t  dm  Juf^et,  ci  dct  iivts  Jrappent  trop, 
vivcmod  fmaginoUoH,  et  roiiieiK  (rm  kt  voniMM.  CcM»  dik  «m,Mitr  rdUdtmien 
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thought  it  would  not  be  profitable  for  weak  undentuidtDgs  to  hear 
them. 

During  Lent»  Benedict  recommendedi  but  did  not  coniniaaHy 
that  the  monks  should  add  something  to  their  duly  tasks  and  prayers^ 
and  forego  part  of  their  allowance;  but  the  permission  of  the  abbot 
was  necessary,  otherwise  whatever  was  done  would  be  imputed  to 
▼ain-eloriousness,  and  merit  no  reward.   Guests  were  to  be  hoa^ 
pitabTy  received  and  welcomed  with  the  kiss  of  peace,  but  not  till 
after  prayer,  by  reason  of  the  illusions  of  the  devil ;  for  Benedict 
believed  that  the  devil  was  very  likely  to  visit  them  in  diaguiae,  and 
even  Calmety  in  commenting  upon  this  passage,  found  it  neccMurf 
to  treat  the  supposition  as  probable.    Let  poor  people  and 
strangers,  said  the  rule-giver,  especially,  be  diligently  entertained 
with  all  care,  because  in  them  Christ  is  more  truly  received;  for 
fear  itself  exacts  honour  for  the  rich,   llie  clothes  of  the  monks 
were  to  be  adapted  to  the  place  and  climate,  as  the  abbot  might 
please  to  appoint.   Every  one  was  to  have  two  tuutca  and  cowls  to 
wash  and  wear»  and  upon  a  journey  thej  were  to  be  better  (has 
those  which  he  used  at  home.    When  travelling  they  were  ahN>  to 
be  allowed  breeches  (femoraliaj,  which,  on  their  return,  they  were 
to  wa»h  and  replace  in  the  wardrobe.  For  bedding,  they  had  a  mat, 
a  blanket,  a  quilt,  and  a  pillow,  ( matla,  sapm,  lena  et  capitaii,) 
The  abbot  was  frequently  to  search  the  beds,  and  if  he  found  any 
thing  concealed  there,  which  the  monk  had  not  received  from  the 
convent,  the  offender  was  to  undergo  a  severe  punishment. 

I1ie  abbot's  table  was  always  to  be  with  the  guests  and  strangers, 
if  there  were  none  he  might  invite  some  of  the  brethren  to  eat  with 
him  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  one  or  two  of  the  censors  were 
always  to  be  left  with  the  motiks.    Such  as  were  artificers  mi^ht 
exercise  thru  respective  c.ralts  \\  [\\\  the  nhhot's  permission,  but  that 
permission  \\as  to  l)e  withdrawn  jf  the  workinnri  affected  to  con- 
sider hiniselt  a  beiieiaclor  to  the  cominunUy.    VViiatcver  ihev  made 
for  salt  W  IS  to  be  sold  something  he  low  the  connnon  jiric  e,  nnd 
they  who  managed  the  sale  were  w  arned  to  remember  the  late  of 
Annnias  and  Saphira.    Ojie  who  applied  t'nr  admission  was  not  to 
be  received  li'Jihilv ;  after  he  should  have  persevered  in  w  ailing  at 
the  gate  four  or  live  days,  he  might  be  admitted  into  the  apartment 
of  the  guests,  and  from  thence,  after  a  like  delnv,  irit(>  that  of  the 
iKiMi  es,  where  he  was  to  remain  two  months.    At  the  end  of  that 
tinir  ihe  nilc  was  to  be  read,  and  he  was  tu  be  addressed  thus, — • 
*  Behold  the  law  under  which  thou  de^irest  to  tight :  if  thou  canst 


rnioR.  qti*  UtphiUu,  Eetque  des  (  ''t*th$,  nt  wulnt  fnu  traduirt  rn  «4i  iangue  ie$  Ltvrti  dcs 
Jtott, de  pew ^dkmtt  depUts  tn  pha  ta  passion  de  ca pcupUit      n'itmt  d^a  gnc  trcf 
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obaerve  it,  enter ;  if  thou  ctnst  not,  f raely  depart.*  After  six  montlMi 
more  tlie  rule  was  to  be  reed  to  him  a  second  time,  end  e  third  et 
tfaeetpiration  of  four  more,  making  the  fall  time  of  a  year.  He  was 
then  to  profess  publicly  in  the  oratory,  promisinj]^  obedience  before 
God  and  his  saints,  that  if  at  nnv  time  he  should  do  otherwise,  he 
might  know  that  he  should  be  cundemned  h\  him  whom  he  had 
mocked.  This  profession  he  w  as  to  w  rite,  (or  si*;n  if  he  could  not 
write,)  calling  to  witness  the  saiiiin  w  hose  relics  should  then  be  pre- 
sent, and,  la}nig  the  writniL'  on  ilu;  alt^ir  his  own  hand,  to  sav, 
O !  stablish  me  accordnig  to  tlty  word,  and  let  me  not  be  disap- 
puiuicil  ut  my  hope.  He  was  then  to  prostrate  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  brethren  while  they  prayed  for  mm;  after  vthieli  tbcj  ivere 
to  like  off  his  lecular  garmetitii  end  clothe  him  in  the  habit  of  the 
order.  Hie  secular  gennents  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  wardrobe^ 
that  they  might  be  returned  to  him  if  at  any  time,  hy  the  devil's 
persuasion,  he  should  quit  tile  monasleiy:  Imt  the  writing  which 
contained  his  profession  was  not  to  be  given  up^^that  doubtless 
was  regarded  as  a  bond  upon  which  he  was  to  be  sued  at  thie  day 
of  judgnMt* 

A  stranpe  monk  who  came  as  a  guest  and  behaved  well  was  to 
be  entertained  n^^  lonor  ns  he  chf)ve  to  stay;  and  if  he  ren'^onably 
and  Willi  hunrdily  and  charity  reprehtud  or  :i(iiii<»nish  any  thin«i;, 
let  the  abbot,  says  the  nile-iiiver,  pnulLiitiv  consider  what  he 
sayeih,  for  jHradventure  our  l-iord  sent  l)iin  fur  that  end.  If  his 
conduct  be  jelaxed,  they  were  civiliy  to  biti  him  d«  pnrt,  lest  he 
sbiiuld  corrupt  others ;  if  it  were  edifying,  they  were  then  to  intreat 
him  to  remain.  But  the  abbot  was  cautioned  not  to  receive  a 
member  of  anpf  other  known  monastery  withoot  dimissory  letters 
from  his  supetior. 

The  brethren  were  to  take  precedency  according  to  seniority, 
dating  not  from  their  birth,  but  their  entraoce  into  the  monastery. 
The  senton  were  to  address  the  juniors  by  the  title  of  brothers; 
thejjttntors  were  to  call  the  seniors  Nonni.*  The  abbot  as  repre- 
sentmg  the  person  of  Christ  was  to  be  called  Lord  and  Abbot 
(  Domimts  et  Ahhas)^  not  because  he  attributed  to  himself  these 
titles,  but  from  the  honour  and  love  of  onr  Saviour.  He  was  to 
be  chosen  bv  the  whnir  Cnnvettf,  for  h:s  good  desert  of  life,  learn- 
ing and  (ii>,cretion,  tliough  he  stmuUi  be  the  lowe^^t  nfnonsj;  them; 
an  election  made  even  by  a  minority  was  to  bo  i^'ood  w  hen  the 
choice  was  discreet:  Init  if  the  whole  convent  should  unanimously 
elect  a  bad  subject^  the  election  was  to  be  set  aside  by  the  bishop 

*  This  word  A'onnut,  from  whidi  Non  is  derived,  is    Ii<  \  rd  to  IwsQpailljF 

lian  :  f  nt,  p'  '!i  ip>  tht*  word  Ironi  whence  the  Italians  ri(  ri\(  ^onvo,  A  name  given  to 
grantiluihcrs  and  tbcnce  u>  uld  mea  in  geoeraJ,  may  have  bceu  in  use  in  9l  fiencdia'* 
time. 
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of  the  diocese,  or  the  neiglibouniig  abbots  and  CiMiatiaiis.  *  '  It 
behoveth  the  abbot  always  to  prefer  mercy  before  juaiicOy  that  be 
himself  may  obtain  mercy.  He  must  hate  vice  and  love  his 
brethren ;  andy  in  correcting  let  him  not  be  rigorous  or  exceaaivei 
lest  while  he  seek  to  scour  the  vessel,  he  break  it.  And  let  htm 
always  suspect  his  own  frailty,  and  bear  in  mind  that  a  bruised 
reed  must  not  be  broken.' 

Such  was  nearly  the  famous  Rule  of  St.  Benedict:  the  author  him- 
self speaks  modestly  of  it  in  his  conclusion.   *  By  observing  it  in 
monasteries/  he  says,  *  we  may  ahow  that  we  preserve  good  man- 
ners, and  have  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  good  life.   But  for  him 
who  hastens  to  the  perfection  of  hf)ly  conversation,  tliere  are  the 
precepts  of  the  holy  Fathers,  the  observance  whereof  bringetfa  a 
man  to  the  height  of  perfection.    For  what  page^  or  what  precept 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  but  is  a  perfect  rule  of  human 
life?  or  what  book  of  the  holy  Catholic  lathers  but  proclaims  to 
us  the  right  way  bv  \\  hich  we  may  attain  to  our  Creator  ?  moreover 
the  Collations  ot  the  Fathers  and  their  institutes  and  lives,  and  the 
rule  of  our  holy  father  Basil,  what  else  are  they  but  examples  of 
obedience  and  instruments  of  virtue  f  but  to  us,  slothful  iii^livers 
and  negligent  as  we  are,  they  are  a  shame  and  a  confusion*  Wlio- 
soever  therefore  thou  art,  who  hastenest  to  the  heavenly  country, 
observe  by  the  help  of  Christ  this  little  Kuie  for  b^inniog;  and 
then  at  length  by  Uie  protection  of  God  thou  shalt  come  to  those 
heights  of  doctrine  and  virtues  whereof  we  have  spoken.* 

Judging  of  the  saint  by  i\m  Rule  alone  (and  it  is  ihe  only  evi- 
dence which  can  be  admitted,  for  all  that  Pope  Gregory  the  Great 
has  written  of  him  may  be  rejected  us  f:d>idous)  it  appears  that 
Benedict  \s  in  he  ranked  among  rciuniK  rs,  not  among  the  knave.s, 
fanatics  or  madmen  of  a  liaudulent  church.  His  institutions  are 
not  to  be  estinitited  by  themselves,  but  by  comparison  willi  those 
from  which  thev  are  d^  rived,  and  there  is  then  more  cause  to  ad- 
mire  their  moderation  lb;iii  to  -^vonderat  their  severity.  And  upon 
a  comparison  willi  all  subiii'ipieni  nilch(tdl  the  lime  of  the  .le>uiih) 
a  like  inference  in  his  favour  mw^x.  \w  drnwn.  He  iotentled  a 
mitigated  system,  sucli  aa  mii^lu  it  luK  r  the  mouaiitic  iife  eligible 
by  men  who  were  desiruiis  ot  it  li^ioiis  retirenuiit,  but  were  at  the 
same  time  in  full  possesssiou  ol  llu  ir  intellects.  lie  rnreinnv 

eutrnst(.ii  tliu  abbots  with  a  di>ci etimitirv  power  of  nnugauug 
thr  ili^cipliiie  still  farther  as  occasion  iniulii  requiie.  If  we  bear 
in  uuu(i  the  extravagancies  of  the  easter  n  monks,  w  lio  were  re- 
trurdtd  as  the  beau  ideal  of  holiiu  ss  and  whose  rultb  were  before 
huu, — the  picture  which  he  hiuiself  has  drawn  of  the  Sarabaites 
and  Gyrovagi,  and  the  circumslanr<  H  of  his  age,  we  luust  acknow- 
ledge that  the  fouuder  of  the  Benedictines  dcMserves  tu  be  remem- 
bered 
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bered  with  respect,  even  if  the  services  which  his  order  has  ren- 
clered  to  civilization,  arts  and  literalure,  were  not  taken  into  the 
account.  Mc  himself^  like  many  other  men  who  have  produced 
great  eft'ects  in  the  world,  was  not  aware  of  \hv  importance  of  what 
he  had  done.  His  sucress  was  p:reater  than  liib  ambitiou.  He 
had  no  views  of  beconinig  the  hrtid  of  an  order,  nor  even  of  incor- 
poratin?  several  nioDaslic  houses  into  one  association  or  con^re'^a- 
tion  under  a  supenur-geueral.  But  the  popes,  who  perceived  ilic 
good  sense  of  his  code,  ((Gregory  praises  ii  as  (iisi  it'tioffe  prri<  ipu- 
anit)  perceived  also  the  advantage  which  they  might  derive  Ironi 
making  it  general,  and  thus  organizing  the  great  multitude  of  en- 
AusiastB  and  fanatics  with  nrhidi  aU  ages  and  all  countries  abound, 
into  a  disciplined  body  in  the  service  of  the  papal  church.  Thus  by 
the  good  policy  of  the  popes^  the  decrees  of  provincial  councils, 
and  the  favour  of  princes,  which  at  that  time  was  well  deserved,  in 
the  course  of  two  centuries  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  superseded  all 
others,  and  became  the  sole  rule  of  the  west, 

It  was  then  that  the  Monastic  Institutions  became  eminently 
useful,  'riiey  attracted,  regulated  and  directed  llie  zeal  and  the 
fanaticism  of  the  times,  making  beneftcinl  what  would  else  h-.we 
been  nijurious,  as  waters  which  would  produce  devastation  iii 
torrents,  or  render  the  air  poisonous  by  stagnating  in  marslies, 
serve  for  the  use  of  man  when  collected  in  reservoirs  and  proper 
channels.  The  disorderly  ;md  vagabond  monks  ceased  to  be 
heard  of  after  this  lime.  And  while  every  generation  produced 
some  new  schism  in  the  east,  founded  upon  some  new  subtlety, 
tbe  westmii  church  was  in  great  measure  delivered  from  the  pest  H 
heresiarcbs  and  heretics;  for  the  spirits  which  might  have  taken 
an  eccentric  course  were  brought  under  the  yoke  of  obedience ; 
and  if  the  monastery  failed  to  produce  its  intended  effect  as  a 
school,  it  served  as  a  Bedlam,  where  the  maniac  was  indulged  in 
all  bis  humours,  if  any  advantage  to  the  community  could  be  drawn 
from  them,  and  authority  was  always  at  hand  to  restrain  him  from 
every  thing  hurtful.  The  monastery  was  a  home  for  the  studious, 
a  refuge  for  the  weak,  and  an  asylum  for  the  unhappy.  Queens 
when  divorced  or  widowed,  and  princesses  for  whonr  there  was  no 
establishment,  could  rLUire  there  with  rli^iniv  and  wilh  en m fort. 
Kings  who  in  possession  of  worldly  powt  r  Imd  learned  the  ialu  les- 
son that  all  is  vanity,  or  who  were  stridden  with  compunction  for 
their  crimes,  retired  to  the  convent  to  pass  the  remanicli  r  of  their 
days,  the  one  in  peace,  the  other  in  penitence.  Even  ambition  was 
rendered  less  inhuman  by  these  institutions :  the  searing  irons  were 
disused,  and  the  usuiper  or  -the  successfiil  rival  contented  himself 
with  compelling* bis  victim  to  receive  the  tonsure  and  lake  those 
vows  by  which  he  became  dead  to  the  world.  Here  were  to  be  found 
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statesmeii  who  were  capvble  of  directing  tlie  nflklrs  of  princes, 
and  missionaries  to  go  among  the  fierce  heathens  by  whom  the  Ro» 
man  empire  was  subverted,  ready  to  act  their  part  well  as  martyrt 
if  they  failed,  or  as  politicians  if  their  eflfnrts  were  successful .  Here, 
and  here  only,  were  the  schools  of  education : — the  discipline  in* 
deed  was  severe  and  even  cniely  and  the  instructbn  was  barbarous ; 
still  this  education^  such  as  it  was,  saved  the  world  from  total  igno- 
rance. The  light  of  knowledge  was  kept  iHiming,  not  like  the  fabled 
lam{is  of  the  sepulchre  to  be  extinguished  when  daylight  and  ftte 
air  were  admitted,*— it  was  carefully  trimmed  and  preserved  for 
happier  generations :  and  were  the  present  age  divested  of  all  that 
it  owes  to  the  patient  and  humble  labour  of  the  BenedictiDes,  we 
should  be  poor  indeed* 

Thus  eminently  nseful,  monasteries  obtained  favour  anions  the 
people  in  general.  Superstition  contributed  largely  to  endow  them ; 
relaxed  morals  and  a  relaxed  observance  of  the  Rule  were  the  conse^ 
quences  of  their  wealth ;  and  those  retreats  which  were  intended 
for  the  nestling-place  of  meek  nnd  holy  creatures  like  Bede,  who, 
while  they  prepared  themselves  for  another  world,  seemed  scarcely 
to  belong  to  this,  became  the  eyrie  of  such  high*6ying  spirits  as 
Dunstan.   The  great  body  of  the  monks  however  were  common- 
place men,  who  wont  through  the  routine  of  their  profession,  filled 
their  respective  offices  in  the  convent  with  decorum^  and  when  th^ 
were  gathered  to  their  predecessors  left  no  memorial  behind  them« 
Besides  these  there  wore  the  patient  men  of  letters,  to  whose  solitary 
labours  we  are  beholden  for  what  we  know  of  the  history  of- the 
middle  ages — ^these  persons  were  in  their  proper  places ;  born  nei- 
ther too  early  nor  too  late,  they  were  happy  in  their  generation,  and 
earned  for  themselves  a  durable  remembrance,  not  dependant  upon 
any  change  of  times  and  taste,  but  which  will  last  as  long  as  the 
records  of  history  endure.   How  insignificant  while  they  Jived— 
perhaps  even  in  their  own  estimation — -were  they  to  the  worldlings 
of  monacliism,  the  Lords^Abbots,  who  vied  with  temporal  barons 
in  the  splendour  of  their  retinue,  and  exceeded  kings  in  the  magni* 
licence  of  their  abodes! — but  their  names  nre  forgotten,  and  their 
monumental  brasses,  if  they  have  escaped  tlie  foundry,  are  trodden 
under  foot,  while  the  writings  of  the  poor  unambitious  annalist  are 
published  at  the  national  expense,  and  edited  and  illustrated  by  the 
ablest  antiquarian  scholars  of  the  age. 

When  the  monasteries  were  in  this  state  the  easy  course  of  fife 
into  which  their  inhabitants  had  settled  was  frequently  disturbed, 
sometimes  by  enthnsiasts,  sonirtiines  by  s(uir  spirits,  or  turbu/e»)t 
'  and  ambitious  ones.  The  pttritnns  of  tlu  dnv,  rej]:nrdles«^  of  the 
change  of  times  and  eneninst  nirt  :un\  in  their  blind  a)  for  the 
letter  of  their  institutions,  mialakiug  or  perverting  the  spirit,  were 
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not  merely  for  extirpating  the  abuses  vihich  had  crept  into  tlie 
order,  and  restoring  the  vigour  of  the  Rule,  but  lV)r  tioitii;  lariher 
than  the  foinider,  and  raising  it  lo  the  standard  of  |{>:\pti;iu  perltc- 
tion.    Reformers  of  this  description  ulteii  btarled  uj)  willi  mure  or 
less  success.    They  made  the  unlucky  monks  of  their  genet  alion 
'   numerable,  by  imposing  upon  them  tlie  yoke  of  a  strict  observance, 
'  as  far  as  their  authority  or  their  influence  extended ;  tbey  obtaiiiefl 
'  a  wnewal  of  popularity  for  the  order  by  the  reputation  of  their  au«- 
'  tere  virtues^  and  drew  into  it  a  number  Of  those  ardent  recruits  who 
'  are  always  ready  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  fauaticism :  but  ip 
'  the  neit  generation  the  reformed  convents  began  to  relapse  into  the 
'  convenient  and  comfortable  system  from  which  they  had  been  re- 
'  claimed ;  new  reforms  became  necessary^  and  thus,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  reforms  and  relaxations  succeeded  to  each  other, 
'  ID  regular  ebb  and  flow. 

The  improvements  which        hrvn  made  \u  ihe  system  in  per- 
'  feet  conformity  witii  the  inteniions  of  ilic  founder, and  the  changes 
which  change  of  circumstances  liad  <:^radually  and  nccessurily 
'  caused,  were  attacked  by  these  retornieis  wiih  nmre  inveteracy 
tlian  actual  abuses.    AVhen  Benedict  composed  his  Rule  it  was 
necessary  that  the  monks  should  labour  for  themselves,  because 
tbey  bad  no  endowments,  and  there  were  none  to  labour  for  them. 
(  But  extensive  estates  had  now  been  given  to  tlie  monasteries,  and  in 
'  Ihoae  days  the  husbandmen  were  transferred  with  the  soil.  Whole 
t  fatniiies  abo,  eidier  by  their  own  act  or  that  of  their  feudal  masters, 
1  had  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the.se  institutions.  Thus  the 
f  monks  were  relieved  from  that  agricultural  toil  to  which  no 
i  oierit  was  attached  by  the  prejudices  of  monachbm,  and  which  it 
t  never  could  be  considered  as  a  duty  lipon  them  to  perform  for 
i  themselves,  when  the  necessity  had  ceased  to  exist.    And  for  such 
'  manual  employments  as  were  carried  ou  within  doors,  every 
convent  liad  now  its  own  arlifKers,  humble  brethren,  who  utulcr 
the  title  of  Donatiy  were  allacheci  to  the  order,  having  devoted  « 
themselves  to  its  service,  for  the  sake  of  beiivj;  Tidmitted  to  partici- 
•  pate  in  the  stock  of  its  good  works.    It  accoitled  with  the  ^pii  it  of 
Benedict's  Uule  that  the  leisure  thus  obtained  for  the  reiinlar 
brethren  should  be  employed  by  the  more  pious  in  religious  mcdi- 
,  tation,  by  the  more  thoughtful  in  theological  or  scholastic  studies ; 
I  that  those,  whose  inclinations  led  them  to  more  acme  literature, 
abould  compose  books,  that  others  should  perform  the  humbler,  but 
•not  less  useftd  task  of  copying  them,  aixl  that  the  arts  of  architec- 
iture,  sculpture,  painting  and  music,  as  connected  with  objects  of  re- 
ligion, should  be  cultivated  in  hu  convents.   To  the  patient  industry 
which  was  thus  directed  we  owe  the  preservation  of  most  of  the 
classicsi  and  a  large  portion  of  history  which  would  otherwise  have 
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been  lost;  and  to  the  genim  which  was  thus  brot^t  forth  we 
are  beholden  for  those  cathedrals  whkh  vie  with  the  noblest  monii- 
ments  of  the  andent  world,  if  thej  do  not  indeed  surpass  them.   Sot  ' 
the  monastic  reformers  were  hostile  to  all  this,   lliey  regarded  all 
time  as  lost  which  was  not  expended  in  the  routine  of  divine  ser-  < 
vice,  or  in  the  good  works  of  monkery.   In  direct  contradiction  to 
the  letter  of  the  rule»  which  wanitd  them  not  to  eahaust  their  de- 
votion by  over-tasking  it,  they  lengthens  I       services  and  multi- 
plied them,asif|  in  the  lively  language  of  Mr.  Fosbrooke, '  the  beat 
man  were  only  a  barrel  organ  net  to  paalm-t lines/    And  this  was 
carried  to  such  excess  that  in  some  places  they  reached  the  nato^ 
nishing  eitravagance  of  establishing  what    as  called  Lau»  Peren* 
nisf  an  infinite  series  of  psalmody,  to  be  kept  up  without  inter- 
mission by  relays  of  monks,  or  nuns,  day  and  night,  for  ever  and 
ever,  without  coming  to  Amen ! 

Benedict  admired  ttic  Egyptian  monks,  and  perhaps  believed 
that  bis  own  lot  had  fallen  in  evil  times  and  among  a  degenerated 
race ;  but  abstaining  from  their  extravagancies  he  so  lar  legnlated 
his  institutions  with  regard  to  health,  that  he  allowed  meat  to  the 
sick,  and  dispensed  with  fasting  when  extreme  heat  or  extraordinaiy 
labour  produced  an  unusual  exhaustion.  Estates  were  sometimes 
settled  on  a  monastery  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  brethren 
with  a  daily  pittance  in  addition  to  their  rations ;  there  was  this 
difference  observed,  that  when  the  pittance  came  upon  the  table  it 
was  not  bles^^ed  like  the  regular  dishes;  but  this  omission  gave  little 
inconvenience  to  the  con^^cience,  and  none  to  the  stomach.  By  a 
pitiable  superstition  linen  w  as  ilioiiglii  sinful,  as  being  luxurious  ; 
but  Ha  f  me  I  shivlh  were  added  to  llie  monks  wardrobe  for  the  con- 
venience of  washing,  and  this  was  a  jjreat  advance  in  cleanliness. 
'I'he  fanatic  reformers  regarded  these  mitigations  with  contempt  or 
abhorrence — whatever  tended  to  ntility,  to  convenience,  cotnfort  or 
cl«^aMr(M«'<v,  titev  lu  Itl  in  al)i>ninialion.  Some  of  llieni  dt  clainted 
:ijaiii-i.  tilt  pomp  and  beauty  of  ceremonial  worship,  and  tlie  splen- 
dour <'t  llie  churclies  and  witlj  characten-tic  nicmisistency  the 
same  books  wliich  exhibit  llic  uiaguilicence  ot  tlu  (  aliolic  shrines 
and  temples,  n  cord  miracles  wrought  in  conipluuu  e  with  an  en- 
thusiast who  would  have  bud  churches  as  meau  iu  their  appearance 
as  meeting-house??. 

The  same  freaks  and  follies  of  the  huninn  mind, — the  same 
diseases  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  have  shown  them- 
selves in  all  ages;  the  lioniish  church  has  had  the  dexleritv  to 
turn  lliem  to  account.  In  her  i\ire  there  was  a  plac<'  for  everv 
one,  saint  or  sage,  lite  |)aniUil  >lu(it-tU,  and  the  exptit  sophist,  the 
liaughtiest  temper  and  the  humblest,  knave,  madman  and  idiot,  ail 
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bad  their  usc8>  and  were  employed  with  excellent  advantage  to  the 
papacy.  \V  lien  l)y  ni^mv  hu  kv  romUMKition  of  events  a  monk  liad 
attained  (liut  sort  of  nitlueiicc  whicU  enabled  liim  to  institute  a  re- 
form, it  suited  the  policy  uf  tlie  church  and  of  his  order  also, 
to  accredit  the  fnhles  forged  by  himself  and  his  arcomplirrs,  and 
propagated  by  vulj^ar  creciuliiy;  to  canonize  ilie  tanalic  ulio  dur- 
ing his  life  had  been  an  object  of  hatred  or  contempt  to  all  Ins 
brethren,  and  to  publish  for  edification  the  strangest  pranks  and 
the  moDt  disgu&ting  actions  of  iiuane  and  grovelling  superstition. 

The  moat  remarkable  fanatic  of  this  age  waa  tlie  peraonage 
known  by  the  name  of  St.  Dominic  the  Ciiira8sier»  because  of  an 
iron  cuirass  wbicli  he  wore  nest  his  skin,  and  which  was  never  taken 
off  till  it  was  necessary  to  replace  it  by  a  new  one.  Dominic 
had  been  intended  for  an  ecclesiastical  lite ;  but  when  he  received 
priest's  orders  hb  parents  presented  a  furred  robe  to  the  bishop 
who  ordained  him,  and  Dominic,  conceiving  that  he  had  thus  in- 
curred the  guilt  of  simony,  not  only  refrained  from  performing 
mass,  but  resolved  to  do  penance  for  ilie  crime  as  Ioni»  as  he  lived. 
For  this  purpose  he  entered  into  the  congregation  of  Santa  Crore 
de  I'onte  Avt  liana,  the  most  exlravai^anl  of  all  the  orders  whu  h 
liad  beeu  produced  by  reforming  the  system  ot  St.  Benedicl.    I  he 
monks  of  this  congresjatlon  never  touched  either  wine  or  oil,  and 
during  tive  days  in  the  week  only  bread  and  waUi^  they  were 
never  allowed  to  speak,  eicept  for  a  short  time  on  Sundays,  and 
tben  only  concerning  spiritual  things;  they  went  barefoot,  and 
every  day,  after  every  service,  they  flogged  one  another.   In  those 
days  it  was  believed  that  a  sinner  might  be  flogged  into  a  saint,  as 
it  has  been  supposed,  within  our  own  memory,  that  a  dtmce  might 
be  whipped  into  a  scholar. — But  besides  the  general  utility  of  fla- 
gellation as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  heaven,  the  actual 
value  of  stripes, — the  price  at  which  they  were  taken  by  the  score 
in  the  treasury  of  Good  Works,  had  been  settled,  acconling  to  the 
most  mintiie  and  accurate  calculation.   This  well  deserve;  to  be 
explained. 

It  is  a  point  of  faith,  say  the  Catholics,  that  every  mortal  sin 
deprives  tho  sinner  of  the  «j;race  of  God,  and  makes  him  liable  to 
eternal  piinishmeiit  ;  hut  if  he  repents  and  confesses,  the  mercy  of 
Ood  IS  so  great  dial  he  reslures  the  prace  which  had  been  for- 
feited, and  commutes  for  temporal  punishment  that  which  should 
else  have  been  eternal.  How  long  a  time  a  soul  has  to  remain  in 
purgatory  for  one  mortal'sin,  or  for  many,  whether  for  one  year, 
ten,  twenty  or  more,  is  what  the  divine  majesty  has  revealed  to 
tKine.  The  popes,  however,  have  granted  indulgencies  by  some  of 
which  they  remitted  a  certain  number  of  years  of  purgatoiy,  by 
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olliers,  half  the  term,  and  hy  others  the  whole.*  The  monks  of 
Fonle  Avellana  had  delermined  that  thirty  psaimt  said  or  »ung,  witlm 

an  tfccompanimeiit  of  one  iiuudred  stripes  to  each  psalm,  making 
ID  ail  three  thousand,  would  be  received  as  a  set-off  for  one  year 
of  purgatory;  the  whole  psnher  with  the  fuU  complement  ol'  fif- 
teen thousand  stripes  would  redeem  five  years  from  the  same  vasC 
crucible,  and  twenty  psalters  with  three  hundred  thousand  stripeti^ 
£url^  entered  in  the  recording  angePs  book,  would  be  equal  to  m. 
receipt  in  full  for  an  hundred  years  of  iire  aud  torments  in  toe  worW 
to  come,  lliis  scale  was  sanctioned  (if  not  formally  appfoved)  by 
the  popes. 

Dominic  the  Cuirassier  was  ambitious  above  all  men  of  layings 
up  treasure  of  this  kind  in  heav(  n  ;  tiud  to  a  man  of  \ns  temper  it 
was  a  great  excitement  to  know  that  lie  was  workinu'  b\  the  piec  e. 
He  tasked  himself  oniinariiy  at  leu  psalterb  and  tinny  thousand 
laslu'S  a  day,  at  which  rate  he  would  have  i  tdeeuied  three  thousand 
h\\  iiuiidreti  and  titty  years  of  purgatory  per  annum, — and  as  J  )a. 
immc  is  said  nrvt  r  to  have  mmmitted  any  nfher  sin  in  his  life  llum 
that  of  conseuiiun  to  tlie  |)n^(  )it  of  tin-  tuned  robe,  one  vear  ui 
such  discipline  niii^lit  Irjve  hetu  tliDULiiit  full  measure  and  over- 
t]<)\\ lor  that  otTeuct  .     Hut  in  addition  to  this  regular  allowance 
he  used  to  petition  his  supenor5  in  l^ent  for  a  snpplementarv  task 
of  an  hundred  years  ;  atid  then  his  day's  work  was  two  psalters  aud 
a  half,  with  thirty-four  thousand  live  hundred  stripes. 

Even  all  this  did  not  satisfy  the  anibitious  Dominic.  He  was 
already  creditor  to  a  large  amount  in  liie  angel's  books, — but  no 
good  works  t  :in  be  lost;  all  that  were  over  and  nbo\,e  the  sum  ne- 
cessary tor  hi.>  own  iedemj)tion  from  purgatory  would  go  to  the 
great  sinkinsi-fund  of  the  holy  Catholic  church,  and  Dominic 
therefore  conliuupd  to  floij^  himselt  with  more  spirit  than  ever,  for 
tile  «;(>uil  uf  l)is  fellow-creatures,  lie  enlnaled  and  obtained  during 
anotlu-r  Lent  tiie  nnj)osition  of  a  tiiousand  \ears;  and  St.  Fietro 
Damiaiio  ali.ruis,  lhat  in  lliese  forty  days  he  actually  recUtil  the 
psalter  tuo  iiuiidii  d  nines,  and  intiicled  upon  himself  sixty  md- 
lioiis  (it  stripes,  working  away  during  the  recitation  with  a  scourge 
in  vAcU  hand.  This  was  in  addition  to  his  reiiular  task, — and  t 
iR'iUn  r  know,  says  ^  epes,  how  his  luaii  should  have  been  r;ij;,il)io 
ot  reptuUng  so  ujanv  psalms,  nor  Imw  arui^  couLl  li;L\t  hail 
sucngth  to  give  lain  t-o  many  blows, — unr  how  his  lltsh,  not  I  c- 
ing  of  iron,  couhi  have  endured  so  iuhnuian  a  battery. —  In  him, 
however,  increase  of  appetite  grew  by  what  it  ted  on,  and  like  our 
pedestrians,  who  go  on  walking  iiour  after  hour,  till  they  ascuiaui 
the  utmost  exertion  which  tlieir  abused  strength  is  capable  of  eu- 

"T^l^^  1*  ill  strict  and  literal  coiiroriiiit v  U»  ihc  Ixiok  l>c|i  re  ns    flic  work  ofll  Ben^< 
dktiiie  of  great  IcMUUig.  wbo  helU  Uw  viiice  of  Clirotucler  uf  hi>  oider. 

during. 
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during,  be,  iosn  boroic  sibod^  determined  ooee  to  flog  hisMelfy  m 
the  jock^  phrase^  egaiiut  tme*  In  ikb  noble  feet,  Ik  so  far  oeHK 

did  all  bis  former  outdoing,  that  begiimiiig  in  the  evening,  and 
flinging  and  flo^igiug  through  the  day  und  night,  at  llit-  <  iid  of 
twenty-foin  luxirs  hi;  liad  centre  through  the  psalms  lutlve  times, 
Ix-LMin  tilt  in  a  thirteenth  time,  and  proceetltd  us  ("ar  as  ficad 
ijiwnijHf  the  vi2d  p'^ulm ; — tlie  quota  of  stripes  being  183,100, 
thereby  reducing  purgaturv  i>lock  to  the  amount  of  sixl^-onc  ycaii», 
twelve  days  and  thirty-three  miimtes,  to  a  fnictiom 

With  regard  to  the  antbenticky  of  this  account,  it  rests  upon 
the  authority  of  Pietio  DatniaBo,  saint  and  cardiaal,  and  he  relates 
it  from  liis  own  personal  knowledge,  in  an  epistle  to  Pop>e  Alex- 
ander II.    It  is  r^i'l  tlown  as  an  axiom  by  Ambrosio  Mnrtdes,  tiut 
whatever  one  saint  relates  of  another,  is  to  be  iniplicitly  believed'. 
And  Calmet,  living  in  a  less  credulous  age  and  country,  premising 
tliat  tbe  statement  appears  incredible,  says  that,  after  seeing  it  a^ 
finned  by  S.  Pietro  bamiaao,  there  ought  to  be  no  Airther  hesi^ 
tstion-^a  c/iose  ne  doit  finrt  aticune  diffieuUe,   It  seems,  bow*- 
ewTj  that  certain  awkward  doubts  resfiecting  the  possibility  of  I>y- 
minic's  exploits  obtruded  themselves  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  very  desirous  of  believing  ilirm  if  tliey  could.  It  appears,  upon 
calculating^  his  great  achievement  of  the  four-and-twenty  hours,  that 
if  during  the  whole  of  that  time  he  had  given  himself  two  blow  s  (ihut 
is,  one  with  each  hand,  for  he  alwajs  used  both)  in  every  second, 
tlie  nomber  woald  have  been  17^,^00,  being  10,300  short  of  the 
stated  amount !  Padre  Maestro Castaniaa  supposes  that  Dominic's 
cats  had  ten  tails  each,  and  that  every  tail  was  reckoned :  but  this 
mode  of  reekonini*  would  savour  so  miirli  of  vain-glory,  not  to  snv 
deceit,  ilntt  other  writers  reject  the  solulion,  as  derogatory  both  to 
the  saint  iint.!  liis  canonized  biographer:  thev  therefore  agree  with 
Cttstaaizu^  tliiit  '  the  divine  grace  which  the  Ahnighty  impartk  to 
his  servants  prodnoea  in  them  marvallous effects,  however  weak  they 
may  be  by  nature ;'  and  so  they  take  the  sun  total  without  scruple. 
Bot  the  saying  Credo  quia  impomlnle      will  not  pass  current  out 
of  the  pale  oif  Catholidsni;  and  a  Protestant  may  be  allowed  to 
ask  bow  Dominic  contrived  to  reckon  the  stripes  \\  liile  he  was  sing- 
ing the  psalmsf — Another  question  will  already  have  occurred  to 
the  reader,  was  Dominic  in  his  cuirass  all  the  wliilej — -if  he  were, 
lie  might  have  laid  on  as  lustily  as  Saucho  upon  the  trees,  and  kept 
a  wbme  skin.   But  the  cardiml  mentions  that  be  stript  himsfelf  for 
the  work. — ^What,  then,  becomes  of  tbe  assertion  that  the  cuirass 
was  never  takm  oflF  till  it  was  worn  ont  ?    The  story  bears  the 
stamp  of  fnud  as  well  as  of  foll^  and  madness,  and.  the  church 
^hich  has  accredited  it  by  canonizing  the  man,  whether  knave  or 
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imnuac,  or  bodiy  thmby  tntwaging  the  groiMl  mptiniiitiow  wd 
Ibe  moiC  absurd  practices^  is  impucated  tn  die  iaipom 

Bpt  this  was  the  age  of  imposlnre ;  aod  it  is  not  dilBGiiit  to  <ii^ 
by  %i%at  means  it  had  become  the  system  of  tbe  Rootidh 
cboKh.   At  whatever  time  miracles  ceased,  (paobaMj  with  the 
aoe  of  the  Apostles,)  many  persons  continued  to  aspect  t he  m .  This 
nbo  is  certain,  that  there  must  have  been  many,  even  in  tlw  eariiest 
mgtBf  who  called  themselves  Christians  finom  worldly  motieen,— lor 
iKywever  poor  a  sect  may  be,  experience  lias  Avwn  thst  (herd 
nre  aiwa}*  some  who  find*  their  interest  in  jomin^  it.  S«ch 
men  were  likely  to  pretend  to  mtraculoos  ^pmter  when,  like  iMDdn 
Magus,  they  found  it  was  not  a  secret  which  cooki  be*  pn^* 
chased;  and  they  were  liable  to  be  deceived  dKtaaeWaa  vfli^ii  diey 
dekded  others;  for,  in  that  state  of  knowledge,  cases  in  wfaiob  tfas 
imaginatioB  operates  a  cure,  and  others  of  mtuml  pbenomciui 
which  are  now  perfectly  explicable,  would  appear  to  bie  miracles; 
Of  the  wonders  with  which  hooka  of  hagiology  are  filled  no  in* 
considerable  portion  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these  chmam^-^ 
the  facts  may  be  true,  (and  many  of  them  no  donbt  were  so,) 
but  not  miracoloua*    It  followed  as  an  obvious  consequence,  thst 
displays  were  frequently  made  for  the  sake  of  obtaming  credit 
and  custom ;  that  cases  were  forged  as  well  as  feigned ; — and  a 
great  number  of  these  cases  betray  their  falsehood, — for  the 
miracle-mongers,  paying  no  regard  to  the  extent  of  physical  pos- 
sibility, furnijilied  a  clue  to  their  own  detection,  by  wventing  cir- 
cumstances which  would  be  miraculous,  if  they  were  true.  Such 
prnclicos  became  more  common  as  the  superstition  concenirnc^ 
reiics  ijained  ji^round.    No  feeling  is  more  natural  in  its  origin 
thnTi  thi?:,  and  none  has  ever  been  more  ^;rossly  abused,    it  wn? 
liaturai  that  the  early  Christians  should  visit  the  praves  of  iliiir 
frirndn  ntiH  tcnrher«i  who  had  seulrd  ilicir  f:iilh  wnh  their  bJood, 
and  in  torments  and  death  boriR'  triiiin|)lKmt  testimony  to  the  truth 
oi  the  Gospel.    It  was  natural  that  they  should  be  moved  to 
prayer  npmi  the  spot  where  a  martyr  was  laid  to  rest;  and  it  might 
reasonably  be  expected,  that  on  such  occasions  tho  strong  emotion 
of  the  mind  might  sometitnes  suspcini,  and  sonitiinies  throw  off 
a  remediable  disease.    Such  things  W(  l  e  sonu  tiim  s  IVlt,  more  fre- 
qiiL'iiily  feigned.    The  possession  of  an  aci-iLii;ttHi  n-lic  becafiic  as 
gtxxi  prop<>rty  to  a  church  or  convent,  as  ilie  secret  of  a  patcnL  iue- 
diciiic  to  ilie  proprietor  in  our  davs;  and  ;i  lisi  of  miracles  wrouijht  at 
a  favourite  shrine  was  as  ea.sil)  pronuLd  as  a  string  of  uthdavits  in 
favour  of  the  metallic  tractors,  the  w oi  ni-lo/engei*,  or  the  bahii 
of  (iilcad.    Relics  were  divided  ami  subdivided,  and  in  proportion 
as  the  superstition  became  more  |;rus9  and  abject|  the  nuracles 
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became  more  numerous  ami  poriciUou*.  Pope  St.  Gregor)*  ex- 
plaina  why  more  and  greater  wonders  were  generally  m  rouglit  by  a 
iaiall'nlic,t—(a  toe,  or  a  finger^  or  the  rag  of  a  garment,) — than  by 
the  whole-body  of  a  saint;  and  the  reason  is  quite  satisfactory,^ 
it  la,  that  mose  ihilh  is  required  of  the  8up(»licant,  and  that  the  saints 
for  ilieir  honour  were  bound  to  exert  themselves  when  tlieir  power 
might  be  caiLed  in  question.  Fraud  and  credulity  kept  pace  uith 
eacli  other, — till  at  length,  in  the  memorable  imtance  at  Cologney 
the  LuiUenls  of  a  whole  cemetery  were  removed  into  a  church, 
nad  palmed  upon  the  catholic  world  as  the  undoubted  relics  jof 
nleacil  Ihoufanti  Bisliah  virgins,  for  the  existence  of  any  one  of 
mkom  there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact. 

Such  kbtcnand  impostures  were  in  foil  vogue  when  the  bishona 
of  Rome  arrogated  to  themselves  a  supremacy  over  the  whore 
ChriMtinn  world,  and  whnt  had  been  carried  on  by  individuals  or 
assocjatioiis  Un  jirivatc  and  seitish  purposes,  became  a  pnrt  of  the 
aystem  of  that  corrupt  and  wicked  clmrch.    It  m  just,  as  well  as 
charitable,  to  believe  that  among  the  heads  of  that  church  then 
.   were  aone  who  partook  of  the  weakness  of  the  age^  and  wen 
deceived  themselvea;  hot  it  is  certain,  that  for  msoy  of  them  no 
each  excuse  can  be  advanced.   Men  whom  we  know,  from  the 
concurrent  evidence  of  history,  to  hnvc  been,  not  sitnplctons  or 
fanatics,  but  ambitious  and  ploitiiii;;  statesmen,  solemnly  sanc- 
tione<l  the  most  exfrnvagant  falsi.hooil^,  the  most  abject  ^upersti- 
I   tions,  llie  most  palpable  deceit  and  luummerv,  and  laughed  the 
while  at  the  erashilil^  of  mankind.  The  middle  ages  are  indeed 
.  cbaracierised  by  falsehood*  The  few  persona  who  recorded  their 
tlWfela  inleflarded  them  with  wonders  till  they  contained  more  liea 
IImr  truth;  the  chraniclea  were  half  filled  with  miraculous  legendii^ 
invented  in  the  monasteries;  n?id  nntnral  history  and  natural  philo- 
M>|)hy  were  made  up  ot  \Mltul  and  impudent  falsehoods,  n  few  of 
which  had  been  trausiDiUcd  from  the  ancients,  but  the  greater 
part  were  of  monkish  growth.    \V  iih  regard  to  the  monastic 
Impends  winch  obtained  belief,  it  ia  very  possible  ^t  some  of 
tlMi  may  have  been  written  as  innocent  and  edifying  worka  of 

'  *  I'lie  original  p«UHpc  is  curious,  not  merely  for  its  reasoning,  bat  as  oontainipig  «n 
I  impoitHiit  tact  in  the  liittory  uf  Rorot&b  impostures,  and  proving  the  infcrrncc  in  the 
^  text.   Peter  aslcs  him  in  tlw  dialogue— QNlrfiHni  eae  didmm,       pfemifi  in  ^|wii 

ijftfxpte  pntrociniii  martymm  tic  et$e  itniimut,  ut  mm  tanta  per  corpora  nut,  rptnntm  hene- 

Jicia  per  relitpiiat  oiUndant ;  atque  illic  majora  tignn J'ucinnt,  ubi  uiinimt  ptr  temetip$Pt 
'  jacent  f    G  n  toon  i  us  :  Ubi  in  tuit  enrporitimtancti  marti/rtt  jacent,  dubium,  Vctre,  nam 

estf  quod  multa  mleant  figna  demmttrart,  strut  etfariunt,  et  pnrA  mente  tpntrentifmt  in- 

ttumer«  miraaila  attendunt :  ted  quia  ab  infirmii  potett  ment^uM  duhitari,  ulntmHe  ad 
■  ^g/gntdimdum  ibi  pretentet  tint,  ubi  conttat,  quia  in  tuis  corporibut  noN  nitit,  ii/i  nectmt 

est  t0t  nuffora  sigua  esk-ndere,  ubi  de  eorum  pnrientia  point  mens  t^rmn  diMtare. 

Quitntm  «er«  mtM  f»  Jkofxa  eit,  tanto  majm  hahet  Jidei  mmlum,  ijyLimU  9tk  m  nml 

mmjotm  tmftirt,  ct  ttmtm  mm  rfcOM  ab  exauHtiom, 

w  2  imaginatbn. 
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iningiimtion,  without  uiiv  intention  of  palming  them  upon  the  pc<^« 
pic  as  true  lii^tory ;  but  uhen  tbey  obtained  belief^  the  papal 
church  ^el  its  stamp  upon  them;  and  Utterly  it  is  certaWf  lh«t  tliay 
were  invented  with  the  deUberate  intention  of  deceit;  and  llitt heMi* 
of  convents,  orders,  and  the  church  itself  first  winbeli  adtlleM  tm- 
posluresy  and  afterwards  adopted  them,  and  gate  them  currevcyy 
m  a  manner  which  tlie  tricks  and  tactics  of  a  Actioii  m  Ktifhwtd 
Mr  assist  us  to  understand. 

Tbus  aiiperstitioii  was  contbiually  IncmBcd  by  km/tmrff  smi 
knavery  grew  bolder  by  contmtied  success,  till  a  groaa  aaidr  ith^ 
latrotts  polytheism  had  been  substituted  in  pkioe  oif  •CSKpistilaitty. 
These  flagrant  corruptions  at  length  proioled  inquiry  and  HeMN 
ance,  and  in  the  language  of  a  monastic  histofian^  the  cburoh 
would  have  succumbed  under  the  attack  of  ita  enenina  in  tbo 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  if  He  who  pronwscd  to  the 
prince  of  bis  aposdes  that  the  gates  of  bdl  should  not  prevail 
against  it,  had  not  sent  new  succours  to  its  defence.  From  tfao 
institution  of  the  mendicant  ordefs,  which  is  thus  inipuled  to 
divine  interposition  in  behalf  of  the  church,  the  third  age  of 
HKHiachism  may  be  dated,-^its  age  of  consummate  wickedness. 

There  is  so  much  impiety  connected  with  the  histoiy  of  the 
Franciscans,  so  much  cruelty  wiUi  that  of  the  Dominicans,  and 
so  much  flagitious  and  blasphemous  imposture  with  both,  that  the 
founders  of  these  several  orders  can  batdly  be  seen  in  their  trtio 
characters.  It  becomes  difficult  to  regard  the  men  thmiselvea 
apart  from  the  mythology  in  which  they  are  enveloped,  and  the 
indignation  which  is  dne  to  their  villainous  followers.  Both  were 
Ainatics  in  their  outset,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  possible  to  aacertaift 
how  far  either  of  them  proceeded  in  the  natural  progress  from 
fanaticism  to  imposture;  but  all  previous  legends  were  modest  in 
comparison  with  those  which  were  invent^  to  their  honour** 
Some  of  the  miraches  related  of  St.  Dominic  may  be  seen  in  cue 
of  our  former  Numbers,*— ^those  of  St.  Francis  are  neither  lesa 
numerotis,  nor  less  monstrous.  I'he  Romish  church  has  in  tnosa 
cases,  with  its  usual  policy,  left  its  religious  orders  to  lie  at  their  «wn 
discretion,  and  defend  their  fables  as  they  could ;  thus  profiting  by 
the  fraud  while  it  lasted,  and  always  ready  to  disclaim  any  paftid- 
pation  if  it  should  be  discovered  and  exposed ; — but  in  tlie  case 
of  the  Franciscans,  it  departed  from  its  usual  caution,  and  two 
of  the  most  audacious  impostures  of  that  most  impudent  order 
have  received  the  sanction  of  the  churt  li,  the  o!ie  tacitly  the  other 
directly,  but  both  so  decidedly  that  the  liollandtsts  in  their  latter 
years,  when  they  gladly  rejected  as  many  fables  as  they  could  ve»* 

*  Nu.  XIL  pp.  Jte^H 
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lure  to  impM^iii  Uiought  it  necessary  to  maintain  the  auiliuaUcity 
of  iilwfle^  hafing  gulped  tlie  canok  themselves,  eBdeavoured 
to  iwiMitde  the  retder  to  shut  liii  eyes,  open  hW  mouth,  and  swat 

low  boldly,  after  their  example. 

The  tirst  of  tbe^e  miracleB  relates  to  the  Indulgence  of  Portiun- 
cmI;).    T!ie  h'ffeiiH  is  \}\m  related;  On  a  certain  night,  St.  Franri'*, 
briu^^  Jervtnilv  employed  in  prayer,  was  infoniKui  by  revel:iti(tii  that 
our  Saviour  and  ihe  Virgin  Mary,  with  a  niuluiude  ot  angeLs,  were 
a(  timt  maiii««t  in  tlie  church  of  Porliuncula,  which  he  had  rehuik 
fram  lis  luina.  The  saint  hastened  loihe  place,  and  sedng  the  ce- 
Joirial  aaseniLiy,  pMatrated  himself  before  Christ  and  the  Virgin. 
Our  Lord  then  sskl  to  him,  Francis,  ask  whaCdiou  wilt  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  people,  for  thou  art  given  to  be  the  light  of  the  na- 
tions, and  the  restorer  of  the  churcli  on  earth.    Francis,  after  lying 
smhile  in  pr8ta«v,  rc(jiK\Htc(i  for  all  jxTsons  who  stmnld  tliat 
church  a  fuii  pardon  and  nidulgence  for  iheir  siui^,  ali  and  ^evcraly 
H'faich  tliey  should  have  properly  confessed  to  a  priest ;  he  th^ 
tamed  to  the  Virgin,  and  btieated  her  to  intflgceds  with  her  Son 
Ihnt  this  petition  nijight  be  ^nted.  Slie  didao,  and  Christ  leplied. 
Brother  Francia,  yonihave  asked  a  great  thing,  but  yoa  are  worthy 
of  greater,  and  c^reater  you  will  have.    I  admit  your  petition;  but 
von  must  go  lo  the  Pope,  Honorius  ihe  i  hird,  who  is  at  Perugia, 
ami  '>n  tny  part  ask  hiui  for  this  indulgt  nre. — To  Perugia  accord- 
ingly Francis  went.    The  Pope  ofiiered  to  grant  liie  indulgence  for 
one  year  at  iirst,  then  suceessifely  for  three,  six  aod  seven.  Holy 
father,  replied  the  sain^  it  is  not  years  I  ask,  but  souls, — !  destr^ 
if  it  may -please  yoQ,  because  of  the  beneits  which  God  hutli  done 
there,  that  every  one  who  shall  come  to  that  church  contrite,  and 
absolved  by  Ills  |>ri«?st,  may  be  absolved  from  punishment,  in  heaven 
and  on  earth,  for  all  ilje  sins  he  n)ay  have  committi  d  from  Uie  hour 
(if  bis  baptism  to  [\]ni  of  his  entering  the  -a foresaid  chnrdi.  The 
pope  assented,  but  by  the  advice  of  certain  c;udinals,  who  xepre- 
»eatesl  %o  him  that  this  would  pint  an  end  to  ail  hofies  of  raeofering 
the  Holy  Ldmd,  and  destroy  4he  credit  of  the  indulganee  of  Su 
Poter  and  St.  Paid,  he  restricted  it  to  four-and'tweuty  •hooiK  an- 
OuaUy.    Francis  was  then  departing;,  well  satisfied,  when  the  popu 
called  after  him,  ()  Simplet(m(0  .S'im/;//(;a/ic)— w hat  do  you  carry 
uway  wiih  vf^M  ;ts  proof  of  this  indnlirt  nce.^   Tlie  saint  an' vvf're<l, 
your  Vk'oid  js  t  non-fi.    lie  then  set  out  on  his  relsirn  to  AsMs>i,and 
on  the  way  heard  a  voice  saying  that  what  had  beuii  granted  to  him 
>n  eardi  wns  eonfinned  ui  heawn.  The  day^  however,  oo  which 
tbin  awmpiag  iadutgtnoe  was  to  be  obtained  had  net  been  deter- 
gndfied.   One  evening,  when  tlie  sabt  was  in%  cell  in  the  gardeo  b^ 
lind  the  church  of  Portiuncula,  a  strong  temptation  came,u|>oii 
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hiniy  and  in  order  to  subdue  H     threw  off  hit  dutfaci,  forced 

way  through  the  hedge  into  a  wood,  and  tbrrc  rolled  hinweh, 
naked  as  he  was,  among  the  brambles.    Ht  hold !  a  ^tcuX  light  ?<hoo( 
arouiui,  the  brntiiMc-?.  were  convertrrl  into  rose  Irets,  roNcred  witii 
flowers  and  without  thorns,  a  uuiltiludc  of  snivels  were  seen,  who 
siimmooed  him  to  the  church : — gathering  twelve  white  roaet  xsd 
twdve  red  ooef^  be  went  there,  mm  found  the  fame  cetcsCial  coei- 
moj  as  before.   Our  Saviour  asked  him  why  he  did  not  yuf  the 
Virgin  the  dower  whicb  be  owed,  and  Francis  understanding  flM 
by  this  the  souls  wh(>  wrrc  to  be  saved  by  the  inrfr.firrncc  were 
meant,  rntrpatf  «l  them  to  name  the  day;  and  the  divine  ^Maff**. 
then  a[>}>oiiUed  from  the  eve  ot  the  lir*^t  of  Au-^ii^t  to  the  eve  of  the 
second,  promising  entire  forgivenesn  to  all  i)triiou8  who  should  en- 
ter the  church  within  those  twenty-four  nours  for  all  their  sks 
which  thev  bad  repented  and  confened. — And  now,  added  oar 
Lord,  go  ttiou  to  Rome,  to  my  Vicar,  that  he  may  pobKdi  H.  As 
Francis  expressed  a  doubt  that  the  pope  might  not  beliete  him,  k 
was  directed  to  take  some  of  his  companions  who  were  present  al 
this  miracle  as  Nvitnesses,  mu\  sf»me  ot  llic  niiracidou'?  roses  (for  it 
was  winter)     proofs. — The  pope  made  no  more  ditticully  than  on 
tiie  former  uccaston,  and  so  the  day  of  the  indulgence  was  ^t4. 
More  than  sixty  thousand  penons  have  sometimes  flocked  to  A»- 
•issi  on  that  day  to  obtain  this  cheap  pardon  for  their  siaa.  E«cn 
year  some  of  uese  poor  sup<  rstitious  wretches  were  croalied  Is 
death  in  crowding  to  tiie  church.    The  press  was  increaaed  by  ts 
opinion  tlial  the  visit  miglit  be  perfoin)td  bv  deputy;  and  mant 
p«'r«nus,  ihtTctore,  who  had  tnlcri  d  the  cluiii  h  once  on  tbeir  o\tii 
atcuunt,  liad  to  force  the ir  way  back  a  second  and  a  third  time  f>f 
some  inead  or  relation,  dead  or  alive,  '  for  many  miracles  arid 
mytleftottf  visions  had  certainly  proved  that  souls  were  deliver^ 
linom  suffering  by  these  mtam*  The  number  of  friaia  of  the  onhr 
who  attended  and  walked  in  procession  often  exceeded  tixteca  hun- 
dred, and  the  pilgrimage  to  Portiuncula  might  at  one  time  fate 
vied  with  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  or  to  tiie  temple  of  Ja^'gmnML 
The  other  miracle  is  of  a  more  atrocious  cast.    Tlic  Franei«?can5 
aflirm  that  two  years  before  the  deadi  ot  their  patriarch,  Christ  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  form  of  a  seraph  extended  upon  the  crosA,  ar^c 
imprinted  upon  him  five  wounds  m  the  bands  and  feet  and  lidt , 
that,  as  Francis  in  all  other  things  had  been  his  livhig  image,  the  le- 
semblance  might  be  made  perfect.    The  assertion  hasrecdmsd 
full  sanction  of  the  Catholic  church;  for  although  it  was  not  spe- 
cified in  the  bull  of  canonization  among  the  miracles  for  which  the 
saint  received  his  apotheosis;  %et  1»o|h'  (iregory  IX.,  bv  whom  he 
wad  cttuouized,  bevercly  reprtiitiuicd  a  Muraviiii)  bi:>liop  iur  trett- 
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iig  the  stoiy  ti'S  fiible. — Alexander  IV.  escommunicated  all  who 
fliould  proicb  against  the  images  of  St.  Francis  with  tbe  Stigmafiy 
and  finally^  the  17th  September  was  set  apart  in  the  Rombh  cafen- 
dar,  and  still  holds  a  place  there  as  a  holiday  m  eommeMioratioiiof 
this  most  blaspiu'iiiniis  imposture. 

The  MtMidicant  orders  tircotnplislird  for  the  time  tfic  service  for 
which  the}'  were  iiitetuicil.     riicv  embodied,  in  the  service  of  the 
papacy,  much  of  Uiat  tiery  fanaticism  which  is  always  to  be  found 
u  the  world,  ami  which,  if  it  had  not  been  thus  dextefously  brought 
to  the  auppMt  of  the  church,  might  probably  have  taken  the  other 
aidc,  aiid  apfieared  in  arms  against  it.   They  decided  the  wavering 
partly  by  the  success  of  their  impostures,  more  by  the  enthusiasm 
which  ihey  kindled  and  diffused,  and  most  of  all  hy  the  persecution 
wiili  hre  and  sword  which  ihey  excited  and  fiiiected.    By  their 
crtorts  the  lieretits  were  crushed  and  apparently  extirpated,  and  the 
Keforuiation  was  deferred  for  tliree  whole  centuries.    It  was,  per- 
fanpi^  the  poiicy  of  the  popes  to  connlenanoe  two  rival  orders  at 
the  same  time,  and  thus,  by  faalanchig  the  one  with  the  other,  to 
aecore  the  easy  management  of  both;  but  their  rivalry  pro- 
duced a  Gomequence  which  had  not  been  foreseen.    Being  com- 
petitors for  reputntion  jind  popular  favour,  they  vied  with  each 
otiu  r  III  all  the  abominable  arts  by  which  the  people  were  to  be 
(deceived.    Thus,  because  the  Franciscans  boasted   that  their 
founder  exhibited  in  his  life  a  perfect  parallel  with  the  life  of  our 
Redeemer,  (the  subject  of  the  famous,  or  rather  inlamous,  liber 
Conformitatum,-— a  copy  of  which  u  now  .before  us,)  the  Domini- 
cans affirmed  that  the  Virgin  Mary  adopted  Dominic  for  her  son, 
and  fed  him  at  her  breast !    And  that  their  rivals  might  not  boast 
of  the  Stigmata  as  the  pecnlinr  and  exclusive  glory  of  the  Frsn- 
ciMcaii  order,  the  Dominicans  pretended  that  the  same  honour  had 
been  conferred  upon  their  patriarch,  but  because  of  his  great  mo- 
desty and  profound  Itumili^  he  kept  it  a  secret,  and  the  trutli  had 
not  been  known  till  it  was  revealed  m  a  ristoii  to  Benedictaof  Flo> 
fence,  and  affirmed  to  a  friar  by  the  Vifgin  Mary  herself.  They 
evon  played  off  the  trick  with  success  upon  some  of  their  female 
associates,  (for  such  women  as  Anne  Moore  and  Jt)anna  Southcote 
■were  exhibited  as  saints  in  ihn^v  days,)  till  growing  too  hold  at  last, 
some  of  tlicm  vfere  detected  in  this  villany  at  Berue,  and  burnt  alive 
there,  about  twenty  years  before  that  city  received  the  Reforma- 
tion, a  change  to  which  the  eiposure  of  this  atrodoos  deceit  is 
tpdieved  to  nave  greatly  contributed. 

While  the  friars  were  thus  rivalling  each  other  in  extravagant  fa* 
bles,  the  elder  orders  of  the  Benedictine  family  (brave  liars  in  their 
clay)  ff)iinH  tlu  m^elvcs  outdone,  and  the  spirit  of  cnndntion  set  their 
inventive  favuiuia  at  work.   It  was  reveled  to  bt.  Dominic,  m  a 
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vbiion,  Uiut  the  place  of  his  friar8  in  iR^avcn  was  under  the  \  Hfpi 
Mark's  robe,  'llie  Cisterc  ians,  on  the  contrary,  niaitttaiiMid  »tL>odi, 
on  the  failh  of  a  revelation  eqiiullx  well  attf.sted,  that  tliis  was  tkktir 
place,  consequently,  the  Dominicans  could  have  no  rt<^kt  to  be 
there.  Sun  imst ruin  est  taiitas  comj)untri'  lttv$.  'llie  l^>liaiidub 
trt;at  the  case  with  exemplary  candour,  and  fi>ran  eNcellent  reason: 
they  state  the  pretensions  of  both  parties,  aud  declare  that,  ho- 
doubtedly,  they  can  see  no  cau'^e  \\li>  the  same  vision  ini<zlit  nut 
have  been  vouchsafed  both  to  a  Cistercian  and  to  a  Duuiinican, 
cause,  they  continue,  the  bksM  d  V  irpin  has  condescended  to  be»to« 
the  same  favour  upon  our  hiunble  society  :  certe  huh  vidermmtf  cur 
siinilisvisio  inonacho  Cistvriiensifei  S.  Dutniiiicv  o/lerri  Hon  poiut' 
ritj  cum  beatissima  I  irgo  mimmam  nostrum  aucietatan  eodem 
furc  (iignaia  at. 

Hut  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  was  no  ^ood  connected 
with  uionachisoi  even  in  its  most  Hagitious  age,  nor  that  the  guilt  of 
tlie  foul  practices  which  have  been  here  exposed  attaches  to  tlte  is* 
dividuals  of  these  orders  indiscriminately.    The  number  of  dupes, 
as  in  all  cases,  was  far  greater  than  tliat  of  knaves  ;  and  the  poiiii- 
cal  advantages  which  arose  out  of  these  institutions  would  uot  have 
been  overlooked  at  the  Reformation  had  it  not  been  for  the  rain- 
city  by  which  Uiat  event  was  forwartled  and  di«««;r«ced.  Tlu-y  offered 
a  respectable  provision  for  the  younger  branches  of  good  fatuities,  a 
calm  and  dignified  retreat  for  the  elder,  when  thev  were  wearv  uf 
the  world.    'I'hey  afforded  an  encDurageuient  to  literature  whidi 
no  other  establishments  have  yet  supplied ;  uteu  who  loved  labo- 
rious research  for  its  owu  sake,  and  for  the  pleasure  wliicii  thty 
found  iu  preserving  old  records  from  obscurity  for  the  inforiuatii« 
and  use  of  future  ages,  were  enabled  to  tollow  their  meritoriow 
pursuits:  it  was  for  the  credit  of  the  order,  and  all  meaner  comide- 
ralioiis  were  disregarded.    Cax  s  which  in  our  days  are  coitttigneii 
to  a  mad -house  found  a  better  asylum  in  the  convent;  a  wicked 
purpose  indeed  was  sometimes  answered  by  pan)pering  insanity, 
but  more  frequently  die  disease  was  considered  as  something 
divine,  and  the  suHerer  was  soothed  by  sympathy  and  iniUdgence, 
and  enjoyed  all  the  comfort  of  which  he  was  ca{>able  in  a  bedlam 
of  his  own  clioice.    Enthusiasts  and  fanatics  of  every  description 
found  their  place :  if  ihey  were  desirous  of  preaching,  they  were 
sent  to  travel ;  if  they  chose  to  torment  themselves,  an  a^uort- 
ineut  of  whips  and  cilices  was  ready  for  their  accommodali(kii,  aud 
the  order  was  sure  to  publish  and  magnify  dieir  merits;  if  they 
aspired  to  martyrdom,  even  in  that  ambition  they  were  gratiHcd, 
and  were  shipped  otV  as  missionaries  nnumg  the  Moors,  Cietitiles, 
and  savages.    Moreover  they  did  this  service  for  humanity,  that 
ihey  oflered  an  asylum  for  ruined  fortunes  and  for  broken  hearts, 
,  a  religious 
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a  teligious  retreat  for  ropeotaiice  ami  afiiictioo  which  uus  sanc- 
tified by  pubiic  opiaioB.  i 

It  wm  potMe  to  praMrve  tiM  Fraocitcaii  md  Dommioiii 
opden  m  jtforniMl'COwitries  ;  tliey  were  Ibuiided  for  the  express 
purpose  of  opposHif  Ibe  principles  of  reformatioa;  4ieyb«d 
vuived  ihrmselves  in  a  web  of  fable  from  which  ihev  could  not  be 
cxtrirntrcl,  nnd  it  was  nort-ssary  that  their  abouiiiiabic  imposture?! 
iiioiiid  bv  stiKUiatiiMfd  for  (it  rrved  abhorrence.  'I  he  Ben Cflic tines 
might  perhapH  have  been  cuuliaued ;  they  had  well-founded  clainw 
upcMi  the  gratitude  of  Chrifltendoiii^  tbeir  imtilutRNU  flight  fatfe 
been  i«tised«  tnd  wbca  the  follies  and  fSibeboocls  of  later  growdl 
had  been  fiooted  ottt,  allerati^xis  ^o  sli^t  as  scarcely  to  be  deeined 
a  departure  from  their  original  constitution,  might  have  adapted 
ihcni  to  the  spirit  of  a  prolestanl  country.  *  Of  all  the  retreats/ 
hav  St.  l-.vreniond,  '  that  a  man  cau  chuse  when  he  is  old,  I 
sdouhi  inlinilely  prefer  liiat  ol  u  convent,  if  their  rules  were  less 
t^^vere.  'km  certain  thut  ohi  age  bhuus  a  croud,  out  vi  u  nice 
Mid  retired  httiaoMr^  that  onoot  eadiife  to  be  eidur  importuned 
or  tired ;  and  yet  it  avoids  sotttode  with  greater  diligence,  wbere 
it  becomes  a  prey  to  kg  own  black  diM|iiietudes,  or  to  sullen  vex- 
atioMs  iaaginations.  The  only  reaniomg  relief  against  all  this 
is  the  conversation  of  a  virtuous  society.  Now  what  society  can 
bett<  r  a«zree  with  it  tlian  a  relipifms  on«%  where  one  would  think 
all  manner  of  human  Iielps  should  be  aflurdcd  witii  more  charity 
than  elscvvhere,  and  wiicre  Uieir  prayers  should  be  united  to  obtain 
those  saoootin  from  heaven  which  cannot  reasonably  lie  cipected 
from  mea  f  It  Is  as  nalaial  for  old  people  to  take  up  wilhdevoiiotty 
as  it  is  ordinary  wiUi  yomig  men  to  abandon  themselves  to  plea- 
swres.  In  the  latter,  nature,  full  charged,  throws  out  of  herself  her 
sttperfluily  of  vigour,  hunting  after  voluptuousness  in  external  ob- 
jects; in  the  forn)er,  langui^luiii;  nature  seeks  in  fiod  what  she  has 
lost,  and  adlieres  more  clo.^i^iv  Him  to  providu  ioi  herself  a  kuid 
oi  retiuurce  in  her  decay,  'i  lius  the  same  spirit  that  leads  to  society 
in  onr  wants,  coadocts  us  to  God  in  our  languishhigs,  and  if  con* 
vents  were  institnled  as  they  ought  to  be,  we  Siould  And  in  the  same 
place  both  the  sapport  of  heaven  and  the  assistance  of  men ;  hut^ 
sitter  the  manner  tMy  are  settled,  instead  of  an  allevation  of  our 
mtscrirs,  we  find  there  the  hardship  of  a  blind  obeiilencc,  ei»hf  r  in 
llie  perlormance  ot"  unprofitable  thin^f,  or  the  forbearance  of  innu- 
cent  ouei> :  ue  find  there  an  habitual  bacriHce  o<f  reason ;  laws 
more  difficult  to  be  observed  than  the  divine  and  political  ones  ; 
fwdipances  scandalously  jiurolnn  by  libeitines,  and  impatiently 
borne  by  the  most  submissife*  The  penance  which  a  man  wooM 
willingly  imdergo  is  made  necessary;  the  sin  which  he  designs  to 
avosd  must  be  shwued  by  injunotieo^  and  the  good  which  he 
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MTOuId  do  ifl  to  be  {pursued  by  coostrunt.  CkMniDon  tfawr^  goes 
■o  brther  tkm  to  force  tit  to  what  %rt  an  wmlling  u>  dt>,  bm 
that  of  ooavcMtB  lijt  anecMiily  upon  tti,e«a»  w  tliiBg»  that  wc 
wiUiop  Id  Mffoiai.   I  could  wnb,'  bo  mUtf*  woM  oeublisHd 

societies  wnere  men  might  commodiousty  retire  nfter  tfaey  hate 
done  the  pul)lir  all  the  Ht  rvice  ihev  were  -aIAv.  VV  hm  !h*-y  weft 
oiire  entered,  whellitr  out  of  a  lonsideriit ion  of  llic»r  tumie  s>tale, 
ai  (iisiike  of  the  world,  or  a  desire  of  tranqutlliiy  after  »u  mutiy  dU- 
ferent  agitattoos  of  fortuue,  they  might  taste  the  delight  of  »  |ptMs 
ralmit,  ohI  iIm  iooooMit  fklatnare  of  virtiioiM  Midagtradlylo^oo- 
versation.  But  in  this  place  of  repote  I  woM  hawe  iio  <i|bor  aim 
than  those  of  Christianity,  «vhidi  aio  genernUy  receivod  ofciy  mkm 
And  indeed  we  have  ills  enmigh  to  suffer  uud  sins  to  cootmit, 
without  creating  new  torments  and  new  crimes  liy  new  in»»titMt"H)ns.' 

Such  SOI  jetiu^  as  St.  Kvremond  wislied  tor  lut^hi  cit^ilv  ha\t' 
beeu  esiabiished  by  reforming  the  Benedictineii ;  couveuiB  %^iiiK»«t 
tfe  fowsy  without  the  maauMries  and  superstidoos  of  aooiMcluaMi; 
collage  not  for  youth  and  tboio  who  havothair  fortune  in  thn  waiU 
lo  nalcot  but  for  men  in  mature  or  decliaiiig  life,  who  daaira  is 
pasa  the  ramaiiMier  of  their  days  in  rettremeot.  Literature  migk 
have  gained  much,  and  religion  something  by  such  ehtublishment*. 
It  may  justly  be  re'T^ntcd  that  nothing  of  the  kin<l  w;»s  ih>ue  :  nor  iv 
it  less  to  be  re«rieUcti  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  sub^tiUtic  m>uu- 
tbkig  for  lUe  MeiidicaiU  orders,  and  to  nicorporatc  uu  auxiliary-  force 
for  the  aertioe  of  the  national  chnrch :  parhapt  if  this  Ind  be« 
-  dona,  the  puritaHi  wouhl  now  bafo  act  three  fcingdomain  n  flnnte; 
cartainly,  Wesley  and  Wbttefield  would,  like  F raneil  end  Dominic, 
have  found  their  place,  and  methodbm  would  have  kept  witbia  the 
bounds  to  which  the  founders,  notwithatandiiig  theif  aiwoerc  mtik, 
were  not  ublu  lo  confnie  it. 

In  the  wlioicsale  extirpation  of  nu*iiai*tic  iu'^ututions,  the  lum 
neries  were  swept  away.  '1  he  good  which  would  iiuve  r(::»uiuM 
linMn  eoneerliiig  iben  into  proleatant  ertahtiabnenia  ia  ao  obvioni» 
tbal  fow  peraona  can  have  legardad  the  preaent  ilata  of  aocan»f  hi 
these  kingdoms  as  it  affects  women,  Mrithout  regretting  that  an  op- 
portunity for  alleviating  so  much  evil  should  have  been  i»e|;;iected. 

Women  in  the  lower  rlri^sse^  t;tke  their  full  share  of  occupation, 
and  there  is  always  occiip^ihon  for  them.  But  in  all  the  interme- 
diate stages  between  low  aiul  high  life  they  feel  the  eflfects  of  3 
crowded  population  tar  more  severely  Uiau  the  other  &cxy  mui 
more  in  Eni^and  than  in  other  eonntriea,  for  nianjreaaona^  Gmat 
part  of  the  shop-bosuieM  on  the  continent  ia  earned  on  by  wotnen, 
in  England  very  little ;  pardy  because  of  that  reserve, wfeacb  ia  the 
grace  of  the  female  character  with  us;  partly  because  apirit 
wherewith  trade  is  carried  on  requires,  ui  moat  bfanchesi  en  exer- 
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ikm  of  ^tmaffk-md  lelhiif  vbich  Aitf  are  not  «ble  to  munmm ; 
«kid  ptgrf^  alio  tMoauM  am  litwe  intniacd  thbiiiMlfM  inla  thofo 
btwufhiw 'Is  jwbich  wqbmi  might  more  fittiagly  (be  emfdoyed.  In 
vo'odMT  country  it  the  general  diaradwof  society  so  ambitiout-w 

irr  this,  llbr  the  general  habits  so  expei>:^Ive.  They  have  become  so 
diirinsf  the  present  reifjn  in  conseqntiice  ot  the  cxiraordiiiary  im- 
j)ijlse  commiinicaleti  to  industry  and  cntLTprize  by  the  calls  which  the 
state  has  made  upon  them,  aud  by  the  iuiprovemeuts  lu  machinery. 
iU  Ibe  tn^m^  mmmf  leitiMd  and  Iba  J—and  for  it  incnaaeip 
owiU|B '  ttM  tiM^*  awgeaaiw  of  the  atala,  it  was  both  m  haaftleii  4hnil 
a  hopeless  srttempt  for  indifidnab  to  accommodate  UiMr  lanoer  of 
U^ng  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  age  by  retrencboMBt;  the 
severest  economy  %vas  iosafiicient  for  this.  The  whole  pressure  of 
the  times  IcU  upon  those  who  had  no  otht  r  resource, — pennons  who 
had  retired  from  business  with  what  had  been  a  fair  competence 
when  they  withdrew,  widows  and  siii|^le  women  who  had  no  oppor- 
tmii^  of  inipravii^  (hair  limited  meant,  the  moat  anflering  hut 
alfnqw  the  molt  mcomplaming  part  of  iheconMMinity.  Upon  tlia 
BtirriTiL:  and  aedve  members  of  society  who  had  hope  to  aid  tham^ 
the  effect  was  like  that  of  task- work  upon  the  willing  labourer ; 
every  man  increased  his  exertions,  widetied  his  views,  and  extended 
his  concerns.  The  natural  consequence  ot  this  wan  a  liberal,  or 
rather  a  profuse  expenditure.  FrugaUty  is  the  virtue  ot  a  quiet  age, 
when  men  are  contented  with  small  and  regular  gains.  Specula- 
tion leads  to  eilravi^ance,  andwlKn'oapcnstte  babita  become  paa- 
vnlent,  and  the  mnk  wfaieb  indiiidaak  bold  io  society  ia  chiefly  do- 
tennined  try  the  appearance  which  tiisy  make,  inany  persona  from 
policy  as  well  as  from  pride,  think  it  necessary  to  make  an  appcar- 
anre  bevond  their  means.  In  this  state  of  things  throughout  the 
in idille  and  lower  classes  of  society,  children  have  been  educated 
for  u  stage  above  tliat  in  whicii  they  were  born.  And  now  whea 
the  peace  which  we  ba?e  woo  so  bravely  baa  put  an  end  to  onr 
nxtrsoidinary  eiertiona,  aa  well  aa  to  the  dreadful  espenditoiniof 
fcuman  life,  the  evil  of  a  redundant  populndoo  in  the  educated 
cisssea  becomes  every  year  more  aod  more  apparent,  and  the  con* 
sequences  more  and  more  distressinpr ;  every  profe'^sloii  and  every 
way  of  business  is  overstocked,  \ior  is  tlure  iior  can  there  be  any  other 
remedy  than  colonization,  lint  tnoilei  n  L:o\ei  nnieuis  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  consider  coluinzalion  ua  a  ttece^ijsary  part  of  iheir 
economy ;  and  it  cannot  be  expected  lluit  the  best  means  of  ielie«<- 
ing  the  country  from  its  surcharge  sbouM  be  devised  at  once»  nor 
that  the  ^blic  feeling  should  accommodate  itself  immediately  to 
regular  migrations  of  this  kind,  which  are  abaolately  indjifnsahle 
for  the  i^f-iHTti!  <E:;«>od. 
AU  these  chaises  have  had  an  uuiavourahle  eficct  upon  the  con- 
dition 
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ditiuit  of  woiiieii.    Tbey  abo,  tKrougUout  lite  inicriitediale  c 
km9t  been  edocaied  for  rtfioed  IMb.   But  k  itiii  iftesd  life 
Ike  moral  choclct  lo  popahtton  ofmnte  willi  M  ftHMy^^mli  otHi 

lorcr  iiideetl  as  to  make  celibacy  lUa  lot  of  Iv  the  greater  number 
of  females  who  have  little  or  no  fortmt*  Foreigners  used  to  e«^  tl 
l^ln^latxl  thai  it  was  the  paradise  of  wonion  unH  tin-  \u'\\  of  hor?e«. 
Itisnioro  llir  hHI  of  hofMJSat  this  time  than  it  could  possiblv  h.ixt; 
been  bt^lore  iiiail-coaclu  ?  wrre  m^tmieii,  and  it  is  loss  the  puufttiHc 
of  woinet).  For  though  doiiiettic  hMppiiietM  m  both  higluir  m  kiud 
and  greater  te  degree  tfciw  it  can  poeribly  be  lo  uew^iiM  ^etiape 
rale  era  ete  lower  MaiiderdyMiiiwenMfe  fri«oloui«ii«MBdBles 
cultivated,  that  heppincM  m  coiiipiraiiv(  ]\  i  lie  lot  of  §m'i  «ni 
oonditioii  of  unprotected  women  is  perhaps  the  $pnettt^t  evil  in  oor 
prenpnt  «vsl«  ni  of  socu  f  v.  man  who  is  cnst  upon  ti»e  world  ha^ 

many  cliancc!"!  ;  lu-  can  bt  *>lir  hiriist  li  lo  hi  tfer  Ins  lorluiirs,  at 
th«'  worst,  Omuc  si>lnm  f<ntl  putnn,  '  llie  \\t»iid  i^*  ail  Infore  Iitth 
wl»ei'e  to  chiise if  he  iuil  of  siuccos  m  ins  u%vn  Ci>uutrv,  otlwr 
cosHtriee  ere  open  whtcb  want  iwhubitwli,  wbera  bo  amj  4mA  «■« 
•abiitteiace  for  bineelf,  and  raatooabijr  bopc  le  ^onm  tm  mahiiil 
meat  for »  fantil  v  But  how  manv  dmighters  of  the  clei^,  of  mK- 
tary  and  naval  offioerSy  of  that  numerous  class  who  derive  their  sop- 
port  from  !lfc-inromr<i,  and  of  tlw>^e  whom  the  vicissitndts  wliirh 
are  always  occurring  in  commi  rcial  countrie«  have  redured  fr<>in 
affluence  to  distress,  are  yearly  left  with  a  scanty  provision,  or  w  jib 
none!  Ail  die  circumstances  and  all  the  prejudices  of  society  sire 
againftthem.  Of  the  few  employ  oienle  which  are  left  lor  thadt^ihvt 
!■  not  one  to  which  ihej  can  betake  theouelvfei  wiiiaut  o  oortaia 
degree  of  detrradatioa,  and  all  are  ovetetockcd .  They  ara  Uktminm 
the  rank  in  which  they  have  grown  up,  and  thi^y  wiilKr  onAoslalk, 
not  in  single  bU««'^«'diK'«is,  but  in  furlorn  d«  sri  tm^m  :  with  no  other 
jov?i  thnii  wlirrt  rfli^ion  ran  b«  Ntf»vv  ,  aud  no  h«>pc  m  tins  life  rpt 
the  pt<)spr<  I  oi  tlic  next,  and  the  b<p'lirf  that  an  allwii>c  aud  aluiigbir 
Crt^iiior,  who  ha?»  made  none  of  his  crcuturcs  to  be  miaermblcy  will 
fowBfd  tliem  w  a  better  woild  for  the  privathms  and  tnala  which 
are  their  portion  iu  this ! 

As  tt  renu'dy  for  this  evil,  thongli  it  was  ler  lets  in  hit  ^mfm  ikmm 
in  otm,  Hicbardson  .su^(!e>»ted  the  « hlaldishment  of  protcstaitt  nun- 
neries in  every  rountv,  *  in  whirh  sin-jlo  nonirn  of  small  or  nr»  for- 
lnH»  s  ini'jht  nitb  all  niann<  r  of  tri(<lom,  inidtr  suc  h  ret^ulatioti^ 
as  II  \'  oulil  be  a  di^'^race  t<ir  a  tnode^t  ur  ^lOiwl  v\i»ntan  not  to  com 
ply  wiih  were  tjhe  ab!»oluiely  on  her  own  hands;  and  to  be  allowed 
fo'  quit  it  whenefor  they  pleased/  *  The  governetiee^*  be  woold 
have  had '  lo  he  woomb  of  faoiiijf,  of  anbbnieable  chaiactera  ftoai 
infancy,  and  noted  equally  for  their  pradcncc,  gaod>natumy  and 
SenticflWM  of  BMumers.  The  aAlendaiiti^  for  the  tligbtcr  aervices. 
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sbtntid  lie  liio  iHipcfui  ItMiiale  citiidrcn  of  llie  honest  industrioim 
p4>or.'    '  lio  yoa  not  imagiue/  hm  coiitiiities,  *  Uiat  such  a  i^ociety 
m  «lus,  all  «N»nMi  ofmbleiblieil  feputsiicm,  employ  ing  tbemialm 
9B  ^m^immMng-  liar  own  gcntus)  iit  her  admiiaioii  thall  umtoriaJM 
to  eai|4o|^  hcftelf,  and  supported  geBledlVy  some  at  inore^  eom*  «l 
leas  cxpeiifie  to  the  foumiulion,  according  to  their  drcamBlanoety 
miirht  b^conif"  n  national  2^oo<1 ;  ;i)k1  tiarticularly  a  Sfniinarv  f<»r 
P<)<h|  v^  ivc*.  :inil  Uie  ms!iUU;(»n  ;i  stiuui  lor  virtue,  in  uii  aire  sr'vrn  up 
to  liiMu  V,  esuavagaiice,  atui  anuistJUHnls  little  h'ss  \h-m  ridtous?* 
lu  repJy  lo  thefjiMMUon  how  il  could  he  supported,  lie  su^^f  '  Aiany 
of  th«  periM  of 'Mthicli  each  coainiuMty  \^'oalfl  oomist,  woold  be, 
I  imifpne,  ao  tn^mmt  to  it  at  all ;  as  iMimbera  of  yoting  wooieiia 
joininu  tlteir  small  fortunes,  might  he  able,  in  such  a  society,  to 
maintain  tliemsclves  genteelly  on  their  own  income ;  though  each, 
siiiL'K  in  (he  \rorld,  would  he  disfn  ssrd.    T5e.sides  liberly  iniiiht 
Im*  iiivcn  lor  wives,  in  the  absence  ni  liieir  liushand«,  in  ii»is  niai  i- 
tiine  (•f)nMlry  ;  and  for  widows,  who,  on  the  di  alli  td  tht  irs,  niiuht 
wi^h  tu  retuc  Iroin  ihe  noise  and  hurry  of  the  wojld,  for  three, 
six  or  twolve  mooibs,  nore  or  leaa,  to  reekie  id  this  weM-regvlatod 
sociely;  and  such  persons,  we  may  suppose,  would  be  glad,  ac- 
cording; to  dieir  respective  abilities^  to  be  beoefacUesses  to  it.  No 
doubt  but  it  wouhl  have,  besides,  Uie  countenance  of  die  well-dis« 
povfd  nf  both  sexes;  since  <  %-ery  family  in  IMt.nn,  in  their  con- 
ri«  \ioii<  and  relations;,  near  or  distant,  nii<Tht  l>e  benefiud  hv  «o  re- 
putable' and  useful  an  iiislilution ;  to  say  nothing  ot  the  work^s  of  the 
ladies  in  it,  the  profits  of  which  perhaps  will  be  thought  proper  to 
be  cwried  towards  the  support  of  a  foundation  that  so  genteelly 
siippertB  them*  Yet  1  would  leave  a  number  of  hours  in  each  day 
for  the  encouragement  of  industry,  that  .should  be  called  their  own'; 
and  what  was  produced  in  tliem  to  be  solely  appropriated  to  their 
own  use.    A  fnilv  w<irthv  divine,  at  the  appointment  of  the  bishop 
of  tlie  tiiocese,  to  diK n  mul  annnate  the  devotion  of  such  a  society, 
aiiil  to  guard  il  troni  that  superAtiliou  and  enthusiasm  which  i>oars 
tu  wild  heights  in  almost  all  nunneries,  would  coutirm  it  a  bies»ng 
to  the  kingdom/ 

Richardson's  scheme  proceeded  no  farther  than  this  siqigestion; 
but  even  this,  as  coming  from  a  man  of  siu  )i  deserved  celebrity,  io 
interesting.  Amon^  tlie  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  institute 
something  like  a  protestanl  nunnery,  Mi.  Fosbrookc  mentions  the 
c-iiriouit  establishment  of  the  I'en  nr  fumtiyat  Little  (iidding.  He 
is  mistaken*  in  calling  it  a  nunnery,  because  it  contained  persons 

of 

*  T,f  t  u»  Iirrc  iioticr  :i  morr  rfin.ukaltit;  iiiii»lBLc  into  which  Mr,  F(  slinioLf  hai  fnIlrtT. 
lie  ri-k T.I  l<»  S«»l<ir«ino  n»  ».iviiig  thitt  *  idolalruus  cufttoiiik  wvrc  n>i-rc  inveiilion^  ol  the 
Devil,  the  Mmkry  Md  Flmt^'^km  At  Akmghif  kfftfirhm  wmm,— •  DkM»mm> 
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of  bolh  sexei;  ami  be  »  miatakcn  also  in  saying  tbat  '  tlu0  protet* 
ttmt  vmaerj  w«t  no  otbor  Ami  iIm  old  begtmm/'-'-^kt  hmmi  m 
IM^QMnghonnonma^^^  Tbe 
oaly  Catholic  iBsututiom  to  iHiidi  it  cm  be  cmptrad  are  the  <i<v 

Mettkr  iXMivents,  which  at  a  very  early  age  were  pmhibiled.  Hut  it 
is  C€rta!M  lhat  Nirfiolns  Ffrrar  followed  no  model,  and  it  was  iu>? 
likely  that  he  '-li mlii  hiui  anv  iiiiit  aor>;  it  rtqiured  no  ^mall  for- 
tune to  fonu  5ui  li  aiii  establisUtiieitt,  unci  nu  little  enthtMi&siii  to  go 
tfirougli  tite  Mseful  tiuks,  and  ihe  burtiiensome  ceremomea,  to  wliidi 
1m Mbjected ymaelf Md Ins fainUy.  A wMn fkuaiklkwAmm 
proposed  in  167 1  for  *  an  academy  or  eoUegO,  ^fbonhi  tbe 
prognnuni^)  yovag  ladies  may,  ai  a  ^ery  aioder>ta  miprnm,  be 


mi  Dei  tiwdi  et  improbo  UMriMW  aettgi^Ut.*  Bat  the  irreverrnce  uf  ihu  lango^ araa 

in  htf  nii»concrption  nf  S<»[or/nno*»  mraning,  'tn  r  t^r  rlevi!  ri'^  r^v  b*i^ 
actor,  ujxin  \  he  t^titulic  nolicMi  that  the  idolatrous  ritr*  » Inch  he  suggests  to  the  tieMbea 
m*  rntt  lule^i  as  iinitatiuiu  of  tha  eefmioni«»  of  the  ckurdw  Haviag  Hmu  BOtioed  soae 
errors  ill  ^Fr.  FoiI)ri><<k' "i  woik,  ft  would  h<' niiju.it  were  m<!  not  at  the  sunrt  i  ~< 
to  ittnte  that  it  cuututus  a  ^[cnt  store  of  cnrious  and  m.-uti<iite  inforinatioti,  and  Omi 
mkmtnK^kt  subject  permits,  (be aithor  piaef in  Aa NvcHpcii aapMaiM if 
a  ^gorous  and  original  mind. 

*  The  iittt'iidrd  institution  was  explained  in  a  quarto  pamphlet  often  pages,  priotrd 
by  Thomas  Nowcomb  in  the  Savoy.  The  unknown  writer  begins  by  stating  that  Eoe- 
li!ih  woncn,  wbo  before  tbe  troubles  were  tlie  nMMt  modest,  chaMe  Mid  pious  in  K«iro^. 
IimI  beoMM  worse  than  thuae  of  any  other  couutry,  in  conaequcnce  of  their  general  rr- 
taxation  of  manucrs;  that  the  maiden  schools  in  and  about  l/i\\<i<jt\  grieroualy  diup*- 
poiiitcd  the  expectallocw  of  those  who  sent  tiieir  children  there ;  that  tbe  girls  who  weie 
MM  iftwd  to  eocNcnti  were  grneraHy  tahtted  with  popery  daring  their  wtmy ;  wad  tlat 
those  mIio  wore-  placed  in  the  families  uf  noocoiitoniii^t^  *  where  (>erHikpa  a  atticta 
education  mav  somctiroet  be  foatKl/  Lad  schtunatical  »ud  rebeilioos  prlociplet  isayiM 
into  ihem.  A  coHegkle  It wot  therefore  leeooimended  fo  be  in»rttote<f,  *  ^har  tikitir 
may  he  founded,  not  onlv  r\i  <  il  ;n  *■  n  itiark's  and  niirv>  rir  »,  ml  nf  w'ljch  periuns  i«' 
boiMur  and  worth  may  at  all  ltu»es  make  choice  of  nrtuuua  wives,  but  wiiere  pcwsfwn 
(whefeof  there  h  greiit  want  in  England)  ouy  be  made,  for  eober,  ntooi,  elder  rir^M 

and  «u!<iu  s,  whn  i!r  rrr  t'>  separate  tlie-mv  Ivc»  from  the  v.iiiitifs  kI  tlic  wr  rtil.     nd  ' 

employ  tiicir  taicuu  to  (be  benefit  of  the  public.  Tbete  are  therefore  to  give  notice,  ttait 
near  London,  in  a  piMmiK  healthy  soil  and  air*  there  is  pmvided  a  large  Immv  wiib  a 

clinpri,  fuir  hall,  many  coinmodiuio  lodgings,  and  r(<rni!<'  ti  r  .ill  wirts  rif  rcct %  oiT.-.'. 
together  with  pleusant  gardens,  urctiaids  and  courts,  all  cncumpn^d  aitd  wdi|  accurn} 
with  strong  hii^h  walls.  Also  there  is  a  reverend,  learned  and  pioae  «Heiaa  la  %hm  «MM 
parish)  ready  to  ofikiale  daily,  rooruinf^  aixJ  evcninp,  ai  chai'l  tin  ;  n  :;ravc  discreet 
to  be  giweriifss,  with  divers  others  utiiiruns,  who  liitvint  taken  u|>  a  lesolotioo  to  ti»f  • 
retired,  tingle  and  relieiotis  life,  are  to  aistst  in  the  ^ovimment  of  tlwfsllefe  withoat 
expecting  any  profit,  or  emolument  to  tbemnlvr^,  but  to  be»tow  j^mth  all  ihm 
cave  and  paiiw  m  gotemiug  the  college  and  llie  young  Ittdics  io  thcit  ^.tlucatiun.  Mmit- 
ovar  there  will  cauv  m  due  times  the  best  and  ablest  teachers  in  London  for  siugioc;, 
dandnf,  musical  instruments,  wridng,  French  tongue,  fashionable  dre^w  n!!  M*rts 
aeedfe  wnrhs?  IbreonfccAioaaay,  eookery, pottery ;  for  distilling  of  water*,  DiatLing  pe»- 
furacs,  making  of  some  sort  ot  pliysical  and  chyrurgical  medicines  and  swivea  tor  the 
poor,  &c  If  therefore  any  honourable  and  worthv  persons  desire  that  thi  ir  da  u  clu  rt, 
or  may  Inutcei  that  their  orplmnt.  sbouM  be  admitted  oofnmoucTs  or  pensioners  oi  u^i^ 
college,  or  any  devout  v>  n^o  vs  or  eMer  viryins  wlio  intend  not  to  roarrv.  .k-Mr.-  r.i  be  ad- 
nutted  follows  and  »4>isUiiitj  in  tins  guv imnient,  and  to  lead  the  reat  of  their  davs  with- 
«m  cnreeaad  tionbles  of  the  world— to  live  «)th  honoorand  lepotaiiun-^tu  dcron 
theaHdm  tttlMMnkeof  Godaad  the  |iMd  af  ibcir  cooatrj,  1^  coatiftaiing  tbdr 

advise 
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■duly  instructed  in  the  true  prot£»|Uiot  religion,  and  in  all  virtuous 
fWuiliM  tktttMf  adofii  tfaat  Mx;  alio  be  carefully  preserved  mmI 
secured- tiU  the  dujf  of  their  marriage,  under  the  tuition  of  a  ladj 
govermess,  and  grave  society  of  widows  aud  virgins,  who  have  |«h 
solved  to  lead  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  a  single,  retired,  religioua 
way,  accwdiiig.lQ  the  pattern  of  aome  protestant  coil^ea  in  Ger- 
OMiny.' 

litis  well-intended  plan  has  escaped  Mr.  rosbrookcji  notice; — 
ire  know  not  by  wlioro  it  was  devised,  and  probably  it  did  not  lueet 
wilh  wl&cieBl  tpcoiirageaieiit  for  the  institution  to  begin.  The  next 
atleoipt  seem*  t<i>iiave  been  that  of  Mary  Astell;  her  scheme  exci* 
tad  ao.uii|9h  attontiou  that,  it  is  said,  Qnieeu  Mary  intended  to  give 
ten  thousand  pounds  towards  erectuig  a  college,  which  was  to  serve 
both  n-^  ;i  pince  for  female  education,  and  an  asvltim  for  such  ladies 
as  might  wish  tn  retire  from  the  world.  It  is  .said  also  that  Bishop 
Buruet  fru:»Uatcd  liiis  good  intention,  by  staling  that  such  au 
institnCioii  would  too  much  resemble  a  nunoety.  The  objection 
is  altc^ether  unworthy  of  so  tolerant  and  so  good  a  man ;  it  is  more- 
over in  direct  contradiction  to  his  own  recorded  declaration  that 
*  tomething  like  monasteries  for  women  would  be  a  glorious  de-^ 
sign ;  and  might  be  so  set  on  foot  as  to  be  the  honour  of  a  (^neen  on 
i\w  throne.'  'Die  reproach  therefore  nmy  be  removed  from  liurnet. 
But  both  the  scheme  and  the  authoit.sij  were  libelled  by  Swift, 
ill  the  Taller,  in  a  uianuer  most  disgraceful  to  the  libelLr.  Mr. 
Foabroolce  adds,  tbat  Lady  Masbam,  about  the  year  1 700,  appears 
to  have  meditated  a  siuiaiar  plan  as  far  as  it  reniM  and 
tbat  *  a  rich  and  fashionable  group  of  ba9'bUvi  were  assembled 
«pOB  ft  GQDventual  plan,  in  a  rural  retreat,  by  the  accomplished 
Harriet  f\M<^ehia  Flarcourt,  who  died  in  1740.  According  to  na- 
ture,' h(  <  (Mitiintc;,  <  as  the  feminine  duties  jire  pointed  out  by  her, 
and  sensitive  tinudity  and  soft  grace  rendered  \\  onian's  chief  attrac- 
tions, ^ne  taste,  delicate  sentiment,  and  tender  feelings  are  more  ajp- 
propriate  than  philosophical  habits,  which  produce  masculine  dis- 
putations and  deterring  characters,  certainly  uusuited  to  the  conjugal 
or  nwlanial  station.  Monasteries  of  learned  women  would  be  in> 
jurious  to  society,  because  they  might  be  much  better  employed/ 
The  objection  would  be  valid  if  any  such  institutions  had  ever 
been  proposed;  but  we  know  not  that  any  wild  intellect  ever 
dreamt  of  them.  And  with  regard  to  the  sort  of  establishment 
which  is  easily  practicable,  in  all  respects  uuobjcctiouable,  and 

noit  desirable  at  affording  some  palliation  for  one  of  the  soiest 

* 

advice  and  assl>tancr  in  the  Ir.iitiiup;  up  of  voiini:  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  nnd  securing 
their  per»un»  mui  forimus  liil  titc  liiuc  uf  (heir  marriage,  lei  tticm  reptair  cillicr  to  Mr* 
Horn,  aStntioner,  Btltw  South  Side  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  to  Mr.  Martvii,a  Siatioocr, 

•I  titt  BcU  i«  St.  Pimirs  dwidi-Ywil,  4cc  Im.  and  ihqr  alnU  be  IbitW  iofiwiucd.' 
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evils  in  sorittv,  ^1r.  Foshrookc  i^ivrs  it  his  unc(]iiivf>cnl  approbate 
when,  in  j'iK'aking  of  Mary  Aslcll's  plan,  lie  says,  that  l^umrtai 
Swift,  ill  ^^p|>o^ill•;  it,  *  succeeded  in  robbing  po«lcrily  of  muchp- 
babie  benefit.' 

Such  un  establishment  Mas  instituted  in  18  if),  iinHer  the  .«» 
tion  of  her  late  Majesty, — -nor  has  there  ever  been  anv  instnio* 
more  worthy  of  the  attention  and  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  p«v 
lie. 

*  In  the  spring  of  ISlo,  the  Dowasjer  Duliliess  of  Huccl<«7 
Lady  Car>>foot,  Lady  Anson,  I-^dy  \N  illonghby,  and  l^dv  O-v- 
brock,  having  taken  into  eoii«iidi>iati<>n  the  plan  of  an  institution  ci- 
culated  to  atiord  the  comforts  of  life  at  a  moderate  cspenK> 
ladies  of  respectability  and  small  fortunt  s,  agtj'ed  t<»  form  an  is^- 
cintion  for  the  pnrp<»se  of  promoting  establishments  of  that  ratur- 
Lady  Isal>ella  King  it*  the  per«»on  to  whom  the  merit  of  havir>«:  ' 
ginated  this  association  is  due,  and  the  siiil  higher  merit  of  ha^  • 
hitherto  siiprrii»t<'iided  the  inslitntion  which  by  her  niear.^ 
formeil.    Shotdd  its  success  be  answt  rahic  to  the  trial  v\hicbb 
b<M-n  made, and  to  the  real  and  paramount  utilitv  of  tlu*  M-hemi.- 
will  deservedly  Im'  remcmbeied  as  one  of  llie  greatest  bc-net'actor« 
lier  country,  and  the  greatest  lo  hvr  sex  that  any  comitry  ha?  e\er  -' 
produced.    The  most  fre«juent  objections  which  she  had  heard  ^- 
vaiiced  against  her  favourite  object  weie  *  that  a  society  of  wi>ar- 
— /J//g//>//  w(mien,  belonging  to  the  C'linrch  of  V'lighiml, — cit' 
never  be  expected  to  live  together  in  peace.    That  their  lo»t 
variety  and  change,  their  impatience  of  restraint,  and  above  aJI  :!> 
absence  of  any  religious  bond,  would  render  it  impossible  t«t 
.stability  or  happhiess  to  such  associations,  and  that  therefore  a> 
dowmcnts  for  them  would  be  useless.    With  the  fervent  hope"( 
proving  that  these  reflections  on  her  sex,  her  country,  and  her 
gion  w<  re  unfounded, — with  an  ardent  desire  of  formin*;  a  socirt^ 
united  by  the  best  bonds  of  Christian  love,  its  members  diffenr 
in  fortune  only,  but  eqtially  gentlewomen  iu  principles,  educaii't 
and  manners, — w  ith  an  intention  of  rendering  the  institntion  not 
only  a  means  of  protection,  but  also  of  improvement,  to  xh*'*^ 
whose  virtues  recommended  them  for  admittance,  and  w)i«>se  )">- 
of  friends  or  of  fortunes  placed  them  in  want  of  such  a  Imnir,  l^.v 
Isabella  quitted  a  life  more  congenial  with  her  taste  and  incht: 
tions,  and  engaged  in  this  undertaking.' 

The  general  object  of  the  plan  as  fir^t  proposed,  was '  the  proin<> 
tion  of  societies  so  regulated  that  the  larger  payments  of  one  part*^ 
the  community,  thrown  into  a  joint  stock,  should  reduce  the  pf- 
nieiits  of  the  remainder  to  a  convenient  limit,  without  Mibjeciin: 
them  to  any  unpleasant  feeling  of  pet  imiary  obligation;  and  lhai 
all  should  engage  themselves,  as  far  as  tiK'ir  situation  woulil  admit 
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in  benevolent  and  useful  or ciipalion,  thtir  ji<::^i  c(  mcnt  In  such  pur- 
suits  serving  as  a  bond  of  union.    It  was  tlioujj^lit,  however,  u|>on 
further  cousideratiuii,  Uiat  uu  itiitiitutiuu  ou^lIu  tu  test  uhuliy  for 
Jttr  Buppurt  on  an  arinngemeiit  which  would  expote  it  to  great  inooii* 
wniencer  perhaps  total  failure,  on  the  removal  of  the  richer  mem* 
)f;2  ber«.    It  was  a^^ret  d  therefore  tliat  a  sum  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
xttt  thousand  pounds  should  be  raised  by  the  association  as  an  endow* 
iDlf;  nient  for  the  primary  e8tal)lishnn  nt;  and  that,  as  an  additionnl  siip- 

{>ori,  a  limited  number  of  apathuents  should  be  allotted  to  such 
adies,  friends  of  the  underiaknig,  as  would  agree  to  reside  there, 
piying  a  hi<>h  yearly  rent  for  their  rooms  to  liie  funds  of  tiie  esta* 
a.-*  biahment,  and  conformhig  equally  with  the  o^r  iamatea  to  die 
i-tf  rules  of  the  institution.*   Accoidiugly  a  statement  of  the  plan  was 
printed,  and  a  subscription  set  on  foot*    'ilie  Queen  contfi* 
^,11  Imted  300/.  and  signified  her  intention  of  subscnbin|(  100/.  amn^ 
jjj^i  ally.    'Ihe  late  Princess  Charlotte,  and  tli<'  other  prmcesse**,  ron- 
.  .  tril)Uted  30/.  each.    Hut  nofwithsfrtudnig  tlus disluiguished  patron- 
.  age,  ihc  whole  aiim  uljich  could  be  collected  in  the  course  of  a  year 
fell  con.«iidetably  short  of  five  tliousand  pounds,  whereas  it  had  been 
hoped  that  from  10  to  '15,000  might  be  raised,  and  less  conld  not 
^'j^.  aumce  for  putting  the  institution  upon  a  permanent  eatablishmenl. 
Anxious  however  that  the  execution  should  no  longer  be  ddajei^ 
und  hoping  that  when  its  practicability  should  have  been  tried  ami 
^,  ]prov<>d,  the  good  would  be  so  manifest  as  to  ensure  sucress  in  a 
^,t|j  luttii  e  appeal  for  public  support,  Lady  Isabella  King  otiereri  to  take 
upon  herself  \\hale\er  n^k  or  responsibility  might  attend  it,  and 
^  proposed  to  give  ^00/.  a  year  for  a  furnislied  hou^e  in  Derbyshire. 
J  JLad^  Willoughby  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  bove 
^  tbe  institution  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bath,  and  olfered  lo 
^  paj  the  difference  of  rent  which  this  arrangement  would  occasioq* 
Accordingly  a  lease  of  Braybrook  House,  near  that  city,  was  taken 
for  three  years,  nt  a  rent  of  4(X>/.  n  year.    1350/.  was  laid  ont 
by  the  coinimtiLc  in  lilting  up  and  furnishing  apartments  for  ten 
lady  associates,  and  for  die  servants  of  the  institution.    60l.  was 
'[  paid  for  printing,  and  tbe  remainder,  amountiiMK  to  about  3iXX)l , 
was  placed  in  the  funds  b  the  names  of  the  &ri  of  Sbaftabury, 
\  "Eml  Manvefs,  the  Hon.  Geoi«  Vernon  and  Sir  Benjamin  Hol>. 

house — the  four  tntstees  of  me  association;  and  Liwly  laabeUt 
f    King,  devoting  her  whole  time  and  thought  tO  the  astabliabmcnt^ 
took  up  h»^r  abode  in  it  as  superintendent. 

It  had  originaiiy  been  designed  that  for  each  50/.  accruing  yearly 
'   to  ^e  institution  from  the  interest  of  the  collected  fund,  one  lady 
should  be  admitted,  paying  on  her  part  50/.  annually  for  her  apart- 
ment and  board.   But  tbe  iraCticp  tekeo  bf  the  lending  managers 
^   wae  to  make  known  their  determination  of  not  dbewing  upon  tbe 
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fundy  but  leaving  it  to  accumulate  fnr  three  rears,  dtirui*;  wkich 
time  the  society  engage*!  to  defray  every  ex|MMJse  of  the  establnii- 
ment,  rent  and  taxes  mciuded.    It  was  hoped  that  *  before  ibe  ei- 
piratioii  of  that  term  there  might  be  u  siifticient  sum  to  enable  the 
guardian  committee  to  place  the  in>tittition  on  :i  more  |>ermaDei]t 
footin«x,  bv  the  purchase  of  a  house.    The  contributions  of  the  ladv 
president,  and  the  other  ladies,  renters  of  apartments,  would  then 
cease  to  be  so  absolutely  necessary  to  the  niHinlenance  of  the  esta- 
blishment, and  should  any  circumstance  occasion  llu  ir  assistance  to 
be  withdrawn  it  would  not  have  the  immediate  effect  of  breaking 
up  the  society.    Should  they,  on  the  contrary,  continue  to  make  it 
their  residence,  a  further  advantage  would  arise.    'Ilie  sum  pad 
half-yearly  for  their  apartments  would,  during  their  stay,  enable  ihe 
society  to  rent  the  house  from  the  Ladies  Association  instead  of  ac- 
cepting it  gratuitously — the  rent  so  received  to  be  added  to  the  ge- 
neral iund  ;  and  thus  the  patronesses,  after  having  fultilled  the  pro- 
mise of  support  made  to  the  primary  establishment,  w  ould  still  tiid 
a  sum  accunudaims  to  tnable  them  (o  assist  m  the  formation  of 
othi  r  societies  on  a  similar  plan.'  *  The  next  object  was  to  form  such 
regulations  as  (when  known)  mi<>ht  tend  to  prevent  the  inslitutioa 
from  being  a  mere  accommodation  to  the  sordid  and  seltisli,  or  oiw 
of  the  temporary  resting-places  of  the  discontented  or  the  w  himsi- 
cal.   In  an  institution  open  to  characters  of  that  description,  tbt 
society  would  be  continually  fluctuating,  no  IxNid  of  uniou  wouU 
exist,  nor  would  the  establishment  have  a  chance  of  beconaiiig  ikc 
residence  of  the  class  for  whom  it  is  best  suited,  namely,  ladies  oi 
cultivated  minds,  religious  priitciples,  and  domestic  habfts;  wtw 
having  been  deprived  of  their  nearest  connections  would  fee\  de- 
sirous of  the  protectioa  and  social  comforts  of  such  an  asvlum. 
provided  there  was  a  prospect  of  tinding  the  society  select,  weU 
regulated,  and,  as  far  as  circumstances  ini^^ht  permit,  unfluctuat- 
ing.' In  forming  these  regulations,  *  the  feelings  and  habitj»  not  onh 
of  a  protestant,  but  also  of  an  English  community  were  consultni. 
no  rules  or  restrictions  being  admitted  but  such  as  appeared  iudo- 
pensable  to  the  maintenance  of  good  order. 

The  three  years  devoted  to  the  experiment  have  elapsed ;  *  to 
those  who  consider  the  furination  of  such  institutions  as  desirable, 
it  will  be  gratifying  to  learn  thai  all  who  are  personally  conceruei! 
in  promoting  this  undertaking,  all  who  ha\e  actually  visited  tbt 
establishment  and  made  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  a 
arrangements,  are  cordially  desirous  of  its  coulinuance.'  The  expe- 
riment was  fairly  tried,  and  it  succeeded  perfectly.  No  lady  qiriited 
the  society  who  was  elected  after  the  tirst  year,  that  is,  after  the 
principles  of  the  society  were  more  generairy  known,  and  its  recu- 
lar  and  retired  habits  fully  understood.    It  has  been  proved  tiist  | 
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such  a  society  of  ladies  juay  li?e  in  harmony;  that  they  ctti  condder 
themselvei  iiiedy  thougb  boiiod  by  no  f  ows ;  and  b«  conleiited  Mid 
happy  in  their fetiremeoty  though  *  not  upou  compulsion.'  The  late 
eicellent  Queen  inspected  t(w  establishment  in  person  during  the 
last  year  of  her  life.  She  expressed  the  most  un<}ualified  approba- 
tion  of  its  principles  and  regulations,  and  emphatically  pronounced 
it  *  a  blessed  asylum.*  Though  nothing  was  drawn  from  tlie  fund, 
eight  iacly  associates  had  been  received  on  the  original  plan.  The 
establishment  was  enabled  to  afford  thb  by  the  ladies  president somI 
vice-president  residing  in  it  at  considerable  expense;  but  it  is  ob- 
eervud  that  such  a  mode  of  upholding  it  cannot  be  rested  upon  as 
permanent;  and  it  was  soon  found  that  many  ladies  looked  with  an 
anxious  but  hopeless  eye  to  this  retreat,  because  their  total  want  of 
fortune  precluded  their  admission,  though  for  ail  circnmstatircs  of 
manners,  birth,  education  and  principles,  ihey  wcnilH  have  been 
peculiarly  desirable  as  inmates.  A  few  oiliciui  suuations  in  the 
establishment  were  therefore  instituted  within  the  last  year  for 
ladies  thus  circumstanced,  and  they  were  admitted  gratuitously. 

The  views  of  the  eicellent  persons  by  whom  the  Institution  had 
been  formed,  and  thus  far  succemfully  conducted,  enlarged  with 
their  experience.  They  had  seen  that  three  different  cfas«;e«  in 
point  of  fortune  mi«^ht  live  happily  together,  when  ail  were  equally 
gentlewomen  in  priuciples  and  in  manners, — for  it  is  only  where 
tiierc  is  inequality  in  these  respi-cls  that  other  dilVciciices  become 
painful :  but  they  perceived  the  propriety  of  affixing  yearly  salaries 
to  the  official  situations,  which  by  enabling  the  ladies  who  should  be 
elected  to  them  to  contribute  a  stated  sum  toward  the  general  ex- 
penses, would  give  them  both  the  feelmg  and  the  reality  of  inde- 
pendence, and  thus  add  to  their  happiness  in  the  «!oriety.  Tlicy 
proposed  to  contniue  their  support  to  tlie  establishment  for  a 
second  term  of  three  years,  if  a  house  of  sufficient  size  conld  still 
be  secured  ;  and  they  enlarged  the  plan,  that  the  original  view  of 
benevolent  and  usefiil  oceupa^on  might  become  a  more  leading 
object,  and  dwt  the  benefits  might  be  extended  to  thoie  who  pos- 
semed  every  title  (o  admittance  except  that  of  fortune.  They  have 
appealed  therefore  agnin  to  the  public*  and  aohch  subscriptions 
for  endowing  with  competent  salaries  a  certain  number  of  situa- 
tions J II  ll)e  establishment,  for  the  better  management  of  it**  con- 
cerns— lu  memory  of  their  exulu  cl  Patroness  by  whom  the  blessing 
ui  buch  an  asylum  was  00  justly  appreciated,  and  in  furtlier  honour 
of  that  legretted  and  excellent  Personage,  they  propose  to  engraft 
upon  it  (m  soon  as  the  funds  will  admit)  as  a  charity  congenial  with 
ber  Majesty's  known  feelings,  a  school  for  female  orphans  of  that 
class  fur  w  hich  the  original  institution  was  designed,  who  by  the 
4ieatfa  of  their  partnti  ve  left  destitute^— to  be  situated  as  near 
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M -possible  to  the  primary  establishment,  and  under  the  immediate 
gwirdiMiiiup  of  the  Ladj  Pvesideut  and  the  Beaidenl  Society,  to 
be  more  particularly  superintended  and  managed  hy  some  of  the 
ladies  who  611  the  endowed  aitnations. 

*  Tke  institution  thus  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  regular 
sytlcin  of  raUooal  and  benevolent  occupations  interwoven  with  its 
arrangements,  will  remam  in  other  respects  the  same.   Hie  resi- 
dent society  will  still  consbt  of  a  lady  president  nominated  as  usual 
by  the  guardian  committee  from  among  its  own  members  :  two  or 
three  other  ladies  of  sufficient  fortune,  elected  by  the  rcsidetit 
society,  paying  a  high  yearly  price  for  their  apartments  to  tlie  funds 
of  the  establisliment :  a  stated  number  of  lady  associates,  whose 
more  limited  income  entitles  tliem  to  apartments  free  of  expense, 
and  from  two  to  perhaps  four  assisting  Indies  holdm::  the  endowed 
situations,  and  devotini;  liu  ir  time  to  ihc  luterestii  of  ihe  mstitution, 
and  to  the  inspection  and  management  of  the  orphan  school,  in 
which  employment,  it  must  be  ubservt  d,  (  very  member  of  the 
society  will  be  expected  occasionally  to  ii  iui  in  r  aid. — It  i'^  ns- 
surcdiy  desirable  iliut  liie  ladies  who  compose  a  society  of  tins 
peculiar  nature  should  feel  on  liie  whole  inclined  to  luihit^  ol  re- 
tirement and  of  domestic  occupation  ;  but      hiNion  from  tin  ir 
friends,  or  from  society,  is  neither  necessan.,  not  mtended.    Tli<  l  e 
is  nt>  liiiiitutiivu  as  to  ^e,  for  it  is  lioped  that  the  estabiishmetil 
may  be  al  once  a  protection  to  the  young,  and  a  peaceful  retire- 
ment for  declining  years.'  The  w  idows  and  daughters  of  clergymen, 
and  of  officers  in  the  army  and  navy  have  a  j)reference  over  other 
candidates.    Each  membcj  ib  to  pay  oOl  a  year  t()\\  aid  ilu  iKtiise- 
hold  expenses,  the  assisting  ladies  excepted,  whobe  cuntributiun 
will  in  justice  be  limited  in  pioportioii  to  their  salary.  Each 
member  posses^in^:^  a  yearly  iiicomc  i){  moiL.  tli:iii  I'iO/.  is  also  to 
pay  a  stated  yeai  iy  price  for  In  r  apariments,  mui  to  furnish  them. 

Sneh  liave  been  the  rise  uiiti  progress  <»j  (lu  Ladies  Association^ 
and  such  is  the  present  state  of  the  i)isLiiuiii>ii  al  liia)bi  uok  House. 
Should  luiids  sufficient  for  iis  pcinument  establishment  he  raised, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that,  with  this  example  to  look  to,  other 
institutions  of  the  same  kind  would  be  formed,— it  might  be  hoped 
that  they  would  become  as  extensive  as  the  necessity  for  diem,  and 
Iww  extensive  that  is  every  person  may  estimate  by  the  cases 
wUcb  hafe  fallen  within  hb  own  knowledge  for  which  such  an 
UMtitntkNl  would  mdeed  have  been  a  '  blessed  asylum.'  But  if 
the  present  attempt  be  suffmd  to  fail  fcMr  want  of  due  micourage- 
menty  we  cannot  expect  that  tt  should  ever  be  revived  umier  tet- 
ter antpices,  nor  with  wiser  mansgement,  nor  wttli  fairer  prospects. 
Tluiduiger  tliei«iv--*i'<v  It  1m  ha^  no 
|»asrioM  or  interatts  ham  been  identified  with  its  saccesi  and  noto- 
riety; 
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riety ;  no  party  orieclaiiui  spirit  has  been  hasjf  in  its  service.  The 
Mcellent  persons  who  designed  and  supported  it  have  been  employed 
in  doing  good,  not  io  making  it  known.  And  if  Braybrook  House 
for  want  of  due  tfmatt  ihoiiU  cease  to  be  an  atyhia  for  English 

Indies,  ( clnrntcd  in  tnc  pure  principles  of  the  ^o?<pe!,  and  employed 
in  traiiiittg  up  others  in  the  same  principles,  which  are  the  fcTunda- 
tion  of  our  public  pros|>erity  and  our  private  happiness,  it  will  im- 
mediately pasA  into  liie  bands  of  the  papijiU>  aud  be  converted 
into  a  regular  nunnery.  We  have  already  many  aiicb  eitablish- 
meatft  in  England — *  black,  white  and  grey  with  all  thehr  tmn»- 
pery/  The  premises  have  been  idknA  for  sale^  an  abbess  from 
Yorkshire  has  inspected  them  in  company  with  a  Catliolic  priest, 
niifl  the  nuM'!  arc  ready  to  remove  and  set  up  a  Cuthfihc  school 
couectt  (I  wjtli  the  nunnery,  the  work  of  prosolytism  will  on  in 
ibe  neighbourhood,  (as  it  does  in  the  \ic  inity. of  all  Catluilic  esta- 
blishments,) and  young  women  wiU  be  perverted  aud  inveigled 
from  their  parents,  to  become  tenanta  of  the  Bedlam  which  in 
<lesigned  for  them.  Woe  be  to  that  pratestant  family  wherein  a 
Romish  priest  finds  admittancei  for  these  men  are  mdeed  wise 
in  their  generation !  the  first  lesson  of  monachiitm  is  to  disregard 
your  parents.  St.  Benedict,  when  he  repeats  the  substance  of, 
the  comniandnienls  in  his  Rule,  cfuni^es  ihe  Jiftfi,  aud  iii*<tead  of* 
saying  Honour  thy  father  aud  thy  muiiicr,  makes  it  Honour  all 
men,  as  if,  says  CalmcL/  to  denote  ihut  ids  disciplcii  niw>t  consider 
themselves  aa  having  no  loiter  father  or  mother  or  relation  upon 
earth.  This  principle  the  Romish  priest  inculcatea  in  its  utmostj 
extent  when  he  has  obtained  the  ear  of  a  young  woman,  and  per-* 
plexed  her  witli  his  sophistries.  And  when  he  has  turned  her 
binin,  and  separated  her  for  t  vcr  from  her  parents,  he  con»/ra-' 
lulalrs  hinist  lt  upon  having  one  good  work  more  added  fo  his  ac- 
count in  the  next  world,  aud  shuts  up  the  poor  victim  of  delusion 
for  the  remainder  of  her  days,  to  say  prayers  by  the  score  which 
she  cannot  construe,  to  rise  at  midnight  and  attend  a  lervice  which 
ahe  cannot  understand,  to  addrew  her  supplicationa  not  to  her 
Creator  and  Redeemer,  hut  to  Saints,  of  whom  some  were  mad* 
men  and  some  knaves,  and  many  are  nonentities;  to  put  her  trust 
in  crosses  and  in  relics;  to  practise  the  grossest  idolatry  ;  to  believe 
that  the  food  which  is  innocent  on  Thursdays,  becomes  sinful  oii^ 

*  ilmurare  tmna  htmme$  h  the  Mitt  wnd  CRlmefs  ooimmnrt  n  so  impoffant  iliat  It 

intut  hcTv  \k  annexed  in  liis  own  words:  '  U  est  remartfUnitlc  i/nt  So'uil  H<  li.-'f, .//»  I'i  hio'it 
tnsiri  ici  ki  prcmtrrs  fricifle*  dm  Dicuhgu/e,  aemkk  mmr  exprh  dmis  CKlui-ci,  lioiiora 
pittmn  tanu  «t  amttrm  Uumb,  itc  fmat  ineltre  h  U  ftaee  te  cmtdl  tie  Sahit  Pj«m, 
timiii!!  hotuiriir  ,  lomntr  ptmr  marqucr  i^u'un  religicux  rfoi't  Sc  rcfanUr  %>ir  hi  teriM 
commv  n'aynnt  ptiu  ni  pin,  id  »erc,  m  iHiriits,  rt  </h'i(  tlo'u  telktacMt  ouliUcr  k  mtrnWe,  rl 
CwhI  ct  qu'U  tf  a  Uini,  f nfl  ne  ionge  pims  <pi  a  rtmlre  k  Dim  teul  k  tenhc  qm'U  Uti  a 
SMir,  eomprmant  Ktpmtnmimt^tm  U-  fcriJiM  fn'tl  (at « /sil  rfs  kmta  ch^.' 
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Fridays,  and,  if  her  devotion  aspires  to  the  higher  honours  of  her 
professioD|  to  torment  herself  with  whipcord,  and  a  hone  hir 
j  shift! 

Tbero  it  ao  want  of  money  among  the  Cadiolict  for  any  olijetf 
connected'wkb  the  propagatkm  of  their  corrupt  and  auKhievous 
doctrine.  They  can  erect  oollcget  and  purcbaie  eilates  for  their 
aupport.  Means  are  never  wanting  where  there  is  zeal.  Aiid 
can  there  he  none  excited  for  this  proteslaut  iiislilulion  bt-rause 
it  has  no  alloy  of  folly,  nor  of  extrava-^ancc,  nor  of  Mipcrslitiou, 
— because  its  purport  is  rational,  its  iiiiciHion  pure,  iis  principles 
just, — because  it  is  so  excelleDtly  adapted  to  iti  object,  so  worthy 
of  an  enlightened  age  and  country  i  It  u  no  doulitfol  beaeit 
which  is  propoeed,  no  nntried  theory,  no  project  of  visionary  bcae- 
voience,  no  narrow  or  confined  advantage.  And  when  we  coo- 
aider  the  crying  necessity  for  such  institutions,  and  the  preat  aud 
certain  good  which  tiiey  would  produce,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  «e 
are  performing  a  public  duty  iu  thus  endeavouring  to  excite  pubhc 
attention  to  the  subject. 


Abt.  IV. — Madieai  Reform,  Restoration  of  Usurped  Rights. 
By  George  Knsor,  Esq.    London:  Printed  for  Fifingtiani 

^ViIson,  Royal  Exchange.    18  ly. 

TVyiH.  Elisor  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  active  of  that  clas? 

of  writers,  who  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  all  established 
laws  and  government.  His  services  to  tlie  cause  which  he  has 
esponaed  hiaTe,  howem,been  bnl  ill  requited.  His  works  have 
been  ungratefully  suffered  to  M  f till-boni  from  the  press,  neitlier 
read  nor  praised  by  the  inends  ofrefomi ;  and  it  must  be  grievously 
mortifying  to  him  to  reflect,  that  w  hile  Cobbett  and  W  ooler  have 
formed  the  political  creed  of  thousaiuls,  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
alienate  from  his  sovereign,  or  from  the  constitution  of  bis  coun- 
try, the  affections  of  a  single  individual. 

Several  causes  have  contributed  to  prevent  Mr.  Ensor's  rise  to 
that  bad  emmence  among  the  advocates  of  anarchy,  to  which  be 
has  BO  long  aspired,  and  of  which  none  would  he  more  worthy, 
if  a  rancorous  hatred  of  lungs  and  priests  were  the  only  requisite. 
But  the  candidate  for  supremacy  in  the  line  of  composition,  which 
our  author  has  chosen,  must  possess  higher  qualiticatinns.  It  is 
not  ( iu)ugh  for  him  to  entertain  the  feeling  and  the  spirit  of  ihe 
lowest  scribes  of  sedition,  and  to  place  himself  on  tin  ir  lc\el. 
It  is  not  enough  to  adopt  their  tone  and  laop;uage;  he  must 
copy  their  merits  as  well  as  their  defects,  and  with  their  coarse- 
ness and  their  ignorance  unite  their  plainness  and  their  strength. 
Above  all,  he  must  be  dareful  not  to  wound  the  self-estimaSoo 
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<«f  his  readers  by  any  pretensions  to  iuperior  knowledge  or  en- 
dowiiu  nts.  The  suppuitcrs  of  political  equalitv  are  in  general 
alike  mdependent  iu  their  notioiiii  ol  literaluic  ana  ot  goveriiuieiit. 
Each  truslB  to  his  own  powers  alone;  and  aufien  neitber  bis 
tboughts  nor  his  actions  to  be  guided  by  others.  Mr.  Ensor  has 
gone  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  apparent  deference  to  autho- 
rity. Proud  of  a  mass  of  ill-digested  literature,  and  annious  to 
exhibit  il,  *  he  lets  his  rearliiifr  '"id  writing  appear  where  there  is 
no  need  of  such  \amnt  s/  and  pmirs  forth  upon  ever^  gccasiou 
cumbrous  illustrutKins  and  una[>pro{)riate  quotations. 

This  ostentuiious  display  of  u^letts  knowledge,  w  hile  it  thickens 
the  natural  dullness  of  our  muthoi^s  works,  Inghtens  away  those 
for  whom  be  chieBy  writes:  many  are  deterred  by  his  pedantiy, 
whose  feelings  are  in  unison  with  his  own,  and  who  would  sympa- 
thize in  the  hatred,  and  delight  in  the  abuse  of  their  superiors. 
Nor  is  lie  more  fortunate  in  aduptiiiL';  him«!r!f  to  those  whose  edu- 
cation enables  them  to  i  nm  a  jusi  uira  o!  his  worthless  acquire- 
ments: the  general  vpiiit  of  his  \^raulL^'^  must  shock  every  man 
of  retincuicul  or  liberality  ;  and  those  who  would  only  smile aliixs 
vanity,  will  tum  with  hMthing  from  bis  malignity. 

Of  the  superiority  which  Mr.  Ensor  iancies  learning  confers 
on  him,  be  Is  too  proud,  it  is  not  surprising  that  be  should  look 
down  upon  some  of  those  worthies  who  are  engaged  with  him  in 
what  they  term  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  speak  lightly  of  their 
merits;  but  we  recognize  the  workings  of  jealousy  when  we  read 
that  that  very  eminent  radical  reformer,  Mr.  Jeremy  Benlliam,  *  in 
treating  reform  in  Parliament,  sunk  instantly  into  a  shallow  dema- 
gogue, who  uttered  the  draff  of  the  lowest  doers  of  the  dai^ 
press.' 

 O  the  goad  gods> 

How  blind  ih  |>ri(lt'!  wliat  t  holes  we  aUS  itlll 
In  matiei^  thai  belong  id  crliier  lueo, 
What  bccllfs  in  our  ownj 

It  is  melancholy  to  see  that  even  the  sanctity  of  the  cause 
to  which  these  two  great  patriots  have  devoted  themselves  does 
not  prevent  the  intrusion  of  the  green-eyed  monster.  We  should 
be  happy  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  them,  for  to  us  it  ap- 
pears that  they  resemble  one  another  wore  closely  than  our  au- 
thor seems  willing  to  admit  They  iight  the  same  battle  against 
the  ><:ime  enemy,  and  with  nearly  the  same  weapons.  A  eitluT  ran 
boast  K>t  excelliug  llw;  otluT  in  rancour  ol  fecliii'r  or  lApK  s^iou 
against  their  superiors;  and  although  Mr.  Bcntliaui  may  lie  under 
some  disadvautage  from  being  a  trifle  less  gnmunatical  than  Mr. 
Ensor,  yet  this  is  fully  compensated  for  by  the  greater  originality 
of  bis  plvaseology.   We  know  not  the  precuc  force  of  the  word 
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*  draff/  by  which  Mr.  Ensor  characterist:*  the  writinsjs  of  his  op- 
ponent; but  jiKicriiig  of  its  inraniuix  from  the  conttxt,  we  shoLild 
apjMehend  it  U>  be  equally  applu  ahle  to  the  oflusions  of  both. 

ill  his  general  views  ot  liie  dckcts  of  our  constitution,  Mr. 
Snsur  follows  the  steps  of  others  wiih  whose  declamations  the 
public  is  sufticieutiv  tiimiliar.    He  diversifies  their  chiirgcs  wiih 
a  few  additions  of  his  own  ;  and  adopting  the  ideas  of  various 
persons,  he  contrailicls  himself  Without  any  hesitation,  aiitl  im- 
putes to  our  erovcrnnient  every  species  of  opposite  and  incon- 
sistent faults.    1  linjj  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  proving  that  property 
ou^ht  not  to  be  tlie  basis  of  representation;  and  to  pointing  this 
out  us  one  of  the  errors  of  the  English  system.    The  folly  of  such 
a  system  is  thus  neatly  Lxemplitied  :  *  IMutarch  (Moral,  p.  95) 
remarks,  that  iEsop  said  he  saw  a  man  solder  a  piece  of  brass  to 
a  man :  but  our  election  laws  solder  a  man  to  forty  pieces  of 
silver.'  Lest  however  the  possessors  of  property  shoukl  think  they 
have  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  portion  of  power  allotted 
to  them,  the  former  accusation  is  abandoned^  and  we  are  told,  in 
•no^er  part  of  the  work,  6iftt  *  so  smali  a  ehue  of  property  enc> 
joys  this  consequence  (tluit  of  conferring  a  vote)  compared  to  the 
whole  disfrtne&ied  niiS8»  that  property,  colloquially  cootidered, 
b  excluded  from  mmistering  to  the  ri|^t  of  snmage/ 

To  convince  us  of  the  imprudenoe  and  incompetence  of  those 
to  whom  be  attributes  the  exclusive  possession  of  all  power,  be 
toll  us  that  ^  almost  all  the  great  corporations  of  the  state  are  in 
debt,  in  distress,  |)ennyless  and  without  credit;'  and  'the  M 
aristocracy'  are,  it  seems,  *  uniformly  immersed  in  bankruptcy/ 
They  are,  however,  not  so  improvident  as  to  neglect  themselves, 
for  in  the  next  page  we  find  them  '  preying  on  aQ  around  them;' 
tiieir  poverty  is  gone,  their  debts  are  paid,  they  are  *  rich  in  the 
sum  of  all  opulence,'  and  they  '  mpnopoUie  all  legislation  P 
^  Mr»  Ensor's  mind  seems  equally  adapted  to  entertain  extensive 
views  of  policy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  contemplate  minuter 
pbjects.   Thus,  amongst  the  many  vices  of  our  government,  be 
notices  the  lateness  of  the  hours  to  which  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  protract  their  sittings.   Departing  from 
the  simplicity  of  former  manners,  they  foolishly  sacrifice  for  the 
concerns  of  the  nation  the  vsual  hours  of  meals  and  rest,  and 
make  laws  at  the  most  unseasonable  periods. 

*  In  Clarendon's  time  the  House  met  at  eight  in  the  rooming  (Hist 
vol.  ii.  p.7C).  Jt  also  sat  forenoon  and  afternoon  O^hirelock,  p.  590)* 
Mor  it  this  half  the  evil.  That  the  public  business  should  be  deferred 
Ibr  private  affairs  is  not  singular ;  but  I  believe  it  is  unique  that  the 
sovereign  questiuns  of  law  and  policy  should  bo  cast  into  the  dep'^i  '^•f 
nigbt^  certaiolv  it  is  coatnuy  to  aucicut  .custom  in  this  rotniirv. 
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Whitelock  remurks  as  a  thinf^  iinnstml,  nnc!  the  reason  wjis  unprece- 
dented, "  sitting  up  to  nine  at  night,  in  expeclalioQ  of  aa  {UUWfSjr. iroin 
ihe  king,  who  v\a^  iii  Oxbridge."  (Mem.  p.  128.)' 

11c  is  not  aluiie  iu  his  complaint.s  of  the  time  occupied  by  the 
labours  ot'  the  house,  but  be  has  found  oue  argument  iu  luvour  of 
annual  parliaments,  the  merit  of  wlncb,  are  bclined  to 
think  entiraty  his  omtd.  '  A  seat  for  aeveo  yeam^which  neariy 
equals  a  man  •  probable  llle— aaustbe  oonteateil  at  greater  expense, 
and  with  greater  acrimony  than  one  whose  duration  is  limited.  A 
seat  for  a  year  is  but  a  seventh  ])art  as  valuuhle  to  him  who  docs 
not  succeed,  while  his  defeat  is  c!if  f  red  by  his  hopes  reviviiii; 
with  the  returning  year.'  He  has  ssuniewhat  nii.sralculatcii  the 
durutiun  of  life ;  fur  however  much  we  may  suffer  from  tlie  u)v- 
pression  of  septennial  parlfamentB^  our  lives  are  certainly  worth 
more  than  seven  years  purchase;  nevertheless  we  cannot  bift 
commend  that  amiable  solicitude  for  the  unfortunate  which  would 
alleviate  the  afflictions  of  a  disappointed  candidate  by  shortening 
the  period  of  his  rival's  ti  iiimph. 

It  seems  to  be  a  maxim  of  Mr.  Ensor,  that  in  England  what-  ' 
ever  is,  is  bad,  and  that  whatever  is  bad  is  to  be  attributed  to 
what  he  is  pleased  to  term  *  the  exclusion  of  the  people  from  their 
political  rights.'    His  ideas  of  this  system  arc  appropriately  illu»- 
trated  by  ue  following  comparison.   '  We  are  mfonned  by  Van 
Kgmont  in  his  Travels,  (vol.  ti.  p.  £01 .)  that  Paul  Lucas  brou^ 
from  Egypt  a  mUmmy  to  Paris,  which  he  exhibited  as  the  reniams 
of  1  very  beautiful  qttcon  of  tliat  country.    This  is  virtual  repre*  i 
.•«e!it;ition.*    In  what  particulars  our  n'pn  sentation  resembles  a 
luiinmiy  is  not  explained;  but  it  is  not  m  being  inartivc  and 
hunnless,  for  we  liud  lliut  to  this  system  is  to  be  traced  all  crime, 
all  pauperism,  all  war  and  misery,  and  iu  short  all  moral  and  phy  - 
sical evil :  virtual  representation  even  exercises  (like  the  moon)  a  ■ 
baneful  influence  upon  the  intellects  of  those  who  are  subject  to 
its  power;  at^er  an  enumeration  of  our  misfortunes,  we  are  told     ,  ' 
that '  madness  too  is  added  to  the  sum  of  misery,  for  lunacy  and 
suicides  have  ^^r^'atly  incren '<('<!.'  | 

The  renu'dy  that  is  to  raise  us  from  that  *  aggravation  of  r»iin' 
in  which  we  arc  involved,  is  tlie  radical  reform  of  parliament.  | 
Reform  is  '  tlie  light,  the  air,  the  common  want  of  our  polilicol 
being.'   Let  but  tliis  light  and  air  be  administered  and  all  will  ! 
revive*  The  mummy  will  start  into  life ;  war,  tythes,  madness,  I 
and  pauperism  will  (  xi^t  no  more;  members  of  |)arliament  will 
go  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock  ;  and  we  shall  no  longer  hear  of  sine- 
cures or  suicides.    In  a  word,  the  «:r(,)den  age  will  return,  and '  all 
be  once  more  ^vmpathy  ami  aHection.* 

Happily  Hot  our  author  he  is  convinced  that  this  rcluiin  is  as 
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inevitable  as  it  will  be  beneficial.  *  I  tell  those  who  oppose  re- 
tunnation,  that  they  must  reform.'  But  certain  as  this  is^  it  is  no 
where  explicitly  stated  by  what  means  or  throuj^h  whose  agenct 
the  improvements  are  to  be  eflVcted.  *  'I'he  house  ot"  Commons, 
we  are  told,  *  caimot  reform  itself.'  From  the  crown  aud  the 
aristocracy  nothing  is  to  be  expected,  nor  are  there  appareotlf 
any  greater  hopes  of  assistance  from  those  *  talking  patriots,'  the 
former  V\  hig  friends  of  reform,  'i  hcy  are  charged,  and  not  with- 
out some  reason,  with  having  deserted  the  cause,  and  abanrloutrd 
the  doctrines  that  they  once  cherished;  aud  *  the  apobtacy  of 
those  who  presumed  to  all  the  talents  and  all  the  virtues  of  iht 
»tate,'  may  wt.ll  shake  all  confidence  in  such  professions.  No 
party  seems  likely  to  meet  Mr.  Ensor's  views,  and  least  of  all 
the  moderate  reformers.  They,  in  fact,  are  no  better  that 
*  hy|)ocrites,  who  talk  of  reform  aud  mean  deterioration.'  '  Mo- 
derate reform  is  a  mere  subterfuge,  it  is  the  cant  of  slaves  and 
tyrants.'  *  Moderation  and  mediocrity  are  terms  of  the  same  igno- 
ble parentage.  Moderate  men  are  the  neuters  whom  Solon  po- 
nished  by  his  laws,  aad  whooi  Dante  placed  among  unmeaniD<: 
»ights  in  the  last  sad  receptacle  of  fantastic  mortality.' 

'I'luis  it  is  not  by  the  ordinary  legislative  means,  that  the 
threatened  reform  is  to  be  accomplished  ;  and  to  be  const«iteDi 
with  himself,  Mr.  Knsor  must  have  in  view  some  more  violent 
process.  VV  e  know  not  whether  he  would  recommend  to  our  imi- 
tatiou  the  re\olt  of  Jack  Straw,  or  the  Trench  revolution;  cacb 
of  which  is  honoured  in  its  turn  with  his  most  cordial  approbation. 
J5ut  whatever  be  the  schune,  the  object  is  sufhciently  apparent, 
and  il  would  be  worse  than  blindness  not  to  perceive  that  what  he 
calls  reform  is  revolution. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  that  spirit  of  dissatisfaction,  w  hich  so 
many  employ  themselves  iu  disseminating,  that  those  who  habi- 
tually rail  at  the  constitution  of  their  country,  leani  to  cxaggenitr 
its  faults  and  to  depreciate  its  excellencies.  They  are  deter- 
mined to  be  miserable,  and  reject  all  evidence  that  does  not  coin- 
ride  with  their  own  notions  of  national  degradation  and  misfor- 
tune. Their  breasts  cease  to  glow  with  generous  exultation  at 
any  acquisition  of  honour  to  their  country,  and  they  collect  w  iili 
industry  whatever  may  diminish  the  lustre  of  British  valour  ur 
British  talent,  it  is  hence  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  most 
glorious  event  in  our  military  history,  is  so  often  made  the  subject 
of  their  invidious  remarks.  Our  author  is  not  wanthig  in  this 
amiable  and  patriotic  feeling,  he  talks  of  that  '  braggart  and 
chance-medley  held,'  and  sneers,  in  his  best  manner,  at  those  w  bo 
give  anv  shiire  of  credit  to  the  victors. 

The  feelmgs  in  which  sqch  remarks  originate  are  disgraceful 
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to  liini  who  entertains  theni;  but  it  is  in  a  worse  spirit  that  Mr. 
Kiisor  directs  his  vci)onioui»  attacks  against  our  beloved  monarch. 
The  age  and  infirmities  wliich  close  and  sanctitV  a  Ut'e  of  virtue 
should  iiave  protected  it  truni  reproach;  uud,  for  the  sake  ot' 
human  nature,  we  are  glad  to  see  tbat  the  heart  which  prompted 
his  brutal  kisnlta  upon  bia  aflUcted  sovereign  is  not  asaociated 
with  a  better  head,  than  that  from  which  this  moat  despicabie  far- 
rago emanated. 

Thpre  is  one  passage  in  Mr.  Ensor's  work  which  we  would 
rcconiinond  to  his  attention.  He  tells  us,  that  the  people  are 
peaceably  disposed.  *  I'heir  enniities  and  antipathies  are  derived 
from  those  who  ignoraniiy  suppose  they  are  interested  in  de- 
ceiving them.'  Writers  of  Mr.  £nsor  s  cast  may  perhaps  have 
some  success  m  exciting  their  enmities;  they  may  aggravate  dis- 
content into  disaftection,  and  disaffection  into  revolt,  but  they  are 
isnorant  indeed,  if  they  suppose  that  by  the  accomplishment  of 
their  plans  they  can  elevate  themselves.  If  they  should  raise  the 
storm,  n  short  experience  would  shew  them,  th;it  thcv  would  not 
be  peruiilled  to  '  ride  in  the  whirlwind,'  and  to  (Uirrt  it.  The 
scribbling  instigators  of  revoiulioii  would  be  super^ieded  by  bolder 
spirits,  and,  if  they  should  not  fall  the  early  victims  of  their  own 
doctrines,  would  be  hooted  back  with  ineffable  contempt  to  their 
pristine  obacurity. 


-Alii.  V, — Narrative  of  mu  Coplivit^  in  Japaiit  during  thet/ears 
1612  and  1813;  mih  (SbtervatiouB  ott  the  Cotiutrj/  oiidPtcpie. 
By  Captain  Golownin,  R.  N.  To  which  is  added  An  Account 
o/'the  l^uiftigeM  to  the  Coasts  of  Japan,  and  of  the  NegociatioHS 
with  the  Japanese  for  the  release  of'  the  Author  and  his  Com- 
panions.    By  Captain  Rikord.   2  V  ols.    18 18. 
/^APTAIN  Golownin  has  given  us  rather  a  prolix  and  tedious 
account  of  the  treatment  which  he,  and  six  of  the  crew  of  tlie 
Hussian  siiiip  Diuua,  met  v^ilh  from  the  Japanese  government 
duriug  their  imprisonment  among  that  strange  people,  of  w  tiom 
We  know  but  little,  but  to  whose  general  chamcter  (always  ex- 
cepting those  connected  with  the  government)  the  litde  we  do 
know  is  not  unfavourable.  Wearisome,  however,  as  the  details  are, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  embrace  a  variety  of  matter  suffi- 
ciently curious  to  compensate  in  some  degree  the  heaviness  of  the 
narrative.  There  is  besides  so  nuu  h  naivete  and  bonhommic  in  the 
descri|)tion  of  die  pitiable  conihtjoniu  which  he  and  hi^i  comrades 
were  cooped  up  for  t\i'0  years  in  Japanese  cages,  and  so  good 
and  kindly  a  diiiposition  to  palliate  and  find  excuses  for  the  scurvy 
treatment  which  they  received,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be  out 


i)i  huttiour  with  the  uLitlK)?,  nr  not  to  take  an  interest  Mk  ail  tii>^ 
little  coDceras  of  hinisell  and  Ins  trlldw  pt  tsoiicrs. 

To  account  for  tlie  «'\tr:i<ir(linarv  rontiuct  of  Uic  Japanese 
towards  Captuiii  Oolowuui^  it  will  be  proju  r  to  take  a  brief  re— 
tiuijpect  of  the  connection^  if  it  may  be  so  called,  %vhich  has  subsist— 
ed  between  Russia  and  Japan.    About  forty  years  ago  u  Japanese: 
vessel  was  wrecked  on  one  of  the  Aleutian  iskuids :  the  crew  were- 
saved  and  conveved  to  li  kiitzk,  where  thev  were  detained  aboiEt 
ten  years;  well  treated,  and  iii^li acted  ui  the  Kui^iaii  la.agua«;e. 
On  sending  them  back  to  their  native  country,  tlie  Empress  (Ja- 
tiiarine  instructed  the  goveriioi  of  Siberia  to  endeavour  lo  estabh>li 
such  friendly  relations  as  might  iLiid  to  the  mutual  benelit  of  butli 
countries,    i  or  this  purpose,  he  was  directed  to  dispute  ii  an  en- 
voy, in  his  own  name,  with  credentials  auii  suitable  pH  seiits, 
taking  especial  care  to  employ  no  natives  either  of  England  or 
Holland.    The  governor  lixed  upon  a  lieutenant  of  the  name  ol 
Laxman,  who,  embarking  in  the  Catharina  transport,  sailed  fruui 
Okotzk  in  the  autumn  of  179^i  and  landed  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  island  of  Matsmai,  where  he  passed  the  winter.    In  the  fol- 
lowing summer  be  entered  the  harbour  of  Cbakodade,  on  the 
•outheni  cooit  of  flie  same  islaudy  and  travelled  from  thence  to 
4he  capital,  which  also  bears  the  name  of  Matsmai,  and  b  situated 
at  the  distance  of  three  days  jouraey  to  the  westward* 

Here  he  entered  into  negociations  widi  the  officers  of  the 
Japanese  government^  and  (as  the  sole  result  of  his  labours)  ob- 
tained from  them  a  declaration  in  writing  to  the  following  effect — 
K  That  although  their  laws  inflict  perpetual  imprisonment  on 
every  stranger  landing  in  any  part  of  the  Japanese  empire,  the 
harbour  of  Nangasaki  excepted,  yet,  in  consideration  of  the  igno- 
rance of  these  laws,  pleaded  by  the  Russians,  and  of  their  having 
saved  the  lives  of  several  Japanese  subjects,  they  are  willing  to 
wave  the  strict  enforcement  of  them,  in  the  present  instance,  pro- 
vided Lieutenant  Lasman  will  promise,  for  himself  and  his  coun* 
trymen,  to  return  immediately  to  his  own  country  and  never  again 
to  approach  any  part  of  the  coast,  but  the  harbour  aforesaid. 
2.  liiat  the  Japanese  government  thanks  the  Russians  for  the 
care  taken  of  its  subiects;  but  at  the  same  time  informs  them, 
that  they  may  either  leave  them  or  carry  them  back  again,  as  they 
think  fit,  as  the  Japanese  consider  all  men  to  belong  to  whatever 
country  their  desjitiiiy  may  carry  them,  and  where  their  lives  may 
have  been  protected. 

With  this  document  Laxman  returned  to  Okotzk  in  the  autumn 
of  I7f)t{*  During  his  stay  in  Japan  he  had  been  treated  with  the 
greatest  civility;  at  his  departure  he  was  gratuitously  provided  with 
every  thing  necessaiy  for  the  voyage,  and  finally  dismissed  wiih  a 
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variety  of  presents.  Catharine  did  not  tliink  6t  to  pursue  this  open* 
ing  for  a  restricted  intercourse,  but  nevertheless  kept  lier  nttention 
iixed  on  Japan,  and  eucourn^ed  the  cultivation  of  the  lanjijuage, 
which  the  sbipwrctketi  Japanese  had  atVoided  her  people  the 
meauii  of  acquiring,  ^to  further  commuuicatiou  took  place  during 
her  that  of  her  sucoesior;  but  Ateiander,  derinma  of 

the  intcrcourae,  sent  the  Chamberfaon  Resanoff  on  a 
formal  embassy,  in  1803,  with  credentials  and  valuable  preaents 
to  '  bit  good  brotlier  the  Emperor  of  Japan.' 

In  our  review  of  Captain  Krum-nstern's  Narrative  of  that  Ex- 
pedition, ttie  reader  will  have  seen  the  ungracious  and  undignitied 
manner  in  wlmli  Resanofi"  conducted  himself;  and  the  tanieness 
with  which  he  suH'ered  himself  to  be  liiHt  insulted  by  tiic  Japanese 
govemnent,  and  then  dinniseed  with  a  no^fication  ttat  thej  had 
no  wish  for  any  Russian  ships  to  approach  any  part  of  the  coasts 
of  Japan.  Though  Resanoif  took  all  this  very  patiently  while 
he  was  cooped  up  within  the  bamboo  paling  on  the  beach  of 
Nanija'-ttVi :  wt  it  appears  that  he  meditated  venpjeance;  and,  on 
his  return  to  Kamtschatka,  applied  to  two  persons  of  the  name  of 
Chno.stolT  and  Davidotl',  cachof  whom  commanded  a  small  vessel 
in  the  service  of  the  American-Russian  Company.  These  officers 
readUy  entered  into  the  views  of  the  ambassador,  whose  instruc* 
tioos  they  considered  as  emanating  from  the  throne;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  retaliate  the  treatment  which  he  hadeiperienced  at  Nan- 
gasaki,  not  indeed  on  the  offending  party,  but  on  the  innocent 
natives  of  one  of  the  southern  K  utiles  belonging  to  Japan,  whose 
villages  they  plundered,  nnirfirriu^r  some,  and  rarrvlnir  off  others, 
of  the  inhabitants.  Hesanoti  died  on  his  way  to  Fetersl)iinj;^  ;,rKi  the 
two  odicers,  M'hom  he  seduced  to  this  outrageou*)  enierpn/f,  met 
an  untimely  end,  by  falling  into  the  Neva,  where  they  both 
perished. 

That  the  expedition  of  Captain  Golownin  had  any  thing  beyond 
the  ostensible  object  of  making  a  survey  of  i1i<  Kurile  islands, 

ihrrc  no  reason  to  believe  ;  but  it  must  have  been  obvious 
that,  in  the  performanrr  of  this  duty,  he  could  not  well  avoid 
roniini:  in  contact  witli  llu-  Japanese  authorities,  an<l  thus  iut  ur 
the  liazard  of  exciting  tlie  jealousy  and  alarm  of  a  people  so  easily 
susceptible  of  both.  This  chain  of  islands  consists  of  twenty-tliree, 
divided  between  the  Russians  and  the  Japanese ;  Niphon,  con- 
tainbg  die  capital  of  Japan,  bdns  the  soothem  extremity  of  the 
chain,  and  Shorn  Shoo,  close  to  uie  point  of  Kamtschatka,  the 
northern ;  but  where  the  dominion  of  (Mife  power  ends,  and  the 
other  b<'!:in«»,  is  tiot  known,  at  least  not  avowed,  !)v  ( ithcr.  The 
poor  Kuriks,  who  f*  <  I  the  yoke  of  both,  are  a  mild  and  inoffen- 
sive people,  evidently  sprung  from  some  of  the  numerous  brandies 
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of  the  great  Tartar  family,  to  which  both  tlie  RnssiaB  aDd  Japaot 

empires  owe  their  origin. 

(Japtuin  (lolownin  sailed  from  Awatscha  Bay  on  the  4th  Mr. 
IS  I  1,  in  llic  impi'rini  sloop  of  war  the  Diana,  and  on  tht'  ITthJoBf 
had  inadf  obser\ ations  on  ihi-  isiando,  fr«nn  the  l.'Uli  in  tin-  <  hai. 
down  to  the  Iblli,  wlicii  Uv  found  hunsflf  very  near  the  \M:stm 
coast  of  ihe  northern  extremity  of  Eetoorpoo,  which  he  suppose: 
to  be  inhabited  by  independent  Korilea.  On  landing,  hmmim,  bt 
was  accosted  by  a  Japanese  chief,  attended  by  some  aoldiers,  «W 
ioiniediately  demanded  if  the  Hu^siani  meant  to  trest  then» 
Cbwostoff  had  lione ;  and  indeed  they  soon  learned,  that  the  iob- 
bitants  were  lirndy  persuaded  ihrv  wero  rome  on  the  same  erntr' 
Thus  suspected,  thry  dettTniiiu  tl  to  take  tlieir  <leparture,  bv  . 
procured  one  of  tlie  native  KiiriK  s,  named  Alexei  Maximovibc^ 
who  spoke  the  Kusaian  language,  lo  accompany  them  assnt- 
terpreter.  They  then  made  sail  towards  the  island  of  Kunsidue 
(the  twentieth  link  in  the 'chain)  where,  Alexei  informed  tbm 
they  might  be  supplied  with  wood  and  water.  This  island  ii  oil.' 
aeparated  from  >iatsmai  hy  a  narrow  strait,  and  may  be  sudt 
be  a  constituent  part  of  tlic  Japanese  empire.    On  enterinjri» 
harbour  two  mnis  \v(  n-  tlrrd  at  the  Diana  fnun  .something  rf**J^ 
bling  a  fort,  hung  r<»imil  willi  hluc  and  white  striped  cU)th:  s<?ei 
nels  were  seen  ported  ni  \ariouN  places,  near  painted  embrssor^ 
and  flags  wavmg  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  The  Dkpna*^ 
chored  at  a  safe  distance,  and  Caplam  Oolownm  went  in  his  ba< 
towards  the  shore,  when  the  guns  opened  upon  him  again;  ftidiK 
it  dangerous  to  proceed,  lie  returned  on  board,  the  Japanese ctV' 
tinning  to  fire  Unvz  after  tlie  boat  was  out  of  their  reach.  Tfc» 
precUnled  from       oral  communication,  Captain  Golownb.  •i^' 
had  probald\  lu  urd  of  the  .significant  symbols  which  his  countn- 
men,  the  Scythians,  once  presented  to  Darius,  now  tried  bis  h»i>^ 
lit  a  similar  conundrum.  He  sawed  a  cask  in  two,  in  one  hiV« 
which  he  placed  a  glass  of  water,  a  piece  of  wood  and  a  hmM  * 
rice,  to  express  his  wants ;  in  the  otlier  a  few  piastres,  a  fiieccfl' 
yellow  cloth,  and  some  beads  and  pearls,  to  shew  his  readine««^ 
pay  for  them.  'Hiese  casks  were  floated  tf»wards  the  town,  andt^ 
days  after  another  cask  was  obsi  rvt d  on  the  water.     It  contaim 
a  little  box,  in  which  the  Japanese,  who  seem  to  have  prtferre«J 
hieroglyphic  mode  of  correspondence,  had  iuclosed  a  letter  (wbici'' 
however,  the  Russians  were  unable  lo  read)  and  two  dn** 
ings,  both  of  which  represented  the  castle,  the  vessel,  n  boat  to** 
ing  the  cask,  and  the  rising  sun ;  but  with  this  difference,  that.  i> 
the  one,  the  guns  of  the  castle  were  firing,  whilst  in  the 
their  muzzles  were  turned  backwards.    These  increnious  Hovictf 
Wighldy  puzzled  the  crew,  and  each  explained  them  after  his^*** 
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way,  agreeing  however  in  one  point,  that  the  .fapaiiese  ilerlined 
holding  any  intercourse  with  tliem.  'i  he  inlcrprctalion,  we  hum- 
bly conceive,  lay  on  the  surface — we  n  ad  n  thus  — It,  after  re- 
ceiving this  letter,  you  depart  before  next  mujuuig,  we  will  not 
\  inoleslyou;  if  you  continue  till  after  sunrise,  we  will  lam  the 
[  guns  of  the  fort  against  you. 

The  Diana  now  stood  to  a  distant  part  of  the  bay  near  u  v'A^ 
lage,  where  the  Russians  helped  themselves  to  such  provisions  at 
'   they  couhl  find,  leaving  in  money  and  other  niticles  what  they 
"  judged  to  be  an  ecjuivalent.    At  length  a  hoat  with  Japanese 
officers  and  a  Kuiile  uiterpreter  ventured  Iroui  the  shore,  mid 
^   was  met  by  Captain  Golownin.    They  excused  themselves  for 
^  firing  at  the  vessel,  on  account  of  Chwostoff 's  conduct  a  few  years 
^'  before ;  but  they  were  now  satisfied,  they  said,  of  the  peaceable 
^  intentions  of  the  present  visitors,  whose  wants  they  were  ready  to 
';  supply ;  and  intreated  the  captain  to  go  on  shore  to  commomcate 
^  with  the  «;ovcmor,  which  he  promised  to  do  the  following  day. 
'  He  did  not,  however,  keep  his  word,  but  continued  to  fdl  his 
water  casks.    A  day  or  two  after,  another  cask  was  observed  to  be 
drojpped  out  of  a  boat ;  it  was  found  to  contain  all  the  articles 

*  which  had  been  left  by  tltc  Russians  at  the  village  as  payment  foff 

^  what  they  took.   The  Japanese  on  shore  now  beckoned  them  . 

with  white  fans,  and  made  indications  of  their  wishes  Uiat  the 
-  Russians  should  land.   Captain  Golownin  seized  this  opportuaity 

of  communicating  with  the  governor,  and  taking  with  him  Alexei 
I  and  a  sailor,  landed  on  the  beach,  ordering  the  rest  to  keep  thf 
t  boat  afloat,  and  not  to  |>erTnit  anv  Japanese  to  go  into  her.    'i  lie  • 

Japanese  received  iinn  widi  every  mark  ot  civility,  and  desired  Iiitij  ! 

to  wait  on  the  beach  till  the  governor  should  arrive.  Presently  a 
^  strange  finire  came  stalking  down  in  complete  armour ;  <  bis  eyes 
'  fixed  on  the  earth,  his  huada  pressed  close  to  his  sides,  proceedUig 
:  in  a  pace  so  slow  that  he  scarcely  extended  one  foot  beyond  the  j 

other,  and  keeping  his  legs  as  wide  apart  as  if  a  stream  of  water  \ 

had  beefi  runninij  bctM  cen  them.'    This  sedate  pf^t'^onarro  heu:m,  i 

as  the  uiIk  rs  had  done,  by  apologizinix  for  having;  ti:»  <l  ujxm  the 
;  Diana;  but  said  it  would  not  have  happened  had  the  boat  they  ' 
i  sent  out  on  her  arrival  been  met  by  one  from  tlie  siiip — a  ridi-  ' 
J  cukmsfidsehood,  but  asserted  witblfae  most  inflexible  levity.  He 
r  then  bfited  Golownin  to  partake  of  tea,  sacdii,  caviar,  and  to^ 

bncco,  Ae  cirde  in  the  mean  time  thickening  with  armed  Ja- 
'   |>anese.   They  smoked,  drank  tea,  and  joked  together,  asking  a 

•  variety  of  questions  on  l>oth  sides,  through  the  Ktnilc  interpreter. 
It  was  now  discovered  thai  the  man  m  armour  was  not  tlie  <:over- 

nor  after  all — that  jjrcat  man  remained  in  thv  cnstle  ex-  I 
pec  ting  tlie  strangers :  the  captain,  however,  prudeiiiiv  declined  i 
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tlie  visit,  and  after  an  oxchange  of  presents  and  mutual  cUilhin 
took  his  leave.  In  llie  eveniiip  a  boat  was  sent  on  sliort*  torsiroc 
fish  which  had  been  proiiii&cd,  and  relumed  witii  au  iu\itaUuQV] 

the  caplutt  to  bfiiig  iim  htm  Male  of  Ilia 
wonung* 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  he  landed  with  Moor,  the  iiudslup> 
wun,  Chleboihoff  the  pilot,  and  four  teamen,  lliree  Japumt 
officers  came  down  to  meet  them,  begging  tht-in  to  wail  a  lick 
until  every  thiii'^  was  prepared  for  thrir  reception  at  tlie  ca«tlt. 
To  shew  his  cJMilidence  (as  he  says)  in  tlie  ^ood  tailh  ol  tin-  J»- 
pauei>e,  Golowniu,  with  a  degree  of  infutualiuu  for  which  \tc  id 

difficult  to  account,  ordered  the  boat  to  be  hauled  upoo 
shore,  and  ooe  sailor  only  to  be  left  with  it  On  entering  the  pit 
of  the  castle,  he  was  astonished  to  behold  at  least  40U  sottm 
with  nuiskets,  bows  and  arrows,  and  spears,  and  near  a  loti 
rouiith'ss  multitude  of  Kuriles.  Withui  this  tent  sal  tlie  govorwf. 
in  a  suit  oi'  armour,  with  two  sabres  under  his  girdle,  and  llirw 
men  near  liini,  w  itli  his  spear,  his  musket,  and  lii>  helniet.  Sevenl 
officers  w  ere  bitting  on  the  iiour,  all  of  them  armed.  After  to 
and  tobacco  had  been  served,  a  multitude  of  questions  were 
and  the  answers  carefully  written  down.  It  was  casually  obient^ 
that  the  soldiers  without  the  tent  had  their  sabres  dnws,  wi 
that,  at  this  time,  the  second  in  command  whbpered  the  goverMr: 
this  caused  a  momentary  stispicion  of  treachery,  but  it  was  do* 
away  by  his  ordering  dinner  to  be  served  up;  and  the  part}  »1J 
again  tranquillized.  W  hru  the  dinner  w  as euileti,  aiul  the  Kiis>ua 
were  about  to  take  it;ave,  the  governor  intimated  that  it  wouiuK 
necessary  for  one  of  them  to  remain  in  the  castle,  aa  an  koMi^ 
nntil  the  return  of  a  messenger  from  the  governor  of  Mstv 
with  an  answer  to  the  report  he  was  about  to  transmit  to  bun. 
Golownin,  startled  at  this  intimation,  asked  how  long  it  might  re- 
quire, and  v\  as  an<:^vered  about  a  fortnight.  He  then  said  he  tani 
consult  w  ith  his  otllcers  on  board  the  ship,  but  that  none  of  ^ 
people  could  be  left  as  hostages. 

'^i'he  governor  now  suddenly  altered  bis  tone;  spoke  loudaiw 
witli  warmth,  menti(Hied  the  names  of  Resanoff  and  ChwoiMC 
and  struck  several  times  on  his  sabre.  Oolownm  inouirsd  «N 
he  had  been  saying.  '  He  says,'  replied  the  teirified  Aleaei, '  ^ 
if  he  lets  a  single  one  of  us  out  of  the  castle  his  own  bowds  «i 
be  ript  up.'  On  this  the  Russians  sprang  forward,  and  ran 
it.  Tlie  Japanese  did  not  venture  to  close  upon  them,  but 
up  a  loud  cry,  threw  billets  of  w  ood  after  them,  and  pursued  tbtt^ 
to  tlie  beach. — Here  the  Russians  perceived  w  ith  horror  that  t^- 
tide  had  ebbed,  and  left  their  boat  dry  on  the  strand.  The  Jip*" 
aese  aceiig  thiS|  and  tint  the  BnanHM  weie  inrwd^  becH» 
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more  confideQti  and  surrounded  them.  '  1  cust  a  look  uj^on  tlie 
boat,'  sajft  GoiowntOy '  and  nid  to  myself,  our  last  refbge  u  lost ; 
our  Ikte  is  mwvoidable — and  I  surrendered/ 

They  were  dov  conveyed  back  to  the  castle,  thrown  on  their 
knees,  and  bound  with  thick  cords ;  lest  these  should  not  be  suf* 
ficicnt,  smaller  ones  were  added  and  drawn  paiiiftilly  tiirlit,  so  that 
their  <^lboNvs  nearly  touched,  and  their  hands  were  hrnil  v  bound  to- 
gctliLT.  ITieir  legs  were  also  tied  together  ahoye  the  knees  and 
abuv  c  the  ancles ;  from  the  fastenings  behind  proceeded  the  end  of 
a  tofAm  by  which,  on  the  slightest  attempt  to  eKape,  the  elbows 
could  be  dmwo  ia  contact^  and  the  noose  about  the  neck  tightene4 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  strangulation.  The  rope's  end  pro- 
ceeding from  the  neck  was  then  tlirown  OTer  a  beam  and  drawn 
ao  tight  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  move.  Tn  this  positioni 
their  pockets  were  searched,  and  every  thing  t^ikcn  out  of  them; 
after  which  the  Japanese  sat  down  cooiiy  to  buiokc  their  pipes. 
Ihe  lieu  tenant-governor,  however,  very  kindly  pointed  to  his 
month,  *  to  intimate,  perhaps,  (says  Golownin)  that  it  was  ii»* 
tended  to  feed,  not  to  slaughter  us.'  They  remained  an  hour  i^ 
this  state  of  suspension  both  of  body  and  mmd,  not  knowing  whe« 
ther  it  might  not  be  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Japanese  to  hang 
them  outright  as  a  retaliation  for  Chwottoff*s  conduct;  but  they 
derived,  the  captain  christianly  admits,  some  consolation  from  fan- 
cying tiiat  if  iiuch  was  to  be  their  fate,  the  execution  would  take 
^ace  on  the  beach  in  sight  of  their  countrymcu  on  board  the 
Diana, '  which  would  augment  the  desire  of  vengeance,  and  brii^ 
« down  the  wrath  of  Alexander  on  the  heads  of  the  whole  Japanese 
nation!' 

At  length  they  were  loosened  from  the  beam ;  and  with  all  the 
fnstfnings  kept  tight,  except  those  of  the  legs,  were  led  out  of  the 
castle  and  through  a  %vood,  each  havhjg  a  conductor  holdino;  tlie 
end  of  the  cord,  and  au  ariucd  soldier  by  his  side.  *  On  ascending 
a  hill,'  says  Golowuin,  *  we  saw  our  ship  under  sail.  This  sight 
lacerated  my  heart  When  Mr.  Chlefanikoff,  who  was  immediately 
behind  me,  exclaimed, "  Wamfy  Mkhadoiiitek  !  take  a  last  look 
of  our  Diana  f  *  it  seemed  as  though  a  deadly  poison  had  shot 
through  my  veins.  Good  heaven !  thought  I,  how  much  do  these 
-words  comprehend  ? — take  a  last  look  of  Russia,  of  Europe .  Wo 
belong  to  another  world !'  in  the  midst  of  these  reflections  they 
beard  a  cannonade  which  they  knew  to  proceed  from  the  ship, 
n^ese  sounds  served  to  add  to  their  misery^  as,  if  an^  accident 
abould  befall  her,  their  fate  would  remain  unknown  m  Russia, 

In  the  midst  €»f  these  melancholy  bodings,  their  bodily  suf- 
l<uriogS  were  so  far  forgotten  that  they  were  only  recalled  to  a 
aense  of  them  by  Golownm  being  actually  choked  with  the 
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liglltiiess  of  the  cord  ibout  bm  nvck;  bis  lace  vrwrnrnXkn-mtA 
disGolouffed ;  he  was  nearly  blimlt  end  could  scarody  ntbu  «  wonl. 
He  made  signs  to  the  condactors;  but  the  cannonade  had  40 
frigbtened  them  that  they  only  urged  on  their  prisoners  the  fiuter^ 
looking  continually  tiehind  tbemy  towasds  the  quarter  whence  Ike 
ncMse  proceeded. 

At  length  Golownin  fell  senseless  to  the  giound|  and  on  reco- 
very found  the  Japanese  sprinkling  him  with  water,  and  tlie  blood 
gushing  from  his  mouth  and  nose;  on  slackenmg  the  (ords  h« 
recovered.  In  the  evening  they  arrived  at  a  sinuU  viUagi-,  and 
being  carried  into  an  empty  apartment,  were  o&red  some  boiled 
rice ;  they  were  then  stretched  on  the  floor,  and  the  ropea^  by 
\vhicli  they  had  been  led,  attached  to  iron  hooks  driven  into  the 
wail.  Hieir  conductors  then  sat  down  to  re^e  themselves  widi 
tea  and  tobacco*  In  this  situation  they  remamed  all  night.  The 
seamen  now  began  to  reproach  the  captain  for  want  of  prudence; 
but  were  reprimanded  by  Moor  and  Chlebuikofly  who  did  all  in 
their  power  to  console  their  unfortunati;  conunander,  whose 
bodily  suflering  was  a<rgravated  by  anguish  of  mind,  which  11^ 
duced  him  to  pray  for  death  as  the  greatest  of  blessings. 

At  day-light  a  plank  was  brought  into  the  room,  having  ropea 
attached  to  the  four  comers,  the  ends  of  which  were  tied  toge- 
ther above  it.  On  this  Golownin  was  placed,  bound  as  he 
was,  ;ind  carried  away  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men,  he  knew  not 
whither,  after  tiikin*^  a  last  farewell,  as  he  tliought,  of  his  unfor- 
tmiate  compmiioiis.  In  a  short  tinu-,  however,  h(;  found  himself 
ill  n  hnnl,  into  which  all  the  rest  wcrr  brought  one  by  one  in  the 
same  inaniu  r,  wilh  an  armed  soldier  between  each  of  tlicui. 
'I'hey  crossed  tlie  strait  to  the  island  of  Matsnini,  where  they 
were  placed  in  other  boats  and  ili  a^m  tl  along  the  shore  the  \\  hole 
of  tiiat  day  and  the  following  niiiht.  'I  hey  observed  that  every 
part  of  the  coast  was  thickly  sli< wed  with  buildings; — at  every 
third  or  f<Mirth  verst  were  po})ulous  villages^  iu  which  enLteusive 
fisheries  appeared  to  be  cairieil  on. 

Though  the  Japanese  piiid  no  altentiou  to  the  sufTuincrs  of 
their  prisoners  from  the  tight  li«ratnres,  they  were  most  atti  ntive 
to  their  wants  ia  all  other  respects  ;  tlicy  fed  them  with  rice  and 
broiled  lish,  putuug  the  meat  with  little  slicks  into  then  mouths; 
and  constantly  flapped  away  the  gnats  ami  flies  which  annoyed 
them.  On  their  nn  i\;il  at  a  village,  a  venerable  ohl  man  brought 
them  some  saccin,  and  stood  by  while  they  were  eating  it, 
with  evident  marks  of  pity  in  his  face.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
iiisUinrc  m  which  they  experienced  humane  and  kiiuilv  allintions 
from  uuliuciuals;  on  the  contrarv,  in  the  course  of  their  long 
confinement  they  met  with  so  much  sympathy  from  the  highest 
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to  tbe  lowest,  that  Captaiii  Golownm  left  Japan  with  the  tuoat 
fcnoiirable  impressiou  of  the  benevolence  and  geneioflity  of  the 

|Hople. 

The  boats,  which  were  thirty  feet  long  and  eight  feet  broad, 
were  now  dragged  through  some  thickets,  and  up  a  vteep  hili,  on 
the  other  aide  of  which  they  were  launched  into  a  sort  of  canal ; 
nt  the  temiination  of  this  they  entered  a  large  lake,  which 
Ihey  crossed.  In  tfiis  way,  sometimes  by  land  and  sometimes  by 
water,  but  always  firmly  bound,  and,  when  on  shore  at  night,  hung 
np  by  the  cords  to  hooks  in  the  wall,  they  were  conducted  they 
knew  not  whither.  The  party  escorting  them  amounted  to  nearly 
900  meti ;  yet  it  was  not  till  the  ninth  day  that  they  ventured  to 
Irmsf  n  the  cords  of  the  wrists,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  make  use  of 
their  bands. 

The  prisoners  now  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  all  this  ap* 
parent  iuhumaui^  was  intended  as  an  act  of  kindness,  to  prevent 
them,  in  the  distressed  situation  of  their  minds,  from  committing 
aaicide.  The  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  Japanese  in  other  re- 
spects was  also  explained  ;  and  the  Russians  could  now  under^ 
stand  w  by  every  evening  they  were  careful  to  wash  their  feet  with 
warm  water ;  why  they  would  not  allow  them  to  eat  strawberries 
and  raspberries ;  why  they  would  not  sutt'er  their  feet  to  be  wet, 
but  carried  them  over  every  splash  or  streamlet  they  met  with ; 
why,  when  they  marelied  along  the  banks  of  a  lake  or  river,  a  .la- 
pane«?e  iiivaria!?lv  placed  liimself  between  eaeli  Kiissian  and  the 
water;  and  tinally  why,  after  tlieir  lunid^  had  been  unbouml,  tho 
Japane-se  always  took  ear(!  to  liold  then  pi])es  for  them  while  they 
smoked: — it  was  done,  as  they  now  intMiincd  them,  that  they 
nii*;^it  not  convert  the  pipe  itUo  an  msti  unH  iit  of  death  ;  on  this 
ponit,  liowever,  they  came  to  a  .sort  of  eompromise — that  the 
RusiinTis  should  fasten  to  the  mouth-pieces  of  the  pipe,  a  \vo()«len 
ball,  ot  the  size  of  a  hen's  cg«r,  whieh  was  supjioM d  t.»  be  too  lar;^c 
to  swallow.  The  act  of  suiciiie,  not  being  considered  either  by 
the  Chinese  or  Japanese  as  a  eriine,  is  verv  frequent  in  both  coun- 
tries; and,  as  in  both,  the  officers  of  goveinnu  nt  are  responsible 
for  the  health  and  safety  of  those  delivered  into  their  custorly, 
their  otHcious  attentions  go  near  to  verity  our  own  adage  of '  kdling 
with  kindness/ 

<  >ii  approaching  Chakodade  they  were  met  by  three  officers 
^^  \}i>  had  been  sent  to  conduct  them  thither.  These  new  guides 
<  .  :.f*  iiily  wished  to  render  their  situation  as  lutle  distressing  as 
pt»>Mble,  and,  with  the  exce|)tion  of  loosing  their  bands,  succeeded 
in  makiivT  them  more  comfortable:  they  tr)ok  great  pains  to  as- 
suie  t(;i  iiilbal,  ^^llenthe^  n  ;u  lu  il  Ch  i kndadr,  they  would  inhabit 
a  hiie  house  prepared  lor  Uicir  receptiou,  and  enjoy  the  society  of 
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the  mos^i  flistiuguisbetl  inhabil:uits  ot  the  place.  Ah  the  rope» 
seenicil  to  weaken  tlic  cfFect  of  ull  these  line  jmimises,  the  guards 
endeavoured  to  console  them  e\  (  n  on  this  point,  by  vehemently 
protesting  that  the  greatest  otiicers  of  stale,  when  accused,  were 
bound  just  as  tliey  were. 

It  was  a  whole  month  after  leaving  Kunashier  before  tbey 
reached  Chakodade.  Into  this  city  they  were  marched  wittk 
great  pomp ;  the  sides  of  the  road  were  crowded  witi  spectators, 
men,  women  and  children,  who  behaved  with  the  utmost  deco* 
nmi.  *  I  particularly  marked  their  couutenancefl/  wys  GolowniiiL 
'  and  never  once  observed  a  malicioiu  l4>ok,  or  any  signs  of  hatred 
towards  us,  and  none  shewed  tii^  least  disposition  to  insult  us  by 
mockery  and  derision.*  Thej  were  conducted  into  a  large  wooden 
building  fenced  round  widi  palisadoes.  It  consisted  of  a  long  pas- 
sage or  lobby,  with  a  nnmber  of  wooden  cages  airanged  on  each 
mSe;  and  into  diese  the  unfortunate  Russians  were  thrust,  eack 
having  his  separate  cage. 

These  cells  or  cages  were  about  sis  fec^  square,  and  eight  feet 
high ;  two  small  wmdows  vritfa  iron  gratings  admitted  the  liglal 
from  vrithout;  a  wooden  bench  and  two  or  three  mats  were 
the  only  lumiture.  Throughout  the  night,  guards  came  frequently 
with  lights  along  the  passage  to  examine  the  cages,  and  the  sen- 
imels  without  plied,  at  intervals,  their  wooden  ratdes.  In  the 
nionimg  water  was  brought  for  vrasfatng,  and  a  physician  made 
his  appearance  to  examine  into  the  healUi  of  the  prisoners :  the 
Captam  now  discovered  that  the  others  were  confined  in  pairs^ 
and  one  of  the  sailors  was  sent  to  keep  him  company. 

On  the  third  day  they  were  marched  with  ropes  round  their  waista, 
and  strongly  guarded,  to  the  house  of  the  governor,  where  they 
were  presented  with  tea  and  tobacco.  A  number  of  childish  ques- 
tion s  were  then  put  to  them,  the  answers  to  all  which  were  care- 
fully written  down.  At  length  the  governor  desired  to  know  if 
some  change  of  religion  had  not  taken  place  in  Russia,  '  as  Las- 
man  wore  a  long  tail,  and  had  thick  hair  which  he  covered  all  (>\  er 
with  flour,  whereas  we  had  our  hair  cut  auite  short  and  did  not 
put  any  flour  on  our  beads and  he  could  not  believe  us,  the 
captain  8a}'8,  when  we  told  him  that  religion  in  our  country  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cut  of  the  hair.  In  the  evening,  af^er  a 
whole  day  spent  in  answering  minute  and  frivolous  questions, 
they  were  marched  back  to  their  cages.  One  question,  however, 
was  to  the  purpose — they  were  asked,  why  they  had  carried  off 
ri!ul  rice  at  Kunashier  wiUiout  the  consent  of  thcovraers? — 
and  whether,  under  the  circtnnstanccs  of  leaving  other  articles  in 
lieu,  any  law  existed  in  Pnssia  which  authorized  them  to  seize  the 
property  of  strangers  i  The  Captain  acknowledged  there  vres  no 
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iiwli  Urn  i  liut  fMMedi  Ih^t  if  »  man  took  only  what  was  oecessarj 
to  support  his  existence^  he  would  not  be  considered  guUty. — 

'  '  With  us/  replied  the  Japanese,  *  it  is  very  difl'erent :  our  laws 
ordain  that  a  man  must  sooner  die  of  hunger  than  touch,  without 
tho  runsent  of  the  owner^  a  single  grain  of  rice  which  does  not  be- 

.  Ioijj»  to  him.' 

'  After  they  had  been  conllned  about  tliree  weeks,  Golownin's 
'  che2>t,  the  portmanteau  of  Messrs.  Moor  and  Chlebuikoff,  and 

*  some  bundles^  were  brought  to  them.  The  first  thought  that  oo 
I  cunedon  the  sight  of  these  was  the  disfresanng  one  that  the]>iana 
'  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese;  but  they  were  soon  re- 
lieved from  their  fears  by  learning  that  tlie  articles  had  been  landed  I 

*  from  the  ship  before  she  left  Kunnshicr;  a  piece  of  intelligence  I 
'  which  revived  the  hope  that  thuir  tate  wotdd  not  remain  lon<:>;  un- 

I  known  in  Hussia :  of  this  they  were  in  a  few  days  more  fnnily  con>  ; 
'  viuced,  when,  on  examination  before  the  governor,  he  drew  from 
Ilia  boa om  a  letter  signed  by  Rikotd  and  Rttdakofl>  two  officers 
of  the  Diana,  in  wbch  they  acquainted  Gotowain  with  their  io- 
tentioii  of  returning  immediately  to  Okotzk,  I 
It  would  be  tedious  to  repeat  the  numerous  examinations  and  • 
cross-4|uestioning9  which  the  prisoners  undervveut  In  fore  the  go- 
vernor who,  they  soon  discovered,  was  fully  niiorracd  of  Lax-  I 
man's  v  it>ii,  Hcsanoff's  embassy,  and,  above  all,  of  the  unauthorized 
proceedings  of  Chwostoff,  to  which  it  was  but  too  evident  they 
offcd  theb  captivity  and  all  the  HI  iieatment  they  had  experienced. 
It  appeared,  indeed,  that  the  Japanese  were  in  possession  of 
documents  which  very  naturally  led  them  to  believe  that  the  con-  j 
duct  of  this  officer  had  been  conformable  to  instructions  received 
from  the  sovereign  of  Russia.    Among  other  papers  was  pro- 
duced a  copy  of  a  proclnmaiion,  and  a  silver  medal,  which  had 
been  given  by  Chwosloti  to  the  chief  ot  a  village  in  the  bay  of 
Auiwa  '  as  a  token  of  the  Russian  Emperor  Alexander  having 
taken  posaeaiioii  of  the  islaiid  of  Ssgaleai,  and  placed  its  inhabit 
irats  under  his  gradoua  pratectioa.' 

At  the  end  of  fifty  days  Golownin  and  his  comrades  were  t:ikc>n 
out  of  their  prison,  bound  with  ropes,  as  before,  and  marched  off 
for  the  capital  of  Matsmai,  wlnrh  thoy  oiitored  in  procession, 
as  they  had  don«*  C1iak  )dadc,  and,  alter  being  paraded  through 
the  streetsj  wwe  tinaily  lodged  in  cajjes  similar  to  those  they  had 
left.  Here  they  underwent  a  nmltitude  of  examinations  before 
the  Bunjo  or  Viceroy,  who  was  infinitely  more  minute  and  in<|ui» 
«itiv€  mm  either  the  governor  of  Cfaakodade  or  Kunaahier. 
He  was  mild^  however,  in  his  manner  of  questioning,  spoke 
kindly  to  them,  and  seemed  to  feel  for  their  unhappy  situation, 
VVh^  Golowiiin  told  him  that  lUey  bad  only  two  requests  to 
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mftke^  first,  that  they  might  be  pemitted  to  retom  to  their  <yfvtt 
country^  or  if  that  could  not  be  gnmted,  to  die^  be  desired  the 
terpreter  to  say  that '  the  Japanese  were  men  and  bad  hearts 
like  other  people,  and  that  tb^  had  no  reason  either  to  fear  or 
despair:'  he  told  them  moreover,  that  they  should  have  plenty 
of  good  provisional  and  ^vaml  winter  clothing  together  with  bear* 
skins  to  sleep  on ;  and,  that  if  it  should  turn  out  that  they  were 
not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  proceedings  of  Chwostoff,  they 
should  all  be  sent  back  to  Russia,  'lliese  were  not  empty  pn^ 
mises ;  for  they  found  that  their  provisions  wore  infinitely  sope* 
rior,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  to  what  they  had  yet  had  ;  and 
so  kind  and  attentive  were  all  around  them,  that  they  ventured  to 
ask  for  a  whidow  in  the  side  w  all  of  their  jail  to  admit  light  and 
allow  thcni  to  look  out;  this,  however,  was  refused  on  the  plea 
tliat  the  bleak  north  winds  miglit  injure  tlieir  liealtli  :  so  careful  in- 
deed were  they  in  this  respect,  that  a  physieian  raine  twice  a  day 
to  visit  them,  and  if  any  ihiu'^  ailed  any  of  tlio  jun  iv,  he  trencriilly 
brou;^hl  ;iiiotli('r  M'ith  him.  Their  condition  coiilimied  h>  unprovp, 
and  tuwaul^  till  md  of  the  year  tlic  Imiuvm  (  niHlt  si  riuled  so  tar 

m 

as  to  tell  tliein  that  he  believed  they  hati  no  evil  mti  nti  ous  in  visit- 
ing the  eoasts  of  Japan,  and  that  he  had  sent  a  stalt  nu nt  of  tho 
case  to  thr  Kmperor  at  Yeddo,  wliicb  he  hoped  would  procure 
an  order  for  their  release. 

Tlie  curds  were  now  for  the  first  time  r*  inuvctl  ii  oiu  iheir  bodies, 
and  their  cajies  knocked  down ;  the  tioor  was  laid  with  planks 
and  covered  with  mats,  so  that  they  had  a  s|)acious  room  to  walk 
in,  and  were  at  liberty  to  converse  freely  w  ith  each  other.  Their 
meals  too  w  * n  sorved  up  with  neatness  and  decencv.  All  these 
changes  nispm  d  them  witli  lively  hopes  of  soon  regainini;  iheir 
liberty  and  returning  to  iuissia,  when  the  arrival  of  the  uovi  nior 
of  Kunaselii«  r  put  an  enil  to  all  their  Hattering  dream.*.;  and  with 
the  cxeejHKin  of  being  caired,  their  treatment,  if  not  so  cniel  as 
at  lirst,  was  at  least  marked  u  illi  equal  inditlerenre  and  ei  inleiiipt. 
Their  old  enemy,  it  seems,  hail  procured  fresh  doeunu  iUs  which, 
in  the  minds  of  tliis  jt  alous  people,  were  su|)posed  to  implicate 
them,  as  well  as  the  Russian  govt  iiuuent,  in  the  proceedimrs  of 
Chuubtoff,  It  is  ])erfectly  astonishing  h^u  ujany  trifthiir  circum* 
iilanccs,  utterly  unconnected  either  with  Chwostoti  or  Gt)lu\\nin, 
wre  brought  to  bear  on  the  supposed  views  of  the  Russian  go- 
vernment against  Japan.  The  visit  of  Captain  Brou  jliioii  to  one 
of  the  Kurile  islands  was  coupled  with  some  insinuaiions  of  the 
Dutch  atNangasaki  respecting  the  sinisti  r  intentions  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  construed  into  a  concerted  plan  with  ilie  Uussians  to 
extend  their  power  b  the  east;  the  renegade  Dutchmen,  resident 
in  Japan,  having  assured  them  that  England,  acting  by  sea,  and 
Budsia  by  kuid,  had,  for  their  ultimate  object,  to  divide  China  and 
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itfiiii  Iit«weett'tiieiii4  Tin,  they  said,  was  coifobonted  by -tho 
jtMOt  appeatanoe  of  an  £ngliBh  frigate*  in  the  bay  of  Na»f 


*  Thh  WW  the  Fiiaetdii,  o(  whose  iinpriidoul  visit  wc  {!ave  some  account  in  Number 
XLL  p.  'Alii.  \V«  tc«rii,  deep  regn^t,  troiii  rt-crnt  iuturnmtiiin,  ihal,  fur  this  net  of 
uul!<k:rcl ion  oil  the  part  (jf  liiT  aiMiniiiiKirr,  nui  oiilv  the  innocent  (:ovenior,  bnt  four 
ofiirr  olfkem  have  since  atoned  with  tlieir  iivei,  iiavin};  been  deemed  cnininal  lor  lh« 
IRieraJ  Mipplirs  wliich  tfiey  setit  to  the  I'rigate,  and  for  not  having  $unh  her  with  the  cau« 
ni*n  of  tlie  fort!  Aiumtg  this  singular  people,  an  olFccr  accuH-d  of  an  otTcncc,  iT  guilty 
oi  the  ctiar||e,  rnvait*  noi  tlte  issue  of  « trial,  but  if  he  would  ieav«  bvhiod  him  an  IniMiurk 
kWt  liaaii*,-  hbftxwt  hb  <mn  useutioiwr ;  uod  the  ttnfbrtaiwie  ^gan^aot  and  feb  iMir 
cuadjuton  accordioRlj  rip^H'd  up  their  bowels,  wiiich  is  esteemed  the  mo^t  honourablo 
waj  ol'lnctrtiu^  dcuiii*  Ordeia  were  issued  at  the  Mtnu  time  to  scixe  Kn|^ishmen 
vrhcrrvcr  ilu-y  wcm  to  be  found ;  and  ao  exasperated  was  the  ^overtimetit  of  Japan 
ai^ainst  tdcni  on  thU  Hcctitint,  that  the  intiTprcter  tuld  Goiownin  he  had  no  doubt  tins 
crew  of  4itT  tlttglislt  msel  arrimg  ou  the  coast  oT  Japan  would  be  dealt  with  exactly 
aa  he  aod  nia  ooin|Ninions  had  been. 

It  apjM'.ir>,  !i(»vv  I  :  il  .  T  ilic^r  linvc not  ventured  to  carry  their  threats  into  cxoaition. 
We  have  now  belurc  ii»  tJie  iournal  of  a  very  intelligait  and  aiterpdntng  olQcer*  Captain 
Gofldan  of  ihe  oaay.  wlm»  in  Joiw  1818,  cuttfed  Iho  Imj  of  Jeddo  in  a  little  brig  of 

>i\ty-fivc  tons  {iiirdiii  froniOtliotA.  lie  was  visited  imniediafciv  by  two  DlTiccrs  wliom, 
Irutu  their  great  gravity,  he  supposed  to  be  of  high  rank.  He  told  them  he  had  come 
urnHj  to  obtain  pemiMfon  to  fetam  lo  tlwni  with  u  cargo  of  ^ooda  for  lahs.  Tbey  wdA 
ic  HHist  uijuhip  the  rndrtpr  and  allow  it,  with  all  the  ;irms  ruid  ammnnitinn,  l  i  h'.-  taken 
>ii  shun-.  The  vessel  was  tlK  ii  Mirrounded  by  a  circle  ui  about  twenty  small  boats,  aud 
leyond  iIk-ms,  by  another,  of  about  sixty  larger  guard  and  g«n>boats,  besides  two  M 
hrce  jmik*  iiiouiiting  fi  number  ot'i^tins.  After  thi»c  judicious  precautions  against  forae, 
wa  tulerprctcrs  caiuc  uti  board,  unc  &pcakii)g  Dutch,  tlie  utlier  knowing  something  of 
(Russian,  niid  ttotli  a  little  KngKsh.  They  inquired  if  the  ve*><el  heinnged  to  the  East 
(lulin  f'liiiipiuiv ,  if  tlif  Enijli'sh  wore  frknds  witli  the  Dutch,  and  if  (!uptaiii  Golowniii 
A  us  at  ( )i.iiutzk.  They  a&ked  after  tiie  king  of  liullund,  tlii>  king  of  J>'rauce,  aud  Buoua- 
Nirtc.  They  knew  the  naiaes  and  USes  of  tlie  varions  nautical  instruments,  and  said  that 
he  best  of  these  end  other  articles  were  made  in  Luiidon.  In  a  suhsocpicnt  visit  they 
t>IH  Captain  Gordon,  that  |)erniission  could  not  be  grunted  for  his  trading  to  Japan,  ba 
»y  t  h^ir  law  s  all  foreign  intercourse  was  interdicted  exiMrpt  at  Nangasaki,  and  there  only 
il«w«d  with  the  Dutch  and  ChincMi,  and  that  tbe  ^overm^  deaired  tiiey  would  lake 
lick  ileparturc  the  moroetit  the  wind  waft  fair.  Captain  Gordon  offered  the  interpreiera 
ornc  trlfliiip  pren-nr,  hut  they  were  prohibited,  they  s  lid,  from  itcccpl'mg  it.  Every  thing 
hnt  had  been  faken  on  abure  was  caiet'uUy  tetwned,  aud  abottt  thirty  hoila  vote  aeal 
oar  tho  vesirl  out  of  tbe  bay. 

Captain  GurJcm  s|>eak5  in  high  terms  of  the  polite  and  affable  conduct  of  the  Japa- 
cse  towards  iheiu  and  towards  one  another.  The  shores  were  crowded  with  spectators* 
iirl  no  soon  as  tbe  guard  boats  bad  left  them,  not  leia  than  twotboosand  nsibm  capo 
It  buurd  in  succession,  all  eager  ti»  I>arii  r  fur  trifles.  Havin^r  no  >h(  eji,  and  warm  cloth- 
beiiij^  necessary  in  the  winter  ntonths.  Captain  Gordon  thinks  that  our  woollen 
loths  would  be  ^Ttieotarty  acceptable  to  then  \  and  that  wiUi  respect  to  cotton  «Ml« 
ifc*"  '.•oiuls,  iiull^o  and  sugar,  Benual  w.iuld  bo  iMailei|iintc  to  the  supply :  he  thinks 
Uo  liust  Uie  uiiiieroJ  ncbe»  of  Japan  would  furnish  mure  Uum  suihdeut  n'turus  for  such 
titnoiise  deniaitds.  We  dilTerwith  Captain  Gordon  altogether  on  this  point;  Ibr 
litiKimh  we  deem  it  a  very  unfortunate,  and  indeed  n  very  culpable  omtsition  on  aor 
-MX,  itut  U}  have  eadeavoured  to  open  a  more  friaidly  intercourse  with  Japan*  duciug 
le  nanny  year*  in  which  we  had  the  entire  cooinand  of  tlie  whole  oriental  archipelago; 
■c  rtf^^ret  this,  not  lo  mtieh  bccaw^c  wc  lost  the  opportunity  <  i' '  •  '  luiinu'  our  commcrre, 
for  vtc  believe  the  wnnti  ut  this  people  are  few,  and  their  supcrtluuub  produce  neitlier 
Mnt  tior  valuable,)  as  that  wc  let  slip  the  er(  a»iun  of  ooavtndRg  this  proud  and  jcakms 
:)vrrnmfnt  tliai  the  few  Dutchmen,  on  whom  they  were  lon|^«ieoatonied  to  trample^ 
ro         lite  Ik'M  <«peciiiien  of  Chri<itian  Europe. 

We'  cannot  close  this  slight  notice  of  Captain  Gordon,  without  ciplMling oar  respect 
r  hi^  rt,  r ..  ..  r  m,iA  51^  <«|f>ff|y^..  -itl.  ^Im.  »h«U  i.f  hl^ >iiiwt«iWa  Mj^pliiad  iia 

I*  iittic  luiaauwe. 
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gwaki,  whieby  lliey  added,  could  lie  for  no  other  pwfM  thHitto 
cKKOiine  the  slite  of  the  butKMir  Md  fortificttmiSi  pmnnta  $k> 

die  meditated  attack,  as  she  wm  observed  lo  trice  mnidHigs. 

By  the  month  of  March,  however,  the  Russians  were  so  to  ro» 
instated  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  Bunyo  that  they  had  permiv^ 
MOD  to  walk  about  the  town,  with  a  guard ;  aad  in  April  they  wem 
released  from  their  prim  and  remored  to  a  private  dwcUing- 
hoote.  They  were  far  however  from  bewg  easy  with  regard  td 
tbe  intentions  of  the  cbort;  the  Bunyo  had  desired  them  to 
jegard  die  Japanese  as  their  brothers  and  countrymen ;  which  they 
construed  into  a  hint  that  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  stay 
there,  and  banish  every  thought  of  Russia ;  and  so  powerfully  did 
this  impression  operate,  that  they  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to 
use  every  endeavour  to  escape;  determined  to  perish  rather  than 
remain  in  Japan.  Mr.  Moor  however  declined  entering  into  the 
confederacy.  Something  extraordinary  had  been  observed  in  tlie 
conduct  of  this  young  man ;  at  first  he  was  the  life  of  tlie  com- 
paiiy ;  but  all  at  once  he  had  become  gloomy  and  reserved,  ex- 
cept with  the  Japatiose,  in  whnse  !nnp;aai:e  In  liad  made  consi- 
derable progress.  He  assured  them  that  all  his  relations  resided 
in  Germany ;  and  lie  had  previously  informed  Ah  xci  ot  his  design 
of  entering  the  Japanese  service  as  Kuropcan  interpreter:  the 
Hussians  therefore  considered  hnn  as  a  dangerous  person,  aud  de- 
termined to  hasten  tlie  execution  of  their  project;  which  was  to 
escape  to  the  sca-shore|  seize  upon  a  boat,  and  stand  across  to  the 
coast  of  Tartary. 

By  the  end  of  April  they  had  succeeded  in  burrow  ing  the 
ground  beneath  the  palisadoes;  and,  in  tlie  middle  of  the  niL''ht', 
they  crept  out,  one  by  one,  leaving  Alexei  and  Moor  behmd. 
Directing  their  course  to  the  northward  they  ascended  the  hills, 
the  summits  of  which  were  covered  with  snow.  For  eijrht  nights 
they  continued  to  wander  through  thickets  or  scramble  among  pre- 
cipitous rocks,  in  imminent  danger  at  every  step  of  failing  di^wn 
deep  ravines.  In  these  ravines  ihey  concealed  themselves  by  day, 
marking,  as  well  as  they  could,  the  direction  uf  the  sea-coast,  to- 
wards which  they  bent  their  steps  by  night.  At  lejigth  they 
reached  a  village  on  the  shore  and  found  tw  o  boaL^,  l)ut  they  were 
hauled  upon  the  beach,  and  they  had  not  strength  to  humch  them  : 
they  therefore  passed  on,  and  saw  a  boat  alloat,  M'iih  a  teat  near 
it.  Being  almost  famished  with  hunger,  one  of  the  sailors  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  tent  hoping  tu  tind  something  eatable,  but 
grasped  the  head  of  a  person  who  was  sleeping  tliere.  The  man 
roared  out,  and  the  fugitives  fearing  that  the  noise  w<)nl(i  alarm 
the  inhabitants,  made  the  l)est  of  their  wa^  back  to  the  hillH, 

On  the  eighth  day  tbey  observed  that  th,ey  wer«  suirounded  by 
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I  aoldiBMi  vim  chiio  lo  Ihttn  rwry  quietiy^  boMvd  tlitir  handb 
y  fUgUbfihtllfafl  ihcir  backs,  and  led  nem  to  a  neighbouripg  homOf 
■  where  Ibey  were  supplied  with  sacchi,  boiled  rice,  raditibea  and 

0  tea.  They  now  discovered  th^t,  from  the  monicnt  of  their  sct- 
^-  ting  off,  they  had  been  regularly  trucked  every  day,  ami  all  llirir 

motiuiis  Mtitrhed  by  tins  paiiv.    Why  they  were  not  .seized 
sooner  Cupluxn  Golowtiiu  couiii  iiut  guess,  uulebs  it  \\a»  thai  the 
It  4ipeiieie  feered  that  through  desperation  they  might  have  slain 
ii  wne  of  the  troops,  or  coBunitted  suicide.  They  were  marched 

1  back  Id  Metsmai  and  conducted  to  the  cwitle.  The  Buuyo  ex- 
1^  pressed  not  the  slightest  displeasure,  but  merely  asked  GoIowjud 

what  induced  them  to  escape,  and  told  them  their  plan  was  not 
,j  <mly  very  ill-contrived,  but  also  very  ^vrong,  as,  had  it  succeeded, 
f  himsehf  and  man^  others  must  have  auswered  for  it  with  their 
^  lives. 

^  .  Moor  had^  in  -the  interval,  used  all  bis  endeavours  to  prejudice 
{}  the  Japaneae  against  his  companions ;  but  thej  had  the  satisfao- 
^  turn  to  hear  from  the  viceniy  that,  all  circumstanees  considered, 
^  his  good  opinioii  of  them  was  not  changed ;  notwitbstaading 

^  which  they  were  sent  to  a  new  prison,  and  Golownin  and 
I  Chlebnikotl*  put  mto  separate  cages.    Here  things  went  on  much 
^  as  usual  till  the  month  of  February,  in  tlie  second  year  of  their 
^  confiuemeut,  when  it  was  communicated  to  them  as  a  pruiuund 
'   aeerety  not  to  be  made  known  until  the  arrival  of  a  new  buoyo, 
tkalilwaadeeMedatoottittolibeiatethem.  The  Rnssians,  bo w- 
ewer,  bad  no  great  cause  to  fidkitate  themselves  on  this  dmdaUp 
^  aa  it  waa  caMed,  since  every  thing  remained  just  as  before;  and 
they  appear  tf)  hnvc  finally  owed  their  deliverance  to  the  active 
mid  iutelligeut  mterterence  of  a  native  whom  Captain  Rikord  (to 
\  whose  narrative  we  are  now  arrived)  haci  seized  on  the  coast  the 
^  preceding  year,  and  carried  to  Ukotzk,  whence  he  returned  with 
'  iiim  to  Kunashier,  about  the  middle  of  June. 
*     Our  readers  will  recollect  that  Captain  Golownin  had  bcNM 
'  deooyed  into  the  Ibrt  of  Kunashier,  and  made  prisoner  witb 
aovatal  of  his  crew.  It  is  at  this  point  that  Captain  Hikord,  who 
'  was  then  second  in  command  on  board  the  sloop,  takes 
'    ^e  interesting;  narrative,  with  which  we  shall  now  proceed. 
'       The  othcers  of  the  Diana,  perceiving  through  their  telescopes 
'   what  bad  happened  on  the  beach,  determined  to  stand  closer 
'   in  and  attack  the  fort ;  but  finding  the  water  too  shoal  to  admit 
'  «f  their  coming  near  enouf^  for  ueir  small  pieces  to  take  effecti 
I  asMl  being  fired  at  by  the  Japanese^  they  retired  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  guns,  and  remained  three  days  in  die  vaui  hope  of  leaiiH 
ingtiM^ula  of  their  companions.  Ontfaa  seoonddagrabaidarwas 
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seen  to  put  off  irom  the  ihore,  mi  to  thitnr  out  •  tilirwii 
bkefc  peimaDt.  AbotttwMMiiied  toMewlHttiti^|l*«aMii; 
but  tbe  Japanese  Ind  attached  a  rope  to  it,  by  ivUch  it  «•» 
ptTce))Ubly  drawn  back,  in  order  to  entice  tbe  Rnnini  Wttm 

atui  thus  to  »v\  possession  of  her. 

It  Mas  now  tl«  t(  riniiu'<l  to  put  on  slioro,  at  the  distant  aixidr- 
.st  i  ud  villain  ,  tin-  liiuMi  and  ollirr  ;\rti(  lrs  h<'I(>ngiii£»  to  the  debro-i? 
utHctrri)  uittl  M'uini'i),  uud  to  ri  tuin  to  Okotzk  to  lay  betorentj 
government  an  account  of  their  proceedings.  lounediildfe 
tbeir  arrival  Captain  Rikord  let  off  for  Irfcutik  willi  Iba  inMi 
of  proceeding  to  Petersburgh.   At  Irkutsk  be  bad  tbe  Mbdr 
tion  to  find  that  tbe  governor  hadab«ady  dispatched  an  acmaf 
(be  unfortintatc  transaction  to  the  capital;  but  Alexander 
engaged  in  more  important  matters,  and  had  little  leisure  totluB 
ot  Ja|)an:  orders,  however,  were  dispatched  for  llie  Diana  U^' 
tuni  in  the  succeeding  ^ear  to  Kunashier  to  ascertain,  U  p 
aible,  the  fiite  of  Golownui  and  hia  unfortunate  conipaniooi. 

Captain  Rikord  carried  back  witb  bin  a  Japaiwir,  cfi 
name  of  Leonsaimo,  who  had  been  seiaed  hf  Chowstoff,  wi  ^ 
others  who  had  suffered  sbipfrreck  on  tha  coaiit  of  KaaMcbiU 
in  the  liope  of  exchanging  them  for  the  seven  Russians, 
reaching  Kunaschicr  bay,  now  named  by  tlicni  The  Umi  of 
ceit,  the  l{nssians  j)er<  t'i\r«l  that  a  new  hattrrv  ot'  luurteeiii^ 
iiud  been  erected.    iSot  a  Japanese  appeared  ;  all  the  biulfiu. 
were  covered  with  striped  clotli ;  and  the  boats  drawn  up  oi  <^ 
shore.   As  Leontaimo,  in  his  six  years  caplitity,  bad  knv 
the  Ritssian  language.  Captain  Rikord  dictaled  a  abort  knat 
tbe  governor,  stating  his  having  brought  back  the  Japanair,» 
requesting  the  restoration  of  his  ciuuitrA  inen  ;  but  this  ^ 
man  av:iiU'<l  liiiii^»*lf  <»t  the  ncc:«>ion  l(»  w  rit«'  his  own  stor.  ^ 
Mliich  It  siipno'Nril  In   luui  not  timidly  adli*  rt  d  to  th«^  inH 

for  when  Captain  ivilvoid  asked  for  the  copy  of  what  iie  haduntl>^ 
he  put  the  paper  in  Ins  inouth,  Mid  after  chewing  it,  with  a  c» 
ning  and  spiteful  i  xpn  ssion  of  countenance,  swallmvcd  tbealik 
'llie  original  letter  was  then  sent  by  one  of  tbe  Japatss,k<* 
his  landnig,  tbe  batteries,  for  tbe  first  time,  opaBed  mfm^ 
Diana,    'i  hh  man  returned  no  more. 

Three  days  altrr  a  s«  < ond  Japanese  was  dispatched  with  a ar 
mor.nulnm  in  tin-  Uussuin  lnn<;na«je.    lit-  came  hack,  sa\inctl» 
the  governor  would  not  receive  the  paper,  and  that  the  Kun"* 
had  thrust  him  out  of  tlie  castle  by  force.    N  othing  now  rusa^l 
bat  to  dispatcb  Leoosakno^  wbo,  by  bis  own  aocooot,  was  s 
son  of  some  impodmice  aasong  bis  contiimen.   Oo  Ibefsi^l 
ing  day  he  returned,  and  taking  Captain  Hikord  and  Lieatfi^ 
liudakoff  into  tbe  cabin,  8aid^<  tbey  are  aU  dead!'  Sinick  ^ 
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hainm  afrtbis  aeemmt,  the  firstjnpnmkwi  to  attecakihe  place 
T-H  Avenge  the  murder  of  their  comndes ;  but  wishing  to  be  fully 
cntified  of  the  fac^  lieonsaimo  was  sent  once  more  to  obtain 
fmn  tke  comaandant  a  iimtten  confirmation  of  his  wtelligence — 
but  he  never  returned. 

DHennined  not  to  quit  the  bay  in  this  state  of  uncertainty^  the 
next  step  was  to  seize  any  vessel  that  might  be  cither  entering  or 
gcnngottt  of  the  Iiarbour.  On  the  sccomi  day  they  succeeded  in 
CBpUifiDg  a  batdar,  tlic  crew  of  which  immediately  jumped  over- 
iKMDd  Hid  escaped.  Next  momhig  a  laii^e  Japanese  ship  was 
seen  stneimg  towards  the  harbour.  On  bemg  braught  to,  severil 
of  the  crew  threw  themselves  into  the  sea;  some  of  them  were 
|Ncked  up  by  the  Diana's  boats,  some  swam  ashore ;  and  nine  - 
were  drowned* 

The  captain  was  conducted  into  the  cabin  of  the  Diana;  his 
nch  yelk>w  dress,  his  sabre,  and  other  circumstances,  indicated 
that  he  was  a  person  of  some  distinction.   Having  sahited  Captaiu 
Rikordy  with  ^eat  frankness  of  manner,  and  seated  himself  r>n  a 
cfaair»be  said  his  name  was  Takaylaif-Kachi,  that  he  was  part-owner 
of  several  ships,  and  that  ten  belonged  entirely  to  hmiself.  On 
abewin<r  him  the  letter  written  by  Ijeonsaimo,  h(»  immediately  ex- 
clauned,  *  Captain  Moor  and  five  Russians       now  in  the  rity  of 
Matsmai/    'Hiis  was  joyful  intellii^ence;  but  tlie  year  bemg  now 
too  far  advanced  to  remain  on  tlic  coast,  Captain  Rikord  deter- 
mined to  return  to  Okotzk,  taking  with  him  ihc  Japanese  mer- 
chant.   On  intimaiiiiix  tins  intention,  he  replied,  with  a  cool- 
ness that  astoniiilied  them  all/  Very  well,  I  am  ready  ;*  and  being 
told  that  he  should  remain  with  him  (Kikonl;  while  there,  ami  be 
brought  back  the  following  year,  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  re- 
conciled to  his  destiny.    It  w  as  proposed  to  itike  four  Japanese 
out  of  the  vessel  to  attend  on  him,  but  hi    iiiti<  lU  il  that  they 
might  not  be  carried  away,  as  he  appreln  luli  d  tliey  would  die 
of  L^rief ;  he  was  however  overruled,  and  four  men  were  selected 
tor  ibis  purpose. 

l  )n  board  the  ship  was  a  Japanese  huiy  \^  ho  had  been  the  in- 
separable conipuiiion  of  Takaytay-Kachi  on  his  voyages:  desirous 
ot  seein^^  the  stnuvicrs,  she  w  as  brought  on  board  the  Diana,  but 
ap{>eared  timid  and  embairaiijcd. 

•  On  reaching  the  cabirv  door  (says  Captain  Rikord)  she  uisheil  to 
take  off  her  straw  shoes,  but  as  there  v.- ere  neiihcr  mats  nor  carpets,  1 
explained  to  her,  by  sioris,  that  tins  icLiuhir  mark  of  politeness  min;ht  be 
dispensed  with.  On  entering  the  t  aljui,  she  placed  both  hamls  on  her 
bead,  with  the  p.ilnis  outwards,  aiui  saluted  us  by  bending  her  bod^ir 
very  low.  I  conducted  her  to  a  chair,  and  Kachi  requested  her  to  at 
dow  n.  I  oriuQuicly  for  thb  unexpected  visitor,  there  was,  on  board  our 
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^emtif  a  joviig  and  baiidsome  woman,  tbe  wife  of  our  surgeon's  mat** 
The  Japanese  lady  seemed  highly  pleased,  on  being  introduced  to  her, 

and  they  quickly  formed  an  intimacy.    Our  countrywoman  endea.* 
voured  to  cntertriin  the  foreigner  with  what  tlie  women  of  all  countries 
delii^ht  in;  she  shewed  her  Irt  liinkcts.    Our  visitor  behmed  with  all 
tite  ease  ot  a  woman  of  fashion;  she  exanimed  the  ornaments  with  greaC 
cariosity,  and  expressed  her  admiration  by  an  agreeable  smile.  But 
the  fair  complexion  of  our  countrywoman  teemed  moat  of  all  to  attni<4 
her  attention.  Sbe  passed  her  bands  over  ber  face,  as  though  ih«  tnm^ 
pected  it  had  been  painted,  and,  with  a  smile,  exclaimed  ^  yatti  yoetP* 
which  signite  fOOoL   I  ot^rved,  that  our  visitor  was  somewhat  vain  of 
her  new  ornaments,  and  I  held  a  looking-glass  before  her,  that  she 
might  see  how  they  became  her.    The  Russian  lady  placed  herself  inv- 
me(lf?Uely  behind  her,  in  order  to  shew  her  the  difference  of  their  com- 
plexions.   She  inimediately  pushed  the  glasi»  ai»ide,  and  good  liurnf)ur- 
edlv  said  "  vane!  varte!"  (not  good).    She  herself  might  have  been 
called  handsome;  ber  face  was  of  the  oval  form,  her  features  regular, 
and  her  little  mouth,  when  open,  disclosed  a  set  of  fbining  black  lac- 
jpeied  teeth*  Her  black  eye-brows,  which  had  the  appearance  of  haw- 
ing been  penciled,  overarched  a  pair  of  sparkling  dark  eyes,  whick 
were  b^  no  means  deeply  seated.  Her  hair  was  black,  and  roiled  op 
in  the  form  of  a  turban,  without  any  ornament,  except  a  few  small  tor- 
toise-shell combs.     She  was  about  the  middle  size,  and  ele;^antly 
formed.    Ih-r  drrss  consisted  of  six  wadded  silk  garments,  similar  to 
oiii  fzituiis;  cdcli  fastened  round  the  lower  pari  of  the  waist  by  a 

separate  bund,  and  drawn  close  together  from  the  girdle  downwards. 
They  were  all  of  different  colours,  and  the  upper  one  was  black.  Iler 
articulation  was  slow,  and  her  voice  soft.  Her  countenance  was  ex* 
pressive  and  interesting,  and  she  was  altogether  calculated  to  make  a 
very  agreeable  impression.  She  could  not  be  more  than  eighteen. 
Wc  entertained  her  with  fine  green  tea  and  sweetmeats,  of  which  she 
eat  and  (!r;ink  moderately.  On  (akin^!;  Icnve  I  made  her  some  presents, 
w  ith  which  she  appeared  to  he  very  mucii  pleased.  I  hinted  to  our 
C(  mil  try  woman,  that  she  should  embrace  her.  When  the  Japanese  ob- 
served what  was  intended,  sbe  ran  into  her  arms,  and  kissed  her  with 
a  smile.'— pp.  201— 26'3. 

On  the  11th  Sepleniber  they  left  the  bay  and  stt  rrcd  for 
Kamtschatka,  where  they  landed  on  the  \2tk  of  the  tol lowing 
month.  The  Japanese  made  himself  exceedingly  agreeable,  set 
about  leamu)^  the  Russian  laniruacre,  and  never  once  uttered  a 
reproach  on  Captain  Hikord,  who  had  been,  however  reluctantly, 
the  cause  of  his  nnstortunes;  he  said  he  perceived  the  linger  of 
God  ill  w  hat  had  happened,  and  only  hoped  he  should  be  able  to 
stand  the  cold  climate  of  Kamtscliaika.  In  short,  the  whole  con- 
duct of  this  most  interesting  and  woi  thy  man  was  well  calculated 
to  command  the  attt  nliun  and  sympathy  id  the  Russians  of  Kamt- 
schatka;  ami  their  kindness  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind 
iu  lavuui  ui  a  people  whom  he  had  inthcrto  been  taught  io  <b  t  ad. 

Kachi 
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Kachi  continued  tranquil  and  in  g(jo<l  lioalth  until  tbc  middle 
of  winter,  when  the  death  of  two  of  iiis  attendaots  greatly  afl'ected 
him — he  became  melaiichuiy,  complained  of  indisposition,  and 
told  the  surgeon  he  was  certam  he  should  die ;  his  real  disorder, 
howem>  was  *  the  home  sickness/  which  ihe  prepamttons  for  de- 
pmtuie  speedily  relieved,  lliey  arrived  in  Kunasbier  bay  in  June ; 
but  not  a  living  being  made  its  appearance  along  the  whole  line 
of  coast.  Kachi  however  ordered  his  two  Japanese  to  carry  a 
messa}:^e  to  the  governor  of  tlie  island.  Hikord  asked  liim  if  he 
lad  dirorted  them  to  hrintr  back  circumstantial  nifomiation  re- 
ipectnig  liis  countrymen,  and  if  he  would  pledge  himself  for  their 
return  to  the  ship? — he  replied  simply  in  the  negative,  which  a 
ittle  startled  Capbun  Rikord,  who  in  a  moment  of  heat  said  to 
Jie  two  Japanese, '  Then  tell  the  governor  from  me,  if  he  prevents 
four  retumin*,^,  and  permits  me  to  receive  no  information,  I  will 
:arry  your  chief  back  to  Okotzk,  where  some  ships  of  war  will 
his  very  year  be  fitted  out,  and  armed  men  put  onboard  them, to 
jemand  tlie  liberation  of  the  Kii.-^^ian  prisoners.  1  will  wait 
)nly  three  days  for  his  answer.' — ^I'his  message,  thus  hastily  given, 
ieveloped  the  noble  and  energetic  character  of  this  extraordinary 
nan. 

*  At  theB^vor^  Takaytay-Kacbi  changed  countenance^  but  said, 
with  much  calmness,—"  Commander  uf  the  Imperial  Ship,* (he  always 
idilressed  me  thus  on  important  occasions,)  *'  ihou  counselcst  rashly. 
Thy  orders  to  the  Governor  of  Kuriashier  seem  to  contain  much,  but, 
according  to  our  laws,  they  contain  little.  In  vain  dost  thou  threaten 
:o  carry  me  to  Okotsk.  My  men  may  be  detained  on  shore ;  but  nei- 
her  two  nor  yet  two  thousand  sailors  can  answer  for  me.  Wherefore, 
[  i;ivc  thee  previous  notice,  tlial  it  will  not  br  in  thy  power  to  tuke  me 
o  Okotzk  : — but  of  i^.  it  I  creafler.  But,  icll  me,  whether  it  be  under 
bese  conditions  only  tiiui  my  sailors  are  to  be  sent  on  shore?*- 

*  *'  Yes,"  said  I,  *'  as  Commander  of  a  ship  of  war,  I  cannot,  under 
bese  circumstances,  act  otherwise,** 

*  "  Well,"  replied  he;  "  allow  me  to  give  my  sailors  my  la.st  and 
Host  urgent  instructions  as  to  what  they  must  commuiiicatL-  from  me 
o  the  Governor  of  Kunashier,  for  now  1  will  neither  send  the  promised 
etter,  nor  any  other  written  document.** 

'  After  this  conversation,  during  which  he  sat,  according  to  the  Ja- 
'>incse  custom,  ^\ith  his  le^s  \iiulcr  him,  he  rose  up,  and  adrlressed 
lie  very  earnestly  in  the  follow ing  terms: — "Thou  knowest  enough  of 
Japanese  to  understand  all  that  I  may  say,  in  plain  and  easy  words,  to 
nny  sailors.  ,  I  would  not  wish  that  thou  shouldst  have  any  ground  to 
tuspect  roe  of  hatchin;;  base  designs."  He  then  sat  down  again,  when 
lis  sailors  approached  him  on  their  knees,  and,  hangiiii;  down  their 
leads,  listened  with  deep  attention  to  his  words.  He  then  reminded 
ihera,  circuinstanuuily,  of  the  day  on  which  they  were  carried  on  board 
»f  the  JXema  ;  of  Ihe  manner  in  which  they  had  been  treated  on  board 
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tlM  dnp  and  in  Kmttdbatlw;  of  didirbwring  iiilNibit«<l  tlie  mialtU6m^ 

mtk  mv,  and  being curetiilly  providtid  for;  of  the  death  of  ibeir  two 
couiicryincn  and  the  Kurile,  notwithstanding  all  the  attention  besto\ve«l 
on  them  by  the  Russian  physician ;  and,  finally,  tiiat  tin-  siiip  had  has- 
tily rt'tiirni'd  to  Japan  on  account  of  his  own  health.  All       he  iiirecte<l 
them  failhtullv  to  relate,  and  concluded  with  the  wannest  commeiula- 
lions  of  n»e,  and  earnest  expicsbioiis  nt"  gratitude  for  the*  cnre  which  I 
had  taken  of  hini  at  sea  and  on  land.    He  then  sank  into  a  tieep  silence, 
and  prayed.    Hereupon,  lie  delivered  to  the  sailor  vrhom  lie  most 
<c»Ceeined,  his  picture,  to  be  conveyed  to  his  wife;  and  bis  large  sabro 
wbicb  be  called  bis  petemal  tword,  to  be  presented  to  bis  only  son  aad 
beir.  After  the  whole  of  this  solemn  ceremony  was  finished,  be  stood 
upf  and  with  a  frank  and,  indeed,  a  very  cbi^ttl  expression  of 
countenance,  asked  me  for  some  brandy  to  treat  his  9aiIon  at  parting, 
lie  (hank  with  them,  and  accompanied  them  on  deck  without  ginng 
them  anv  further  charge. — Wi-  then  landed  them,  and  they  proceeded, 
without  inlerrujJlion,  towards  ihe  Tort i  ess. 

*  All  that  passed  between  Kachi  and  the  sailors  who  were  separated 
from  him,  together  with  the  significant  words — **  It  will  not  be  in  thy 
power  to  take  me  to  Okotzk,"  gave  me  much  anxiety.  The  return  of 
•the  sailors  appeared  to  be  very  uncertain.  1  could  retain  their  sick 
master  as  a  hostaget  bnt  I  conld  not  prevent  bis  rash  speech  from  being 
realised.  Whether  I  should  put  him  asboK  w  a  matter  of  diflScnlt 
deliberation,  and  yet,  all  circumstances  considered,  that  appeared  to 
me  tlie  course  likely  to  prove  mnst  beneficial  to  our  impri*;oned  com- 
rades. In  ca>e  he  should  not  return,  1  resolved  to  proceed  imme«liately 
to  the  fortress.  1  knew  enougii  of  Japanese  to  make  myself  understood, 
and  I  ihon;:;ht,  if  our  companions  were  still  alive,  such  a  proreeiling 
could  not  render  their  fate  woi^se;  while,  in  case  they  were  deati,  the 
whole  afflur,  together  with  all  my  anxieties,  wanld  be  speedily  brought 
to  a  decision.  I  commnn^icated  my  ideas  to  tbe  senior  of  my  ofliceia, 
as  it  was  necessary  for  tbe  service  to  give  him  early  information,  in  con- 
sequence of  tbe  execation  of  some  duties  remaining  yet  incomplete. 
As  he  concurred  with  me  in  opinion,  I  told  Kachi,  that  he  might  go 
on  shore  as  soon  as  he  pleased,  and  that  I  would  trust  to  hi<  honour 
for  his  return.    If  he  did  not  come  ajTuin  it  would  cost  me  my 

*  **  I  understand/'  answered  he.  Thou  darest  not  return  loOkot/k 
without  a  written  testiniuiual  of  the  fate  of  thy  CH»uiUrymen;  and,  for 
my  part,  the  slightest  stain  on  my  honour  will  be  at  the  expense  ul  aiy 
life.  I  thank  you  for  tbe  confidence  placed  in  me;  J  had  before  re- 
solved not  to  go  on  shore  on  the  same  day  with  my  sailors;  that  would 
not  become  me,  according  to  our  customs :  but  now,  since  thoa  bast 
no  objection,  I  will  go  ashore  early  to-morrow," 

•**  I  will  convey  you  thither  myself,"  answered  I.  "  Then,"  he  ex- 
claimed, with  tran«;port,  **  we  are  friends  af;nin  !  T  will  now*  tell  thee 
what  1  meant  by  sending  away  my  portrait  and  my  paternal  sword. 
But  I  must  first  confess,  with  that  candour  which  I  have  invariably 
observed  towards  thee  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  days,  that  1  was 
iiiuth  olleiideci  by  liiy  mcaaai^c  lu  the  Guvcraur  of  Kuna^hicr.  The 
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imiMOr  «f  atli4ns  ships  of  war  here  diiTtBg  the  proent  year  did  not 
ciMCfrn  me,  bat  on  heftiing  ihy  thrtiat  to  convey  roe  to  Okotzk,  I 

believed  that  thou  didst  rc^rard  roe  to  be  as  great  an  impostor  as  Go- 
ro(i;>ee  (I^nsaimo) — I  could,  indeed,  scarcely  persuade  myself  that 
ihy  lij>s  had  uttered  such  an  injury  to  niy  lionour.  For  lliree  hundred 
days  ihou  had"5t  neser  spoken  an  unkiiul  word  to  me;  whilst  I,  owing 
to  my  tiery  lempcranient,  had  frequently  yielded  to  fits  of  pa^ision 
without  any  cause.  But,  on  this  important  occasion,  anger  oforcaroe 
Ihy  maon,  and,  in  a  moment,  didst  thou  dispose  me  to  become  a  cri- 
minal and  a  s«icide«  That  a  man  of  my  rank  ihoold  remain  a  priflonet 
la  a  Ibreign  countiy  is  repugnant  to  our  national  honour :  yet  Uiov 
»ouIdest  redttCCiPMi  to  that  condition.  1  wiliingiy  accompaated  ihec  to 
KamUichatkn  ;  and  my  government  wns  informed  of  that  circumstance; 
for  1  »»ent  a  me&sage  to  Kunushier  expiainiiiL:  thy  reasons  for  visiting 
my  ship.  The  siiilors  alone  were  conipciUd  to  accompany  thee  against 
theii  inclination.  Thou  wast  the  stront^cst  j)art\  ;  but,  tliough  my 
person  was  in  thy  power,  my  life  was  not  at  thy  di:>posul.  1  will  now 
diKlose  to  thee  my  secret  design — I  had  resolved  to  commit  suicide  In 
case  thy  purpose  remained  unchanged  I  1  therefore  cot  the  central  tuft 
of  hmr  from  the  crown  of  my  bead,  (he  shewed  me  the  bald  part  from 
which  the  hair  had  been  removed,)  and  laid  it  in  the  box^wbich  con- 
tained  the  portrait.  This,  according  to  our  Japanese  customs,  signifies 
that  he  who  semis  his  hair  in  fills  manner  to  his  friends  has  died  nn 
honourable  <lealh  ;  that  is  to  sa} ,  has  ript  open  bowels.  His  hair 
is  then  buried,  with  all  the  ccrt  inonies  which  would  be  observed  at  the 
interment  of  his  body.  Thou  callest  me  friend,  and  therefore  I  conceal 
nothing  from  thee.  So  great  was  my  irritation  that  I  would  have  killed 
both  t£ee  and  the  senior  officer,  for  the  mere  satisfaction  of  afterwards 
oommanicaiing  what  I  had  done  to  thy  ship's  crew." 

'  What  a  strange  sense  of  honour  according  to  Enropean  ideas !  But 
the  Japanese  consider  such  conduct  most  magnanimous.  The  memory 
of  the  hero  is  preserved  with  respect,  and  the  honour  of  the  <leed  de- 
^cenils  to  his  posterity.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  should  fail  to  act  in  this 
manner,  his  children  are  banished  Iroru  the  place  of  their  birfh.  Yet  I 
hatl  lived  in  the  same  cabin  with  a  man  possessing  ilii-se  terrible  ideas  ; 
and  iiad  slept  tranqndly  near  lum,  in  the  confidence  of  perfect  security. 
While  shocked  by  the  discovery  of  the  danger  from  which  1  had 
OKaped,  I  could  not  help  asking  him  why  he  would  have  so  limited  his 
vengeance,  as  it  was  in  his  power,  by  setting  fire  to  the  mag^sine,  to 
destroy  us  all.  No,^  said  be,  what  bravery  would  there  have  bean 
in  that  ?  A  coward  alone  would  satiate  his  revenge  in  such  a  manner. 
Dost  tboa  imagine  that  J  would  have  killed  thee  in  thy  sleep,  while  I 
honoured  thee  as  a  valiant  chiefs  Noi  X  would  have  gone, more 
openly  to  work.'" 

On  the  following  day  (for  we  mtist  now  hasten  to  a  conclusion) 
Kachi  was  set  on  shore,  where,  by  exhibiting  a  formal  declaration 
which  had  been  procured,  by  his  advice,  from  the  governor  of 
Irkiitzk^  that  the  proceediogs  of  Chwostoflf  were  wholly  unautho- 
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rised;  aad  betring  testtmoiij  to  the  good  ditpothioB  wliiek  hm 
found  unoDg  the  Russians  towtrds  Japan^  ke  succeeded  in  ite* 

gociating  the  liberation  of  the  captives  with  his  tardy  and  caudona 
countrymen. 

On  the  22d  June  Golownin  and  hb  companions  in  misfortune 
received  letters  from  Captain  Rikord ;  and  Alexei  and  one  of  the 
seamen  were  allowed  to  visit  the  ship  and  return;  three  days  after 
which,  namely,  on  the  l6th  August^  they  were  finally  set 
tiberty.  All  were  elated  with  joy  except  Moor»  whose  fiure  wm 
frequently  bathed  in  tears^  and  who  uttered  so  many  tncoberaat 
expressions^  that  the  Japanese  kept  a  strict  watch  over  him,  ap- 
prehensive that  distress  of  mind  might  tempt  him  Co  commit  sui- 
cide. The  kind  attention  bestowed  by  Captain  Golownin  on  this 
unhappy  young  man,  and  the  feeling  maimer  in  which  he  speaks 
of  his  conduct  and  situation,  exhibit  his  character  in  a  very  aim- 
able  point  of  view. 

*  If  (sayi  he)  I  unfold  his  errors,  it  Is  not  that  I  mtk  to  dwell  on  the 
description  of  the  honors  into  which  be  plunged  me  and  my  ualbni^ 
nate  corapanioas.  No !  may  his  example  prove  a  waraing  to  all  yonqg 
mtn  whoBn  fate  may  hereafter  overwhelm  with  misfortunes  such  as  we 
were  doomed  to  endure.  May  it  serve  to  convince  them,  that  no  wretch 
is  visited  by  remorse  so  insutTtrnblc  as  he  who  renounces  his  faith  and! 
his  country.  If,  like  the  unhappy  Moor,  whose  liihtory  is  as  instructive 
as  memorable,  he  has  previously  been  a  man  of  rectitude  bpH  extreme 
sensibility,  how  dreadful  must  be  his  torments  when  he  returns  to  the 
paths  oi  virtue,  and  looks  back  upon  bis  past  conduct.  1  entreat  ihe 
reader  not  to  condemn  this  unforUioate  officer: — if  be  acoompaaies  bm 
to  the  end  of  my  Narrative,  his  indignatioD  will  be  couvcrled  into  pity, 
and  he  will,  perhaps,  shed  a  tear  over  the  sad  memoiy  of  this  poor  att» 
seraUe  youth.'— *pp.  1S8, 129- 

On  reaching  the  Diana  at  Chakodade,  the  officers  eagerly 
thronged  round  their  long-lost  companions,  but  Moor  remained 
motionless  and  apparently  insensible  to  all  that  was  passuig.  On 
their  passage  home,  every  thing  was  attempted  to  amuse  his 
oiind^  but  in  vain.  He  ne|;lected  his  dress,  assodated  with  the 
common  sailors,  or  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  cabin*  At  Po- 
tropawiowska,  hb  old  shipmate.  Lieutenant  Rudakoff,  took  \um 
into  his  house  and  shewed  him  every  attention — but  all  was  in 
vain;  he  called  himself  a  traitor  and  an  outcast,  wept  aloud,  and 
deprecated  his  unhappy  fate.  Golownin  assured  him  that  eveiy 
one  wished  to  bury  in  oblivion  what  had  passed,  and  that  young 
us  he  was,  he  would  have  many  opportnmties  of  atoning  for  the 
errors  into  which  he  had  been  driven  by  despair.  This  seemed 
to  give  him  a  temporary  .return  of  spirits;  but  he  seized  the  first 
ftfcvounible  moment  that  piesented  itself,  and  shot  himself  thvough 
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file  hesit.  His  companions  erected  a  monument  over  his  gfwe, 
o«'  'whichy  with  a  feeKng  that  does  them  honour/  vras  inscribed 
tbe  futtowiDg  epitaph — 

*  Here  rest  the  asbes  of 
LIEUTENANT  FEODOR  MOOR, 
Who  teminated  his  career  in  the  harbour  of  Petrppauloinka,  on 

the  22(1  of  November,  1813, 
In  the  Flower  of  bis  Age* 

In  Japan 

lie  waA.abaudgnfiil  by  the  Protect ing-Spirit,  wbicb  had  hitiierto 
,  been  his  Guide. 

Despair 
Precipitated  him  into  Error ; 
Bat  his  Arnlts  were  expiated  by  bitter  Repentance  and  Death. 

From  the  Feeling  Heart 
His  Fate  claims 
A  Tear! 

Many  very  curious  traits  of  character  are  developed  in  the 
courae  of  Captain  GU>lownin*s  narratiye^  which  shew  no  deficiency 
in  strength  of  intellect,  in  generosity  of  sentiment,  or  benevolence 
ef  dispositton  among  the  Japanese :  a  jealous  and  despotic  go- 
veniment  however  has  done  its  utmost  to  repress  every  good  feel- 
ing, and  to  reduce  man  to  a  mere  machine,  the  movements  of 
which  are  directed  by  prescriptive  custom,  and  into  which  no 
additioiial  wheels  or  spnngs  are  ever  admitted,  to  give  it  new  or 
increased  powers  of  action.  In  this  respect  the  goveinment  of 
JapaD  dosel  V  resembles  that  of  China.  The  people,  however,  ge- 
Derallj  speaking,  have  more  energy  of  character  than  the  Chinese* 

A  third  volume  has  been  published  in  Captain  Golownin's 
name,  under  the  title  of  *  Recollections  of  J  apan.'  It  should  rather 
have  been  caHed  CoUeetiom  from  Ksmpfer,  Thunberg,  and  the 
earlier  voyagers :  as  such  we  do  not  consider  it  worthy  of  further 
netice* 


Abt.  VI. — jln  YJi'nnmlary  Treatise  on  Jstrunon^y.  Vol.  IT, 
Containing  Phu^ical  j4strommi/.  By  Robert  Woodhoiise, 
A.M.  F.R.S.  1  eiiuw  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambric^e. 
8vo.  Ca!]ibridge,  1818. 

W/  ^  indebted  to  Newton  for  the  science  of  physical  n?lro- 
'  noniy.  KepU  r,  (  J:ildeo,  Dcsmrtes,  Horiox,  Huygeiis,  Hook, 
and  others,  bad  before  his  liaie  indeed  attempted  to  connect  the 
motions  ot  ih(  c<  IcsUal  bodies  with  physic;d  causes;  some  of  them 
with  consult  table  ingenuity;  but  others,  mixin;;  together  wild  fancies 
and  sol)er  rcaiionuig,  excited  only  a  teniporary  notice.  Whatever 
tracer*  they  left,  however,  were  almost  euUreiy  effaced  by  the  m  i^- 
VOL.  XXII.  NO.  xLiii.  I  miudc 
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nitiide  of  Newton's  discoverie"? ;  whose  advances  in  lliis  science 
were  so  great  that  even  the  a^itlitions  which  have  been  made  wilhiTi 
the  centur}^  that  Iki'^  now  nearly  elapsed,  since  his  death,  may  be 
considered  as  only  adding  a  lew  links  to  the  chain  which  he  formed. 

Sixty  years  had  passed  awav  from  the  pnblication  of  the  *  Prin- 
Cipia*  bttore  the  exertions  of  mathematicians  were  directed  in  <  \- 
Icndaig  what  Newton  had  left.  I'lie  memorable  adjudication,  ni 
1740,  ol  the  prize  to  J).  Ikrnouiili,  Maclaurin,  and  Euler  for  their 
Essays  on  the  Tides,  mnv  be  considered  the  commencement  of 
the  second  class  of  impiovenients  in  plivsuai  astroiHuny.  These 
have  since  been  continued  bv  a  succession  of  distinguished  men, 
and  embodied  in  the  'Meeanique  Celeste*  of  Laplace,  to  whom 
some  ut  die  most  important  advances  in  this  science  are  dne. 

It  appears  to  be  the  object  of  the  unthor  of  llic  woik  before  us 
to  enable  the  student  to  become  famih;ir  \miIi  all  ihe  principal  dis- 
coveries in  physical  astronomy  iVom  tbat  time  to  the  present  ilav: 
and,  in  our  opnaun,  he  has  not  laboured  in  vain.  A  person  pos- 
sebscd  of  the  mathematical  know  ledge  obtained  by  many  of  the 
students,  who  jiraduate  each  year  bachelors  of  arts  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  will  readily  master  the  contents  of  this  volume,  and 
wiMsn  he  has  so  done,  he  will  feel  himself  competent  not  merely  to 
uiufefstand,  but  to  read  with  facility  the  '  Mecanique  Celeste.* 

Mr*  Woodhouse  commences  his  treatise  with  some  historical  no- 
ticefy  and  intersperses  many  others  «f  he  proceecb.  lu  this,  we  think, 
he  has  acted  judiciously.*  It  hat  always  appeared  to  us,  that,  for 
wraot  of  tfaeoif  soow  of  the  ifst  worka  od  physical  aatronomy  Joae 
a  considetable  poitioii  of  their  ioterest  The  iliusirtoiit  author  of 
the  *  Mecanique  Celeste'  pfonuaed  that,  at  the  conckiaioK  of  lua 
work,  lie  would,  in  a  distmct  divisioiii  aasigD  to  each  of  the  in* 
veaton  in  tbia  science  their  reapectife  improveaMnla.  It  is  now 
fifteen  jeara  ainoe  the  fourth  Tolunie  was  published,  and  we  are 
not  aware  that  this  promise  has  been  fulfilled.  This  is  certain^ 
to  be  regretted.  Tnat  the  name  of  Lagrange  would  make  a  very 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  *  M^anique  Celeste*  was  naturally  to 
be  expected ;  and,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  must 
appear  more  eztraordinaiy,  that  in  the  new  edition  of  the  ^ 
canique  Analytique'  of  Lagrange,  the  name  of  Laplace  only  once, 
we  believe,  occurs.  • 

Mr.  Woodhouse,  in  hia  preface,  givea  a  brief  view  of  physioil 

•We  liad,  on  a  former  occasion ,  received  much  plemore  from  a  similar  ujixtiire  of 
inatheiuaticai  history  in  aiiouier  work  ut  Mr.  U  oudiiouae.  We  allude  to  his  treatise  oo 
'  Iwperintelricftl  Problemt  and  the  Cahrolm  of  Vwwtiona*'  publbhed  in  1810.   In  the 

part  of  niitlltcniatii  >  belonging  to  iaoperimetricaJ  probieins,  the  modem  iinprovemeiils 

hnvT*  so  r.ir  >urpassed  the  fir>t  attempt*,  that  tfif>r  attempts  would  no^v  »r;>rro!v  firwrre 
notice,  were  they  not  luade  Interest  in   by  a  judicious  deliul  of  the  di&cultica  aad  pn>- 

astronomy 
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avtronosij  w  created  and  left  by  Newton.  He  conaects  it  with 
the  subeequent  labours  of  the  ^  first  set  of  Newton's  sucoeasors,'  as 
he  calls  them,  of  Clairaoty  Euler,  D'Alemberti  T.  SimiMoiii  and 
Majer.  He  does  justice  to  the  memory  of  our  countryman^  T* 
SimpsoD.  The  merits  of  this  ingenious  man  have  not  been  suffi- 
caeoUy  remembered  among  us»  and,  in  some  publications  we  have 
ieen,  be  appears  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked,  and  the  merit  of 
esteodiiig  tbe  discoveries  of  Nevton  aiisigned  exclusively  to  fo* 
ragpen*  It  was  therefore  with  much  pleasure  we  read  tbe  follow* 
mg»~ 

*  Tbe  tracts  of  Thomas  Simpson  were  pubfished  in  1754  (!757X  and 
ks  author,  in  bis  own  way,  without  (it  wouU!  so  seem)  any  help  from 
hit  coontfymen,  or  communication  with  foreigners,  deduced  the  several 
lunar  equation5,  and,  rightly,  the  progression  of  the  lunar  apogee. 

With  belter  opportunies  he  would  have  been,  at  the  least,  not  inferior 
to  any  of  the  first  set  (as  we  have  called  them)  of  Newton's  successors* 
But  CJairaiit  and  D'AIembcrt  had  si;\cial  advantages  over  him;  they 
were  distinguished  members  ol  a  learned  acadejiiy,  \n  continual  mter- 
cour»e  with  men  of  science,  ambitious^  emuh)us  of  each  other,  and 
patronised,  on  account  of  their  abilities,  by  the  great.  There  was  very 
little,  if  we  may  rely  on  his  biographer,  to  stimulate  or  aid  the  efforts 
of  our  countryman.  From  an  obscure  station  he  was  transferred  to  a 
Ubcmous  occupation,  with  little  leisure,  and  that  melancholic,  ormadc 
lets  by  the  influence  of  bad  habits.' 

At  tbeconchision  of  bis  preface,  Mr.  Woodhouse  observes^  that 
*  tbe  mode  by  which  gravity  coMm  its  effects  is  beside  the  scope 
of  tbe  physical  astronomer/ 

*  It  is,  nevertheless,'  he  continues,  *  a  circumstance  extremely  cu* 
rioas  that  effects,  such  as  are  those  of  gravity,  should  be  produced; 
that,  apparently,  so  small  a  body  as  Mars,  for  instance,  should  be  able 
sometimes  to  impede,  and  at  other  times  to  expedite  the  earth  in  its 

course.  The  more  we  n  flf^ct  on  this  matter  the  more  my«tenoii«?  it 
appears.  It  is  truly  wonrlcrful  that  plan<  tary  influence  should  exist, 
and  tbat  the  ingenuity  of  man  should  have  detected  it.  Astronomy 
reveals  things  scarcely  inferior  in  interest  to  the  mysteries  of  astrology, 
ii  docs  not  indeed  pretend  to  shew  thai  the  planets  act  on  the  fortunes 
of  men,  but  it  explains  after  what  manner  and  according  to  what  laws 
they  act  on  each  other.* 

We  are  here  tempted  to  add  a  remark  or  t\^o.  This  mysterious 
power  of  gravity,  emanating  from  the  source  of  all  power  and  in- 
cessantly acting,  furnisher  us  w  itii  an  impressive  illustration  of  a 
never-failing  Providence.  lAiih  pai  tu  le  of  matter,  every  inntant 
shares  in  the  superintending  power  cd  rla  Great  Ikinir  wfjo  wills 
tiiat  the  system  of  the  world  shull  bu  upheld  hy  ihc  principle  of 
uuiverbul  altracliou.    By  whatever  agency  he  lias  ordained  the 
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opentiona  iml  laws  of  gravity  to  be  exeeutedi  we  cannot  but  olli* 
niately  refer  them  to  bis  immeifiate  care. 

Men,  in  generaii  know  nothing  of  this  interesting  power.  They 
consider  the  sun  as  dispensing  merely  light  and  hoit.  They  per- 
ceive that  our  earth,  without  its  benign  influencOi  would  be  a  dark 
lump  of  matter^  barren  and  desolate.  Few  know  tbat»  besides  the 
effects  of  light  and  heat,  we  derive  from  the  sun  another  source  of 
preservation.  Solar  gravity  is  as  essential  to  onr  welfare  as  light 
and  heat*  The  effisGts  of  the  latter,  indeed,  we  feel  instanta- 
neously, but  the  former  is  not  perceptible  by  our  senses*  It  si- 
lently and  incessantly  operates  in  preserving  to  us  all  that  gladdens 


observed.  It  might  for  veeks  cease*  to  act  widiout  bdsig  noticed 
by  the  mass  of  mankind.  But  a  continued  suspension  would  ine- 
vitably be  followed  by  a  complete  annihilation  of  the  human  race, 
and  that  under  circumstances  the  most  deplorable  that  the  mind  of 
man  can  imagine. 

Mr.  Woodhouse  in  the  first  chapter  deduces  the  dtfi'erential 
equations  of  motion  caused  by  the  action  of  acceleratii^  and  centri- 
petal forces.  Here  a  mi  in  a  few  of  the  following  chapters  he  uses 
the  illustrations  afibrdcd  by  geometrical  figures;  this,  although  not 
necessary,  mtist  be  advantageous  to  the  student ;  it  serves  to  con- 
nect, as  it  were,  the  learning  he  brings  with  him  from  the  '  Prin- 
cipia'  of  Newton  with  that  which  he  is  to  attain  by  studying 
this  and  other  treatises  on  physical  astronomy.  We  would  wish 
the  '  Principia*  to  be  always  made  the  ground*work  on  which  this 
science  is  to  be  built. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  modern  application  of  mathematics 
to  physics  that  the  want  of  seeing  every  distinct  step  renders  it  much 
inferior  to  processes  by  geometrical  nasrming  and  geometrical 
schemes.  Tliis  is  tiot  just.  The  art  oi  analysis  has  been  so 
iiti proved,  that  \\c  can  use  it  witli  inictriivj;  cu  lainty  to  deduce  con- 
clusions depeiuK  iit  upon  sf>  Tiiany  ^»ups  t!i:tt  the  mind  could  not 
p()<»sif)ly  embrace  ihcm  in  the  manner  it  embraces  the  steps  of  geo- 
metrical reasoning.  Tf  we  ol)ject  to  ihi^^  as  wi  ll  might  we  nhjpct 
to  tlie  machine  of  the  mechanist,  thai  produces  with  speed  and  un- 
erring exactness  the  most  ditlicult  work,  because  each  part  is  not 
successively  su!)jectcd  to  the  itispeclion  of  the  eye  and  the  slow 
operation  ot  tiie  hand.    JSewton,  than  whom  uo  one  knew  better 

*  It  m%j  not  be  onintereidDg  Co  confer  the  leiolt  of  ceJcuIation  respecting  the 

effect  of  a  ?!f<7i,T7r?  ij!  nf  %A!ir  i^mrittf  for  a  ftui  months.  Suppose  this  sij!>|>eiisio(i  to 
commence  iu  Uic  hi^i^ht  u(  our  summer,  and  to  lust  for  three  months  only  ;  the  i-tfect 
would  be  to  make  our  yew  eboot  flitrtsf  timet  long  as  at  present.  The  iirst  Mpparcnt 
effect  weolf)  be  tu  protract  tht-  duration  ef  wminer.  During  the  actueJ  tuiiieoiioa  «• 
might  appcnr  rather  benefited;  but  the  rcstntud  acitun  of  "^ol  tr  pnvitv  ^vould  Qot 
reaed;  the  toiaobief  iu  ttore.  The  coiise<|uaicc9  ot  wbicb  need  out  to  be  aUUcd. 


stispaision  be  immediately 
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or  extended  farther  liie  powers  of  nnalvsis,  preferred,  ii  w  true,  lo 
exhibit  his  luve&tigatiuiis  and  cunciusious  in  a  geuinutric  rulher 
tban  in  an  analytic  form :  but  the  former  is  better  adapted  to  the 
oatliMi  of  phjfaical  aBtranomy  than  the  latter;  and  it  was  also  better 
adapted  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  worU  to  his  great  discovene:^. 
When  it  was  attempted  to  extend  theni»  the  resources  of  tlie  analytic 
method  were  found  absolutely  necessary.    Lagrange,  speaking  of 
his  Mecanique  Analytique,*  says,  *  On  ne  trouvera  {xviiit  de  figures 
dans  cet  ouvrage.    Les  methcKles  que  j'y  ex|)osu  ik  dt-numdent  ni 
constructions,  ni  raisonnemens  g^om^triques  ou  n?ecanK}ue!!i,  niais 
seulement  des  operations  alg^braiqucs,  assujetie$  d  uue  marchM 
reguHhttt  uni forme* 

AS  tfiis  first  chapter  Mr.  Woodbooo  gives  the  differential  equa- 
tions of  motion  relative  to  three  rectangular  co-ord'mates,  and  also 
relative  to  the  longitude,  latitude,  and  projected  radius  vector. 
After  which  he  remarks, — 

•  If  wc  were  immediately  to  press  forward  to  those  most  commodious 
and  pertcct  formS|  which  the  ingenuity  and  labour  of  mathemuticians 
have  given  to  the  differential  equations  of  motioii,  we  should  condoct 
the  student,  in  the  out^iet  of  his  career,  over  too  extended  a  field  of 
apparently  barren  speculation.  It  is  better  to  stop  Ibr  a  while  and 
endeavour  to  collect  some  useful  truths.' 

In  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  cfiapters  he  investigates  the  consequences 
thai  follow  from  these  equations  when  applied  to  two  bodies  acting 
on  each  other,  and  deduces  the  principal  phenomena  of  the 
jplanciary  system.  They  apuear  to  answer  admirably  the  purpose 
Ibr  which  the  author  doubllen  intended  them,  to  familiame  the 
sludenl  with  the  uses  of  fiuxiona  in  physical  astronomy,  and  thua 
to  prepare  him  for  tlie  more  difficult  computation  of  the  effects  of 
the  perturbations.  We  have  nothing  particular  to  remnrk  except 
that  in  page  37,  it  is  said,  *  I  must  now  resume  the  three  diflereti- 
tial  equHtlonn  which  are,'  &.C.;  now  we  have  not  been  able  to  lind 
any  pieviuii2»  »tatenient  of  these  equations,  and  therefore  imagine 
tliat,  by  some  oversight,  the  autlior  omitted  them. 

The  fifth  chapter  prepares  for  the  solution  of  the  fyroblem  of 
the  three  bodies.  It  principally  consists  in  the  valuation  of  the 
pcrturbating  force  of  one  body  on  the  motions  of  the  other  two. 
Air.  Woodhouse  here  deduces,  with  much  perspicuity,  the  expres* 
sioiis  of  the  pertnrbating  forces  by  means  of  partial  different  in! 
coefficients  of  a  function  of  the  distance,  longitude,  and  latitude. 
T^liis  may,  at  first,  appear  to  the  reader  an  unnecessary  refiuement, 
and  one  that  occasions  difficulty  and  delay  in  bis  progress.  But 
he  will  afterwards  discover  its  importance. 

In  the  seventh  chapter  we  find  the  commencement  of  the  8o]u<: 
tion  of  the  problem  of  the  three  bodies.   With  reference  to  na* 
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tho  sppfoiuDtto  tokiCioii^  (md  tUi  is  willdn  ooricKlt^ 
has  two  cases.  One  refers  to  fim  sun,  moon  and  aarth,  adit 
problem  to  be  resolved  i-.  the  investigation  of  the  motion*; 
moon,  as  seen  from  the  earth.  'I'he  oilier  case  refers  to  ik^a 
and  two  planets,  and  the  problem  to  be  resolved  is  the  inveslifitioi 
of  the  eilects  of  the  one  pUoet  on  the  motion  of  the  oUier  reroino; 
about  the  sun.  The  pertuilMlioii  of  the  motion  of  one  pbart  bi 
•nodwr  it  verjr  mail  indead,  oompared  with  tha  pMiMOBif 
the  motiooa  of  the  moon  by  the  san.  The  foraHr  caaadlyh 
ihKovered  by  the  exactest  obserratioiiB  with  the  best  bstniiicrt^ 
or  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  interval  of  time.  But  the  |Mftiite> 
tions  of  the  niolions  of  the  moon  are  very  consideralde,  and  re<|«w 
to  be  expressed  hy  niuiiy  different  ctjuations,  as  llicv  are  caiirf. 
Some  of  theui  wtrc  discovered  in  tlie  infancy  of  astronomv,*' 
long  before  any  eiplanatkw  of  their  causes  coald  be  gitca. 
these  acconnis,  we  think,  that  Mr.  Woodhonaa  hna  jadioBsli 
made  the  investigatioo  of  tha  lunar  precede  that  of  tha  pharts* 
irregularities. 

It  would  exceed  our  limits  to  remark  very  diffusely  on  die  Hf 
by  which  Mr.  Woodhouse  proceeds.  They  are  of  such  a  natarellf' 
they  will  enable  the  student  to  follow  him  with  ease. 

The  principal  point  in  the  investigations  of  Ciairaut  and  ofd 
aubsequeot  authors  is  the  integration  of  the  equation, 

where  p  (u,  v)  designates  a  function  of  u  and    origiBatiBg  9^ 

from  the  perturbating  force :  u  ia  die  reciprocal  of  the  moo* 
distance  from  the  earth,  and  v  is  the  lon<;itude  of  the  moon,  c* 
sidering  for  simplicity  iho  orbit  of  the  mooo  coincideut  witk " 
ecliptic. 

Mr.  Woodhouse  fbllowa  Clmranf a  method,  which  ia  coW^ 
best  adapted  to  a  student.    For  the  interesting  ciicooHlsi^ 

connected  with  Claiiaui's  first  attempts,  we  niuat  refer  ts^ 
volume  itself.    We  shall  only  add  a  few  brief  observations. 
The  integration  of  the  above  equation  deprived  of  its  IssttcA- 

*  Aotbm  in  gnicnl  do  oot  imui  avaft*  tbat  Ruler  lud  aniTcd  at  ■nditfu''** 

It  occurs  in  Eain's  £kuj  on  the  Tides,  aectioii  77.  Th«  oKxle  in  wbich  tic  imtfH' 
k  b  dctmlitg  of  notice,  m  cotHoinlng  the  germ  of  the  Mthod  of  nwkiug  the  oh*' 

arbitrary  qnaiititir^  vary.  TVrl  aps  n  ticber  page  tuiinot  be  lound  in  ihr  ••rk»' 
tDHlliiMuaticiana  tiian  tltut  oi  bulcr  here  rclcrreil  (o.  In  it  be  firM  deuoCea  the  ainc*'' 
arc  by  tin.  i.  It  alao  aeeroi  worth  v  of  notier,  tliat  Eider  nvoUt  Mnarif  of  tfaeini^ 
tioa  ot"  •■(]U!ition  dp  i  ^I'/.t!:—-^!!:,  in  uJii,-h  '/,  ainl  S  nrv  fiinctiiini  of  i;  «•* 
OC|ualiuu  iijil  U-cn  inugralrd  bv  James  bernouiii  not  long  alter  ibc  pwblicati—  ^ 
*  Prinripm.'  Thw  liw  piogreM  of  pbjaical  aauooontjr  wm  not  impeded  kj  fi»^ 
of  aimljrtii. 
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or  the  iimple  elliptic  theory,  gives,     is  well  known,  ii=i(r+e 

COS.  r),  e  being  the  eccentricity.  By  substituting  this  value  of  u,  in 
f  (//,  v)  of  equation  (1),  we  fmd  tliat  <p  (u,  v)  may  be  expressed  by 
ihr  form  X  ro<^.  mv -\- cos.  p  v &c.  This  substitution  being 
niati*  ,  the  niiegration  of  equation  (1)  ia  easily  performed,  except* 
ing  tlie  case  of  fn  or  j?=l.  In  that  case  the  integration  introduces 
arcs  of  circles,  and  the  orbit  resultintr  wonlH  be  entirely  ditfercnt 
kom  tbe  orbit  of  the  moon.  This  difiicuity.xuufit  hav^  soon  occur- 
red to  Clairaut,  and  he  obviated  it  by  assuming  -f-ecos.  cv) 

a  form  either  suggested  to  him  bv  tlie  nintli  «iertion  of  the  *  jr^riur 
cipia/  or  by  the  actual  nioti'-n  oi  ihe  luiiiir  ;ij)(i[;cc. 

In  consequence  of  il>is  substitution,  almost  ihe  next  step  fur- 
nished, as  he  conceived,  a  test  of  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gra- 
fitv-  The  inteq;rutJons  uf  the  resulting;  equation  furnished  a  new 
valiio  of  M,  which  compared  with  the  subbtiiuU  el  value  at}'orde<i  an 
equal h  .n  lor  determining  c,  and  1— c  would  cxpiess  the  mean  mo- 
tion of  the  apogee,  that  of  the  moon  being  unity.  To  determine 
r,  the  coefficients  of  cos.  cv  are  equated.  Now  it  will  easily  appear 
by  a  reference  to  die  coefticient  of  cos.  cv  in  the  value  of  u  de- 
duced from  integration,  that  the  tangential  force  does  not  enter 
into  it,  and  that  therefore  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  Clairaut 
bad  considered  only  the  pertiirbating  force  in  the  direction  of  the 
radium  vector,  and  consequently  the  result  ought  to  be  the  same  as 
Isewion  liud  before  fount!  from  the  considei  ;ition  of  a  pertiu bating 
force  111  the  directiDii  of  the  radius  vector  only.  The  mean  nKJtioii 
of  the  apsid  njipi  ared  to  be  only  half  of  that  shewn  by  ob5tT\a- 
lion.  Mr.  \V  uudhuuae,  ailer  hia  account  of  the  iailuie  uf  Clai- 
raut, remarks — 

*  i'iir-  Is  :i  brief  notice  and  description  of  that  notorious  error,  w  liich, 
on  its  lust  a)>[)earance,  caused  (if  we  may  so  express  ourselv«»s)  so  great 
abensatiou  ta  the  muibematical  world.  In  one  of  the  iuoi>t  remarkable 
of  the  beavenly  phenomena,  the  progrewiona  of  the  aphelia  of  tbe 
planetary  orbits,  theory  aad  calculation  were  erroneous  to  the  amount 
o(  half  the  real  quantity.  So  erroneous  a  defalcation  seemed  to  por- 
tend to  Newton's  system,  that  fate  which,  not  long  before,  Descartes*! 
had  experienced/ — p.  147* 

But  it  appears  to  us  that  Clairaut  rather  precipitately  called  in 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  Newtonian  taw  of  gravity.  He,  as  we 
safe  observed  above,  could,  from  the  nature  of  hie  process,  find  the 
loaie  result  only  as  Newton  had  found.  Newton  himself  had  not 
ftnm  thence  deduced  an  argument  against  the  accuracy  of  the  law 
of  gravity,  although  the  difficulty  must  have  appeared  m  full  force 
10  him* 
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Cl«iraaf i  niediofl  of  treating  the  subject,  hawev^r,  - had  greatly 
the  advantage  over  that  of  Newton^  in  affording  an  easy  solution 
of  tlie  difficulty,  one  simple  in  the  otttltne  of  tbe  furocessy  alcbougli 
tedious  in  the  detail,  llie  first  approiimale  value  of  u,  from  the 
iDtegratioa  of  equation  (1),  afforded  among  its  terms  one  of  tbe 
form  A  e  cos,  (v — 2  mv)^  or  rather  of  the  form  A  e  com.  (2  v — S  mi9 
—cv)f  in  which  the  coefficient  A  was  much  greater  than  in  any 
of  other  new  terms,  depending  on  tbe  pertiirbatins  force*  He 
might  have  lemarked^  that  on  this  term  principally  depended 
the  variation  of  tlie  eccentiicity  of  the  lunar  orbit.  New- 
ton had  shewn.  Cor.  8.  9*  Prop.  60*.  I  Lib.  Princip.  how 
much  the  variation  of  the  eccentricity  and  motion  of  the  apogee 
were  connected.  Consequently  Clairaut  might,  d  priori^  have 
concluded,  that  the  substitution  of  the  value  of  u,  containing  this 
new  term,  in  f(u,  v),  would  sensibly  affect  the  resulting  motion  of 
the  apogee.  He  was  fortunate,  after  huvinrr  excited  considerable 
notice,  by  the  nununciation  of  the  faihire  ot  the  Newtoiuaa  law  of 
gravity,  to  be  the  first  to  correct  his  own  error. 

Mr.  Woodhouse  refers  also  to  the  methods  used  by  D'Alembert, 
Simpson,  and  Laplace. 

*  I.nplace,  in  his  Mccaniquc  Celeste,  (torn.  iii.  pp.  ipi,  &c.)  although 

in  the  main  he  follows  D'Alembert's  «u[:!:ested  method,  vet  follows  it  not 
fio  closely  as  Sim[)son  has  done,  lie  drst,  on  the  nssunipiion  ot  llic 
cUiptiail  value  ot  u,  drdiices  the  values  of  the  coellicieirb  oi  ttir  u  rms 
of  the  diticieniial  equauua^  and  eAjpie;>i)c^  lUeai  by  meau!>  oi  ihu  i^uauli* 
ties,  m,  e,  e,  c,  &c.* 

It  is  not,  we  conceive,  strictly  correct  to  say  that  Simpjjon  /u/- 
lorced  D'Alenibert's  *  suggested  method.'  He  stuies*  himself  iliat 
what  lie  did  was  done  in  1750,  and  liu  refers  to  an  inuuiaiion  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  Fluxions  publiished  in  tliut  year.  D'Alem- 
bert's  'suggested  method'  appeared  in  17j4.  We  would  wil- 
lingly give  the  priority  to  Simpson,  but  we  are  not  certain  that  we 
should  be  justified  in  so  doing.  With  respect  to  Laplace,  however, 
the  passage  above  is  certainly  incorrect ;  and  we  think  Laplace 
Jiimself,  by  the  inaccuracy  of  his  expression,  contributed  to  lead 
our  author  into  the  mistake.  It  is  not  the  elliptical  value  of  u  tliat 
liaplace  first  assumes.  He  says  indeed^i*  *  Supposons  que  Sti  soit 
la  partie  de  u,  due  d  la  force  perturbatrice/  &c.  &c. 

Thevalueoftfthen becomes ^^-—^J  t+tfcos.(cy— 

A  \i-ry  )i  J 

The  former  part  of  this  value  depends  upon  the  perturbating 
force»  as  well  as  tbe  latter,  The  quantities  k,  &c.  are 
modified  by  the  perturbating  force,  and  c  differs  from  unity  on  ac- 
count of  the  perturbating  force. 

*  rreioce  lo  las  Tracts,  17,57.  f  M«c&i)U|uc  Colette,  toua.  ui.  |i.  200. 
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The  tMbstitiilioD  of  thb  value  of  at  beiag  nuKle  in  the  differetituil 
eqiiatioQ,  equations  are  obtained  for  deteraiiuiiig  tlie  respective 
terms  oflu,  by  help  of  the  constant  arbitrary  quantities  fn,  €9  &c. 
as  determiiKd  by  observation,  as  they  actually  exist,  not  as  they 

would  have  existed,  without  the  perlurbating  force  of  the  sun. 
fu  fact,  then,  lliorc  is  ditVcience  between  the  outlines  of 

the  two  uR'lliods  of  Simpson  and  Laplace;  but  there  is  the 
j;reatcst  dillereucc  in  the  fiiii&hing.  Siaipi>on  only  profesacd  10 
mark  oatUnea,  and  LapUce  bas^  with  eiqiuiite  skill,  equally 
Snished  every  part. 

In  their  method,  by  indeterminate  coefficienta,  the  student  nii^ 
not  see  clearly  the  connection  between  the  constant  arbitrary  quan- 
tities of  the  elliptic  theory,  and  the  same  ciuantities  moditied  by  the 
perturbalin<^  forces.  The  connection  clenrly  appears  in  that  adopted 
by  ^Ir.  V\  oodliouse.  But  the  method  of  iiideleniiiuale  coetiicients 
IS  much  to  be  preferred  for  a  complete  investigation  of  the  lunar 
irregularities  by  help  of  the  constant  arbitrary  quantities  determined 
by  observation. 

Several  distinniished  matliematicians  have  given  investigations 
for  determioing  the  mean  motion  of  the  lunar  apogee  by  consider- 
ng  the  mean  centripetal  force  only,  and  considering^  the  tangential 
*orce  (or  rather  the  force  iti  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
"udius  vector)  as  producing  no  effect.  The  intricate  calculations 
;liat  arise  in  the  successive  approxintations  for  solving  the  dififeren- 
:ial  equatioas  of  the  problem  of  the  three  bodiea  may  have  ia 
fome  measure  tended  to  perpetuate  this  error,  by  not  affording 
X  simple  refutation.  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart's  investigation  of  the 
nean  motion  of  the  lunar  apsis  has  recently  been  referred  to  as 
•x^rt,  although  onlv  the  mean  disturhinji  rvntripetal  force  is 

:oii^k1<  rcjd.    Had  the  periodic  time  vA  iIk-  i  m  been  different 

Voiu  what  it  is,  observation  would  have  pointed  out  the  error  of 
us  result.  Had  the  moon  revolved  about  the  earth  in  one  day, 
Dr.  Stewart's  theorem  would  cive  the  motion  of  the  lunar  apogee 
learly  twice  as  great  as  it  woiud  have  been  found  by  observation. 

As  we  are  not  aware,  that  the  separate  effects  of  the  respective 

reiitripetal  and  tangential  forces  have  been  distinctly  stated  by  any 

tvriter,  we  give  them  lu  re ;  more  particularly  as  Clairaut's  me- 

hod,  which  Mr.  Woodhuuse  has  judiciously  followed,  does  not 

cadily  furnish  them. 

T  .        per»  time  0/'  tke  moo»     1       «  rr«. 
Let  masC — 7: — s^tTx — — Ti=r5  nearly.  Then,  the  mean  mo- 
per,itm€i^  tke  earth    1$       ^  ' 

ion  of  the  moon  being  unity,  the  effect  of  the  centripetal  force  on 
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315 

dicular  to  the  radius  vectors -^m*  nearly. 

It  in  cvideiity  that  the  suiailer  m  is,  the  ueurcr  the  sum  of  these 
quantities  approaches  -m*,  the  quantity  found  by  Newton  in  the 

9th  section  of  the  1st  book  of  llie  I'riiicipia. 

Ill  the  14th  chapter,  Mr.  VVoodhouse  proceetls  to  llie  intcirru- 
Uon  (if  the  differentiul  tcjuation  expressing  liie  lulaiioii  1m  iwn  n  ihe 
mean  longitude  (lime)  and  the  true  iongiludey  \^  Iik  h  ei)tiaiioti  i?* 
obtained  by  die  substituUoa  ul  llie  expression  lur  the  ladiits 
vector  in  the  expression  tor  (U.  No  particular  diiriLulty  octms  in 
this  part.  The  author  shews  how  liv  reversion  t>l  .series  the  true 
longitude  is  determined  in  terms  ul  the  mean  loni^itude.  'J'lie 
sources  of  the  principal  equations  are  ch^arly  pointed  out.  '^llie 
origin  of  the  apjiaient  accckration  ot  ihe  iiitah  niotiua  ut  ilie 
moon,  that  difticuhy  which  l)ad  so  h)nj;  tormented  mathematicians, 
is  also  shewn,  as  deduced  by  Laplace.  This  is  afterwards  more 
minutely  considered. 

Mr.  VVoodhouse  next  shews  the  manner  of  computing  the  dis- 
turbances in  the  elhptical  motions  of  a  planet,  occasioned  by 
the  action  of  another  planet. 

The  method  adopted  for  the  moon  might  at  first  he  supposed 
readily  applicable  to  the  planets;  and  ihit  noUitns  further  would 
be  necessary  than  to  substitute  in  the  differentiu  equations  the 
expression  for  the  disturbing  forces  of  the  planeu  oat  there  ure 
two  circumstances  that  occasion  a  very  considerable  dtfierence  in  the 
process. 

1.  The  effect  of  one  planet  disturbing  the  orbit  of  another  is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  sun  disturbing  the  niotioa  of  the 
moon.  We  are  enabled  thefefore  to  proceed  by  a  much  shorter 
road  to  obtain  the  equations  of  longitude,  and  of  the  radius  vector, 
than  in  the  case  of  the  moon.  In  the  moon  we  first  compete  the 
radius  vector  in  terms  of  the  true  longitude,  then,  by  help  of  the 
radius  vector  already  found,  the  mean  longitude  in  terms  of  the 
true,  and  thence  by  reversion  of  series  the  true  longitude  in  terms 
of  tlie  meun.  For  a  planet,  we  obtain  at  once  Jr=  a  ftmction  of 
the  time,  by  help  of  the  integration  of  a  litiear  equation  of  exaetlj 
the  same  form  as  ( 1),  and  then  8  v  is  easily  had.  end  Iv  are  va- 
riations arising  from  the  perturbatins  forces. 

This  is  the  method  used  by  Laprace,*  which,  as  given  by  him, 
may  appear  diflicnlt  to  a  student,  hot  he  will  find  in  Mr*  Wood* 

*  Mvcaiiiqtte  C^leite,  chap*  «i.  ^  liv. 

house's 
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l6lb  chapter,  an  excaUeot  aimpll6catioii  of  Laplace^s  ne- 
tbod  of  proceeding. 

d.  Xbe  second  citcuniatance  is  one,  that  at  first  occasioned  coo- 
sidetmblc  embarrassment  in  computing  the  perturbations  of  a  phinetf  s 
orbit.    The  distance  of  the  disturbing  from  the  disturbed  bodj  is 

V  — ^  coL  »  +  r%  r  and  /  being  the  distances  of  the  planets 
h%jm  the  s«n  and  m  being  the  angle  at  the  sun.   It  became  there- 

fore  neoeasary  to  expand  (f^^€  ri^  tot*  m  +  f^)''  s  repreaentiiie 
1,  3y  dec.   TTie  expansion  becomes  of  the  form  A  +  B  roi.  co+C 

^  <e-i-»         Now  in  the  case  of  the  moon  Ij-USSll^ilL* 
'  r*     sun  9  dist. 

and  ttierefore  the  expansion  may  be  made  by  help  of  the  binomial 
theorem,  the  powers  of  p  rapidly  converging.   But  w  hen  ^  — 

V»  r      distance  ,  ,  i    i     i  •       •  i 

earth's  distance       convergency  almost  ceitses,  and  the  bnionual 

ibeoreai  becomes  of  less  valne.  Notwithstanding,  howeveri  the 
ingenaity  exhibited  by  several  mathematicians  in  developing  this 
quantity,  it  was  long  considered  necessary  to  be  satisfied  with  the 

coovergency  of  the  powers  of  — .    In  fact  the  convergeiicy  of  tlie 

series  given  by  Laplace  is  not  much  greater.  But  another  branch 
of  mathematical  science,  apparently  quite  unconnected  with  onr 
subject,  has  afforded  a  solution  as  convenient  as  can  be  desired. 

brined  integrals  have  of  late  been  applied  to  many  most  in- 
tere<tinc^  purposes,  and  here  also  they  have  been  singularly  useful. 
The  chfi&culty  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  reduced  to  find  A  and  B 

in  the  expansion  of  .  i         ^  —A  +  B  1 05.  cu  -h  C  cos,  i  a>  + 

V  I— 2  f  coy. --ff* 

Scc.where  p  is  a  fraction  not  differing  much  from  unity.   Now  it  is 

cily  shewn  that  A=U.c  detioed  integral  1  A=—  

the  limits  of  the  integral  being  a>=o  and  a>s=:T=sthe  semicircnni- 
ference,  radius  unity.  The  reduction  to  this  defined  integral  is 
however  only  a  step  in  our  process^  a  step  that  was  known  to 
D'Alembert,  and  further,  it  was  known  to  him,  that  this  integral 
depended  on  tlie  arcs  of  conic  sections.  But  the  mo»t  ingenious 
method  of  Lagrange  by  wJiich  he  approximated  to  all  integrals 

?dx 

^  aH- to* +cj^ 

That  method  developes  a  computation  for  our  defined  integral  as 
Convenient  as  can  be  desired. 


^    .  ,  ^T— a  did  not  then  exist.* 


*  Vide  LvGcoixy  Cutciil  diif.  ct  iaiegr.  totu.  f . 
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For  the  detail  of  computation  of  tlie  defined  integral  it>r  A  and  < 
also  for  By  He  refer  to  Mr.  Woodhouse,  Chap.         For  the 
case  when  r  and  r  are  very  nearly  equal,  as  for  Cerea  disUirlni^ 
Ptellas,  Mr.  Woodhouse  himself  gave  in  the  Philosophical  Trana-  ; 
actions  for  1804,  a  method  of  computation  derived  (rom  the  same  j 
source,  whicb  fiimubes  all  that  can  be  %vtshed  for  as  to  that  caae«  ' 

Mr.  Woodhonse  enters  minutely  into-  detaib  of  calculations  in 
tbe  I  dtb  Chapter  and  actually  deduces  that  part  of  the  variation 
of  the  earth's  longitude  v\  independent  on  the  eccentricity, 
which  arises  from  the  perturbations  of  the  Moon,  Jupiter^  Venus, 
and  Mars.  From  the  method  of  integration  here  adopted,  by 
which  S  r  is  found,  there  arise  certain  terms  such  as  M  fil 
tin  (//^ +  *  Such  terms  as  the  above,  existing  in  the  vaJtie 

of  the  radius  vector  and  longitude,  would,  by  increasing  with  tbe 
time,  materially  alter  the  elements  of  ibe  orbit.' 

A  similar  circumstance  occurred  in  the  investigaticm  of  the 
lunar  orbit,  and  the  method  of  obviating  it  furnished,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  ready  determination  of  the  mean  motion  of  the  lunar  apsids. 
Terms  like  the  above  are  ^ot  rid  of  by  a  process  that  enables 
us  to  compute  the  small  variations  (ucaiar  variationSf  as  they  are 
called)  which  take  place  in  the  eccentricities  and  places  of  the  peri- 
helia, &c.  and  are  only  sensible  after  a  long  interval,  Mr. 
Woodhouse  briefly  shews  how  this  happens,  and  very  properly 
reserves  for  a  subsequent  chapter  tlie  investigation  ol  the  secu- 
lar inequalities.  This  interesting  part  of  physical  astronomy  has 
been  much  improved  since  the  iirst  volume  of  the  Mecanique 
Celeste  was  published,  and  Mr.  Woodhouse  has  availed  himself  of 
the  latest  improvements.  In  a  note  at  the  couciusioii  of  this 
chapter  he  remarks  : 

*  The  suhjrrt  fif  tlu' ^rnjlur  inoqualitios  was  treated  of  after  the  manner 
alliuled  lu  jfi  tile  text,  by  L.ajilace  in  the  Mem.  Acad.  I7S5;  and  bub- 
sefjucntly,  uiili  ^^reaier  ret'inenient  of  calculation,  but  much  less  pen»pi- 


The  substance  of  this  june  is  certainly  exact,  yet  we  iiave  always 


to  be  the  integral  of  ;^i-HP+a  Q=0  arising  from  successive 


cuity,  in  his  Mtcanit/uc  Ci/tilc' 


*  Tom,  i.  p{}.  243, 6cc 

approximations. 
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ippronMtious.  Y,  Z,  8cc.  are  periodical  functions  of  ty  con- 
tainii^  c,  c\  &c.  (i)  arbitrary  quantities.  In  which  also  a  is  a  very 
small  qutmhy,  and  %vfaen  «s:0|  y  is  expresMd  entirely  by  periodic 
fonctioDs. 

It  is  evident  that  if,  by  any  modification  of  the  quantities  r,  C, 
hjc.  relative  to  the  small  quantity  we  can  make  ilie  terms  fY  -f- 
C  Z,&c.  disappear,  we  shaii  have  y=  X,  and  if  will  thus  be  expressed 
!>v  periodic  functinns,  in  which  the(i)  couslants  Cf  &c.  have  un- 
dergone a  small  nHMiification. 

Now  T^nplarc  slu'ws,  that  if  insluad  of/,  in  the  above  value  of 
y,  we  '»iihstitutc  /  —  3,  6  being  any  constant  quantity,  the  dift'eren- 
tial  eqii  itioii  will  still  be  satisHed,  and  thus  y  will  appf  ;ir  to  contain 
i-i-  I  arbitrary  quantities.  This  cannot  be.  But  the  equati<>!i  v/mzX 
f)  Y-f ,  &c.  -  -  -  i'l)  will  give  the  constant  arbi- 
trary quantities  r,  r',  Scc.  in  functions  of  d.  It  necessarily  follows, 
theretuf  t  ,  hecause  there  cannot  be  /  -f  1  arbitrary  quantities,  that  if 
diese  rinicUnnsof  9  be  substituted  in  the  equation,  9  must  disappear, 
and  tile  equation  resullini?  coincide  \\  iih  equation  1.  From  this 
consideration  Laplace  deduces  from  equation  2.  • 

,=x^(,-.,(S).'i=i-(5)*.^  -  -  w 

X  in  equation  (1)  is  a  function  of  /  and  f,  e\  Sec.  and  tliorefore  in 
equation  (2)  must  be  a  function  of  t  and  ot  llie  inodilied  values 
of  f,  (f,  &c.  but  till  SI  latter  are  functions  of  6.  Hence  X  in  equa- 
tion (.*))  is  a  function  of  /  and  6.  Consequently  if  in  tliis  « (inaiion 
we  make  A — t  we  shall  have  ^y=X  a  periodic  tuiictiun  of  t.  I'o 
'io  this  it  is  necessary  to  deduce  X  in  terms  of  t  and  i},  and  this 
will  be  done  if  we  deternuuu  r,  r,  &.C.  in  functions  of  6;  after 
\shu:\\  it  is  only  necessary  to  substitute  t  for  fl.  The  valuL.s  ul  r, 
c  thty  exist  in  X,  Y,  Scc.  of  equation  (1)  furnish  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  new  values  functions  of  6.  W  e  muht  icier  to 
Laplace  for  the  remainder  of  the  process,  which  in  itself  furnishes 
great  facilities  for  obtaining  the  new  values  of  c,  c',  &c. 

On  a  first  view  it  might  be  imagined  that^  abstracting  from 
these  secular  inequalities,  the  other  perturbaliom  of  all  the  planets 
noidd  be  obtained  by  a  comparatively  simple  process.  But  in 
the  case  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  attracting  ^ch  other,  a  new  diffi- 
cult occurs,  not  arising  from  the  magnitude  of  these  bodies 
when  compared  with  the  other  planets  ip  the  system,  but  from  a 
drcaaMtaiice  which  appears,  as  far  as  we  know,  accidenlal ;  and 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  proportion  that  exists  between  tbe 
aieaD  distances  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  from  the  sim.  We  call  this 
SB  acodeotal  circumstance,  by  which  probably  we  only  ackoow^ 
Isdga  our  own.  ignonnce*  It  is  nol  likely  thai  the  relations  be- 
tween 
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tween  tlie  fttpective  distances  of  the  pbnet*  Irom  tlu»  wm  jtoiiM 

come  under  this  detchptioo. 

Mr.  WoodbouM  has  devoted  a  chepler  to  the  comkleimtum  of 
the  great  equations  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

'  It  would  seem  then  (be  says)  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  ike 
three  bodiet,  for  Venus»  the  earth  and  sun,  would  be  virtually  aod  in 
substance,  the  just  solution,  when  Jupiter,  Saium,  and  the  Sun  should 

be  the  three  bodies. 
'  But  here,  as  frequently  in  intricate  investigations,  it  happens  tlia.t 

general  views  and  analogies  are  alloi^rtlier  fallacicinH.  The  theory  of 
the  perturbations  of  Jupiter  and  Suturn  contains  very  distinct  pecu- 
liaiitits.  It  (lilTcis,  in  cerlnin  respects,  not  only  from  that  of  the  pt-r- 
luibations  of  Venus  and  llie  eailh,  but  from  every  other  planet.iry 
theory.  The  only  points  of  leseaiblaucc  Lo  il  are  lu  be  luuuJ  in  liie 
system  of  Jupiter's  satellites/ 

I  ! veil  before  the  publication  of  the  *  Principia*  it  was  discovered 
Ijy  rianisleiul  that  Saturn's  motion  was  retarded  and  Jupiter's  acce- 
lerated, l)v  couipanii^  their  actual  pIucLs  with  those  deduced  from 
the  tables  foundeil  on  the  observations  of  l  ^cho  l^ralie.  ISoUimjg 
siuular  was  ob!»erved  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  planets. 

*  The  retardation  of  Saturn's  mean  motion,  and  the  acceleration  of 
Jupiter's  were  first  noted  by  Flamstead,  who  in  1 6*82  observed  a  con- 
junction of  these  planets.  Haliey,  the  contemporary  of  Newton,  found 
also  tlie  tables  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  to  he  iucoirecl.  But  the  great 
foamier  of  physical  astronomy,  whcLher  he  considered  the  anomalous 
phenomenon  of  Saturn's  retardation  as  not  sufficiently  ascertained,  or 
whether  he  wanted  leisure  for  the  research,  has  no  were  adverted  to 
that  phenomenon.  He  certainly  did  not  view  it  as  forming  an  excep* 
tion  to  his  system ;  for  in  speaking  of  the  perturbations  of  the  planets, 
he  merely  says  that  the  action  of  Jupiter  is  a  thing  not  entirely  to  be 
passed  over,  **  actio  quidem  Jovis  in  Saturnum  non  omnino  contem- 
ncnda  evt."  On  the  subject  of  these  two  planets  he  does  not  notice 
that  peculiantv  of  their  theory,  which  for  a  time  seemed  to  form  an 
exception  to  his  system,  but  which  afterwards  became  one  of  its 
strongest  confirmations. 

*  But  the  mathematicians  who  succeeded  Newton  and  followed  his 
system,  were  greatly  embarrassed  with  the  retardation  of  Saturn's  mean 
motion.  As  a  fact  of  observation  it  was  anomalous ;  and  theory,  so  far 
from  exhibiting  it  as  a  result  of  calculation,  gave  a  result  directly  oppo- 
site. For,  in  the  year  1774-,  Lac;range,  by  means  of  a  remarkable 
theorem,  proved  the  invariability  of  the  mean  distances  of  the  planets. 
If  the  mean  distances  remained  the  same,  or  were  subject  (as  is  the 
case)  to  periodical  inequalities,  the  mean  motions,  if  Newton*s  theory 
were  true,  must  be  so  also.  Thcy  could  admit  neither  of  secukur  re- 
tardaiion  i»or  acceleration. 

*  The  academy  of  sciences  of  Paris  proposed  as  the  subject  of  their 
prize  for  the  year  17^8,  the  theory  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  This  pro- 
duced 
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iliiCfd  two  fniitleiiy  tltbough  in  otber  fopectg  exeellent,  diiquisitiont 
from  Euler  and  LA|n«nge»  which  obtained  the  priie,  but  left  the  diHi- 
ruhy  as  they  foand  it.  The  subtequent  investigations  of  Laplace  bad 
better  success.' 

There  nppcnrs  o  slight  inaccuracy  here — Lagrange's  Memoir 
miglit  iiidctti  be  occasioned  hy  the  subject  li.iviiig  been  proposed 
by  llic  academy  :  but  it  could  not  have  been  written  much  before 
1766,  when  it  was  published  in  ibe  3d  V  ol.  of  ihc  i  uiiu  ^leuioiis. 

It  nugr  acem  rather  singular  that  the  mm-existence  of  secular 
aquations  should  have  been  proved,  before  the  existence  of  peri* 
^dical  equations  sufficient  for  solving  the  difficulty  were  discovered. 
The  expression  for  the  value  oilv  (variation  of  the  longitude)  con- 
%iste(l  of  terms  of  the  form  P  sin.  {fn't  —  int  -^a).  Now  the  con- 
i^ergency  of  these  terms  depends  on  the  value  of  P;  when  P  is  very 
miafl,  such  terms  are  rejected.  P  depends  partly  on  the  powers 
and  products  of  the  eccentricities  and  iucluiuiious  of  the  orbits. 
The  Artt  cultivators  of  this  science  imagined  that  they  might  ucg- 
ect  the  terms  involving  the  squares  and  cubes  of  these  quantities. 
'  Nous  pouvons  (says  Euler  m  an  ineffectual  essay  to  ex  plain  the 
irr^ularilies  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn)  hardiment  n^liger  les  termes 
qui  renferment  le  quarre  et  les  plus  hautcs  puissances  r^t'  IVc- 
:entricile.  They  are  the  very  terms,  however,  as  we  shall  soon 
<ee,  that  require,  in  the  theory  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  particular 
consideration/ 

How  inconclusive  this  reasoning  of  Euler  must  be^  wtU  easily 
ippear,  if  we  consider  the  other  quantities  involved  in  P.  Now 

r  has  a  denominatori=z{i^n  ^in)  .  There  is  no  immediate  con^ 
lection  between  the  eccentricities  and  inclinations  and  this  quan- 
itv,  it  is  evident  therefore  that  it  iwfli/ be  so  small  as  to  counteract 
he  smallne&»  of  the  squares  ;ind  rubes  of  the  eccentricities,  and 
herefore  P  may  be  of  a  niagmiude  not  to  be  neglected.  When 
P  hwi  a  factor,  products  of  three  dimensions  of  the  eccentricities 
md  inelinationsy  then  r=5  and  t=2.  We  are  therefoie  to  oon- 
tider  the  value  of  (Aj»'^£ff)^,  nown'  representing  the  nean  motion 
>f  Saturn  and  n  that  of  Jupiter,  these  are  nearly  in  the  proportion 
)f  2  to  5,  consequently  (5n'—*2n)*  is  a  very  small  quantity,  which 
jn  examination  will  be  found  to  counteract  the  smallness  of  c*C 
^e"*,  e'^  ey^  and  ty"  and  make  P  of  a  magnitude  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  but  diut  this  must  have  early  oc- 
curred, and  ibe  only  explanation  that  can  be  given  why  it  was  noC 
looner  attended  to,  seems  to  be,  that  the  labour-of  computation  was 
:oo  great  to  allow  of  its  being  undertaken  till  the  non-existence 
>f  secular  equations  was  satiShctorily  proved.  The  eifect  ob- 
served 
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lemd  miglit  have  been  partly  from  this  cmfe  and  partly  from  m 
secular  equation.  The  uppearance  of  the  latter^  however,  was 
occasioned  only  by  the  great  length  of  the  period  in  which  tVf —  in€ 


to  quite  25  and  thus  the  period  exceeds  9(X)  years. 

Mr.  Woodhouse  has  computed,  with  much  detail  and  gr^at  per- 
ispictfity^  ihe  principal  part  of  the  great  inequalities  of  Jupiter  do- 
pending  on  tne  products  of  three  dimensions  of  the  eccentricities. 
This  is  all  that  could  be  expected  according  to  the  limits  whiclft 
he  had  prescribed  to  himself.    The  parts  depending  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  three  dimensions  of  the  eccentricities  and  inclinations 
jointly^  on  the  square  of  the  perturbating  force,  (almost  the  only 
case  with  respect  to  the  planets,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider it,)  and  on  the  products  of  five  dimensions  of  the  eccentricities 
and  inclinations,  have  been  given  by  Laplace.   Hie  computation 
of  the  last,  *  p6nibte  par  son  excessive  longueur,'  was  achieved  by 
Burckhardt,  to  whom  we  owe  the  best  tables  of  the  moon. 

*  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  three  bodies,  it  is  sometimes  stated 

in  the  »weepiiij»  clauses  of  indolent  gcneraliser;^,  comprehends  every  case 
of  lunar  and  phmetary  disturbances.  How  delusive  such  a  statement  is, 
may  be  unfler  ^tood  from  the  preceding  pages.  The  methods  of  solutions 
used  iu  ihr  hnuir  theory  will  not  apply,  without  coFi-^idt^rahlc  moclifica- 
tion,  to  the  planetary ;  which  moditicatious  anmnnt  iii  snmr  ih^KMicca 
to  the  invention  ol"  new  metliods.  Acain,  the  nictliodv  \vliu  ii  ;ii'|>ly  to 
some  of  the  planets  will  not  apply  tu  ail :  it  \vc  u&e  ibe  ^atnc  turmulaj, 
to  the  same  exieut,  for  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  which  are  sufficient  for 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  we  shall  be  sure  of  being  wrong ;  or  rather  there 
will  be  produced  results  so  anomalous  as  to  make  Newton's  theory  ap* 
pear  inadequate  to  the  explanation  of  all  the  planetary  phenomena.  In 
fact,  the  ffir/i/r£</ complication,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  of  the 
subject  is  such,  that  we  cannot  safely  predict  what  cases  are  strictly 
sirnilnr.  Each  requires  a  separate  exaniinition,  durins;  which  nrw  me- 
ihotis  are  conunually  suggesting  themselves.  Analysis  has  bvcn  fur- 
nished, wiili  some  of  its  excellent  formulie,  from  the  difterencc  liaind 
to  cxibL  iieiween  the  luuar  unii  planetary  theories.  Although,  there- 
fore, we  have  gone  through  the  lunar  and  planalary  theories,  we  are  not 
warranted,  by  the  experience  of  what  has  preceded,  in  supposing  that 
the  methods  there  used  tvtil  strictly  apply  to  the  system  of  Jupiter  and 
his  satellites,  or  to  that  of  Saturn  and  his.* 

This  leads  Mr.  Woodhouse  to  the  consideration  of  the  theory 
of  the  satellitea  of  Jupiter,  which  he  has  comprised  in  a  short 
chapter.  He  has  however  given  what  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
form  an  adequate  notion  of  the  manner  in  wlucb  thn  rabject  has 
been  treated  by  Laplace,  to  whom  we  owe  the  first  tables  of  the 
satellites  freed  from  empirical  equations. 

The  SI  St  and  S£d  chapters  we  consider  as  the  most  interesting 
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in  the  volume.    The  former  contains  the  investigation  of  the  pe- 
riodical mu\  i>vcu\dv  variations  of  the  elements  of  the  orbits  consi* 
len  d  as  elliptical.    Mi  .  Woudhou^c,  from  his  plan,  makes  no  par- 
Utuiiii  use  ot  die  lonnula'  he  deduces  with  resj)ect  to  tlie  periodical 
vari:«!!niiii,  as  ihey  may  be  considered  as  already  comprised  in  the 
:iu  isiuci  (  xphiined  in  tiie eighteenlli  clmpter    T.aplace  indeed,  in  the 
ejgbtli  clia|)ter  of  the  second  book,  to  x^lnch  llicse  of  Mr.  W  ood- 
Kf»ii!ie  luay  be  eoiisjdi  i  td  as  corresponding:,  deduces  sonic  in- 
ItToUiig  coneiU:>ious  relative  to  the«'C  periodical  variations;  but, 
111  t^llier  re>p(  (  Is,  Mr.  \\  oddliouse  is  lieru  far  preferable  to  La- 
place.    1  lie  dift'erence  betwct  u  lliche  variations  uh  ihey  stand 
in  the  Mccaiii(;iie  Celeste,  and  in  Mr.  W  oodbouse,  is  remarkable. 
In  the  tomier  wurk,  the  variations  ol     ine  of  the  elliptic  elements 
are  criven  by  help  of  partial  dilferenuai  coefficients  of  a  function 
(R)<>t  the  co-ordinntes,  laki  u  with  respect  to  llie  eo-ordiiiatcs  liieni- 
selvt;^,  untl  niullipiKAl  Uv  JuncU  iis  of  those  co-ordiiiatcs.    In  that  of 
Mr.  \\  c*.>4ilu>use  all  the  variatiuijN  uregiuii  hv  iniiUal  ditierential 
C4>-elHcients  of  the  same  iui!(  iiou  i  U),  but  taken  uuh  respect  to  the 
elements  tbeni&eives,  and  mulupiied  by  functions  of  those  ele- 

UitUtS. 

Mr.  Woodbouse  has  availed  himself  of  the  latest  injprovements 
ill  ih\^  sc  icnce.  Lagrange  discovered  a  method  of  iuvesligation  by 
>fchich  aii  the  vanalioiis  of  the  elliptic  elements  so  ex})resstd  may 
be  deduced,  and  eonnnuuicated  it  to  the  French  Ihsiiuuion  in 
1808;  liud  we  believe,  on  the  same  day,  M.  Laplace  made  a  com- 
muuicatxon  of  another  method,  by  which  he  had  arrived  at  the  same 
expressions  soniev^hat  more  simply.  This  he  has  published  in  a 
attpplenient  to  the  M6canique  Celeste.  Mr.  Woodbouse  appears  to 
hkft  been  very  successful  in  the  composition  of  these  two  chapters. 
In  page  404  he  bas  collected  the  different  formula  wbich  be  bat  de^ 
dnced,  and  wbich  we  strongly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the 
roder,  as  well  as  the  formula  in  pa^e  41 6,  containing  the  constant 
psrt  of  Kf  on  which  the  secular  variations  chiefly  depend. 

After  shewing  the  numerical  values  of  some  of  the  secular  vari- 
ationsy  Mr.  W^xNlhoase  refers  to  the  variation  of  the  eccentrici^ 
of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  shews  its  effect  in  producing  the  accelera-* 
tioBs  of  the  moon's  mean  motion.  The  explanations  of  -  the  phe-^ 
nomena  of  the  apparent  alterations  of  the  moon's  mean  motions, 
and  of  those  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  are  entirely  due  to  Laplace^ 
and  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  preserve  his  well  merited  fame  to 
the  latest  posterity.  The  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  mean  motions 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  might  easily  have  been  conjectured,  but  the 
labour  and  skill  required  to  verify  that  conjecture  were  great  indeed. 
Oil  the  contrary,  to  conjecture  the  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  moon  required  great  penetration^  but  when  conjectured 
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was  easily  verified.  I'hc  moon's  mean  motion,  :is  niodilied  by  ihe 
action  of  the  sun,  contains  a  term  depending  on  liie  square  of  the 
eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit;  const  i|ueuily  a  variation  ot  the  lat- 
ter must  occasio!!  nu  alteration  in  the  former.  The  eccentricity  of 
the  earth's  orbit  thcrelore  being  subject  to  a  secular  variatioi),  the 
ntnon's  mean  iiiotion  niu"*t  be  suhject  to  one.  But  wIh  m  \vo<  oiisi- 
der  the  niimiti m^ss  of  the  etiect  ut  the  ccrentricity  itM  ll  m  oiodity- 
if>c^  the  ni(  :in  motion  of  the  moon,  it  wniiKi  seem,  at  hrst,  very  un- 
like Iv  that  a  tritiing  variation  of  it  euulil  produce  any  sensible  effect. 
The  ellect  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  on  the  mean  nn  'ii'  >ii 
of  the  moon,  Nvt  beheve,  does  not  much  exceed  the  four  hundie<l 
thounandlh  jiart  of  the  whole  motion.  How  small  then  must  be  tiie 
«fiect  of  the  iiiiimte  chauges  that  this  eccentricity  undergoes! 

i\fter  coiii}ui[in2:  the  effect  on  the  moon  >  mean  motion,  and 
shewmg  it^  conforuiily  to  observation,  Mi.  Uoodhouse  remarks — • 

'  There  is  in  this  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  moon*s  accele- 
ration a  Ktronji  proof  of  thr  truth  of  the  law  of  <j:rnvifv ;  and  the  proof  is 
of  the  refined  kind:  for  tlie  perturhatiouii  ot  the  planets  are  not  com- 
municated imnieili:itf|y  to  the  moon,  but  transmiiied  by  means  of  the 
earth.  The  acc(  ia  ution  is,  as  it  has  been  called,  a  reflected  effect.  The 
reflected  effect,  we  may  also  further  remark,  i»  greater  than  the  direct : 
in  2000  yean  the  diminutiou  of  the  eccentricity  would  not  exceod 
3'  7 ' :  whereas  in  the  same  period  the  moon's  mean  motion  would  be 
Increased  nearly  by  1^  1 1\ 

Laplace  having  discovered  the  source  of  the  apparent  accelera- 
tion in  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon,  immediately  saw  that  secular 
equations  of  the  perigee  and  nodes  also  existed ;  and  these  have 
been  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the  ancient  and  modern  obser* 
vations.  Perhaps  the  commencement  of  chapter  ^  I  might  be  a 
little  simplified  b?  considering  the  matter  somewhat  aa  follows. 
Supposing  the  planet  moving  in  the  ecliptic,  tlie  equations  of  the 
r  (dist.)  and  v  (the  longitude)  are 


where  <f  R  is  introduced  by  the  disturbing  force.  When  the  dia> 
turbing  force  is  absent,  these  equations  are  integrated  by  multiply- 
ing the  tii'st  by  ^  and  the  second  by        and  adding  the  results, 

Irom  which  a  complete  difierential  it  obtained,  ao  that  in  the  pre- 
sent  case  we  have 

where  n  ia  the  semi-axis  major  of  the  ellipse,  when  the  dtatnrbing 
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fcroe  ^kpes  not  ad.  Now  it  is  evidenti  if  die  part  of  thu  equation 
uocher  the  mgn/be  equal  to  the  difierential  of  the  reminder  of  the 
fint^party  taken  supposing  a  variable,  we  shall  have 

— — + ^9zOf  in  which  a  is  variable  as  well  v  and  r.  And 


to  determine  da  we  have       ^ss^^v+^i/rss^R.  as  E  is  a 

function  of  r  and  t?.   Hence  da^  —  • 

This  is  the  celebrated  formula  by  whoch  it  is  proved  that,  regatd* 
wg  only  the  first  power  of  the  disturbing  forre^  the  greater  axes  of 
mi  orlHls  of  the  planets  are  snbiect  to  no  secular  variations,  d  R 
coiitai  ns  oeljr  |ief»>dical  terms.  The  invariability  of  the  greater  aaes 
of  the  planetary  orbits  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  results  that 
has  been  obtained  in  this  science.  As  far  as  regards  iht  first  power 
of  the  dieturbing  force  the  proof  is  sufficiently  easy.  W  hen  we  con- 
sider the  second  power,  the  process  becomes  very  dlBicult,  but  it 
has  been  eiecoted  with  great  ability  by  M.  Poisson.^  Who  wili 
prove  it  generally? 

That  the  eccentricities  of  the  orbits  are  also  only  subject  to  va- 
riations included  within  narrow  limits,  is  another  eonclnnoa  that 
hat  been  deduced.  This  is  conceived  to  follow  from  an  equation 
first  discovered,  we  believe,  by  Laplace.   This  equation,  p^iven  by 

Mr.  Woodhoupt  ,  j>.  460,  is  w  Vn  e*+mV7^+m''Va^ 
8Lc.ssK,  in  which  K  is  a  constant  quantity,  and  very  small  on  ac- 
count of  the  magnitude  of  e,  4\  &c.,  and  it  is  thence  inferred 
that  all  the  values  of  e,  e',  &c.  must  always  continue  very  small.  Bui 
it  is  obvious  that  such  reasoning  cannot  apply  if  one  of  the  bodies, 
W,  be  much  smaller  than  anothfr  r//',  because  it  may  rrqnire  a 
great  change  in  ^  to  compensate  for  a  small  change  in  e Thb 
escaped  the  notice  of  several  writers  on  physical  astronomy. 
Lagrange  first  appears  to  have  remarked  it,  and  it  has  been  recently 
noticed  by  Mr.  Bowditch,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  American 
Transactions. 
Lagrange  statea  the  objection  very  clearly : 

'  n  suit  de  Ih  que  si  les  exceatricites  des  orbites  qui  appartiennent  h 
dei  atasies  ti^  graodcs  sent  une  fois  tr^petites,  elles  le  seroat  tou- 
joan^cequi  est  le  cas  de  Jupiter  et  Saturne;  mais  celles  qui  ap- 

pflrtiennent  h.  c!rs  masses  fort  prtites  pourront  croJtrt'  jiisqu*^  I'unile  el 
au-dela,  et  on  \\c  jxauia  (!«/!(  i  ninier  leiirs  vt'rtlal'les  liinites  quf  par  Tin- 
tfcftration  de«^  i'-rjuatipns  tliti.  reniieiks,  comme  on  le  verra  Ci-apr^.'— 
UU,  Analjfimuc^  turn.  ii.  p.  H/.f 

*  JottTOftl  de  nSoofe  Fiilytech.  timi.  viii. 

t  This  gtcat  sto  only  liv«d  to  €mii|ilete  a  few  more  piget  of  hit  valoablt  work. 
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If  tbe  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  three  bodies  be  not  yet 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  if  we  cannot  bv  approximations  shew  the 
places  of  tbe  bodies  of  our  system  during  an  jndeiinite  period^  we 
can  do  that  which,  if  it  be  well  considered,  must  place  tbis  science 
among  tbe  first  tliat  do  honour  to  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of 
man — we  can  calculate  tbe  motions  and  predict  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty the  relative  positions  of  these  vast  bodies  for  thousands  of 
years  to  come — by  applying  tbi-  \'a\\  s  of  matter  and  motion  to  tbe 
result  of  modern  observation.   These  laws  ^^  c  collect  from  a  few 
aimple  phenomena  principally  terrestrial.    With  respect  to  tbe 
astronomical  tables  as  belonging  to  the  present  age,  nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  accurate  than  the  results  deduced  from 
the  most  intricate  calculations: — even  the  tables  of  the  new 
planets  have  already  arrived  at  a  great  degree  of  exactness. 
We  may  instance  those  for  the  planet  Vesta.    The  perturba- 
tions of  this  planet  by  Jupiter,  Saturn  and  Mars  have  been  com- 
puted by  M.  Daussv :  the  perturbations  bv  the  earth  are  too  small 
to  require  notice.     Those  by  Mars  onlv  become  'sensible  horn 
llie  relation  of  the  mean  distances  of  Mars  and  Vesta;  as  the 
relation  of  tbe  distances  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  prodiic*  il  ilu  great 
equations  of  lliese  planets.    The  results  of  the  great  labour  of  M. 
Daussv  vvrrr  ]nil)lislied  in  1814.    Thirty  different  equations  or 
corrections  arjsuig  from  the  perturbations  aic  reijuiu  cl  for  ilediiciiig 
the  longitude  of  the  plant t,  some  of  them  auunuuing  to  several 
minutes;  yet  such  is  their  exactness,  that  in  May,  18i8,  as  we 
happen  to  kn  >\v,  the  computed  differed  from  the  observed  place 
by  less  than  one  nimule. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  further  to  shew  ihc  eslinialioii 
in  which  we  hold  Mr.  Woodhouse's  work.  We  hope  that  the  stu- 
dent will  not  be  deterred  from  enterina  on  it  by  a  notion  tiiat  the 
,  books  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  read,  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, are  not  siilfu k  nt  to  enable  him  to  become,  readily,  master 
of  its  contents;  ami  that  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
an  university  education  w  ill  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  ilie  ele- 
mentary treatises  on  mechuiucs,  and  liu.xions,  in  Kufjlish,  are  not 
JuUy  competent  to  assist  them  in  understanding  this  volume. 

To  the  university  student  we  would  certaiidy  recommend  that  he 
should  defer  the  study  of  Mr.  Woodhouse's  book  till  he  has  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  *  Principia'  of  Newton ;  if  this  be 
too  muchy  ne  may,  if  he  please,  enter  on  it  after  he  has  mastered 
tbe  doctrine  of  motion  as  given  in  Wood's  Principles  of  Me- 
cbanicsi  and  with  whatever  knowledge  of  fluxions  he  may  have 
obtained  from  Vince's  or  Dealtiy's  treatises.  He  may,  perhaps, 
suppose  that  it  is  required  he  should  know  Uie  method  of  partUd 
dijfmncH  and  the  cakuius  of  variathns,  W«  intreat  biai  not  to 
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be  frisjlifrnrd  at  mere  Founds.  Let  him  examine  for  himself.  He 
will  (ind  that  in  the  applirrftion  of  these  branches  of  matliematics 
in  Mr.  Woodhousc's  huok,  lie  will  have  little  more  to  do  than  to 
understand  a  simple  notation.  With  regard  to  the  calculus  of 
variations,  he  will  easily  comprehend  that  if  V  be  a  functicm  of 
a,  bf  e,  X,  jf,  z,  di,  dyy  8cc.,  and  that  any  circumstances  should 
make  it  necessary  to  tind  the  fluxions  of  V  arbing  from  a  and  y 
Having  varied,  it  is  convenient,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  new  from 
hv  former  fluxions,  to  denote  them  by  Sf/,  ?v ;  ^nd  if,  in  conse- 
jucjice  of  the  variations  of  these  quantities,  t,  and  di  should 
ilso  have  changed,  that  their  new  differentials  are  to  be  expreii^d  by 
\e,  Iti  Mx,  The  iroles  of  the  fluxional  calculus  obtain  in  finding 
the  fluxions  of  V ;  also  hdj^dBx,  which  is  easily  proved.  This  con- 
:ains  almost  alt  bf  the  caleuJus  of  variatioos  that  is  appliied  to 
physical  astronomy. 

The  notation  of  partial  differenre**,  all  that  is  used  by  Mr. 
IVoodhouse,  is  so  easy  that  it  almost  explains  itself.  He  refers, 
but  the  reference  is  almost  unnecessary,)  for  the  explanation  of  the 
lerra  '  partial  differential  co-etiicient/  to  his  Principles  of  Ana- 
lytical Calculation,  published  in  1 803.  The  uU^atitm  of  equations 
JO  partial  differences  is  indeed  a  difficult  subject;  but  the  knowledge 
7f  this  is  scarcely  required  even  for  reading  the  M6cani(|ue  Celeste* 
The  integration  of  only  two  or  three  (we  believe)  equations  of  par- 
'.ial  differences  occur  in  that  work;  from  none  of  which  the  student 
tfvill  lind  any  diffienlt%^  in  liis  progress. 

In  giving  this  volutne  to  the  public,  Mr.  VVoodhousehas  preferred 
1  new  claim,  we  think,  and  that  no  small  one,  to  the  gratitude  of 
lis  cotiDtiy.  We  owe  him  modi  for  his  former  worls,  and  we  trust 
bat  the  estimation  in  which  the  present  must  be  held  will  insure 
he  production  of  another  volume  on  those  subjects  which  he  has 
ed  us  to  hope  will '  furnish  matter  for  further  speculations.' 


Vrt.  VIL— Eflsf«rn  Sketcha,  in  Verse.  By  Henry  Gaily  Kniglit, 

Esq.  Second  Edition.  1819.  Loadod.  pp.1207. 
\TR.  Gaily  Knight  is  a  traveller  as  well  as  a  poet ;  and  seeking 
^^-^  to  combine  utility  with  pleasure,  he  has  employed  his  poetry 
IS  a  vehicle  for  imparting  to  his  readers  whatever  is  most  striking 
n  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  countries  which  he  has  visited. 
J  is  *  stories,*  he  says,  *  are  not  merely  fables;  they  are  intended 
f)  be  portraits  faithfully  reprpsenting  llie  features  of  the  respec- 
ive  countries  in  whu  h  the  scene  of  eacli  ij»  laid.* 

This  phm,  though  perhaps  attended  with  an  increase  of  difli- 
uUy  to  the  writer,  is  productive,  we  think,  of  considerable  advan- 
age  to  the  reader,  llie  accuracy  of  an  observant  traveHer^  and 
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the  ardent  nnaginatioii  of  die  bard,  are  quafiliea  of  ao  iBntiimt  m 
nature,  that,  in  genera],  the  ahaeace  of  the  one  It  almost  a 
proof  diat  the  other  will  not  be  (bund  wanting.  Hie  reader,  there* 
fore,  who  is  disappointed  in  the  poetry,  may  throw  himsdf  boldly 
on  the  instruction  which  it  is  intended  to  convey ;  and  with  a  fair 
chance  of  being  entertained  as  well  as  informeil,  he,  or  his  au- 
thor, must  be  singularly  unfortunate  if  neither  shoiild  take  effect 
in  the  course  of  their  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Knight  appears  to  us  to  have  attained  considemblefaccesa 
in  bodi  departments.  The  general  tone  of  his  poetry,  and  more 
especially  the  succinct  and  picturesque  notices  collected  in  the 
prefoce,  (which  is  drawn  np  with  singular  neatness  and  elegaaee,) 
bear  testimony  to  his  ments  as  an  observer  of  national  maimem; 
and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  he  performed  his  travels  at  an  age 
when  discrimination  and  judgment  could  have  derived  but  little 
assistance  from  experience.  His  Muse  ahoi  though  not  of  that 
daring  description  which  penetrates  to  the  sources  of  our  feelinga, 
and  rouses  and  hurries  along  our  imagination  at  the  very  moment 
when  most  repudiated  by  our  taste,  has  many  attractions  of  the 
milder  and  more  amiable  kind.  Her  song  gives  no  indications  of  a 
ppirit  disturbed  by  moody  passions,  or  scarred  and  scathed  by 
painful  recollections,  which  take  tlicir  i^Ioomy  tinge  rather  from 
conscience  than  from  misfortune.  When  she  deals  with  vice  or 
suffering,  with  the  wicked  or  the  unhappy,  the  distressing  images 
paturally  raised  by  such  pictures  are  pleasingly  softened  by  the 
glimpses  of  a  gentle  and  benevolent  turn  of  mind,  which,  like  the 
moon-beams  in  Abdallagrh's  bower,  (p.  S.)  continually  steal 
dirough  the  darker  colouring,  and  produce  an  agreeable  effect  of 
contrast. 

The  countries  in  which  Mr.  Knight  has,  respectively,  laid  the 
scenes  of  his  *  manners-painting^  ^bles,  are  Syria,  Greece  and 
Arabia,  all  of  which,  as  he  justly  remarks,  are  abundantly  stored 
with  objects  that  speak  to  the  imagination,  and  are  calculated  to 
make  up  by  their  poetical  fertility  for  that  inherent  liberty  which 
the  Musr,  in  confining  herself  to  certain  localities,  has  for  a  season 
voluntarily  surrender*  (I.  '  The  Muse,'  says  our  author,  '  is,  per- 
haps, never  so  much  at  her  ease  as  when  she  sports  in  the  regions 
of  pure  fancy;  but  in  touching  upon  the  countries  of  the  east,  truth 
and  poetry  may  still  be  united/  There  is  indeed  a  strength  of 
genius  capable  of  extracting  honey  from  every  weed — a  power,  of 
which  tlie  potent  distillations  eftected  by  Mr.  Crabbe\s  minute  and 
searching  pen  may  be  adduced  as  lively  examples.  But  it  is  true, 
at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  a  line  of  beauty  fortlie  imagination 
no  less  than  for  the  eye,  and  that  class  of  connnon  undistinguish- 
able  objects,  which  lie  confounded  in  the  same  plane,  and  do  not 
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stand  lomtfd^  u  it  w<re>  to  the-Bmety  are  do  less  imaccomino- 
flaitiiig  in  poetry  than  the  straight,  the  formal,  and  the  angular  in 
painting  or  sculpture.  The  bard  who  '  sits  and  thinks  with  his 
Muse'  on  the  banks  of  a  Dutch  canal  must  import  his  whole 
stock  of  imagery,  and  conceal  tlio  native  poverty  of  the  spot 
witii  exotic  foliage;  but  to  name  Syria  or  Greece  i«  to  awaken 
the  choicest  and  most  agreeable  ideas  that  uature,  whether  living 
or  inanimate,  is  capable  of  suggesting. 

The  opening  of  '  Ilderini/  die  first  tale  in  the  series,  affords 
a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr.  Knight's  poetical  pow  e  rs.  He  is 
deaeribiog  the  luxurious  garden  of  Abdatlagh^  a  Syrian  chief,  re- 
sidtn«;  at  Balbec,  the  scene  of  his  guilty,  and  as  yet  triumphant 
usurpation. 

 *  There  eastern  art  di^flny'd 

All  that  enchants  beneath  the  buining  &ky; 
AH  that  belnnjp  to  coolness  or  to  shade ; 
Gay,  brilliant  hues,  or  such  as  soothe  the  eye 
Dazzled  with  light ;  rich  odours  that  supply 
The  balmy  spoil  which  wandering  zephyrs  bear  ; 
Sounds  that  refrettb  with  cooling  melody : 
Yet,  matchless  Nature,  in  tluit  scene  so  fitir,  « 
Thine  were  the  choicest  gifts,  though  Art  conibia'd  them  there. 

•The  branching  walnut,  prodigal  of  green. 
The  fealht  r'(i  pulm,  the  cypress  dark  aTul  nltl, 
Tower'd  tlicre  on  high  ;  with  myrtle  woods  between 
Or  bowers  ut'  citron,  thai  at  unce  untold 
Their  flotrefs  of  silver,  and  their  fruits  of  gold ; 
Aloft  its  giant  leaf  Banana  spread. 
Waving  in  air,  like  Mecca's  flag  unroll'd, 
Or  purple  clusters  woo'd  from  overhead, 
Or  }ellow  ca^^ia  biotMu'd,  and  spicy  iVagrance  shed.' 

We  have  not  rooui  (nor  indeed  is  it  necessary)  to  give  the  de- 
t^s  of  the  story,  in  which  there  is  not  much  of  novelty ;  but  we 
will  present  our  readers  with  another  extract  irom  it  of  consider* 
able  force  and  beauty.  We  have  marked  one  or  two  careless  ex- 
|iresnons  which  might  easily  have  been  avoided.  The  passage 
18  towards  the  close  of  the  poem,  where  the  ladies  of  AbdaTIagh's 
seraglio,  on  the  point  of  beitipr  murdered  in  pursuance  of  a  precau- 
tionary order  given  by  the  tyrant  to  his  Moorish  slaves  before  the 
engagement  in  which  he  lo.sthis  life,  are  unexpectedly  rescued  by 
the  hero  (Ilderini)  and  his  followers,  who  suddenly  burst  into  the 
Harem  by  a  secret  way. 

•  Their  chieftain  held  the  torch  ;  long  aisles  of  gloom, 
Cautious,  yet  swift,  they  pierced ;  where  reign*d  arouod 
The  silence  and  the  chilne.>>s  ul  the  tomb — 
The  cavern  ends^hut  spiral  steps  they  fiMiud, 
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That,  flankM  by  massive  wnlU,  ascending  wounds 
»*  Are  yo  prepared         The  desiin'd  scene  U  near." 

Nor  Ions;  ere,  from  above,  a  distant  sound 
Confirm'd  his  words— nitli  shrinking  heart*;  llipy  hear 
Faint  cries  otdistojit  woe,  and  shrieks  of  female  leur. 

*  **  On, — or  too  late,' —from  hapless  Azza'ft  bower 

Arose  the  piercing;  clam<vur  of  distress — 
Assembled  there,  but  in  no  festive  hour, 
Throng'd  all  the  harem's  pride  and  loveliness — 
Victims  forewarn'd,  that  round  llieir  mistress  press : 
Calm  in  despair  the  sister  maids  were  seen, 
Doom'd  like  the  oihers,  but  bemUer^d  Im-^ 
In  prayer  they  knett — ^with  pale  bat  consCant  iiiien, 
Majestic  in  their  woe,  and  in  their  fean  terane*  • 

*  The  floon  are  hurd — the  dark  assassin  train. 
Who  scarcely  ga?e  the  promis'd  time  for  prayer. 
Advanced  to  strike  I — An  instant — and  in  vain 

The  near  assistance  that  the  victors  bear« 
Round  the  fii'^t  victim's  wildly-slrenminf;  hair 
That  *»;ivage  hand  its  du-^ky  «:rasi)  has  twin'd: 
Thf  liliccl  55teel — oh  !  moment  of  despair — 
Wfien,  burst fP'j^  through  the  yawning  wall  hidiiiid, 
Kusli'd  in  with  lurious  shout,  the  aid  by  heav'n  assi^^u'd. 

*  Amazement,  panic,  stayM  tlie  lifted  steel  ; 

Short  time  had  those  U\  work  their  lord's  command, 
Who  now  themselves  the  stroke  of  carnage  feel,  . 
Sul^dued,  or  ere  they  fought — the  saviour  band 
Let  loose  the  furies  of  each  armed  hand, 
Hew*d  those  who  fled,  and  slaughtered  those  who  stood. 
Remorseless  raged  the  just,  unsparing  brand — 
Death  bad  his  feast — but  tasted  other  food 
Than  stem  Abdallagh  meant,  and  drank  of  other  blood/ 

The  name  of  AH,  the  celebrated  Pasha  of  Albania,  introduced 
into  the  Grecian  poem  entitled  '  Phrosyne/  at  once  announces 
it  to  be  founded  on  fact,  and  gives  it  a  particular  claim  to  our 
interest  at  a  period  when  the  crimes  and  intrigues  of  that  ambi- 
tious chieftain  '  less  than  a  king,  yet  greater/  have  come  imder 
public  notice. 

Tlie  story  of  the  unfortunate  Phrosyne, — whose  name,  be  it 
remarked  tn  passant j  is  not  to  be  pronounced  as  if  it  were  a  frac- 
tion of  the  good  old  Gn  i  k  appellation  Eupkro^ne,  but  with  ita 
penultima  long, — ^may  be  told  in  few  words. 

*  Thron'd  on  a  height  above  th'  Albanian  lands. 

The  Grecian  city,  Callirefe  stands  :  — 
Vareni  < )f  hartly  sons !  who  long  wiilistood 
The  rushing  progrc»s  of  the  Ollimau  flood ; 
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And  still  prrt(  rtrd  by  their  rocks,  retain 
Blessin;;s  uiiknosvn  to  Grecians  of  the  plain.' — p. 

In  liiis  mountain  ity,  of  apparent,  though,  as  il  proved  in  the 
sequel,  of  unreal  bccurity,  flourished,  in  the  virgin  freshness  of 
yoath  and  innocence  and  beauty,  the  heroine  of  the  tale.  Demo, 
her  betrothed  lover,  prepares,  according  to  the  annual  custom  of 
the  Calliretians,  for  a  distant  voyage,  which  is  to  last  through  the 
Bunitner  ;  and  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  while  Phrosyne,  also 
according  to  custom,  is  encr:iged  *  with  the  maidens  that  be  her 
fellows'  in  a  dance  meant  to  give  a  semblance  of  festivity  to  what 
is  in  fact  a  melancholy  moment,  the  Pasha  suddenly  make.-.  Ins 
appearance  at  tiie  head  ui  ua  army  which  he  it*  leading  home  on 
the  close  of  a  bloody  and  Buccestfiil  expedition.  He  u  thus  de- 
scribed; 

*  All  with  gracious  mien,  and  specious  art. 

That  feign'd  a  virtue  foreign  to  the  heart, 
Smil'd  on  the  crowd—  fr»r  well  lie  knew  to  win 
With  ani;el  looks,  and  hide  the  fiend  within. — 
His  snowy  beard  beneath  his  bosom  fell. 
And  provd  the  years  bis  port  dissembled  well ; 
His  eye  shed  mercy — and  his  tranquil  air 
Diffus'd  Rrt)unfl  the  peace  he  seem'd  to  share. 
But  all  was  laUe — for  all  conceal'd  within 
A  heart  by  passion  torn,  and  dogg'd  with  sin,^ 
Relentless  cruelty,  and  iltiul  rage. 
And  savage  lust  amidst  the  frost  of  age.* '-p.  85. 

The  Pasha  courteously  commands  the  dance,  which  had  been 
broken  off  on  his  approach,  to  be  resumed,  and  Phrosyne,  some- 
what, perhaps,  too  willingly  for  a  young  lady  in  her  delicate 
situation,  takes  part  in  it  with  the  success  Uiat  might  be  expected* 

*  A  wild  rebellion  throbs  in  All's  breast, 
With  pain  conceal'd,  and  by  no  curb  represt: 
Love  is  not  his — to  so  accurst  a  flame 
Twete  impious  e'er  to  give  so  fair  a  name ; 
-His  the  fierce  rush  of  passion's  lawless  tide: 
With  such  a  love  the  tyger  woos  bis  bride.' — p.  91. 

The  '  Lord  of  Albania'  is  not  a  man  to  fall  in  love  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  inquires  with  an  air  of  rnreless  indifference  into  Phro- 
sync's  circumstances,  treasures  the  reply,  as  matter  for  a  future 
plot,  in  his  memory,  expresses  a  warm  and  benevolent  interest  in 
tiie  happiness  of  the  young  bride,  and  leaves  the  assembly  nmch 
moved,  and  marvelling  at  so  unwonted  a  display  of  kind  and  ge- 
nerous feelings. 

Demo  now  sets  out  on  his  voyage,  and  Phrosyne  is  left  to 
iirhileaway  the  hours  in  doubtful  surmises  and  tender  anticipations 
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till  his  return ;  and  the  town,  beteft  for  »'  time  of  Muly  all  Its 
male  population,  assumes  a  most  dismal  appearance.  Hme,  how- 
efttf  runs  ou,  and  the  season  of  hope  is  rapidly  advancing,  when 
early  one  morning  Phrosyne  and  her  mother  are  alarmed  by  a 
violent  knocking  at  the  gate.  It  turns  out  to  be  a  band  of  Alba- 
nians with  a  message  from  the  Pasha,  the  purport  of  whicb  is  to 
demand  Phrosyne  for  the  tyrant's  harem*  The  constenwtion 
within  may  be  easily  conceived.  The  frantic  parent  pouia  forth 
in  vain  all  the  passionate  eloquence  of  grief  for  the  protection  of 
her  ill-starred  daughter.  Even  gold  ceases  to  be  a  tiemptirtiQa 
when  offered  on  the  side  of  virtue* 

*  Speed  ihee  to  Ali !  tell  him  all  we  own. 
The  fruit  of  years,  shall  hXi  before  bis  ihRinew 
Retura'd,  Phrosyne's  sire  shall  haste  to  pour 
1 1  is  gain  at  Ali*s  feet — a  golden  store. 
This  town,  (for  well  I  know,  to  save  the  maid, 
All  Callirete's  race  will  lend  their  aid) 
This  town  its  little  wealth  shall  freely  drain. 
And  bring  a  ransom  kin^i  mi-^ht  not  disdain. 
All  shall  be  his— such  i;ift3  have  ot"t  incliiTd 
Our  'l  u^kl^h  Loids  to  ponder  and  be  kind: 
Oh!  tell  him  this — ^ana  haply  will  he  spare 
An  only  child,  and  earn  a  motber^s  prayer.'— p.  1 10. 

The  jirant  of  a  sin<jjle  hour,  and  only  a  >iiii:le  hour,  is  iit  length 
extorted  hum  the  brutal  soldiery,  for  the  silent  nungling  of  he;irts 
and  tears  preparatory  to  the  most  rruel  of  separations.  This 
is  almost  exhausted,  and  the  Albanians  are  clamorous  for  their 
prey,  when  despair  su^igests  the  only  remaining  way  of  escape: 
the  trembling  and  brcki  u-hearted  uiaid  herself  prefers  death  from 
the  hands  of  her  surruundiug  companions  ami  kindred,  to  the  lo\e 
of  Ali,  and  the  debasing  pleasures  of  his  haiein.  This  dri  ailful 
sacrifice  hn\v;[  completed  v^  itlj  more  than  iSparlau  detertUiUaiiou, 
the  soldiers  are  iuiuiineti  iliat  the  damsel  is  on  the  point  of  jonung 
them;  the  doors  are  thrown  open;  the  lifeless  body,  concealed 
beneath  u  veil,  is  borne  forward  slowly  in  procession;— 

'   *  nor  tear  nor  sigh 

Disturb'd  the  still  and  stern  solemnity; 

The  pride  of  eoiujiiest  tliere  with  iiriet  unites. 

And  blends  a  triumph  with  funereal  jilcs; 

Severe  each  look,  and  fortified  each  Usee — 
Mourners, — but  mourners  of  a  Spartan  race !' 

The  pale  but  lovely  burtlien  is  finally  deposited  at  the  feet 
of  All's  haTiiiilU  the  veil  is  withdrawn,  and  Helen,  the  fond  and 
faithful  hicud  of  poor  Phiosyue^  closes  the  poem  wilh  these  bitter 
words : 

 *  Now, 
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■  *  Now,  senranU  of  a  tyrant's  word, 

Now  bear  Phrosyne  to  Allmina's  lord ; 
Aitd  tell  Albania's  lordt       ^^^^'^  o\oue 
Tho  CaUiretUn  maids  approach  bis  throne !' 

*  Alatfatar/  the  Arabian  tale,  standi  next  in  succeiaioni  and 
avoorably  as  \vc  feel  towards  its  precursors,  we  are  disposed  to 

;ivr  it  a  decided  preference  over  tnem,  both  in  point  of  pinn  nnd 
>(  romposition.  The  storv  turns  on  the  passion  ot  revenge,  thi; 
idulgcnce  of  which  is  not,  as  in  modern  European  ruses,  tlie 
esiilt  of  a  strong  and  malignant  hatred  working  iti  a  sullen 
•osom,  and  ever  haunted  by  a  consciousneaa  of  guilt,  but  springs 
rem  a  generous,  though  passionate  and  savage  determination  to 
iscbarge  what  is  deemed  a  sacred  duty  at  every  personal  riak^ 
nd  accompuuied  with  a  morbid  and  self-accusing  impatience  of 
very  thing  wliich  de  lays  tlie  moment  of  execution.  In  the  notes 
;>  thi.s  poem,  Mr.  Knight  relates  a  curious  lustauce  of  the  sense 
.hich  the  Arabs  entertain  of  their  duties  ou  tins  head.  *  During 
ur  journey  m  the  desert  (he  says)  we  were  one  day  waitmg  under 
He  shade  of  a  rock,  till  the  remainder  of  our  party  came  up. 
Vhen  they  arrived,  we  observed  emotion  and  disorder  in  their 
ountenances.  ^^  e  Iu(juired  the  cause,  and,  after  some  hesitation, 
le  Arabs  eipressed  a  liopethat  we  should  not  think  the  worse  of 
lem  for  not  having  kille  d  a  sprv.mt  of  ours,  who,  it  appeared,  had 
iven  one  ol"  theui  a  hl(>\v.  The  ^Wab,  whom  he  had  struck,  had 
ee.n  riding  behind  him  on  tlie  same  camel,  and  amusing  himself 

ith  causing  it  to  play  tricks,  to  the  discomfort  of  the  European.' 

Upon  the  principal  personage,  whose  name  gives  a  title  to  the 
ocm,  devolves,  according  to  Arab  practice,  the  bloody  office  of 
doing  to  death^  Mohareb,  the  chief  of  a  neighbourii^  tribe,  who 
>ine  time  before  had  slain  Alashtar's  brother.  The  scene  is  en- 
rely  confined  to  the  desert,  and  the  fond  partinlity  with  which  the 
ouseless  Arab  clings  to  his  sandy  and  siiltiy  home  is  happily  di - 
'ribed  in  the  following  lines,  which,  iliouuh  m  tact  little  more 
lun  an  expansion  of  the  same  beautiful  idea  iu  Goldsmith's  Tra- 
eller,  as  applied  to  the  '  Swiss,'  derive  from  their  Arab  dress  a 
leasing  air  of  iresfaness  and  originality. 

'  Children  of  hhmael !  a  rugged  home 
By  fate  is  yours ;  but  let  the  favourM  race, 
Through  fertile  meads  and  water'd  groves  who  roam. 
Or  flowery  paths  in  groves  of  verdure  trace. 
Declare  if  happiness  depends  un  place. 
Cm  crystal  rills  or  waving  woods  supply 
Sw^t  solace  to  the  wretched,  or  the  base? 
Alas!  bright  scenes  are  lost  on  sorrow's  eye, 
Careless  of  vei daut  shadesj  and  streaiQs  that  murmur  by* 
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As  bountcousl}r  the  dews  of  bUss  descend 
On  the  lone  Desert  as  on  Tempe's  vale; 
True  joys  are  of  the  soul — on  mind  depend. 
Nor  influence  own  of  scene  or  vcerinr;  jzale. 
The  sons  of  Greece  tell  sorrow's  bitter  tale 
Beside  the  rilK  beneath  the  sprendinp  tree; 
In  citron  uroves  the  (»reciati  iiiaids  bewail ; 
While  speeds  o'er  sands  the  Arjib  blest  and  iVee, 
And  loves  his  luuivc  horae — the  honue  of  Liberty/ 

Alashtar  is  described  in  some  stanzas  of  considerable  strength 
and  harmony;  but  we  are  better  pleased  with  Zora,  the  hero's  sis- 
ter, a  most  amiable  character,  who  is  judiciously  introduced  to 
supply  the  place  of  an  enamoured  h(  roiiie,  which  modem  practice 
has  rendered  almost  indispensable  iu  all  tales,  whether  prose  or 
verse,  English  or  Arabian: 

*  She,  like  Alashtar,  moum'd  a  brother  slain, 

But  Zora  bade  her  sorrows  seem  to  sleep; 
And,  benl  alone  to  sooth  Alashtar's  pain, 
Smil'd  in  his  presence,  and  withdrew  to  wrep; 
And.  when  she  saw  the  cloud  of  pa<«^ion  sweep 
Dark  u'cr  his  ciiangeful  brow,  when  rankling  hale 
Drove  to  his  heart  the  goading  arr<»w  deep, 
FixM  at  his  side  would  Zora  fondly  wait. 
And  press  his  burning  cheek,  and  bid  the  storm  abate ! 

Or  when,  in  milder  sorrow's  thoughtful  gloom, 
Alashtar  sate,  absorb'd  in  waking  dream ; 
Theft  Zora,  bending  o*er  her  Arab  loom^ 
Or  spreading  fruits  to  catch  the  sunny  beam. 

Alone  on  maiden's  task  intent  would  seem ; 
The  while  her  eye  would  dart  its  cheerfiil  rav ; 
llfT  vfuce  would  fall  like  ♦•;ir-refr»'shi;vj;  stream; 
Artiul,  but  innocent,  her  looks  that  plav. 
And  from  himi>cir  at  length  the  mourner  steal  away.' — p.  l60. 

The  chnnrc  arrival  of  the  wounded  Mohareb  in  Alashtar's  tent, 
— an  incident  M  hich  may  be  considered  as  far  from  improbable 
amun«;  tlie  \vanderin<;^  tribes  of  the  desert, — affords  a  good  op- 
j>nrt unity  of  disphiyin*^  tlie  characteristic  virtues  of  the  Arab,  it 
will  of  course  be  anticipated  that  so  deadly  a  feud,  as  that  be- 
tween Ahishtnr  niid  Mohareb,  cannot  be  extinguished  but  bv  a 
iiiortnl  ineeiujg  between  the  rival  chiefs.  They  meet,  in  fact, 
towards  the  c!os(^  of  the  third  <  nTUo,  iu  single  combat,  and  light 
with  a  proper  d*  -ree  of  wrath  and  ol>stinacy.  We  ought,  perhaps, 
to  call  Mr,  Knight  to  account  ff)r  t))e  sonirwhat  equivocal  circum- 
stance of  bis  cnuil)at:uils  IjeiUi;  fur  a  iiuie  in  the  dust  raised 
by  their  own  ^li  iii«;Ie;  but  such  is  our  gratitude  to  him  for  having 
iUs[>ersed  the  cloud  previous  to  tke  catastrophe,  and  refrained 
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from  diBaohing  bu  bero  iu  aqua^fortis,  or  ttowii^  him  away  in 
aquicluand^  that  we  are  inclined  to  allow  all  due  consideration  to 
(what  our  great  lexicographer  calls)  the  *  sabulous  nature'  of  the 

scene. 

But  while  we  deal  thus  p  ntly  with  our  author  in  one  par- 
ticular point)  and  confer  upuu  him  that  portion  of  commendation 
which  we  think  he  has  fairly  merited,  we  must  not  conceal  our 
observation  of  some  defects,  to  which  we  attach  the  more  im- 
portance as  they  tend  to  affect  the  general  tone  of  his  composition^ 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  less  wUlingly  tolerated,  as  they  appear 
luoat  capable  of  correction  in  that  modest  unassunihig  style  of 
poetry  which  he  hns  chosen  to  adopt.  We  thiiik,  for  instance, 
that  Mr.  Knight  is  soiiutiuRs  too  easily  contiiiitd  willi  the  liist 
expression  that  comes  to  hand;  as  well  as  too  prone  to  tuke  up 
metaphorical  forms  of  speech,  which  though  hacknied  and  worn 
down  by  frequent  use,  are,  originally,  of  too  strong  a  cast  to  admit 
of  being  employed  on  light  occasions*  The  Muse  would  be  too 
much  indulged,  if,  with  a  free  range  over  the  whole  region  of  me- 
taphors, she  were  not  compelled,  as  the  condition  of  that  liberty, 
to  employ  thrm  m  ith  the  most  scrupulous  propriety. 

Mr.  Knight  must  also  pardon  us  if  we  suspect  him  of  givine; 
way  occasionally  to  a  little  secret  weakness  in  favour  of  pri  tti- 
nesses,  such  as  *  in  the  east  displuifdf  shone  warning  blushes* — 
'  kM  as  nwrmn^s  tear,' — to  say  nothmg  of  a  <  dread  iUamina-' 
tion*  to  be  mistaken,  by  inattentive  observers,  for  *  dit  ertenthn  of 
the  starry  tphere*  The  frequent  inversion  of  the  verb  and  sub- 
stantive may  be  tmced,  we  suspect,  to  the  same  cause. 

We  could  wisii  that  Mr.  Knight  had  been  as  attentive  iu  mark- 
ing shades  of  difference  between  individuals  of  the  same 
moral  class,  as  he  has  been  careful  to  seize  the  less  delicate  dis- 
tinctions of  national  peculiarity.  AbdaUagh  and  Ilderim,  Azza  and 
Elmyra,  Mohareb  and  Alashtar,  when  considered  with  respect  to 
each  other,  have,  in  our  opinion,  too  many  qualities  in  common 
to  allow  or  stani&ig  out  respectively  with  that  degree  of  boldnesa 
which  is  necessary  for  the  arresting  and  enchaining  of  the  atten- 
tion. It  niny  be  objected  thut  in  less  refined  stagrs  of  sdclcty,  al- 
though die  simple  passions  nii  l  liispositions  may  l»e  more  strongly 
pronounced,  and  the  tlilicrence,  fur  example,  between  the  brave 
and  the  timid,  the  impetuous  and  tlu  •^t  luK  ,  more  striking,  yet 
nicer  varieties  of  character  calculated  to  distinguish  different  indi* 
viduals  of  the  same  general  class  are  hardly  to  be  found.  In  fact, 
wherever  the  modes  of  life  are  simple,  and  the  prevailing  ideas 
less  intricate,  the  human  character  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  botli  less  rontrouled  and  less  nnHliHcd,  and  consequently, 
more  pfooiiueut  in  its  grand  dtvisious,  and  letis  various  in  the 
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smaller  ones.  Our  author  is  w  elcome  to  the  full  ndvantncr**  of  tlii  s 
nu'taphvsital  defence;  but  wc  shall  ?ievrrth<  Uss  eoiilniiK  to  re- 
gret die  want  observable  in  several  parts  ol  his  volunie,  of  that 
particular  sort  of  sustaiued  di^i nmination,  which  we  have  just 
pointed  out,  as  we  are  convinced  that  it  iiuolvt;«>  oiu;  oJ  ihe  prin- 
cipal means  of  excitin;^  pathetic  feelings,  and  attaching  interest  to 
fictitious  circumstances. 


Art.  Vni. —  Political  Essays,  with  Sketches  of  Public  Charme^ 
ten*   By  William  Uazlitt   London.   8vo.   pp.  439* 

f  npHIS  writer '  cloys  with  a  sameness/  He  might  have  owned  of, 
•  nearly,  all  his  volume  what  he  owns  of  one  leaf;  tliat  '  it  is 
strange,  but  not  new ;  and  that  he  has  said  it  all  before.' — ^It  ia  ael* 
doin,  however,  that  somethii^  may  not  be  learned  by  observing 
the  insects  of  the  moial  world  as  well  as  those  of  the  animal  king- 
don^  and  it  is  fortunate  that  tiliey  are  tempted  to  exhibit  thein- 
selves.  It  w  ould  be  worth  any  money  to  our  farmers  if  the  tumip 
fly  would  shew  itself  before  it  settled  on  the  plant ;  or  to  the  in- 
lubitants  of  either  India,  if  the  white  ants  would  make  their  at- 
tacks without  covered  ways.  Happily  our  author  has  n  o  n  lation 
to  either  of  those  families;  the  sphini  atmpo$f  or  death's  head 
hawk-moth,  a  less  powerful  creature,  bears  some  resemblance  to 
him.  Its  favourite  object  is,  always,  the  plunder  of  a  hive,  and 
its  sole  safeguards  in  accomplishing  its  purpose  arc  its  startlmg 
appearance  and  disagreeable  noise.  This  process  of  attack  is  evi- 
dently imitated  in  the  alarming  account  which  the  autlior  gives  of 
the  properties  of  the  genus  to  which  it  is  his  boast  to  belong. 

.  '  To  be  a  true  Jacobin  a  roan  inust  be  a  good  baler  ;  but  this  is  the 
9)ost  difiicult  and  the  least  amiable  of  all  the  virtues ;  the  most  trying 

and  the  most  thankless  of  all  ta^k'^.  The  love  of  liberty  consists  in  the 
hatred  of  tyrants.  The  true  Jacobin  hates  the  enemies  of  liberty  as  they 
hate  liberty,  with  all  bis  strength  and  with  all  his  nugbt,  and  with  all 
his  heart  and  with  all  his  soul.  His  memory  is  as  long  and  his  will  as 
strong  as  theirs,  though  his  hands  are  shorter;  he  never  forgets  or  fo^ 
gives  an  injury  done  to  the  people,  fur  tyrants  never  foiget  or  forgive 
one  done  to  themselves.  There  is  no  love  lost  between  them.  He  does 
not  leave  them  the  sole  benefit  of  their  old  motto,  oSa  m  iMgimjuekm 
put  recondcrel  auctaque  prtmurtt.  He  makes  neither  peace  nor  tmee 
with  them.  His  hatred  of  wrong  only  ceases  with  the  wrong.  The  sc^MO 
of  it,  and  the  barefaced  assumption  of  the  right  to  inflict  it,  deprives 
him  of  his  rest.  It  stas^nates  in  his  blood  — it  h)a(ls  his  heart  with  aspics 
tongues  deatily  to  venal  pens.  It  settles  on  his  brain — it  puis  him  be- 
side himself.* — p.  167. 

This  display  seems  to  us  to  be  sufficiently  hideous  to  drive 
from  him  even  the  kmdred  swarms  that,  like  hiiuseif,  are  on  the 
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wing-  for  mischief.  If  indeed  there  waa  any  bowl  of  untou  amongst 
these  bad  lliiiiga  Ihej  wotiid  threaten  us  with  serious  calamitieB; 

but  a  wise  providence  limits  them  to  |>altry  mischief,  l>y  introduc- 
ing amoii^Kt  them  a  confusion  of  evil  purposes.  'Vim  is  tch,  and 
bitterly  felt,  Ijy  Mr.  lluzlitt.  Franklin  said  that  he  met  persons  in 
lilt  world  whom  he  conceived  to  bti  alrcadj>  placed  in  a  state  of 
damiMtioii.*  Dante  miogled  with  the  infernal  crew  the  spirita  of 
flone  ¥rhoie  bodies  still  walked  the  earth ;  and  there  is  a  convulsiTo 
agonj  in  the  view  which  this  writer  takes  of  the  peaceful  security 
.  of  those  whom  he  would  pull  down,  and  of  the  dissolute  aban- 
donment of  those  from  wfiotn  ;done  he  can  hope  for  alliance, 
wliirh  might  induce  a  beliet  that  tiic  fiction  of  the  poet,  and  the 
fancy  of  the  philosopher  have  some  foiauiation  in  realit}  .-f- 

We  beheve  that  smce  we  lai»t  noticed  Mr.  llaxlitt^  he  has  ma- 
nifested great  wrath  against  us;  and,  as  we  are  not  conscious  of 
tny  growing  desire  to  conceal  die  unqualified  detestation  which 
we  have  always  entertained,  and  which  we  still  entertain,  for  the 
spirit  which  pervades  his  volumes,  it  is  probable  that  the  quick- 
sd%'cr  of  his  feelings  will  stand  as  nmch  above  temperate  after  he 
shall  have  read  these  pages,  as  before.  How  thi';  m;\v  be  wr  are 
not  vrrv  solicitous  to  know :  we  mention  his  indignalioii  for  the  pur- 
pose only  of  pomtmg  out,  with  more  eflfect,  the  ludicrous  egotism 
which  has  driven  this  forlorn  drudge  of  the  Examiner  into  a  belief 
that  it  is  his  prerogative  to  abuse  whom  he  will,  and  the  privilege 
of  atl  the  world  to  submit  in  silence:  he  lays  claim  to  an  autocracy 
of  malediction.  His  delusion  upon  this  point  is  the  nearest  a|^ 
proach  which  we  have  observed,  amongmt  per??nns  who  go  at 
large,  to  the  straw  crowns'  and  sct.')>tre«  of  Moorfields.  Thrt  e  are 
few  characters  in  Fnirland  of  disunguished  eminence  whom  he 
has  not  slandered;  and  yet  he  is  thrown  into  a  transport  of  fury 
if  tie  is  told  that  he  is  wrong;  if  he  is  reasoned  with,  laughed  at, 
or  reminded  of  what  he  u  doing  and  of  what  he  is.  We  are  unable 
to  account  for  this  hallucination  in  any  other  way  than  by  sup- 
posing that  Mr.  Hunt,  who  revived  the  Institution  of  King  Ar- 
thur's Round  Table,  and  who  seems,  at  length,  to  have  fought 
his  way  to  tli«*  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Throne  of  Cockney, 
has  erected  Uie  ward  of  Billiusgate  mto  a  sort  of  county  pala- 
tine, for  this  his  *  chivalrous'  squire ;  and  that  the  ceremony  of  in- 
vestiture has  turned  the  new  dignitary's  brains.  Some  instances 
of  the  freaks  to  which  we  have  alluded  will  be  found  in  our  re- 
view of  the  Round  Tuble^: 

We  thonghty  at  one  time,  of  forming  a  complete  list  of  those 

*  Private  Correspuudeoce,  toL  i.  p.  6t.  t  Page  %i,  and  xxx*  note, 

I  No.  XXXIII.  p.  ia«. 
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iv]k>!TI  Mr.  HnzHtt  has  traduced;  hut  we  soon  found  tliat  an  i11u9* 
tration  of  it  wonhi  excrod  ihr  lirnils  ulnch  we  rnnst  assign  tdf* 
these  remarks.    The  following  names  occur  to  us  at  once:  J^ittjJ^ 
Fox,  Burke,  the  Marquis  Wcllesley,  the  Duke  of  ^A'^elljugtoii^ 
Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Liverpool,  Mr.  Canniog,  and  all  other  Huni.s- 
tcrs  of  course;  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Dr.  Paley,  Mr.  Maliims,  Mr. 
W  iM  il  WMiili,  Mr.  Southey,  Mr.  Coleridge.    Ikal  we  inav  iu»t  ba<_ 
aceubtd  of  doing  iinn  any  iiiju>uce,  we  must  add  the  li^i  ui  iliove 
on  whom  he  besilows  his  aihniration.    It  will  not  take  up  muck 
rootji,  and  comprize^.,  ue  livlicve,  uiil;.  Buonaparte, *  the  very  L*«*<^t,* 
Mr.  llazhtt  says,  *  of  his  idolatry/  Murat,  Mr.  Cobbett,  Mr.  Joliii 
Hunt,  Mr.  Lei^li  Hunt,  and  one  other  whom  w  t  shouM  w  i>h  to 
see  in  nunv  respectable  eumpauv.    For  the  L^em  lal  (  ( onplcv iuii  of 
this  nian^s  ijlaiult  r  we  must  rt  fer  again  to  uur  iv  n  u  w  of  lu*.  liound 
Table;  but  we  will  here  aild  a  few  instances  to  those  before  ad- 
duced.   The  subject  of  the  first  extract  is  the  kinddumi.  u  and 
venerable  Paley;  for  Mr.  iiuzhu,  ab  we  kiiow^  wars  witii  the 
dead. — Listen  ! — 

*  1  Ins  same  sliulHiiig  divine  is  the  same  Dr.  Paley  who  aftf-r  vards 
employed  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  the  w  hole  of  his  moderate  >ecund- 
bttid  abiMtiet  in  tampering  with  religion,  morality,  and  politics — in 
trimming  between  his  convenience  and  his  consicience — in  crawling  be- 
twm  heaven  and  earth  and  trying  to  cajole  both/'— p.  « 

The  subject  of  tht  second  is  He,  who  mt  die  first  to  con-; 
fomd  the  amieB  of  Btionaparte;^who  lid  Spain  and  Portugal 
ol  their  devouring  enemies; — ^who  led  the  English  Inma  across  me 
Pyrenees; — who  marched  them  in  triumph  into  Paris who  Al- 
tered the  Tyrant; — ^who  saved  the  world  tt  Waterioow^Listaa 
again! 

•We  are  glad  the  Duke  is  not  an  EnglishnMn*  Let  no  country  go 
about  to  enslave  another  with  impunity :  for  out  of  the  very  dregs  of 
rolteaoeis  and  debasement  will  arise  a  low  creeping  log  of  serviU^*«-a 
stench  of  corruption  to  choak  the  life  of  liberty  wherever  it  cornea'  4^ 
race  of  £urtune  bunting,  dastardt  busy,  hungry,  heartless  slaves  and 
blood  sucker?,  en^er  to  tawn  upon  power  and  trample  upon  weaknesSi 
with  no  other  pi eteu^sioiiii  lluin  want  of  principle,  nnd  a  hatred  of  thf>se 
who  post  N  "A  hut  they  want.  Ireland  has  ^v.rti  ii>  Canllereagh,  Wel- 
Iin»;lon,  ljuike  : — is  she  ni>t  even  with  us  ?  Jrel.uui,  last  ot  the  nations, 
re|iose  in  peace  upon  thy  green  western  wave,  i  hou  uud  ihe  world 
are  quils.— p.  18^. 

Wlieu  Mr.  1  lazlilt  can  no  longer  find  indisiduals  on  wlioni  he 
may  lavish  tlio  language  of  his  pulutiuatc,  he  bespatters  parties 
anil  professions. 

*  A  Tory  is  not  a  maii,  bul  a  beast.  He  is  slyed  in  his  prejutiices — 
he  wallows  in  the  mire  of  his  senses — he  cannot  get  beyond  llie  IrouoK 
01  bis  sordid  appetites^  whether  it  is  of  gold  or  wood.   Truth  and  false- 
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hood  arc  to  him  something  to  buy  anc?  sc!! :  principle  and  conscience 
somethins;  \o  eat  and  drink.  He  tram|jlcs  on  the  plea  of  humanity,  and 
lives  like  a  caterpillar  on  the  decay  of  public  good.  iicu:>t  as  he  is,  he 
knows/  &cw— p*  xxvj. 

'  A  Whig  is  properly  wbiit  is  called  a  Trinmer^tluit  ii,  acowanl  to 
both  sides  of  the  question;  who  dare  not  be  a  knave  nor  an  honest 
3aan  ;  but  is  a  5ort  of  whilllinr;,  shuffling,  cunning,  silly,  contemptible, 
unroeuaiug  negation  o^  the  two/  *  He  stickles  for  the  letter  of  the  con- 
ifitaikm  vith  tbe  affectation  of  a  prade,  and  abandont  its  priadplet 
with  Ibe  effrontery  of  a  prostitnte/— p.  xxxiii.  xxxiv* 

Of  the  abstrael  character  of  a  lawyer  he  says, 

'  lib  soul  is  in  fan  fee.  H»  andentanding  is  upon  tbe  town.'  *  He 
will  not  swear  to  an  untruth  to  giet  himself  banged,  but  he  will  assert 
it  rotitully  by  the  hour  together  to  hang  other  persons— —if  be  finds  il 

in  his  retainer.' 

'  What  a  tool  in  the  hanfis  of  a  minister  is  a  whole  profession  habitu- 
ally callous  to  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  but  perfectly  alive  to 
their  own  interest;  with  just  ingenuity  enough  to  be  able  to  trump  up 

«ome  fiH  f>r  «>f>phi^tr3-  foror  against  any  measure,  nnr!  with  just  understand- 
ing enoiii:  I  >  til  sct^  no  inoic  of  thr  real  nature,  or  coii^t'tjuences  of  any 
measure  ihan  suits  their  own  or  iheir  empiuyers  cunvenieuce.' — ^pp» 

In  the  mklat  of  these  effttsioDs  we  coofesa  we  were  nuprnd, 
notwitfastandiDg  our  previmiB  experience,  at  the  sight  of  the  fol- 
lowmg  verackmi  assertion.  '  IVe  do  not  wish  /o  My  any  thing 
iUikeral  of  any  proftssion  nr  set  of  men  in  the  abstract.' — p.  153. 
Truth  is  rpprescoted  naked.  Fler  antagonist  resembles  her  so 
far,  at  least,  that  she  too  is  soinetinies  barefoced. 

*  Man,'  says  Mr.  HazHtt,  (and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  he  is 
a  competeut  witness  as  to  the  taste  and  propensities  of  one  indi- 
vidttal  of  the  apeciea,)  'is  a  toad-eating  animal.' 

Any  of  our  readers  who  will  bear  in  wind  tfaia  charitable  defi- 
nilioB,  end  what  the  initltor  has  in  other  placea  said  of  Burfce, 
jnny,  by  timiing  to  p.  36 1,  of  these  valuable  essays,  amuse  them- 
selves by  an  instance  of  that  uniformity  of  tlK>u«Tlit,  which,  ns 
Dutler  remarks,  *  wo  mav  al\A  ays  expect  to  lueet  with  in  the 
compositions  of  the  same  author,  uiu  u  he  writes  with  simplicity 
aiiii  in  earnest.'  They  will  there  lind  a  long  and  laboured  eulogy 
on  Burke,  m  which  it  is  made  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  praise^ 
thnt  *  he  diongfat  nobly  of  his  fellows.' 

The  character  of  Murat  i  s  another  instance  of  the  yame  since* 
rity  of  heart,  and  clearness  of  spirit.  *  Murat  was  senseless  enough 
to  believe  thit  ]n\  who  had  been  made  a  king  by  Buonaparte, 
would  h<*  cordially  received  in  the  list  of  kiii^s  l»y  lli()>>e  who 
\%  i  rr  bv  divine  right  :  and  he  wan  hftsr  enough  to  turn  against 
h^s  beticjoi  tor,  his  l  ouutry  and  the  human  race :  but  in  himsdf\ 
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he  appears  to  have  baeo  9>gaUaiUf  ffnaipiHf  ^  min^ 
man.' — p.  i75.  .  . 

Tbat  so  misty,  a  .brain  shcH^d  bp  disturb^  by  qie^lKel^  is*  opt 
to  be  wtwdered  at :  9iid  there  is  one  w  hich  seems  tQ.toifJieot  pur 
antbor  to  u  degree,  that  must  make  his  bitterest  eDefnSes'  pitT 
bini.    poor  Tom  never  saw  the  foul  6end  iu  so  many  or  sucq 
fearful  shapes.    Some  of  our  readers  may  be  learned  in  d£iiio|i* 
ology^  and  for  tbeir  sakes  we  insert  t)ie  most  striking  dt^scnp* 
|io|iS  g^veu  by  Mr.  Hazlitt,  of  his  Phantom,  uhi^qh  l|e,,lQ^uL|. 
'  Legitimacy.*    It  is  *  an  ugly  spider' — *  a  new  Jaggiemaut* — : 
'  a  toul  bbUant  beast,  breathing  flame  and  blood'— an  pldlady^ 
with  a  tissue  of  patches  and  of  paint,  and  aauan^y  \vrii>)U^ 
apd  of  proud  flesh' — *  an  old  hypocritical  hag — a  vne  canting^ 
mumbling  witch ; — an  old  rotten  demirep  ;  who  towered  above 
the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  dre«<sed  hi  a  robe  of  flame  co-  ' 
loured  tafl'cta     and  who  '  exentcrates*  Mr.  Hazlitt  *  of  his  affec- 
tions.'— p.  J08.  We  \\  \s\\  tlic  tit lul  joy  of  her  prize. — There  is 
something,  however,  in  these  wanderings  of  the  author  which  is  . 
symptoDuitic  of  mania,  and  rather  tragical.    It  is  time  to  look  for 
the  farce.    At  the  close  of  another  publication,  in  which  lie  is 
more  than  connnonly  ridiculous,  we  are  favoured  with  the  WTiter's 
c)\vn  opniioM  of  himself,  and  he  therein  gravely  informs  the  world 
that  the  object  of  his  literary  labours  is  the  fame  *  of  a  Pascal| 
a  l^'ihnitz,  or  a  Berkeley !'  and  plainly  intimates  that  he  ex- 
pects to  be  classed  with  them  after  his  death.    There  is  some* 
thing  bi'yond  all  farce  or  earicatuie  in  this  an«j;ry  buflbon's  self- 
satisfied  assumption  of  a  seat  amongst  these  three  great  men, 
whom  Religion,  Genius,  Philosophy  and  Seieiice  raised  almost 
obove  tlie  nature  of  mortals — and  this  too,  immediately  after  a 
more  striking  display  than  we  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhese 
of  Mr.  Huzlitt's  peculiarities.    We  doubt  whether  a  Dutch  sigu- 
pauiter  would  make  his  own  apotheosis  equally  ludicrous :  evea 
At'  he  were  to  depict  himself  recumbent  at  the  table  of  the  Gods. 
wixU  trunk  hose,  grasping  a  tobacco-pipe  with  one  haod^  aD4 
striving  to  purple  his  lips  in  nectar  with  the  other. 

[laving  got  this  slanderer  of  the  human  race  in  an  attitude, 
in  \Uiich  it  is  possible  to  smile  at  him,  we  willin<:ly  leave  him 
there.  He  ouplit  to  feel  obliged  to  us.  Many  will  think  that 
\\«'  have,  (HI  iliis  and  other  occasions,  wasted  more  time  on 
him  than  In*  drserved.  W  e  are  ourselves  of  that  opinion  :  but 
Mhen  the  lla/hu  first  appeared  within  our  province,  it  struck 
us  that  It  was  of  a  in  \v  species  ;  its  activity,  disagreeable  hum, 
and  glitterinp:  hlaekness — but,  above  all,  the  value  of  the  objects^ 
which  it  seemed  to  be  its  nature  to  defile,  excited  our  attention. 
M'c  iiui  uut  kn^w,  moreover^  but  t|ial  il  might  tlu:u  be  only  in  its 
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f^irta,  or  gnib  state  ;  iind  there  m  hs  no  saying  to  what  extent,  if 
it  should  change  to  the  perfect  imagey  it  might  increase  its  nnm- 
bers:  confi'ss,  however,  that  we  wanted  skill  in  cntoinolo<rv. 

II  IS  plain  thai  it  had  reached  its  perfection  when  we  first  noticed 
k;  that  Its  powers  of  mischief  hardly  extend  beyond  the  making 
of  some  dirt  and  some  noise  :  that  it  does  not  belong  to  our  cli- 
jjiatc,  nor  can  multiply  here  ;  but  that  its  presence  is  owing  to  the 
lite  extraordinarv  seasons,  which  have  brou^lit  us  so  many  new 
phmies.  Its  minutes  were  nearly  over,  and  it  would  have  perished 
iis  thcf  heists  declined.  Yet,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  entirely  without 
atfi^t^gd  Hiat  we  have  fastened  it  down  upon  a  sheet  pf  papei: 
amongst  our  oilier  specimens.  ' 

J^JiT.  TX. — E'isaji/s  on  ihe  JnsfiliilioNs,  Governmeffty  ami  UTannen 
(if  the  States  of  J /K  lent  Greece,  liy  Henry  David  Hill,  D.D. 
Professor  of  (irtek  in  the  University  of  $t.  Andrews. 

npHEy  who  are  conversant  with  that  dark  and  gloomy  period, 
when  it  was  granted,  as  a  peculiar  privilege,  to  the  school 
of  Osnaburt'h*  to  unite  instriu  lion  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ian- 
iruages  with  the  studies  intemicil  to  advance  theological  know - 
ltdgc,  can  best  appreciate  the  advantages  of  that  powerful  reactioi^ . 
iu  s<jciely,  which,  after  suft'ering  for  centuries  the  evils  of  com- 
plete ignorance  and  the  still  greater  miseries  of  a  partial  and 
luiperfei  t  knowledge,  concluded  by  making  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, and  more  partic  ularly  the  two  just  ineutioued,  the  basis 
ql(,ali  higher  educajtion  throughout  Europe. 
*  p!*he  benefits  derived  from  this  system  have  been  too  often  dis- 
c^>sed  to  render  it  necessary  to  repeat  them  here  :  but,  as  person?  . 
ijilcrebled  in  the  question,  we  may  be  peruiilted  to  add  one  not 
always  include^!  in  the  estimate. — The  nightingales,  which  sang 
near  the  tomb  of  Orpheus,  ^t  ll  it  incumbent  on  tliom,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Pausanias,  to  sing  w  ith  more  sw  eetness  and  force 
than  other  birds  of  the  same  species  ;  and  a  similar  sort  of  feelings 
generally  leads  men,  \vho  have  g;-owu  up  with  the  appalling  models 
uf  perfection  of  ancient  literature  befor^  them,  to  prefer  a  prudent 
^ileuce,  .where  they  cannot  elicit  from  themselves  something  of 
more  than  common  excellence.    With  few  authors  therefore, 
tiiere  exist,  among  this  class  of  men,  admirable  judges  \i 
authorship,  and  severe  and  even  fastidious  readers,  from  whose 
minds  the  fallacies  y^bidl  dazzle  or  confound  the  intellects  of 
the  half-learned  roll  '  like  ^inter-drops  from  eaves  of  reed^* 
^/itici^  jo^i;palists,  who  have  so  many  webs  of  i^orapce  ,and 

■  «    f  Bruekcr  1^  Philov>pti.  Cbifai.  OcddMt.     '    "  »  '■ 
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dccepiiuu  to  uuiavcl  and  cxuose,  may  siilclv  leuvc  ilieu  ikv  \if\- 
<|eiTaier8  of  the  advvuuges  derived  from  an  ac^uainliuio*  wkli  um^ 
Greek  and  Roman  wrilera,  to  eujuy  their  own  trinnylii  It  wat  h 
triumph  confined  for  some  tinif,  in  our  own  countfy^  aectp 
Mrboae  tenets  in  religion  are  as  offensive  to  the  nndi.>ratjndiDg  as  the 
pliraseology  in  which  ihcy  are  ctrnvt^ypd  is  rrpulsi\ti  to  tlie  taste, 
iiutthc  N.unr  opinions  5(  <  iii  now  to  Ih>  taken  up  by  a  ditfcreut  set 
of  nini.  A  political  pait  s.  ulm  li  iiaii  yet  its  foriuue  to  make  m 
lUc  wui  idy  hu:»  touuii  out  that  tiic  youth  of  thi^  kuigduin  itavc  iieea 
villainously  comipted  by  the  erection  of  gnuomar  # qlntqU'  Cl«p* 
deiy  and  fluotingford  have  accordingly  booomii  f^.^thfife  m0L  \ 
what  the  retainers  of  Lord  Stafford,  who  talkedi  oCiflpciisidWH*  j 
Vrtions  as  a  verb  and  a  noun,  were  to  Jack  Cade :  and  were  diey 
possessed  of  equal  authority  with  that  sturdy  rcbol,  we  believe  the  ' 
^at  of  condemnation  ^\  'nh  some  of  them  would  be  precisd^-  the 
same— //wy/y  n  ith  linn,  auay  with  /i/zti,  he  iftmkt  Lulm! 

W  e  turn  j^Udl^  Irum  uemoiis  of  this  stamp,  whom  the  coo- 
tempt  of  the  weli'mformed  will  always  keep  in  the  place  to  whk^ 
they  belong,  to  those  who,  ||rateiul  for  the  advantages  detived  by 
themselves  from  early  mitiation  m  classical  knowledge,  endeammr 
to  make  others  participators  m  the  same  benefit.  The  piety  eC 
the  Chine.se  liglit?*  up  a  perpetual  lamp  in  the  tombs  of  those 
whom  he  recogni-ses  as  tlie  autlinr^  ot"  his  cxi<tt  nre.  The  scholar 
feels  bound  in  the  same  way  not  lo  let  the  shades  ol  night  caltt 
those  sepulciircs,  w  liere  repose 

*  The  dead  but  soeptei^d  aov'reignai  who  ittll  rale 
Oor  spirits  from  their  urm.' 

Tlie  little  publication  before  us  has  been  Aimed  in  the  spirit  el 
this  principle.    It  contains  tlie  substance  of  some  lectures  deli- 
Tcrcd  to  the  professor's  academical  pupils,  and  is  the  effect  ef 
more  reading  tJmn  tl  e  impn  teuding  manner  in  which  it  is  com> 
municated  nii^ht  at  In    h  ad  to  imagine.    To  voung  persons  m  Ho 
are  just  entermg  upon  liic  higher  classics,  and  to  i»tudious  lueu 
who  arc  desirous  ojf  repairing,  by  their  own  industry,  the  acci> 
dental  defects  of  an  imperfect  education,  a  more  nscAil  'tirfnt, 
we  tbmky  cannot  well  be  fiimbhed.   In  the  first  six  ei8a3«,  tkn  i 
author  treats  of  the  heroic  age,  and  those  instlttttioBa  whi^  f  11  ' 
cenied  the  Greeks  generally  ;  in  the  subsequent  ones  he  confines 
himself  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  those  two  leading  state* 
in  Greece,  wliieli,  a«  intellect  or  nionds,  a  taste  for  the  arts  of  j 
pence  or  war,  have  severally  most  iuliuence  on  men's  ninid<i,  will  1 
command  a  correspontting  effect  on  nations  and  individuais 
throa^bont  all  am.  An  Essay  on  the  Oovenment,  Mamen  and  1 
Religion  of  the  Persians,  a  people  whom  the  more  briHiattl  Im»>  ' 
tory  of  the  Graeka  has  bfi«B  fltmred  to  thiow  too  much  imo  ob- 
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itiirity,  very  properly  concladt^s  the  work.  The  stvlc  lliroughoiit 
is  neat,  easy  and  perspicuous ;  the  text  (as  we  always  wish  to  see 
it  in  elementary  works)  is  undisturbed  by  notes;  but  at  the  end  of 
eVery  £my  subjoined  a  list  of  authorities,  confirming  the  opi- 
•tAiktmMStlkVkmrhaB  advanced  in  it,  andf  affording  references 
•o  'iMMltIr  in'  iM&k-  tbe  subjecf  of  each  essay  may  be  still  furthei> 
prosecuted.'  • 

We  believe  "we  have  now  said  all  that  is  necessary  on  this  pub- 
lication ;  it  aspires  to  no  novelty  of  communication,  and  on  the 
subject  which  nu>re  particularly  induced  us  to  take  it  up,  it  is 
almost  entirely  defective.  The  professor  will,  of  course,  plead 
the  nature  of  liis  audience  for  the  omission ;  and,  in  truth,  a  trea- 
tise on  thV  iMfte  ' Of 'female  socie^r  m  Greece  was  a  delicate  sub- 
ie<i(  to  handle  hlMre  persons,  whose  age  requires  no  additional 
nrtnent,  antf  Who'  imight  not  reason  quite  so  sensibly  on  the 
state  of  their  minds,  as  Pantagruel  did  on  the  frame  of  his  body. 
'  When  he  saw  that  the  scholars  of  Thoulouse  had  a  trick  of 
burning  their  rejjents  alive,  like  hed  herrings,  he  had  the  prudence 
to  decamp  instantly;  for,  said  he,  I  am  by  nature  sufficiently  dry, 
and  there  is  no  occasion  for  my  being  heated  any  further.'  A 
iR^oik,  however,  addressed  to  general  readers,  lies  under  no  snch 
featrietion.  Wme  and  women,  says  a  Spasbh  proverb,  are  whait 
men  chuse  lb  make  them ;  and  both  enter  too  much  intd  the  daily 
cmlls  of  life  Uot  to  render  it  a  matter  of  anxiety  to  collect  all  the  re- 
ceipts that  can  be  found  for  the  composition  of  such  important 
articles:  we  shall  therefore  contribute  our  mite  to  supply  what 
we  should  cousider  a  deficiency  ui  any  other  than  an  elementary 
treatise.  ""  "        ^  • 

WhMl^lias  jgiven-modi  attention  to  the  aflSnrs  of  Greece,  and 
iAtir6'|j|lrticnlariy*to  the  affairs  of  that  country  which  compre- 
hendOT^the  inost  important  part  of  it,  viz.  the  Athenian,  cannot 
Hi^p  lire  think,  to  have  been  struck  by  a  principle,  running  very 
strotigly  through  all  her  relations  both  natural  and  acquired,  do- 
inestic  and  foreipi,  a!id  which  may  be  ciilled  the  principle  of 
contrast.  It  began  with  that  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author 
of  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  almost  decided  at  once  the  character  of  a 
nrntko,  vis.  the  dimate.  Beautiful  in  her  sprinss,  when  all  the 
eVMknafan^  descripciotts  of  her  poets  were  more  man  realised,  the 

siuiinierf 

*  See  tbc  Eviwir,  {m,  tmII  yyac»  >n  the  (Edipus  Colon;«;us  of  SopKocles,  and  the 
•  tjenntifu!  chorus,  Erf;^5iiJa«  to  iraXac^t  oxfim,  in  the  Media  of  Euripides.  A  di*caK'd 
joiod  («nd  the  ieuous  of  the  auphiats  had  evidently  disordered  the  itind  of  Kuriftides) 
wkich  caunoi  throw  iuelf  back  ■pdn  •  mmd  baaoty  vithiii,  rapaifs  iu  Aaggiiig  powers 
nt  the  altar  ofunture;  and  no  wunthippcr  was  evar  more  sincere  than  this  poet.  Tbo 
^otd«n  ran  of  Greece  absolutelj  burns  in  his  venr*  and  ta  (ire  is,  with  him,  loore  par. 
tSoofeDly*  *  to  see  tlie  light,  which  the  fiery  chariot  of  the  God  of  day  Ihtowa  orer  his 
ftlu^  las^'  (in  UeJcna,    ;H0.)  lie  revels  in  Ins  coontxjf'a  dioMrt^  and  her  nagnifi* 
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kttiiimis  of  Atbeii|i|4ilie  those^lCtmoe  m$tnm\,  wevt  ekim»s^ 
in  their  heat,  her  wiDlers  dgoious  in  their  colU.  lV\i».  cool  freezes 
oi  the  Cephiflua  were  succeeded  by  the  pe^utcrous  hl^t^  'ttLikm 
Scirou,  or  Sirocco ;  add  siuideo  attd  awful  tevpestfl  recuHed  viliy 
•epaibl^  the  post  pieasurea  of  vmel  serenity.  The  Atlieuiaiii 
wIlOy  in  the  auiunier  season^  exposed  himself  naked  at  the  public 
onnes,  wore  a  long  maotle  of  wool  in  the  whiter^  Uke  hia  ueigh* 
oow  the  Bueotian^  wbo^  in  a  latitude  more  aootbeni  tliau  Naples^ 
was  obhged  to  fence  out  thb  cold  by  a  dresa  not  very  di«»uiiilar 
%o  that  worn  by  the  Laplander  and  the  Samoyc^de,  A  diffierence  of 
toil  formed  the  same  contrast  to  the  eye,  as  that  of  ciiii^ate  ta  tfai* 
Senses.  Deep  vallies,  receiving  and  transuutthig»  liktf: itiirrortt,  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  high  oioiintains,  sotne  of  tliem  covered  with 
fe»erpetual  snow,  formed  the  general  aspect  of  tiie  continent  of 
Greece  ^  and  Attica  did  not  much  differ,  in  this  rcMpect,  from  her 
heip^hbours :  though  there  were  numerous  points  uf  ronirasf 
pt t  iiliar  to  herself.  On  a  space  of  hnui,  ntil  exceeding  two  ')! 
our  largest  counties,  might  be  seen  lluce  di^^tlnrt  rac^s  of  men, 
forming  in  their  hublts,  pursnits,  nnd  inclinatioiH;  nhuost  as 
great  a  diversity,  as  w  itli  Athenian  mgeuuity  for  its  conuntm  basis, 
milxlit  be  found  between  A  Swiss,  an  Fji^li-^^liiTian,  intM  a  native  of 
ysLiis :  these  were  the  Diacrian,  or  man  Of  the  mountain,  the 
Paralian,  or  i^ative  of  the  sea-shor^,  and  (he  I^M^I^lu,  or  inhabit 
taut  of  the  plain.  T\\c  m«  liopolis,  whicii  jL>eiong« d  in  thin  va- 
ried people,  presented  vnrif  iws  ;t>  striking  as  any  vWuc  li  the  sur- 
rounding roiiiDtry  aiiorded  ;  a  In  i  popi^lation  and  \Ui  enslaved; 
the  latter  iu  proportion  to  llie  loi  iner  as  twenty  to  one  :  a  native 
^pulation  and  mi  alien  ;  the  latter  tu  the  former  Hi  one  to  three; 
public  buildmgs,  most  magmlif  ent,  and  private  edilices  as  despi- 
cably uiean ;  temples  and  siatm  s  m  profusion,  hihI  >i<>  supply  of 
one  of  the  most  lu  (\  s«;;!i y  <  on\ t  iiKncies  of  coiiunon  life,  water; 
poi liens  (  ir)\Ml»-tl  ultli  jiaiiitiiigs,  and  a  stream  which  llie  citi/etis 
were  ol>ligeii  iiail>  to  wade  through  for  waht  of  a  Ijjidge! 
^hat  the  citizens  of  such  a  im  iiopolis  should  present  no  very 
consistent  appearance  was  in  the  very  nature  of  tilings;  and 

Iceiit  aeeiwrj  floRU  ever  before  his  iniiiginatran.   For  the  nii;htini^le  be  bu  all  the  po- 

lioiiaif*  fondness  of  !\1iltnn.  luirl,  like  hmi,  iisiiattv  rrprr>'  nt^  il*  notr^  as  the  n  iff  >  ■)( 
nioaruiug.  He  haft  truuplautcd  into  his  draatiit  aJl  tlic  piclDretque  »c«nerj  <kf 
Greece  ;  aiid  ibtti  ainpUfication  of  geo^a|>hical  knowled^e,  which  convey  1  the  idcj^of  • 
poetical  oronipreience,  exists  io  him  u  it  does  iu  the  author  of  Mnrniioii  and  the  1^1 

r  f  tTir  Lrtkc.  A  Tiiixtiirf  <T  ffu-  '(sni^rf-  :<nit  llu-  in  iiati;rnl  o!  ;-  (  f'^  runs  thrrMigh 
his  ctiurul  itdvs,  with  the  most  deii^hilul  variety— -deep  grotioet  ami  limpid  irtrcams— 
dark  pines  and  while  swcoa — the  Eilrotaa  with  its  jelkm  waters  oiiid  ffttn  ftaK»— 
fauiis  dianng  nymphs — the  sound,  uf  flaies  upon  the  inountain*to|la^«i£rial  baaf* 
daricing  br  nioon-li^lit — ln*«ris  jikI  Ixjsnmi  adunicd  with  flowrrs,  and  rn5e««  »at?irred 
to  Ibrra  the  duipleis  of  the  cod&i  arc  iuiagcs  foretcr  occurring  m  iIm:  sui^s,  where 
Burijiides  t*lM»  ksw  of  hit  ouea  inpcrtiomii  and  tnmetinicft  mischicyouf  dinli]i|w«. 
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■accot^ibgly  tre  find  that  h  is  AAcirit  to  speak  of  this  commdta 
■Aliitribto  t^jdrti  besl'tiiiwy-Ho  m)  nilhottl  detiating  iiitk> 
fllRillwiia^>'^vliM!h'ttBglK  ajipduf  alMwt  vftNSled:  lonlly  b^mjilM' 
wlio'WCM'fURi  to  earn  three  dbol»«dl^^  «Bd  who  dethroned  the 
Gnal  Kmg^  ^triots  who  insisted  upon  ribaldry  from  their  comic 
writers,  and  put  the  interpreter  of  the  Persian  king's  arnbass&ddr 
to  death,  becftulie  he  li;id  drtiU-dtlie  Oreek  lang;wnc:P  Hy  explaining 
the  ortlers  of  a  barbanan;  terocious  benlimeiitali^(s  who  wept, 
Bs  isofraien  declares,  al  the  fictitious  woes  of  tlie  tragedians^ 
mA^i^'iM^inmm  cilnnitiea  of  ymt  ftlt  dm  exttltttiMh:  b 
^iilinlig  <Mi4'*diititMia<a  of  Mr  neiglboara,  than  pleaMro  -th 
4ili«Bsa  of  rtbeir  ow^  tiliawHRii !  • 
'V  The>loTe  o^iodatiladt  engendered  by  these  peculiarities^  natttre 
seemed  detentlided  tO  call  into  complete  action,  by  brmirmj^ 
.the  j\tlunians  into  contact  with  two  nations  opposite  in 
gov^miiient,  natural  dis])r)suionN,  and  acquired  habits  the  con- 
ception can  well  frame  to  itself.  Sanguine,  restless,  and  im- 
|ymeDt ;  aibvle^  ft*^*  inqiniitivoy  and  loquacious  \  keenly  suscep* 
iible  of  all  -tboae  pleasutw  whieh 

.  clanfa  of  thoogfatyoiid  eiyiisitely  altv^tothe  beautiful  productions 
of  genius  and  art,  the  native  of  Attica  saw  kimaelf  placed  by  thie 

aide  of  the  cool  and  calndatiti^  Lacedaemonian ;  and  affected  tb 
view  with  yuqtiise  a  nation  which  in  convprsntinn  used  no  mo  re 
Vonis  than  were  absolutely  necessary,  >M  ()ie  no  books,  had  no 
tiieatrical -<eHtcxtaiaiaentS)  tolerated  utitiier  poets  nur  actors, 
iiflilfe«r'4niMi»BfiiiOri|p4|ilOflO|Miera^  and,  lar  ftom  seekbg  op- 
IMilniilM'iif  *ilintHliiiciiM^  Antugu  fafiaoinaBts  mong  then)  Kko 
tlieir  I  vol  ghbonrsy-i—di  -tffc  flkdwioii  of  stranga's  one  of  the  molt 
bradiDg-of'thttir  statutes.   If  the  wit  of  the  Athenians  could  turn 
sf^me  points  of  the  chararH^r  of  ^trrh  a  nation  into  ridicule;  if 
tiiey  could  make  uicrry  \\\\\\  a  people  who  carried  a  degree  of 
ferocity  into  ih«Mr  virtue,  and  of  pedantry  into  their  militaiy 
science  j  and  whose  government  was  injured  by  the  inconvenient 
Pontile  of  intailjility ;  yet — ^aobeMinded,  miBaaufiog  their  viituea 
■  \apf  tMritatice  nd  iBm  desiraa  by  their  neoessitieft;  ne^  dis- 
.|iliyiiig  that  spirit  of  mity,  which  after  exhausting  admiration^ 
as  aure  to  eod  in  the  exaction  of  the  most  aubniissive  deference ; 
never  wanting  in  that  regard  for  public  opinion,  which  supplies 
the  phice  of  liiiiher  feeling,  enou^^h  remained  on  the  side  of  the 
Spiirtan*.,  to  command  tiie  respect  of  a  state,  which,  thought- 
It^  aud  conceited  as  it  often  shewed  itself,  wanted  neither 
dHit  tumidness  of  understanding  which  grasps  the  right,  no^tlif^t 
iiefic;)cy  of  aentimeat  whkh  frequently  so  well  supplies  the  phic6 
of  it.    Whatever,  tbwefore,  thfere  wal  of  difference  between  these 
two  Mttions  in  i  mouft  exdtisive  preference  of  letters  or  arms,  of 
"      *  i4  naval 
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uival  orknd  ddmiiiion,  of  demdcfiftcy'or  MnanbH)^/'  M  SMtfP^* 
out  attempting  to  Btrike  the  balance  of  superiority  betSv^^i^tlMl^ 
it  may  be  observed  tkst,  after  all  the  anttDO^ilier  snd'^llHaM 
which  such  a  difference  excited,  the  Spwtan  was  regMmt^^fy.Hli^ 
iitbenian  with  something  Bke  the  feelingiwhiebyeten  nt^fh^  Mb^ 
lie  games,  made  him  be  considered  as  the  great  object  of  aiwlit^* 
tSffttf  as  dbe  being  who  cberuhed  in  bis  breast  all  the'  fMef 
ings  of  emulation  which  invigorate  and  dignify  existeA^;*  '  *  * 
'  But  for  the  third  of  die  rulii^  powers,  whidi,  tiMiittg^'Opda 
Epaminondas  as  a  fulcrum,  was  one  day  to  upset  Greece,  and  tor- 
give  a  memorable  instanc  e  th^t  if  matter  for  a  time  pre viil'oi/er 
niiud,  the  victory  is  but  a  temporary  one,  no  tittch  ltdeeming  qu«^  * 
lities  existed  in  the  mind  of  an  Athenian.   To  theDHtive  of  Attica 
the  Boeotian  was  an  object  of  unmitigated 'C^wt^mpt:    His  large 
limbs  and  easy  digestion,  his  numerona  leasts,  tmd  his  full  feeding;, 
together  with  his  foggy  atmosphere  and  his  coarse  dialec  t,  were, 
.to  a  genuine  Athenian,  sources  of  inexhaustible  merriment.  He 
ridiculed  and  abjured  his  hateful  music,  he  travestied  his  gods,* 
.and  in  the  most  pathetic  of  his  country's  tragedies  found  some 
consolation  for  his  tears,  that  it  was  the  crimes  and  misfortunes 
of  his  enemy  the  Thehan,  w  hich  had  caused  them  to  How.  These 
contrasts  of  political  relations  at  home  were  carried  to  llieir  height 
by  the  relations  of  the  Atlienians  with  foreign  powers,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  willi  the  one  foreign  power  which  com- 
jn  indcd  their  attention  abroad.    European  skill,  tliscipline,  and 
fortitude  have,  in  all  ages,  been  proverbially  opposed  to  Asiatic 
niimlu  rs,  ignorance  and  efl't  ininacv  ;  and  if  <'ver  nation  had  ocra- 
fcioii  to  know  and  feel  the  ilitierencc  between  the  terms,  it  was 
surely  llie  Alluuiian.    The  first  book  which  was  put  into  their 
hands  iniparted  ihe  scn*^:iti(»n  which  the  growing  knowledge  of 
8nbse«jueiil  life  must  e\tMy  day  have  stamped  more  strongly  on 
the  mind ;  and  we  may  well  imagine  the  truth  ot"  what  Isocrate^ 
assures  us,  that  the  Iliad  of  Homer  was  particularly  acceptable  to 
an  Atlieuiiui,  because  it  fed  and  supported  all  those  feelings  of 
c<»ntrasts,  which  his  pride  led  him  to  discern  between  himself  and 
a  Persian.  ^^  ell-iulurnu'd  and  more  discerning  minds  saw,  perhaps, 
other  diflcrences  besides  these  vulgar  ones;  but  the  tranquillity 
and  security  of  a  Persian  subject  compared  with  the  turbulence 
and  inquietude  of  Grecian  democracies,  the  moderate  assessments 
of  Persian  taxe.s,  compared  with  the  heavy  contributions  levied 
ou  the  wealthy  Greek,  and  the  rewards  which,  in  the  one  country, 
altentied  superior  merit,  so  different  from  the  exde  and  the 

'T  ■   —  ' — —  — 

*  iUrcuiiM,  tlK  fnvourite  dtviuitjf  ol  tiic  i'heb«iu,  mtas  gcuuiuij  Uui  gmirma^d  of 
the  Gnttk  conic  ilifew 
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ciqi|j^,ni^^pp(|sj>^  Attica.    We  shall  not  trace  this  principle  m,^ 
the  ^^h^aians  through;  the  contra !»ts  of  their  music,  their  rneta- 
phjfficiy  tlteir  general  system  of  education,  their  government,  and  ^ 
aauItitiKle  of  others  which  will  suggest  tliemselvcs  to  the  reader 
— fhu;i      Uios^  of  their  dramatic  entertainmeots,  which,  as  bejngi 
mofe  pecuM^ly.  ttheir-  own  growth,  afforded  the  AtlMoiaiis-  tiicC 
•ttWiifhniiiik^S^f  «>d  pittum,  we  mnat  be  eUowed  a 

Worq^.  ,'»><vrt«^  r»'Hi<  ....  .    ' "  '* 

i.jW|ifin7^^{<H^t^i4^r,.th^deep  sensibilities  of  the  Athenian  cha- 
racter, it  pften  h^^mes  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  her  tragic  poets 
should  h^ve  ntadu  an  instrument,  which  was  so  easily  put  in 
mot^pii,  vibratu  jQfiA^u^s  of  such  solemn  and  sober  sound,  as 
they  comn^9Vlj(  ,^liO  give  a  Muscovite  sensation,  says  a 
apri^tly  fi:eiauwiiler,.yQu  must  flay  him  alivt.  In  kteUectwii 
MMibibi^c^^  flmVMfy  that  we  are  all  Muscoviles,  in  oooi- 
jfimmk  with  the  Atfaeaians.t  The  corpse^bearers  of  Oriawla 
vere  knomi  to  be  angels  by  the  irembihtg  of  their  wtiigs ;  and 
as  far  as  mere  susceptibility  is  considered  the  natives  of  Attica 
were  of  something  more  than  earthly  mold.  Vet  to  a  people 
thus  nicely  orgauized,  were  offered  dramatic  fables,  which,  from 
their  general  construction,  must  have  produced  feelings  the  most 
^lowy  «b4.  d^^re»^i|^,  .  The.  poet  toU  them  (aiid  his  een* 
Unimitft  iivfva...ccmvieyod  .Ihroagh  a  numerous  OHomva,  whose 
Blii«i|g  and  nenrqiiVt  voices,  melting  into  one  key  of  comtaon 
sy]Q|ialt\}^i  ,)eit  none  of  these  forcible  remarks  unimpressed  on 
the  audience)  tliat  man  was  an  ephemeral  being,  the  shadow 
of  p  shade,  a  dream,  a  nothing.  7  iie  little  span  of  life,  allowed 
him,  was  pronounced  to  be  one  entire  scene  of  misery,  without 
r)^4pi(e,  witlionl  remission;  or  if  a  passing  j^leam  of  hope  was 
occ>aMiH<%  held  oat,  it  was  with  a  wanimg  of  its  defaisiv»> 

—   . 

•  Plato  somewhere  ob^crvci,  that  a  person  with  any  talent  for  the  dranm  waits  w^U 
received  at  Athens,  as  a  man  diislingui'^hod  for  military'  skill  was  atSparia. 

t'h.  Story  reeorded  by  Alh«nteu<i  (lib.  \\.  407.)  will  set  this  in  its  proper  light  When 
tho  ne«tof  tluM  terrible  defeat  wiiich  the  Athenians  sustained  under  Nicias  in  Sicily, 
lir»t  arrived  iu  Attien^,  the  people  were  ail  assembled  in  the  theatre,  where  one  of  those 
dffMMlie  preeet,  more  particularly  called  Parodies,  was  performing.  It  was  bj  a  favourite 
aiitbor,  (HegeiDon,)  and  the  spectator'^  were  indulging  iu  aii  those  transports  of  gaietj 
wbicU  the  haioour  of  the  play  provoked.  Suddeniy  the  perfonnance  Mopped;  it  waa 
announced  from  the  stage,  that  the  armiea  of  Athens  bad  sustained  a  defeat  which 
awwild  cover  Iialf  her  citixens  with  rooaniing.    What  a  momeot!  and  how  did  the  au- 

.dlsnrc  behave  an  tbe  oocasioo?  Thej  reoiained  fixt  in  their  pboes:  they  covered  their 
fa  ma  «Hh  their  oiaatlcsi  and  dropt  a  few  siieot  tears  to  the  memory  of  fathers,  brothers 
aud  frieuds  now  no  nore:  they  then  ordered  the  piece  to  praceed,  and,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
toiDe<V»  mimed  Imn  k  whh  the  same  ungoveruable  transporti  of  delight  as  beflm.  ft 
gboald  in  faimen  be  added,  that  many  strangers  were  present,  and  it  was  not  thought 
prn^  to  expose  tiw  di^miy  of  Athens  before  tlie  dtiscas  «f  rival  ad  tributary  states. 

uess, 
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'li€*«,  ami  tvith  an  aiimonkion  thnt  joy  and  sorrn^v  tread   lii  »a 
perpetual  <  irc-lr,  like  the  sUis  w!iirh  wittd  th^ir  ewfnal  cci^ftMfe 
round  the  i\»lar  Bear.    When  the  pott  looked  upon  thai  iitfM^ 
tritable  maze  of  events,  which  we  call  exintetKre,  he^fleclarerl  tliirt. 
he  felt  all  his  calculations  dekaitd,*  and  all  his  vie^s  baffle^!'; 
the  ocean  in  its  stormy  convulsions  supplying  the  ortW'pictiir^ 
»hi8  mind,  which  coulil  parallel  a  scene  so  vexatious  artd  irw» 
racing,  aiui  ui  that  troubled  element  the  stornw  of  life  *^»^^f% 
declared  to  blow  from  all  points  of  the  compass  ;*^  and  (h6a^MiiM¥ 
of  these  di>c»)ura2inic  sentiments  was  aii:i)rdini'lv  advke«)  tO^Vfltt 
with  the  stream,^  and  not  to  oppose  the  prow  of  his  V^S^ti- W  IBC 
flhock  of  such  conriictinjr  waves.    Nor  did  niati  ill  ^is  to\\n,90fih 
bod)  att'ord  more  consoling  views.    The  dreadM  piWtlfe»i  ^rtwfcll 
the  Greek  republics  too  often  furnished,  ^ere  grouped  kito  IMie 
overwhehning  canvass :  murders,  insurrections^^  ieMtMhy,  IhMIm 
and  seditions  occupied  the  foreground,  while  tn&^  Attncft'wvk 
dknly  ckscried  die  dreadful  pause,  which  ofteo  stteceeAkl  lo  llrib 
agitated  and  fererith  being, — old  age,  powerless  ftod  iuilNjlik.',  im- 
potent to  derifd  comfort  lirom  itself,  and  witfaottt  attKctictts^  tb 
draw  coofokitioB  from  others.  The  sootfamg  eonsobtkMi^  ^iicli 
Christiantty  offers  by  means  of  9-  Mediator  between  bumstt 
fimuty  and  Eternal  perfection,  was  unknown  to  antiquity.  The 
Greek  mythology  bound  the  haif«divine  being,  who  attempted  to 
alleviate  the  lot  of  humanity,  td  aroek,  aMl  scoicbed  and  blasted 
him  with  ooosimiing  fires. 

The  general  construction  of  die  Grel^k  draM  nrtber  aggr#mted 
than  soothed  the  fselbgs  which  sndi  Views  of  the  comdftkin  of 
lifo  were  calculated  to  produce.  Tragedy,  dtnong  >dib'  Greeks, 
constituted, indeed,  part  of  a  religious  ceremony;  bttt-yeHeiofi 
with  them,  however  it  might  adminbter  to  the  senses*  ovsvcs  no 
relief  to  those  dnquieting  thoughts,  which  perplex  and"haftB8 
the  hiunan  mind.  The  gods  of  a  Greek  were  little  more  l^an 
deifications  of  his  own  passions,  and  his  mythology  wan  bftt  Ills 
philosophy  translated  into  imagery.  With  a  being,  subjected  to 
such  physical  and  moral  contrasts  as  we  have  shewn  the  Greek 
to  be,  the  ruling  principle  would  be  some  hiddlin  and  ca|^ieioU^ 
power  which  seemed  to  sway  the  world  without  any  fix^  |Mriar 
ciples  of  action,  and  made  its  own  will  the  standard  for  hap)lnMSs 
and  misery,  for  error  and  fi>r  crime.  Destiny  accordingly  be- 
came the  predominating  genius  of  the  Greek  tragedy.  This 
mpterious  and  arbitrary  iuHuence,  to  which  gods  ai^  men  weie 
alike  subjected,  was  held  for  ever  ofer  the  awe-struck  auditors, 

•  F.urip.  in  }{ippol.  1  im.  t  Su|^h.  iaai;di|i.Ciit.  IMS. 
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iniil  a$  hvY  Kuliordiiiute  uimisters,  were  added  those  avenging 
|M#^frs,  whose  very  name  tlse  tiemhhng  Greek  hesitated  lo  \yrO' 
iKitifK^^^^  and  whose  temples  he  passed  without  dariui;  to  dueet 
h^is  e%0. ; Howards  iheui.    A  tragic  stage,  thus  agitated,  requued 
_ptunts  of  relief  tv>  an  audience  so  susceptible  as  the  Athenians; 
ami  iiieir  poets  acted  accoiiinWj^ly.    The  two  greatest  of  their  dra- 
niatist'*,  who#e  iaiiles  lie  ahnost  exchisively  within  tlie  circle  of 
i>caiiiu\,*h  have  thrown  the  repose  upon  the  chuels;  and  what 
W  uurt  tleeting  nnnds  has  seemed  mere  plile^m  and  apathy  in  that 
bodvj,  ua^  in  fact  the  su^i];estit>n  of  a  ctinsumniate  knowledge  of 
tlie,  dr^m^itjc  ail.     i^escient  of  what  Is  to  hapjieu,  yet  dealing 
out  only  dwkij  and  sliQrt  hints — conliimiiii:  i;radually  what  the 
victiuij  often  of  unhitentional  ijuilt,  begms  to  suspect,  and  coutirm- 
ingttout  of  his  o\ui  mouth —m  all  the  contrast  of  t  oniparalive  in- 
no«:encc  und  secujUy  from  those  eviU  which  are  Sin,\\  to  burst  m 
thunder  upon  the  devotee!  heads  of  tlie  lii^her  [)ersoiiN  ol  the  dra- 
aia,  theehuj  iis  stands  m  its  repose  and  security  to  tiie  uinid,  what 
the  c:bef-ii\euvie  of  Smeaton  does  to  ilie  (  \e,  amid  the  shock  of 
e(»nrh(  trmj  elements.    Euripides,  wiio  trod  a  less  elevated  walk 
<»i  tiie  ibaina  than  liis  predecessors,  could  allow  more  a«;itatioii 
to  his  CHOIUJS  ;  and  he  has  thrown  the  repose  upon  sitnatjons  of 
unspeakable  beauty,  Sonietinu  >  it  was  conveyed  in  mere  descrip- 
tion.   In  deeper  tragedies,  thr  K  pnseis  frequently  sui>tained  by 
characters  perfectly  mute.   1  i»e  eliiluien  of  Medea  are  brought  be- 
fore her:  they  say  nothing  ;  but  they  suule  for  the  last  lime.  The 
lovelv    Astvanax  in  the  Andromache  is  etinaUy  silent,  Ixit  he 
^ra-Nj>s  his  mother's  haucU  aiid  her  robes  ;  and  maternal  1(  e'liH^ 
t  JO  never  go  b^ijund  Liiat  burst  of  uudelinable  allcction,  w  x^wtq^ 

SucJi  were  some  of  the  reliefs  which  the  Greek  tragedy  fur-* 
nisiied  ;  that  they  were  insufticient  for  an  audience  so  susceptible, 
Will  be  easily  imagined.  The  agonized  spectator,  therefore, rushetl 
fiuni  the  '  dreadful  deeds:^  and  dreadful  coinpensatious*  of  his 
<;ouuirv*s  tragedy,  to  die  '  devices  ^uamt|  wnd  larolics  ever  new,' 
N%hich  trod  on  each  other's  heels  id  his  country's  comedy,  it 
was  a  quick  transitioD  from  the  dark  dreams  of  Destiny*  to  the 
censinties  of  ph^aical  enjoymeDt ;  froita  what  was  ideal  to  what 
was  taugible-*-froin  the  heroic  life  to  the  ordinary— from  elegaoce 
md  sublimity,  if  the  reader  will,  lo  coarseoesa  aod  buffoonery  ; 
iMt  previoua  agitatkm  requires  that  the  comic  stage  ahould  be  the 

•  S,.j>liocl.  in  Gxlip.  Col.  128, 

+  In  l'<>t  las  una  Sophocles  Destiny  n  the  aniniHting  princt|jle  of  whwle  plajs;  £o- 
riptde*  mirn-r  delights  tu  talk  of  i(«  than  to  act  \x\io\\  it. 

%  tm^%  ItaHt  IteM  f  wHiiMN.  Eurip.  iu  Elctt.  95S»  Thil  line  cSntftin*  a  campJvte 
^iiiiiiuii  ol  die  tirark  uicedj. 
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flight  of  life  and  not  its  regnlatioii :  the  best  music 
of  a  tragic  tetralugue,  was  the  Mnind  of  an  Oberot/' 
Old  Comedy,  therefore,  from  the  Athenian  Io\t  of 
naturally  out  of  the  elevation  and  sombre  ^iewg 
We  now  hasten  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  sub 
mediately  before  us. 

The  eccentricities  of  a  certain  noble  family  gave 
liar  expression,  that  there  were  three  sorts  of  cr 
the  world;  men,  women,  and  the  particular  familv 
.Athens,  from  the  time  of  Pericles,  there  mu^hi 
same  manner  to  be  three  distinct  races  of  bein^^ 
and  what,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  name, 
Kent  call  courteziins.    In  this  division  of  the  sex  to 
were  consigned,  with  the  usual  Athenian  love  of 
mcnt,  constraint,  ignorance,  and — legal  respect  • 
freedom,  education,  accomplishments,  and — conte* 
the  business  of  the  subsequent  remarks  to  just' 
these  two  positions. 

Of  the  first  and  better  sort  of  women,  we  have 
gathering  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  negative  kno 
is  the  institutions  of  their  countr)  which  have  left 
in  abeyance.  The  best  woman,  says  I'hucydides, 
of  an  Athenian,  is  she  of  whom  least  is  said  eith 
good  or  harm.  The  greatest  ornament  to  a  mo 
theatre  proclaimed,  is  silence.  *  My  wife  abroad  !* 
theatre,  in  the  language  of  common  life  ;  '  s'dcath 
does  she  from  homer'* 

The  following  dialogue  between  an  Athenian 
a  reforming  female,  of  whom  more  notice  will  be 
]>aints,  no  doubt,  to  the  life  the  behaviour  of  the 
nians  in  their  domestic  relalions.f    The  reade 
goodness  to  accept  our  version,  (for  the  plav  w 
lated,)  in  which  we  have  been  chiefly  solicitous  t 
lity  with  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  original  as 
with  die  respect  due  to  national  manners. 

Tj^s.    '  Last  war, — 

.  Whatever  your  resolves — (can  you  deny  it?) 
*       Still  to  our  husbands'  pleasure  we  submitted  : 
'       *  For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe.' 
Out-  tongues  indeed  were  lock'd  ;  'twas  made  a 
Almost  to  breathe; — ill  suited  this  a  sex, 
Who  every  action  scann'd  with  nice  obsenance. 
Well — ever  and  anon  we  heard  it  rumour'd, 
Tliut  mutter  of  high  import  was  before  you, 
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The  prize  from  purposes  of  better  moment 
Tliough  sick  at  heart  to  hear  it- — we  put  smiles 
^  ^    Into  the  face,  and  Irequent  quesliou'd  you—  , 

The  House,  if  I  mistake  not,  met  to-day:  '  / 

'  How  went  the  votes? — shall  we  have  peace?'    Bali !  Silence!* 
Was  the  rou*h  answer—"  peace  or  war,  what  matters  it  ' 
T6  yomf  Smnce  was  bid,  and  I  kept  quietness. 
MMirClAw  'M^lAd  MC  I,  though  I  had  choak'd  for  it. 
Ifi^gL'    And  clKMik  thoa  hadst,  hadst  dioa  CKchang'd  one  syHaUe. 
\Kcll^4Hr(/l  kept  my  housis,  and  kept— ny  tMigiie. 
.  \,  Woese  counuf b  ioilowed  these,  and  worse,  and  rumoor 
Still  liore  them  to  my  ears;  then  1 :  "  What  humOQff 
Pricks  you,  my  gentle  liusband,  to  this  fashion, 
Tbat  all  your  actions  bear  the  stamp  of  folly  ?" 
lie,  with  hist  eyes  askew,  made  answer  thus: 
^  Utwk  to  your  distaff,  dame!  or  worse  will  follow— 
Leave  war  and  its  concerns  to  men.** 
Mag.  By  Jupiter  ! 

His  answer  stood  with  reason. 
I^.    So  docs  not  thine,  vife  puck  fist !  Reason!  quotha? 
No ;  reason  would  have  taught  a  better  le»on. 

*  Who  counsels  ill  himself,'  she  says,  '  should  dcop 
Hie  trade,  and  gather  wisdom  from  another.' 

At  last  it  was  the  common  talk  o'th'  streets — 

*  The  city**  ^wholly  goo/e— the  race  of  men 
Is  obsolete— extinct — ^not  one  is  left  us! 
lleports  like  these  begot  new  thonglits  among  us— 
Wc  met  In  congress-^twas  decreed,  mm.  am. 
That  if  salvation  yet  mmain*d  for  Greece, 

Our  hands  mu^t  compass  it;  and  that  the  deed 
Allow'd  nor  breathing  time,  nor  dallying. 
'    And  now  resolve  me, — you,  sir,  with  the  grave 
And  sapient  face — will  you  be  counsi'lled  ? 
Are  you  content  to  gather  wholesome  wisdom. 
And  lake  her  at  our  hands ;  and  practise  silence 
,      As  we  oviaeives  wove  wont?  for  taai  alone* 

We  have  resolvM,  can  save  your  town  from  ruin.* 

Tbe  artist  copied  the  man  of  letters,  and  the  celestial  Venns 
with  her  foot  ujK>n  a  tortoise,  in  opposition  to  the  Venus  Popu- 
laris  mounted  on  a  rani,  reminded  the  Grecian  beauty  of  what  in 
male  eyes  constituted  her  chief  excellence.  Even  the  tomb  was  no 
refuge  from  the  persecuting  emblems  which  admonished  woman 
of  her  domestic  duties.  The  bird  of  night,  a  muzzle  and  a  pair  of 
reins,  so  often  seen  upon  Grecian  sepulchres,  were  emblems  which 
at  once  recorded  the  merits  of  the  accomplished  housewife  in* 
terred  uithin,  and  reminded  the  indolent,  that  the  main  excellen- 
cies to  which  a  virtuous  woman  could  aspire,  were — to  tnmLato 
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fbe  ow)  m  wttehfnHieftSy— to  kee|>  her  month  gnardfidj  anft'tc^  rn\p 
her  family  with  die  same  dexterity  w  the  ithariDteer  girided  ffis 
mrheels  at  the  public  games.  ^' '  •■ 

Had  home  been  the  scene  of  complete  dominion,  ^mboimdcd 
fmny  might  have  compensated  for  die  absence  of  odiet^  privi- 
leges ;  but  whatever  was  the  authori^  vested  in  the  mistress  <  »f  a 
finittfy  over  th^  nmnerons  slaves,  who  composf?d  an-A^enian 
astahlishmepty  the  utmost  deference  which  she  exacted  fr^ii|' 
themv  was  only  a  pattern  to  herself  of  the  subtnis^ot^  whitii^'slte 
yras  bound  to  pay  tq  her  ini|^erious  lord*  'How  ^r  ^  (horoYi^h- 
paced  uifi'  tliought  herself  bound  to  concede  to  h^  htiibatMi  m 
^ctions^  Euripides  has  emifoied  us  to  judge  by  sbtiie  curious  ex- 
amples: his  great  predecessor  had  previously  Ikid  down  the  du- 
iW  of  her  feelings,  'vq  images  which  are  now  grown  somewlut 
|rhe  to  modem  ears,  but  which^  at  any  rate,  will  better  bear 
peating  than  those  to  wlijch  w^  have  jQ9t  alluded. 

Faithful — as  dog,  the  U>ne1y  shepherds  pride, 
True — ^as  the  helm,  the  bark'k  prpliecting  guide, 
Firm— as  the  shaft  that  props  the  towering  dome, 
$vveet — as  to  vHipwreck'd  seamen  land  nnd  ^lomey 
lively— as  child,  a  parent's  sole  (i<  lii^ht, 
Kadiaiit — as  morn  that  breaks  a  stui  aiy  night, 
Gratetiil — as  «5heaiii<>,  that  iti  some  dee|>  reces? 
With  rills  unhop'd  the  panting  tfav<;ller  bless, 
Is  he,  that  liriks  with  mine  his  chain  of.  life. 
Names  faimsef  1'  lord,  and  djeigns  to  call  me — wife** 

Such  were  the  vh-toes  mculj»ted  in  Greciai^  wqmenT-SMch  tfiie 
language  in  whichGjrecian  husbands  were  pleased  to  hqif|ddffaBaiyl. 
91\e  admonitions  'recommending  privacy  and  redrcipiefl  weoq  fOn 
^ivad  with  so  much  docility,  that^  bi4(  for  a  ttttis  tiiaatifiB  Wft  tts 
jby  Xenophun,  it  might  almost  be  thought  that  tbe^n^i^  of  ika 
tragic  misogynist  had  actually  been  accomplished,  tbat  a*  OQyH 
plete  annihilationf  liad  (alien  upon  th^  female  sex,  an4  ihut  hfmr 
ven  had  found  out  some  means  of  continuipg  the  human  ifce 
without  their  intcpention.  We  think  we  can  conunand  tne  reuidoff^f 
attention  to  9.  snort  analysis  of  this  treatise^  by  preaijaiagr  lha|  il 
^omes  reooomended  to  us  upder  the  autfaonQr  of  liMiaataB.  A 
descent  from  such  lofty  speculatioiu  as  naually  oocufiiad  Uii 
thoughts  to  a  diiiquisition  upon  household  affaira  might  wall  jttSr 
tUy  th^  antique  gem,  which,  as  typical  of  hi$  power  4o  grapphifc 
with  the  largest  as  well  as  the  anii|utest  objecte,  repranwitad 
jgreat  masljer  of  wisdom  with  an  dephantfs  tniak. 

.Socrates*  it  appears  from  this  interaatiiig  litUe  work^  ha4. 
b^ard  much  talk  in  Athens  of  one  Iscomfchaa.  Men^  wi^mnn^initii. 

*  Su|>li.  A&om,  ^  Eurip.  ia  Bledcft»^7f.  ia  Uip|jol^to,  616, 
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H|,(|i«,otlK^  mffH8»  m  utA  i¥^de4  n.uaniQ  soiaewluit  more  eun 
plimious  6  vas  a  perfect  gealkaian.  The  cbttfacter  w«i  Jbj 
HHi^.  p<M>mi>p  m  AjtboiM,  «nd  to  a  philosopbery  likA  Socrai^y 

iu.  xlieypecWs  was  of  course  an  objeot  ^f  ciiriosilj^ 
<H  q  sicqordinglj  lies  in  wait  for  an  opp^ftmnty  oi 
rifW||HiHi|i[j; , roirror  pf  gentility,  and  a  \w±y  accidewt  |^ 
%||[(.|}iip,>^ii  .^  ,Mpoa  the  object  of  his  search.   To  accost  hinv 
^^^pfl^fj^  lu^mey  and  in  a  moment  to  be  fnitting  qiaMh> 

^,  wffjcjii  fVy^^^^  ^  supposed  a  long  aoquaintapce  only 
iukfiVI  i^^^  ^^^^  either  traits  of  character  peculiar  .to 
^qrjll^^ng^d,.      that  republican  freedom  of  speech 
rjlem>s  the  f^pcM  of  mqdem  politeness  and  reserve.  Tlie 
c^N|^ef'^9tion.thmfQi:e.  soon  slips  into  the  channel  into  which  tbe 
pbii^ltiyl^cy, wished  to  direct  it, — viz.  the  domestic  estahlishmoit 
of  Ineoanadbus.  1  he  an&werselicited  give  ns  more  knowledge  on  the 
aubjectof  female  education  than  any  othof  work  of  antiquity  with 
which  Me  are  acqifainted.    It  appears  from  the  dialogue  thiit  the 
lady  of  this  Athenian  with  the  hard  name  was  barely  hfteen  lyhen 
she  took  upon  heiself  the  duties  of  a  mistress  of  a  family ;  that 
till  the  time  of  her  marriage»  she  had  lived  under  a  surveilfamee 
wiiicb  the  severity  of  a  mmnery  oould  hardly  exceed;  the  organs 
of  sight,  hisafing  and  speech  having  been  strictly  restramed,  and 
the  whole  care  of  her  friends,  as  she  ingenuously  confesses  to  her 
huabandy  confined  to  letthig  her  see  as  little,  hear  aa  little,  and  ask 
qntstinnn  as  little  as  possible. 

A  young  person,  whose  education  had  been  thus  negative, 
not  likely  to  bring  with  her  a  dowry  of  many  accomplish- 
fneots,  and  the  merest  boarding-school  girl  will  accordingly 
hear^itti  contempt,  that  all  the  qualifications  of  this  promising 
bride  consisted  in  being  able  to  make  a  vest  when  the  materials 
were  put  into  Irer  hands,  and  to  overlook  her  maid-servants 
when  they  were  set  to  their  tasks.  She  was  temperate  liowever, 
and  sobiM,  or,  as  these  rough  republicans  expressed  it,  *  in  niat- 
ters  wlvK'h  (oncerned  the  belly,  she  had  been  well  disciplined;' 
and  out  ot  these  slender  materials  was  to  be  framed  the  head 
of  a  wealthv  Athenian  taniiiv.  A  modem  househuklcr  micht 
have  been  thrown  into  despair;  but  Isconiachus  was  r>f  an  activt 
tiirn  of  mind;  he  was  not  easily  discouraged  by  difticulties,  and  lie 
accordingly  set  his  shoulder  to  the  wheels.  Conscious  that  he 
was  undertaking  a  task  of  no  common  magnitu<le,  begins  his 
labours  by  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  a  prayer  for  assistance; 
aligning,  like  a  wise  and  pious  man,  as  he  was,  that  no  better 
meaas  existed  for  ascertaining  what  was  fittest  for  the  precep- 
poi  to  teaich  and  the  pupil  tp  leani.  The  V^ide  a«*»ii»ted  in  tlu 
.        •  soicnm 
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mImmi  rilBy  Mul,  M  ^tammdm  «duwHedgc»,  was  ail  tekff 
future  initnietor  could  dew}  unikww  to  fulfil  ber  duties  Ml 
of  proBiiset  to  ums  her  beat  eodeavours,  and  inspired  wi^  idl  pi^ 
per  ftseling  of  obseauiousncsa  to  tlie  pcraoB  who  ihaa  tele  in  life  » 
dertook  to  teach  her  young  ideas  how  to  shoot.  (The  Itifeoni 
Socrates  hm  fvofesses  an  extrene  aniiety  to  know  how  lb 
labours  of  the  preceptor  Goramencedy  and  declarea  with  wmtA, 
that  the  sight  of  the  best  possible  exbibitioii  in  the  gynm- 
sium  or  m  race-course  would  afford  him  nnich  les»  plesMSCw) 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Isooaachus  took,  his  pupil  in  hmA, 
while  her  mind  waa  yet  warm  with  the  imposing  cmmmf 
a|  which  she  had  been  present:  his  own  answer^  howcfUf 
ccrtauily  refers  to  a  later  date,  and  such  was  the  degradad 
esliinate  of  female  character  m  Athens^  that  we  fear  Huaamt 
merely  iVuin  association  of  ideas,  that  his  answer  is  confeyed  ii 
terms  of  the  manege  or  menagerie^  and  that  he  speaks  of  hfii  ivife 
as  we  should  speak  of  a  young  colt,*  *  When  1  found  her  wdl  ii 
hand,  supple  and  tractable,  and  so  as  to  be  conversable,' (to  be 
jjroduceahle  was  a  labour  which  the  fashion  of  the  times  did  aot 
impose,)  ^  1  put  to  lier,'  says  the  husband, '  the  followinjr  questioi: 
Tell  me,  inv  dear  witc,  have  you  ever  retlected  on  the  rauies, 
motives  and  reasons,  which  induced  your  pari  iits  to  consign  yoa 
to  me,  and  induced  me  to  acccj)t  you  a.s  a  w  ife  from  iheir 
haudsiT  A  person,  whose  education  had  been  so  confined  a'^  v  ' 
have  stated,  might  witli  (ii.unatic  propriety  be  paiiitml  railie? 
as  a  listener  lhau  a  purlaker  in  a  course,  wliu  h  upon 
topics  of  this  kind.    The  younjj  lady  aceordiruily  hears,  biil 

fives  no  sign  that  thi  y  had  e^er  made  part  ot  her  thought*, 
t  is  one  of  the  pioperties,  however,  of  that  deijglitful  S€X, 
who,  as  it  lias  been  well  said,  expose  their  own  lives  to  gi^ 
birth  to  others,  to  commence  a  new  existence  with  the  maternal 
duties,  and  to  feel  wants  for  iheir  off«»prinir,  of  which  tiicy  bad 
not  been  sensible  in  themselves.  Her  husband  accordingly  lia^i 
very  willinir  listener,  w  hile  he  enters  into  a  philosophical  inquirr, 
as  to  the  causes  ol  that  nuptial  yoke,  which  bruigs  two  people 
t(^ether,  and  whi<  h,  accordingly  as  it  is  home,  contributes  so 
much  to  the  happniehs  or  misery  of  the  joint  bearers  of  it.  To 
continue  the  succession  of  inhabitants  in  the  world — to  provide 
solace  and  su})port  for  that  lon^  malady  of  life,  old  age ;  to  pro- 
cure sustenance  and  shelter  tor  those  two-footed  beings,  whos^ 
appetites  are  more  varied  and  whose  architectural  retirements 
quire  more  solid  materials  than  their  four-footed  fellow-creatures, 
are  principles  of  domestic  ecoaomy,  which  are  pretty  visible  t» 

'  - —   . 
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life  meanest  capacities ;  and  it  must  be  owing  to  the  voiniir  pu- 
p»rieMn  iiir  Hit  xpL'i  ieiH  t',  ifiMt  the  husband  enters  into  prolix 
an  account  nt  idem,  and  ot  tlie  lunilinr  wisdom  with  which  IVo- 
vitkuce  has  i»iiaped  and  organised  the  two  sextos  for  tiie  better  fur- 
therance of  them. 

Hann£j  doHvered  a  long  lecture  <m  the  common  duties  of  tlie 
twosexi  s,  (he  husband-preceptor  returns  to  tliat  which  lie  thinks 
more  peculiaHy  the  duty  of  a  woman,  that  of  not  j^uddinj^  ahrond  ; 
and i?e conchides  with  })roposing  the  queeii-hec,  iu  all  its  qualities, 
actiM,  srclentar),  public  and  private,  as  an  admirable  exaniph'  of 
ifle  (imposition,  w  hich  should  belong  to  the  mistress  of  a  family. 
The  young  lady,  however,  was  not  much  versed  iu  apiaries,  and 
wlien  the  properties  and  cares  of  this  industrious  little  animal  are 
explained  to  lier  at  considerable  length,  she  exclaims  with  an  evi- 
Hmf  foi  ling  of  alarm,  *  and  must  all  these  duties  fall  upon  me  ?' 
^  ill  duties,  which  must  lull  upon  you,  replies  the  husband,  entering 
1  i<>  tfie  whole  economy  of  a  Grecian  housewife,  are  to  abide 
^«uhiu  doors;  to  wmd  to. their  labour  skibh  of  the  servanta  as 
'i»\e  out-door  oeott|)ttions,  and  to  stiperintend  those  whose  la-w 
boon  are  confined  to  the  house.   AU  that  is  brought  in^  you 
must  receive ;  what  is  necessary  for  fanmediate  use  you  must 
distribute;  and  wlim* there  is  an  overplus,  it  will  be  left  to  your 
foresight  and  cautkiD  to  beware,  that  what  ought  to  be  the 
consumptieii  of  a  year  10  not  made  the  waste  of  a  month.   It  . 
will  hndmr  rest  with  you  tk^  see  that  the  wool,  which  is  brought 
be  connerted  into  clothes,  and  that  the  com  be  in  a  proper 
»tate  to  furnish  the  fannly  with  promion/ — 11  le  pupil  listens,  it 
a  to  be  hoped^  with  attention,  bat  certainly  in  silence,  to.  these 
vgmctiaiis;  hot  nature  and  the  sex  immediately  break  out,  when 
0  thb  catalogaeof  duties  is  added  that,  which  the  harder  mind  of 
ler  husband  aeems  to  think  will  sit  least  easy  upon  her — the  car<$ 
if  the  iafirm.aiid  the  indisposed,  who  considering  the  immense 
iVBibar  of  atom,  often  comprehended  in  the  establishment  of  a 
^ealthg^^thenhn,  nmat  frequently  have  amoimted  to  a  consider- 
hie  luiniher.    '  So  help  me  Ood,'  she.  etclaima  with  a  pardon- 
hie  wvactty,  *  it  is  die  most  pleasing  of  all  occupations,  and  I 
^ckiot  DO  other  T0ward  ttom  die  gratitude  and  increased  good 
ill  «f  Ikiae  who  Ml  ooder  my  care !'  This  burst  of  feeling  was 
ot  lost  upon  her  husband ;  but  .man  reasbns  rather  than  feels^ 
id  JacomadMa  retuvns  to  *  his  apiaries  and  his  queen4>ee.-**It 
as  ihne  howew  Ibr  the  irst  lecture  to  come  to  a  conclusion  $ 
id  as  that  speaker  ill  knows  his  duty,  who  does  not  endeavour 
linifb  whb  a  favourable  impvesrion  on  the  mind  of  his  hearer, 
comachtis  proceeds  to  state  the  various  gratifications,  which 
ae  to  make  these  dnties'less  irksome  to  his  wife.  We  feel  that 
VOL.  XXII.  MO.  xuif.  M  we 
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M'e  shWiW  ronsign  the  lecturer  and  his  pupil  to  the  contewplof 
modem  tine  ladies,  if  wc  t-ntered  into  too  minute  a  detail  of  them; 
and  our  limit*  forbid  us  to  follow  him  through  his  second  cai!v> 
pargn  :  his  (fisronrsc  upon  oi  d^i,  his  deteit  of  the  various  c^um, 
by  which  a  kmd  of  beau  ulral  of  the  beauty  of  ariHiigemeiil  lisal 
been  gradually  fo«<terf d  in  his  own  mind,  and  tlie  ingenuity,  widi 
mhich  H  sort  of  dignily  is  thrown  ov(  r  the  meanest  brmches  at 
household  ecomony,  and  the  wife  intrapped  into  her  lowett  duuej 
by  the  applirT»tion  of  nnme^  to  stew-pan»  Mid  pottery,  w hit k  be- 
longed to  the  most  important  political  inreitigatioffs     »il  th«c 
deserve  more  ftoace  than  w  e  can  now  give  them.    The  younj;  Imso- 
Intcilty  instead  of  resenting  some  of  these  instructions  a«  »  irtb- 
dibds  Itiodern  female  woidd  infallibly  do,  grows  absolutely  hi^- 
^inlnRded  in  the  contemplation  of  her  duties ;  and  her  magBa!\wB^>i  , 
'ivensOmds  a  teat,  which  we  believe  formed  wiih  many  oiitt 

conntryminom  tbe  only  eooioiataooi  tbat  thtir  ivtimi  kaltf 

allowed. 

^  "  'Wbfllew  iii|^i<e  of  beauty  nature  had  conferred  upon  &  Gre> 
'  rian  woman,  she  was  by  no  means  unwilling  to  call  in  art  tor«  . 
tc^moij.  This  indeed  was  not  altogether  a  mattar  of  ohoici ;  ^ 
tncgl^eace  of  dress  brought  the  fair  sloven  under  the  notice  i:  | 
a  magistracy,  especially  a|ipoiDtMl  to  prevent  indi  offencesk 
rigour  of  this  tribinal  was  cfttrsM   A  thousand  dmdiaHi  | 
lavied  for      sb  of  an  head  Jiaw  iK  anranged ;  a  robe  that  vs« 
ROt strictly  camme  ii fmU,  incaned  a  sinBar  panalty ;  tfaenaintoi 
ths  oCeader  was  insaiibad  on  a  tablet  aapoaad  to  poblic  rxiHy  \ 
tnd  such  an  exposure  was  eqwalent  to  a  cosiptfte  loss  of  cb-  | 
meter.    With  snch  a  stunultts  it  will  readily  be  tttpposed  that  the 
wonwB  of  Athens  nOm  eacaadad  than  Mk  sboft     the  views  i 
the  legislature  on  the  subject  of  personal  apoeasancMu    The  ati- 
logue  mikatkL  PlauMs  gms  of  the  artisans  who  cotttribtlted  to  the 
comolete  adotnment  of  a  Greciau  ImIj  of  fwluiin,  is  absolotd5 
ibraiidable ;  and  a  fr^nMU  of  tba  great  eonc  writer  of  AtlMa> 
bequeathed  to  us  a  list  of  articles,  whksh  waf«  to  be  fsusi* 
a  ladjf's  toilette,  nany  of  wUch,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  grown  ob- 
solete, not  merely  fnun  kpse  of  thiie.  laoMaohB,  ike  jewda 
hottsewites,  does  ftol  appear  to  haTe  been  hmr^geAtf  <m  tka 
points  tlian  her  neighbours.  Her  husbawl^  te  «w  Us  own  ^ 
pressioDs,  had  foiuid  her  daubed  with  mmAfyiri,  ^  to  makskr 
appear  whiter  than  she  really  was,'  and  win  vsack  foagr, 
make  her  appear  ladder  than  ska  really  wus;'  aaid  mi  •  beaava 
Oreeoe  was  the  more  wiluable  for  being  im  %  large*  acakr  m 
had  added  to  these  abominaSions  npasroftegMMedaboas^  *lM 
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she  might  appear  taller  than  she  really  was.'    From  the  docility^ 
which  this  exemplar}'  woman  has  displayed  on  more  important 
points,  the  reader  will  easily  believe  that  she  was  not  invincible 
even  in  this  : — her  abjuration  of  the  practice  was  indeed  almost 
the  immediate  result  ot  a  proper  exposition  of  its  perniciousnesSy 
its  disiiijfenuousness,  and  its  easiness  of  detection.  ......       ^  # 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  room  for  descantmg  on  tbe  moral 
aod  political  eff  ects  of  such  a  system  of  education  as  this ;  fbr  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  routine,  to  which  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  man, 
like  Iscomachus,  was  contincd,  was  not  enlarged  for  the  wives  and 
da^hter^i  of  citizens  of  more  moderate  fortunes.  A  writer,  (M.  de 
Pinw,)uho  is  accused  of  being  more  poetical  than  philosophical 
IB  his  researches  into  ancient  history,  assures  us,  that  both  mi- 
sogynisin  and  misanthropism  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  iii 
Greece.   The  mode  of  conducting  the  education  of  the  two  sexes 
at  Athens  was  entirely  calculated  to  produce  both  these  aberra- 
tions of  feeling  ;  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our  construction  of 
«  passage  in  her  great  comic  poet,  these  feelings  were  even  fos- 
tered by  the  littU'  tales  of  the  nursery.  We  shall  translate  these  pre- 
cursors of  the  Tabart  establishment,  some  of  the  materials  of 
which  ^ere  traced  in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal.    The  leader 
of  the  niisofvynists  was  one  Melanion;  Timon,  the  head  of  the 
other  party,  has  long  been  proverbial  among  us.    It  is  from  the 
respective  taunts  of  two  rival  chorusses  in  the  Lysistrata^  that  we 
collect  the  conlirmation  of  the  critic's  opinion.         ,  iv^io.t 

Cior.  oj'men.    1  have  a  tale  to  tell — 1  learn'd  it,  ladies,  .'jo 
When  1  was  yet  a  youngster,  and  it  runs  ,t. 
Unto  this  tune  :  •  • 

There  was  a  youth  in  days  of  yore,  •             <,.-.ifru  A» 

Melanion  was  he  hight ;  .  ^  A  Si-ij 

This  youth  no  love  to  women  bore,  ^,  iuaoI 

Nor  took  therein  delight.  .  ..  . 

And  all  to  shun  their  hated  sex,.  .  ;.,!»  .»,<.iiu>j 

He  soujjht  the  forests  wild ;  .  ^^j^ 

His  feet  the  mountain-tops  did  vex; —  ^   -  ^ 

He  was  a  lonesome  child.  ^  » 

'^rtJ  D-i    '5  j|g  wove  him  nets,  he  snai^d  him  game, 

"          .  ,  He  pierced  the  scudding  hare  ; 

I    'i'.rr*  ,    ^  ,One  dog  be  had,  and  for  the  same 

>  Sbew'd  mickle  love  and  care. 

I     -r  .J  -        But  tjme  ne er  renderd  him  less  coy, 
J-    I*  «.  •  .px    Nor  woman  would  he  see; 

II'    *  •  '  '  x!fWhat  was  of  yore  that  lonesome  boy,  • 
—  The  same  this  day  are  we. 

» •» •     .  M  Id  Tlie 
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'  gjielettiiigglwkmiy'c^poiBd  ol  wKmh.  Imkttr  mtbqm  Mii4U» 

^  drmUng  rbyifiestcr,  retiini  the  tettnt  by  anomer. 

Who  has  not  hearti  of  Timon  tell? 

iiis  chcekb  were  a  hedge-row  wild  : 

It  were  mailer  of  grace 

To  call  then  a  face ; 
So  the  Fttriet  nam'd  him  their  child. 

And  eter  he  shuan'd  maoli  odious  nuscw 
Nor  wUh  them  would  be  dwell « 
If  he  met  them  loath, 

It  was  with  an  oath, 
And  a  wish  they  were  all — ia  hell ! 

But  'twas  not  so  with  wdman  fair; 

To  her  his  love  w-is  given; 

The  light  of  her  smile 

His  heart  could  befjuile, 
And  he  callM  it  the  (iay-spring  of  iieaven. 

On  the  side  of  letters,  the  effects  of  this  system  were  not  more 
favourable;  it  has  indeed  rescut  il  the  Greeks  from  that  mawkish 
irallautrv,  vvliich  writers,  who  court  the  favour  of  second  and 
tiiird-rale  women,  so  much  affect;  and  scnUment,  as  the  term  is 
understood  in  novels  aud  rouKinres,  is  a  word  not  to  be  found  in 
their  productions.  These  arc  jsolid  advantages  :  but  at  the  same 
time  It  has  confined  the  circle  of  their  literature,  aud  left  it,  to  a 
certam  degree,  without  variety.  Even  in  their  comedy  there  is  lit- 
tle relief,  it  is  all  men — all  hiisiiiess — all  public  matters.  W  e 
have  ever  before  us  tlu  jn  nniasmm,  the  senate,  the  general  assem- 
blies, and  the  courts  of  law  ;  there  is  bustle,  pursuit,  energy,  and 
activity;  how  mdeed  should  it  be  otherwise  in  a  countrv,  where 
man  was  detiued*  to  be  *  a  political  annual, *  and  where  the  lirst 
of  deities  was  .lupitcr  or  Political  Wisd  oin  ?  hut  there  is  none 
of  that  tloulmg  ilrapery  which  modern  iiuinners  have  thro\Mi  over 
society;  qone  of  that  pleasing  variety,  ulneli  wantiers  from  tiic 
camp  to  the  court,  honi  philosophy  to  the  boudoir,  from  the  en- 
terprises of  the  field  to  the  courtesies  of  domestic  life,  lliese 
were  combinations  which,  among  ilie  Greeks,  (at  least  while  ilie 
democracy  was  iu  full  vigour,)  met  neither  in  actual  life  nor  in 
manuscript. 

But  the  more  serious  effects  remain  yet  to  he  told.  What- 
ever shape  nieii  may  assume  it  is  their  right  to  give  to  female 
chaiactLT,  a  strong  reaction  will  always  take  place  upon  them- 
selves ;  and  the  outrage  done  to  the  sex  in  Greece  was  terribly 
avenged.  But  the  pollutions  of  Grecian  literature,  and  tlu  cuu- 
se(^uences  which  ensue,  when  the  glaring  fires  of  genius  are  not 

•AriatoilelnEtliicit. 

tempered 
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lempercd  by  the  mild  influence  of  female  beauty,  intioceooey  and 
delicac  V,  arc  uot  lipjhtly  to  be  meddled  with*  Je  devois  direysays 
the  admirable  Muiitesf^uieu,  uiait^  j  ouis  la  voix  de  la  Isature  crier 
coiUre  moi. 

llie  consequences  of  this  system  un  tlje  side  of  Grecian 
u(Miu  n  tU  [iis(  Ives  must  not  be  dismissed  quite  so  hastily.  The 
rl(M[U(  iit  auuior  just  quoted,  assures  us  that  the  Grecian  women 
\Vi  i  f  cuii»^)icuou8  for  their  virtue.    But  Montehquieu  (as  we  could 
readily  shew)  had  not  studu  <1  ilu;  (  irecian  democracies  so  accu- 
rately as  lie  has  tht  iJoMuui  republic;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  the  Greek  wnU[\s  by  no  means  bear  him  out  in  this  Hutu  rii:[:^ 
lesUuiony  to  the  merits  of  their  countrywomen.  The  philosophers, 
indeed,  seldom  speak  of  the  sex,  or  if  they  il<>,  it  is  evidently  with 
a  btfoni!;  feeling  of  their  inferiority.    The  tragedians  occasionally 
produce  an  Antigone,  a  Macaria,  an  Alcestis,  an  Iphigcncia, 
like  hlessfd  spirits,  to  temper  the  dark  views  of  Grrcian  mytho- 
logy ;  but  the  poet  crene rally  hurries  them  from  the  stage  as 
quickly  as  the  business  of  his  drama  will  allow,  or  da^hrs  their 
noble  aspirations  with  some  disgraceful  sentiment,  wliich  mate- 
rially enfeebles  or  destroys  their  efl'ect.    \\  hen  such  opinions 
were  held  of  them  by  the  philosophers  and  the  tragic  poets,  we 
may  readily  believe  that  the  comic  writers  did  not  spare  them, 
and  certainly  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  who,  however,  amid 
all  his  raillery  pays  more  compliments*  to  the  sex  than  any  other 
Gureek  writer,  give  us  no  reason  to  conclude  that  ignorance  and 
secluficm  are  better  safeguards  to  female  virtue,  than  a  lair  par- 
ticipation of  the  instructioD  and  freedom  which  men  have  in  all 
ages  claimed  to  themselves.   A  short  analysis  of  any  one  of  his 
comediesj  relating  to  the  female  sex,  would  set  this  in  a  clearer 
ii^ht  than  any  remarks  which  we  can  offer.   They  are  impudent 

•  BrsMcs  n>orp  direct  rommendntions,  lii^  opinion  of  fhcir  f^fncral  virtue  (mancioos 
rnmgB  wtii  9a,y  Uieir  siiiipliciij)  is  intiircctl}'  maiiitcstcd  iii  the  ucrltfctly  Utupian  cotuliui- 
tioo .  wMeb  thm  lUificaU  of  the  lei  ate  aUowed  to  dmw  np  in  his  EecMuow  or  Female 
l*mr  iiameiK.  Athens,  undcf  thdrdkvctimi,  was  to  exhibit  a  complete  pictare  of  concord* 
inrt-grilv,  *obriet\',  &c.  upon  n  whemc  which  went  fwr  heyond  the  nHrrow  plan*  of  Mr. 
Sfw^ticcor  Mr.  C)m.'n. — The  legislative  asitcnibiies  were  more  particularly  to  be  put  ou  a 
6et«ct  (botiog  ;-~ibey  ar«  tboi  tcigiiMitiMl  by  tliete  feoMto  patriotic  at  a  time  wlicii  pe 
IteA-tek  etMtad,  toabarpen  acriaMmioua  firnigf. 

Wb^oAa  stipend  and  pdce  for  ihclr  time  and  advice,  |  one  obol  Bo(Beed»  liia^  to  daaa^ 

togttr^  rritilrl  sit  fjiiirt  without  nnv  riot,  |  niK!  ^oberl^  chnttcr  and  protf- 

tbej  fixu^e  and  roar  \  for  tiie  times  are  uo  niore«  j  when  Mjnmides  wont  to  pre* 

'WJaeai  ke  had  been  bold,  wIm  for  silver  or  gold,  f  pablic  meatorei  bad  vcntnrM  to  gaideii 

Ottr  »cn«lorstlicn,  jrravc  and  reverend  men,  \  to  the  council  were  sern  to  repair, 
>l3««rl»  wHh  morning  repast,  in  a  baj;  treasur'd  f;i«^T ;  |  olive,  onion,  brown  loaf  and  a  pear* 

greedy  desires,  o'crsbooting  our  sircs^  |  lee  and  atipend  and  salary  ask; 
Ajici  nittn  of  acaia  eve  eoodacied  of  late,  |  like  a  Bnaea'a  irork  dona  ^  the  taslc— > 

EccL901. 
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prodiictioo8|  it  is  true ;  but  there  a  curiosity  almost  apprcmchUig 
to  plemucf >;  as  M.  Sismondi  somewhere  remarks,  in  »et:ing 
how  far  the  hiunan  raincl  *iares  venture.  Gam  llone,  the  arch- 
traitor  ot  Italian  RooiaDce,  in  s^)ite  of  his  enormous  transf^ressions, 
IS  familiarly  and  almost  afftctionately  called  Gan  by  iU^  writers; 
and  from  some  such  feeliiJg  Aristophanes  may  perhaps  retain 
his  favour  wiili  us  in  spite  ot  \m  impertinence.  We  shall  select 
the  opening  scene  of  the  Lysistrata,  the  coarsest  but  certainly  not 
the  least  huTnorouM  oi  his  phiys,  as  a  specimen  oi  the  ndiciale 
which  the  sta^^e  occasionally  threw  upon  the  ^tx. 

'i  he  comedy  derives  its  name  from  the  female  who  pt  rtorma 
the  principal  character  in  it.  This  patriotic  lady,  shocked  al  the 
long  cQutmuanceof  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the  evils  which  it 
brought  upon  the  state,  had  summonedy  it  appears,  a  meeting  of 
her  countrywomen,  and  other  reforming  females  from  different 
)Mtrt$  of  Greece,  to  whom  she  proposes  to  submit  a  plan  for 
bnnging  this  cabmitous  coa^et  to  a  conclusion.  True  herself  to 
the  time  appobtad,  the  advaacea  upon  the  stage,  and  finds  it 
Hot  aofitiMle  begets  some  reAexioiis  on  the  sex  in  general^ 
M^^ilat^  partieabilj  oo  tbe  party  wbo  had  thus  betrayed  their 
tmttWgt^mnwL   Hid  it  beea  ai^  of  our  rdigious  oieetii^»j,  s^9 

i  •  'fladBaccta^oM}cs*or(hefeailof  Pan, 
. >^      (h  V«aw»  (and  it  mattered  not  what  rite» 

Colias  or  Genitalis,  gave  the  name,) —  .  ' 

Had  these  gay  festivab  requir'd  their  preaence^  '  •  i' 

The  roads  had  groan*d  beneath  the  swarming  mtt1titttde$>  ^ 
Our  enrs  been  deafen'(i  with  the  din  of  timbrels  :  *'* 
AVhile  now,— none  harbours  here  but  1 — ami  solitude!  ' 

The  arrival  of  a  neighbour,  Calonice  by  name,  interrupts  tbfi 
aagry  soliloquy.  Tlie  new-comer  sees  instantly  that  something 
had  disturbed  the  cNquisite  I^ysistrata,  and, in  the  tmespuril  ofliff 
9ex,  tells  her  of  the  effect  it  has  upon  her  looks. 

Beheve  me,  friend,  it  sits  but  ill  upon  you 

To  draw  your  l)rows  and  arch  thera  like  a  bow;*^ 

'TIS  Biisbecoiuiii;?  in  so  fair  a  iace. 

i»yaiatrata  passes  off  her  emotioii  at  first  as  a  fit  of  cbagHiv' ^iild 
eart-biinung  at  tbe  little  estimatioB  in  which  het  aer  w«s  lield 
by  the  men — '  they  consider  us  (aays  she)  as  made'tt|^t)f  nit^ttliii% 
,  but  tiick  and  deception/  The  complaint,  however,  i^e^^^ifh 


*  '  *1V  oTgwrt  nt  BaccbM  were  common  iy  celebrated     nigbt»  mm)  th«c«M)i9( 
«M  ^ity  tigMicAnriy  hfolerf  M.  by  Enripklei  in  «m  •f  tW  *Ht  tpirilcd  9f  his  il^a^, 
Th»  Baybw.  (».  186.)  It  wm  auibject,  indeed.  ju»t  luited  tu  ]us  tsste^-Utne  thvniM. 

,  the  floating  f«nn-^kins  fbe  Hishevclcd  hair,  ihc  sl»«rp  tones  ot  the  fiutf,  ftrtA  l4iellli?e^» 
"  and  shouts  of  diMirtici ed  woiittn,  were  iKCcixelv  the  OMtefMiaia  wiuuk  ^j^p|^<le- 
'  Sghtodj  andtlit^ortbegodUaocofdi^yupoayak  ^ 

little 
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Irtde  consolation  from  the  person  to  whom  it  u  addreaaed,  for 
fi^l'onice  bluntly  replies,  <  wb^  in  isjdkj^  aatf,^  mf^MSi^i 
«ha.'   She  ia  tben  &m  to  ascribe  hei*  i^^tiol^KMtaiMII'^aiqMir^ 
vh.  fhe  ooMittnidnceof  herfrwndt'iit^tiM  loi 

Th«y  were  poMi*d  with  mott  laAeficBtuMcii,'"     '  '^^  "^^[^^ 

What  time  and  wbant  the  meeting  woehl  hehdd; 

iind  what  the  matter  was  in  band — hoar  g^wne,  '  « 

And  how  imf>ortant!   Yet  tupinely  spiead 

On  beds  of  down,  they  pass  the  time  in  ikepy         ^  •  ^  *  *«• 

And  the  balk-d  meeting  araits  its  loit'ring  memhaia^  ji^c. 
Husbands  to  attend — servants  to  scold— narseiy  fj 
ftifl^the  kiteben   km,  in  Calonice's  opinion,  aatm^tory  ex* 
oniielr  for  a  lilCle  pWHWttliuation.   'But  when.ma  jibject  of 
soidi  nkiigiijtnde,  my  sweet  Calooicii     /   The  nature  of  this 

mm!  the  pkm  for  effscting  it,  now  bacomi  the  subjiM«f 
tfttfeiaatiop.  ft  was  very  ivbtM  and  recondite^  nd  had  cauaadt' 
dbt  aatbor  nany  sleeplesa  ■ighti  before  it  had  been  broiight.lai 
aMIiirity :  it  was,  in  shoit,  lo  put  the  future  destinies  9i  fSfec^ 
iMir  'te  bands  of  the  woaM%  and  it  involved  the  lataai  of  m 
iSUtrnm  of  Peio]»omia8ua  and  Bootia*  The  mtaodoi  pmriyiia 
dbai  Ml  daeover  all  the  rapture  that  w«a  fratebly  eapoMiloC 
iMr  at  tte  irst  braaohhig  of  tUa  notable  achenie>*^dM  i^itmaii 
^on  of  the  PelopoBnesmBa  ahe  heaia  with  nudi  compoauie,  laOMl 
wphctt  the  frto  of  BoMlia  ia  aeBtioned,  dM  meialy  intwaflucea  a 
fifing  daiiae  §of  tho  eela  of  that  country,  a  speciea  of  Ibod  paa% 
ticalarly  giatcAil  to  an  Athenian  pabte; — for  the  reat,  die  co»* 
aeata  i^ftnuUit'  with  hiaiauatinff  that  the  diestmiea  of  Oroe^  miua 
lie  in'  a  very  bad  way,  if  £ey  aie  henceforth  to  be  mted  in 
faaaaie  hfluda.^  3eaide^  m  ahie  inthaates  in  conduaion«  a  pro* 
of  tUa  Juad  comported  .hat  ill  with  the  daties  of  a  j^ex,. 
whoae  vrholecoBoero  it  waa  to  ait  idlei  and  whose  moat  iiajKiitaMI 
4)ccupat]ona  extokbd  on^  to  the  coaapeaitioa  of  a  coametiiB^  iUt 
diape  of  a  ahoe,  or  the  colour  of  a  robe : 

*  Can  such  conduct  themselves 
With  honourable  bearing  or  give  forth 
Matter  of  high  and  glorious  report  f 

^tipie,mi|)d  of  the  hearer  was  just  brought  to  the  right  point — il 
li||^,tbese  simple  weapons,  on  which  Calonice  laid  so  little 
that  the  success  of  this  mighty  project  depended  :  it  was 
aidbaSy  essences  and  dresses  which  were  to  be  the  great  instrU-^^ 
jxientj  in  effecting  the  projected  revolution:  the  men's  swords  were 
to  hil  powerless  before  a  saffron-coloured  robe — and  a  javelin 
was  to  become  pointless,  when  encountered  by  a  tunic  of  trans- 
.  ipmreat  fineness !  '  But  how,'  exclaims  the  wondering  Calonice,, 
aiaeiilj  hrifa  ofiaaaat,  '  ia  all  this  ao  be.efiectcdi'  She  does  noi 
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yn\i  for  a  distmct  airnw^  «  project  which  >vas  to  give  sove- 
reignty to: ibe  feraalesf  aiid  peace  to  the  country,  by  so  easy  and 
fieHghitfiiii«ii  |iroceMt'Wttg  not  to  be  ttibmitted  to  the  cold  calcula- 
tions, ol  fOKSfHHng,  and  her  eagerness  now  becomes  as  apparent  as 
her  former  indifi'erence.  She  will  send  her  saffron-colourcd  robe 
mstamly  to  ^jba  dyer's-— she  will  clothe  herself  in  the  tiiiest  taoic 
— she  will  purchase 'a  pair  of  the  valuable  shoes  called  /mti- 
baridti*,  Lysistrata  sees  her  imagination  kisdliiigy  and  the  fioiib- 
ing  stroke  is  put  to  hct  character  by  the  following  hint. 

/^>.  A  cause  so  noble  might  bate  won,  methinks^ 

*  An  earlier  presence  from  our  lex.  • 

Cat,  (nnphaiically,)  Had  tbey 

Oot^tripp'd  the  wind,  tbey  yet  had  been  too  hue ! 

The  two  ladies  now  indulge  in  a  little  scandal ;  die  taidineift  of 
Athenian  women/always  doing  eifeiy  thing  but  what  they  ought, 
with  obscure  hints  at  a  certain  incorrectness  of  taste  in  the  ladies 
of  Salamis,  fiimisliing  them  with  sufficient  topics,  till  the  arrival 
of  company  puts  an  end  to  this  ^preeable  t^te-4^tev  As  the 
Con^ss  pours  in  pretty  rapidly,  Calonice  gives  way  to  her  s^iii- 
,  cal  deposition.   Here's  a' whole  legion  advaiiciog,  says  she  to  Ly- 
sistrata, whence  do  they  come?  From  Anagyras,  is  the  reply.  1 
*dKNigfat  as  much,  she  rejoins,  applying  her  handkeidrief  to  her 
nose for  Anagyrus  was  not  only  the  name  of  an  Attic  borsi^ 
'intt  also  of  a  plant  of  very  otTensive  qualities.  -  Among  the  new- 
comers one  only  is  specified  by  name,  Myrrhuia,  who  excustslKr 
tardiness  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  her  girdle  in  the  dark. 

•  Nothing  now  was  wanting  for  the  opening  of  the  meeting  Imi 
the  arrival  of  the  female  deputies  from  Peloponneaus  and  Bcaolii» 
wbo,     concert  with  these  Athenianjpatriots,  were  to  have  Ik 

'honour  of  revohitioninng  Greece.  Tney  did  net  tarty  long:  io 
such  an  assembly,  it  will  easily  be  imagined,  that  tlie  entrasees 

^are%  not  made  withoot  some  comment ;  and  as  tke  ladies  iMiA 
for  their  respective  ccmntries,  die  allnskms  of  course,  polilicd 
and  local  as  well  as  personal.  The  presemSe  of  the  Sparttfid^ 
puty  (Lanipito  by  name)  seems  particularly  acceptable  to  the 
head  of  this  reforming  party.  Her  complexion  and  her  persoQ 
are  warmly  eulogised  ;  but  a  modem  fine  lady  M'ill  shudder  when, 
among  other  commendations,  she  hears  this  fair  Laconinn  compli- 
mented as  possessing  strength  and  vigour  ^ufiicient  to  strangle  i 
Lull.  Lanipito,  howevt  r,  t:ik«  -  it  iii  very  good  part,  aatlasoribts 
tlie  blessing  (under  C  asior  ami  Pollux)  to  tlie  prodiirious  cxercijif 
which  she  took,  aiul  to  her  continual  practice  iu  a  tiancx  ,  out  of 
the  principal  chaiaetti jsiics  of  which  consisted  in  strikin«^  tlie 

.  hinder  part  of  the  body  witii  the  heel ;  an  exhifniuui  \^  Iik  h  tho?€ 
who  hiive  formed  their  opipioas  of  Spartan  womea  ou  tUe  i<r 
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mancet  of  Piutarek,  will  lUmk  bat  ill  suited  to*  vltett  «id 

•daughtm  of  so  lolty  m  character  as  he  has  given  theai^ 

The  questkm  soon  natunUy  iHtrodnoM/ilpalfy — Whohad  called 
them  together,  end  whet  was  the  ofa|eot  of  thmr  assemblnig? 
XoraislreiR  stands  forwaid  as  the  person  who  had  canvehed  dbe 
aAeetiag ;  die  purpose  of  it  reifutred  a  little  more  addtvse  and 
cifcunilocutioii.  The  speaker  artfidlj  parepenes  the  company  for 
it  hy  leading  them  on  to  lament  die  distant  ooantries  into  if  hich 
the  militaiy  service  had  dmwn  their  hiishandsy  tho  long  ^pe- 
riods  of  their  absence,  and  the  privatigns  to  which  themselves  wer^ 
cooseqnently  subjected.  '  My  husband,.*  says  the  presidenti '  has 
been  six  whole  months  at  Pyius '  and  mine/  rejoins  C^alonice, 
*  nearly  as  many  in  Thrace,  m  the  look-out  for*  what  is  likely  to 
slap  through  his  fingers '  and  if  mine  returns  for  a  few  moments/ 
jays  the  Spartan,  ^  his  buckler  is  soon  fostenod  to  his  arm  and  he 
ie  off  again  in  a  hurry/  A  fit  opportunity  is  thus  found  for  intro- 
ducing the  question, — ^What  if  a  plan  could  be  devised  for  putting 
aa  end  to  the  war  altogether,  and  of  course  to  those  miseriee 
which  were  the  necessary  consequences  of  it — Would  the  ladiea 
join  heart  and  hand  in  it?  The  thing  could  not  be  doubted. 
Myrrhina  declares,  with  an  oath,  that  to  forward  so  desirable  a 
purpose,  she  would  not  hesitate  to  pawn  the  cloak  on  her  back, 
wad  drink  out  the  value  of  it  in  one  day.    Calonicl*  professes  her 
readiness  to  be  cut  into  two  like  a  turbot,  and  to  surrender  one 
half  for  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.    Tlic  Sj)ai  tiui 
deputy,  to  w  iioni  bodily  labour  cost  nothing,  would  clamber  lo  the 
top  of  Mt)uut  1  aygetiis  to  gain  but  a  mere  glimpse  of  Peace. 
Xhe  president,  it  should  jscliii  therefore,  had  only  to  propose  her 
scheme,  lo  see  it  carried  by  acclamatmu; — yet  u  doubt  appa- 
rently hung  over  her  that  the  satiilite  was  too  great  to  be  ex- 
pected.   She  was  ri^ht.    A  proposition  which  involved  ni  it  the 
most  absolute  divorce  between  the  two  sexes  so  long  as  the  war 
continued,  was  not  to  be  heard  with  indifference.    The  satirical 
malice  of  the  poet  has  surrounded  its  rejection — instant  and  abso- 
lute rejectiou— with  all  that  his  u  it  could  furnish  ;  ndicidous  it  is 
indeed,  in  die  oi  i;j;inal,  to  the  hiijhest  degree  ;  but  there  are  feelings 
.  to  be  respef  ted  of  much  more  v:i!ne  than  the  enjoyment  of  any 
jairtii  wliatever.    *  The  war  must  continue,'  said  Myrrhina,  after 
^•pari«e,— * 'JMicre  cau  be  iKt  pcact ,'  said  Calonice,  after  another. 
This  was  nithcr  too  much  from  a  pcrsor]  whose  former  prulesta- 

*  The  original  snys — fox  Eucrates.  This  ptrrson,  when  ticwurerof  Athens,  made  off 
wttt'B  large  tom  of  the  public  money.  Hi«  escape  paswd  ioto  a  proverb,  and  to  look 
laf^er  Fnrr'trf-«  »?fniif!'"(l  what  is  said  in  tlictctf-,  Rv  traiisportintr  EucratM  to  Thnicf,  ifK* 
port  :l  ln(i>  s  lo  ihc  tear,  wlitcti  tttr  Athciiini)^  entertained,  that  this  coontry  would  revolt 
Iffwto  tiiciu,  ua  it  was  luucli  iodineU  to  do  al^«c  tli«  caJauiitou^  eventa  in  Siciljr* 
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Uamsmewso  vehement,  mrd  the  head  of  the  party  takes  care  to  raake 
ker  feel  it;  Ami  yon  tuuy '  furbot    is  the  instant  and  poignant  re- 
tort!  But  the  purpo^^e  ol  Lv^trata  was  not  to  be  thus  defeated  : 
she  tlierefore  redoubles  liercares8««  to  Lampito  ;  and  a  little  flat- 
tary,  aided  hy  a  Ian  liable  desire  in  the  fair  Spartan  herseJf  for 
peace,  at  last  wim  her  over.    Her  assent  is  followed  by  the  re^ 
ksctant  compliauce  of  tlie  rest;  and  the  scheme  of  Lv^>is(iata 
temperatelv  discussed. — Jtwas  certainly  not  u  \er\  profound  one; 
but  it  discovered  an  unbounded  confidence  \n  the  powers  of  tJit^ 
toilette,  in  the  mysteries  of  win*  h  ilit-  Grecian  wonoen  are  under- 
8toud  to  Imye  bem.mo^t  deeply  verged ^  but  tb«  ln^^i^hvljl 
iorbuDielf.       '  -i,' 
'  '      3   My  hfe  upon  the  scheme.    Lei  rouge  and  fard  ,   ,  ^ 

.  *     .   Adorn  our  cheeks.    Thea  deck'd  in  purple*  tontcsy      ,  : 
'  :  Whose  texture  ihin  may  aid  not  blunt  the  fanc^, 

♦  '    ,  Willi  we  our  lords  at  home.    They  will  forthwith 
^  ik  <4a|))iin|  cheeks  and  piocbii^  tingers  with  us^ 

ButdspiwiiidulgBiiottbdrdttires;  ope  not 
'  Your  plwures  to  unmaster'd  importonityy 
.  Till  bond  and  sesl  enstiie  perpetual  pence. 

Keep  firm»  and  peace  ii  yours. 
'  JLantp.  It  was  the  CMe  vi;- 

With  Menelau*— he  disrernM  the  form,  . 
The  swelli!i<;  b<j!>om  of  th'  uncoverM  Helenj-^  ,f 
Hii>  npt.iised  arm  was  pal^ieii  at  the  iigbti 
His  sword  dropp'd  powerless. 

As  the  Spartan  women  did  not  pique  themselves  on  tiieor 
learping  any  more  than  the  men,  L^mpito,  evidently  afraid  that 
tfiis  trait  of  scholarship  might  sit  too  gracefully  upon  kef>  ^[W* 
liiies  it  by  adduig,  '  at  least,  I  think  tliat  was  the  case.' 

We  cannot  follow  this  congress  thr<]>ugh  the  whole  of  its 
jiroceedings,  but  the  conclusion,  as  involving  some  of  the  lighter 
charges  made  by  the  comic  writers  against  their  countrywomen^ 
deserves  consideration.  Circumstances  transpire  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  to  make  tlie  scheme  seem  more  feasible  than  ^va.* 
at  first  imagined, — the  president  takes  advantage  of  this  to 
propose  the  soluauuty  of  an  oath^  as  a  means  of  inducing  the 
members  to  abide  more  strictly  by  the  nt  w  order  of  things.  No 
repugnance  is  manifested,  and  Lysistrata  U  desired  to  prescribe 
the  formula  and  the  manner  of  it.  The  sprightly  Athenian,  ap- 
parently well  versed  in  the  dramatists  of  ber  qiMinti-y,  calls  to 

*  Ii  ha*  betro  iKiiiie where  ubMrrvcd,  that  the  Spurtan  virgmt  did  not  rnn  iibm^lelj 
naked  fn  the  public  ijame^,  Hid  that  the  wurd  naked  merely  applied  to  thm  <Hjrr  of  ct*- 
tmne  ht  vHikh  the  JDiaua  bucciiicca  u«uaiJ^  appear*,  i'iie  pteaeut  piuMigc  ut  ^/^|ujp>hf^ 
iMiCmtliifoptiiiDn.  Tbc  lidka  in  Uie  test  mnu  cheyTWM»,  or  co^ennc  nqt 
jio  the  bkiii.  and  y«t  tb«v  WO  Mlid !» be  MMM  (oslMd).  See  iho  tbe  AndroaMiH^C 
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mind  the  passage  in  the  ^  Seven  against  Thebes/  where  the 
chieftains  take  an  oath  upon  a  shield  luto  wiuch  ihe  btood  of  a 
bull  had  been  previously  poured,  and  proposes  to  MtliKi  the  same 
plan.    Ililsy  however,  is  ovemiled^  from  a  superstitioun  feeling : 
a  shield  liad  reference  to  war;  the  object  of  the  present  party  was 
peace:  there  was  therefore  no  analogy  in  the  two  proceedings. 
The  sub^jtitution  of  a  white  horse  is  rejected  upon  other  pre- 
tences.   Lysistrata,  however,  is  not  to  be  driven  from  her 
.£sciiylQS ;  instead  of  a  black  shield,  she  gaily  proposes  a  black 
gobtet:  in  the  same  spirit  of  parody,  a  pitcher  of  'fhasian  wine 
is  to  take  the  place  of  bullock's  blood,  and  the  firtt  part  of  the 
otth  to  consist  of  an  adjuration,  which  if  the  Athenian  females 
have  not  been  belied,  would  cost  them  very  little  pain, — that  no 
uhision  of  water  should  polhrte  this  precious  liquor.  The 
scbenie  being  approved, — a  cup,  or  rather  a  whole  manufactory 
of  cups,  makes  its  appearance,  and  a  wine-skin  is  broyght  for- 
ward as  the   victim:   Lvsislrata,  after  a  short  j)niyer  to  Per- 
suasion, pours  the  liquor  into  the  gobltt,  and  Lampito,  declares 
that  ]t  sheds  a  most  delicious  perfume.     The  whole  party 
then  solemnly  lay  their  hands  upon  the  goblet,  the  chieftain 
enunciates  the  oath,  and  Myrrhina  takes  it  in  the  name  of  the 
rest:— it  was  no  light  one,  and  the  aisiatant  accordingly  coo-^ 
kmm  at  tbe  lecoad  Mut^  thit  her  \amtm  trwpMc  iderber, 

ZfL  Gallant  and  hnsband,  both  adieu!  '  ^ 

^  Mjr.  Gallant  (Old  tefaatf,  Mk  adieu.  '  ' 

Zm.  I  live,  but,  trust  me,  not  fbr  yM«  i  ^ 

Myr,  I  #rf ,  M,  tnut  me^  not  for  jfov.  -  r  "  rfj   ^  f 

Though  love's  com  mi  ogled  joys  nnd  pains  -  r^*^ 

Send  poisun  circling  ibrough  your  vein<^      ,   ■  ^  f  '  <*ii} 
:t  to  jiv.  From  me  no  roed'cine  may  you  bU|yi^7-7.  >  l( 

■        jA<)  1  keep  cold  house  with  chabtity. 
.^^"'u^rv  A ud  y el  lo  kindle  warm  desire,        ^  ' 
■♦"-Mt>o  raise  and  not  lo  quench  the  hre,  '  "-^ 

.  _  ;     ril  paint  my  checks,  HI  braid  ray  hair,  ; 
i  ^       "knd  malice  self  tbiill  make  me  fofr.  '        '  i'- 

Nor  think  that  force  my  love  may  win  ' ' t 

tt^'''^*I%llt«ddbutUboQriotliesie.  I^c^) 
;     -    ^MV  to  my  lips  tha  Clip  I  lake:  fitkm iki gtUHfim  i^c 
'  j     So  mi^  I  ncWlliit compact  break; 

.if  ^Mrwey  ihontht  or  wish  iodine, —  . 
'       tX^jMejrimleriHiigmaritktkewittel  (drmki^  . 

^ilS|9ri*1i«|MciiaeB  of  the  hamour  n  hich  the  diartcted  mwe 
i«fiAratopfa«Mi  iwes  allowed  to  tbrow  upon  the  women  of  AtbeoB. 
. 'WlMittlAr  iir  \ft  lejgiiiiMile  in  its  sonnsesy  the  liiie  ^  tfi^  iieodeir 
-fliilife^Meiitiiine:  ihet  it  wu  neUber  nenly  nor  ^eneiwne  wt-  %it 
AtheiiMiis  to  cncounge  even  merited  lidiciilc  agaumt « I^N^ 
<uutfi  their 
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tbfiir  owii  l  egLilalioMs  first  tended  to  degrade,  will,  we  think,  be 
readily  and  uuiversallv  alU>\\<'(i.  It  has  been  i-xphiiiu'd.  iiowt  ver, 
that  the  old  comedy  is  not  to  be  coiistrueil  too  sti icily;  U  be- 
longed U>  u  peculiar  festival,  where  the  author  was  obliged  to 
carry  hib  understanding,  an  it  were,  vuognitOy  and  was  little  more 
thau  those  images  of  plaster,  whu  h  »t'ter  having  served  the  pur- 
poaes  of  a  day,  are  bioktu  up,  and  thrown  aside. 

But  whatever  ranLf  of  humour  the  Alheiuuus  might  alluw  to 
iheir  comic  \vrUers,  ihey  were  too  wise  a  people  not  to  luiow 
that  the  mothers  of  their  children  deserved  respect  ;  and  that, 
however  then  incntn!  eiiltivation  nnght  he  (hHreirJirded,  tlu  rf  was 
a  still  nioie  v;iUiable  feature  in  the  h  iiuilr  eharacter,  anunMl 
Mhicb  too  numv  i^uards  could  not  possil>lv  he  llirown.    llie point 
of  honour  which  was  to  be  derived  in  future  timey  from  tlie  same 
norUiem  people,  whose  njythology  has  supplied  us  wuli  no  mean 
substitute  for  the  fauns,  and  nymphs,  and  cupids  of  antiquity,  tk 
point  of  honour,  which  requires  that  sons  should  be  brave,  and 
that  daughters  should  be  chaste,  this  nice  preserver  of  ^eniale  bm)- 
diisty  and  virtue  did  not  indeed  exist ;  but  that  love  of  comtry,  so 
predominant  in  the  Greeks,  and  which  throws  a  veil  over  so  many 
of  their  errors  and  crimes,  in  some  meMim  supplied  its  place. 
:Wbil9  self*vanity  suggssted,  that  to  be  a  citizea  of  Allicos  m 
an  luvuNir. which  kisjgs.aiid  poteotates  might  envy,  the  claimt  to 
BO  proud  a  diatiuctioo  were  scrutinized  oy  the  law  with  the 
nicest  severity,  and  the  woman  of  character  hence  found  a  degiai 
of  respect  attached  to  her,  which  made  the  presenration  of  repu- 
tation doubly  dear,  and  taught  her  that  the  sole  possession  of  this 
was  more  than  an  equivalent  for  tha  accomplishments  and  freedosi 
whkb  the  privileged  courtesan  enjoyed.    The  law  required  thit 
the  pure  blood  of  three  generations  should  flow  in  his  veins,  who 
demanded  to  be  considered  as  one  of  that  nation  which  achieied 
the  victories  of  Marathon  and  Platsea;  and  ample  testimony 
nemains  to  show  that  private  jealousy  enforced  the  mandate  of  the 
law»  and  that  a  pretender  to  the  rights  of  Athenian  dttienakip  had  ■ 
abundant  necessity  laid  upon  bim  to  see  diat  there  was  na  d«M  | 
in  his  claim.   What  desolation  a  sweeping  enforcement  of  Ibis  la# 
am  earned  into  whole  families,  and  with  what  difficulty  the  moH  ; 
favoured  of  Athenian  statesmen  saved  himself  from  eoming  undtf  ' 
its  influence,  the  reader  of  the  Kie  bf  Perides  need  iKit  be  in- 
formed.  The  son,  whose  iather^s  transgressions  had  dosed  lb»  i 
rights  of  citiscnsfaip  in  his  family,  had  one  means  of  repnsslia 
his  own  hand;  Ibr  that  law,  which  compelled  anAlbcMnls 
raliflive  the  neoessities  of  an  indigent  parsnt,  was  not.iniperaiiff 
on  bim,  whose  birth,  by  the  mother's  side,  was  a  repronoh  bath 
to  the  parent  and  the  offspring. 
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But  laws  far  nore  stdct  guarded  the  Sioetily  of  the  nuptial 
bed.    llie  very  inclination  to  trespass  on  domestic  rights  was, 
according  to  Maximus  Tyrius^  punishable  by  the  law;  and  upon 
uctuai  oftence  the  honour  of  tbe  injured  party  might  be  redeenK^ 
by  various  means  of  vengeance :  by  such  satisfaction  as  moHey 
could  afford ;  by  punishments  wirich  worked  upon  the  sense  of 
ridicule  as  well  as  pain ;  by  the  extinction  of  sight,  and  by  death. 
On  the  female  offender  the  terrors  of  the  law  fell  no  less  heavily : 
the  power  of  instant  death  was  in  the  hands  of  the  injured  party ; 
and  if  life  was  granted,  it  was  upon  such  terms  as  made  the  boon 
litUe  de5;irable.    Like  the  adulterer,  she  was  debarred  access  to 
tiio^?e  sacred  buildings  where  alone  a  guilty  mind  finds  relief;  and 
au  intrusion  into  them  made  it  lawful  to  treat  her  with  every 
indigiuty  short  nf  death.    Her  dowry  becamt   the  j)r()i>erty  of 
her  husband;  she  was  forbidden  to  wear  anv  oniDiiu nts  about 
ber  person,  and  whoever  pleased  might  tear  ihem  irom  her ; 
blows  wJiieh  did  not  amount  to  mutilation  or  loss  of  lite,  being 
allowed  on  the  occasion  :  she  might  be  set  up  to  sale,  and  if  no 
purchaser  could  be  found  for  her,  the  husband  was  anowed  to 
retain  her  as  the  lowest  of  his  slaves.    Such  were  some  of  the 
laws  at  Alliens  respecting  women  of  character;  they  mav  seem 
severe;  but  self-respe<  t  rises   in  jirnportion  to  the  ap|Kirent 
mlue  that  is  set  upon  us,  and  a  sensible  woman  saw  more  real 
regard  in  the  restraints  imposed  upon  the  possession  of  virtue, 
tlmn  lu  the  freedom  and  even  knowledge,  which  in  Athens  re- 
warded the  absence  of  it. 

Tbe  writings  of  antiquity  do  not  lead  us  to  infer,  that  virgin 
chastity  was  truarcied  by  such  strict  laws  as  wedded  honour:  otir 
means  of  judging  on  the  subject  are  almost  wholly  confiiit  li  to 
such  specimens  of  the  new  comedy  of  the  Greeks  as  have 
readied  us  through  the  medium  ot  latin  translations,  and  iii  them 
it  is  bv  no  uieans  uncommon  to  find  the  denont  ment  of  the  play 
turning  upon  the  circumstance  of  an  uniuarnrd  woman,  who  liad 
become  a  mother  durii^  some  of  those  licentious  festivals,  which 
orcasionallv  withdrew  both  marned  and  unmarried  persons  from 
the  shade  <»f  doinesuc  retirement,  without  Ijelnir  able  to  specify, 
on  wiiom  the  rights  of  paternity  were  to  be  conferred.  A  heavy 
finesceuis  originally  to  have  been  tlie  ))enalty  for  these  otTences, 
The  injured  parly  had  after\vard^,  accoium^  to  Herinogenes,  the 
0[)lJoii  of  becoming  the  wile  of  the  cnmiiial  without  bringing 
him  a  dowry,  or  of  demauding  his  life  as  a  compensation.  As 
tbe  coaipai>sionaie  feelings  of  the  sex  very  rarely  enforced  the 
last  clause  of  the  edict,  Syrianus  assures  us,  that  the  right  of 
comiuutaiion  was  rescinded,  mid  uuly  the  severer  sentence  al- 
lowed to  remain  lu  force. 

We 
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^II^Im^  BOW  to  1VB|03i  '^iiffinBt  picture  m  the  reptibHc 
Mham  fe  iMwsliwUrm  MlB^«b»  W  found  tibm-to^oU 
qI  aMK  was  >tbe  eourse  most.  liUy  to 
wkli  MCMi:  ind  so  wisely  bid  her  practice 
widi  the  4ih8em$iaa  of  her  intellect^  that  bar  ^foductions  ofbam 
UmA  u»  Mesdaia  in  the  words  of  the  graminanaii  of  AiexaadrM^ 
^■■mwmiii  art,  which  of  ymiroJws  janiated  die  other! 
dueed  to  desert  her  guide,  or  radier  to^aet  hwaalf  m 
to  it.  Nature  hmd  cnad  Mb  a  woe  almost  aadible  u> 
wbmaii,  *  to  be  respectable  you  nuiat  be  chaste 
the  awkdtjr  to  say,  '  to  be  prized  aad  reapgdad  aaibiig'ua, 
■mat  hm  mcbaile/  In  this  bold  wariu^  ciinitia|plteekf^ 
iballsee,  commenced  his  operations  uiidar  Ibfe  hanna  itfi 
eaemy  with  whom  he  contended ;  but  ewmitii  thia 
aod  with  the  conventions  of  socie^  and  e«an  of  rel  _ 
Ihiiour,  nature  was  too  strong  for  hun,  and  in  spite  of  ioMci^ 
was  obbged  to  submit  to  those  eternal  laws,  which  every 
attach  contempt  and  degradation  to  the  loss  of  feoule  virtae. 

It  was  not  w  ith  soy  ordinary  person  that  sach  an  attaek  upaii 
the  decencir  of  manners  would  commence,  and  history  acxord- 
iagly  justihes  us  in  ascribing  it  to  the  first  and  most  mighty 
of  Atheninii  stiitcsincn;  to  the  man^  who,  with  the  powees  of 
oratorv  common  to  ihe  two  greatest  of  our  own  statesmen,  uaaMal 
that  taste  tor  liturature  and  elegant  retirement  which  diatafei- 
guished  tlie  one,  and  almost  that  force  of  character  which  sboue 
so  conspicuously  pre-eminent  in  the  other.  That  licentioasneaa  in 
its  coarsest  sliape  rxisteci  in  Athens  before  Uie  time  of  Pericles, 
the  estalilishtueuts  of  Solon,*  and  the  curious  fotir-in-hantH' 
wliich  'l  licmistocles  is  rL-corded  to  have  driven,  in  his  yotithiiil 
davti,  into  the  jsroni  at  Athens,  sudiciently  testify:  but  it  remained 
for  tlie  lovei  ot  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Aspasin  to  remove 
the  odium  which  was  attached  to  such  conduct,  and  to  reduce  to 
a  system,  what  modem  profligacy  has  only  dared  to  announce,  that 
vice,  by  losing  its  deformity,  loses  half  its  guilt.  It  h  as  an  at« 
tempt  worthy  of  him  whose  unruffled  remorselessncss  of  ambition 
broke  down  all  the  barriers  which  the  wisdom  of  Solon  had  placed 
between  the  senate  and  the  people,  and  thereby  threw  the  \\  hoU; 
of  the  Athenian  government,  deliberative,  executive,  hnancial  and 
judicial,  into  the  hands  of  the  populace,  thus  constituting  the  most 
odiou*)  and  terrible  of  all  despotisms,  thedespotiymof  theraob.  ft 
was  worthy  of  the  man  who  filled  the  porticos  of  Athens  with 

•  OtndM  in  Excerpt,  p.  T6i.  A|riup«,  VtniL  Sdoit.  cap,  de  LoMnid.  »tcnb(». » 
dmUvMliiblishnieiU  to  Pope  Sixtm  lY.  Sed  el  teoeiitioribai  tenpoilbat  Siatat  Ml. 
Msx.  Roois  nobilc  tdroodupi  kipuiar  eatnadi, 
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rffamtkigi,  and  left  her  frontier  toMfi  UDfraarded;  who  bvibed  hig 
cotiutrymeu  with  their  owamaiMy  into  ciissipEtiun,  tUid  ^vitli  the 
common  money  of  Greece  ioto  injustice ;  who  made  A  iheiis  u  mere 
stage  for  venal  and  factious  demagogues,  by  crippling  tlie  powero 
ot  that  veiieraiHe  court  which  had  existed  for  more  than  a  iWti- 
«and  yearn,  without  one  complaint  against  the  justice  «f  its  deci- 
fionsy  and  which  eiipired,  as  became  its  digoit}',  in  durtctiog  its 
ifiat  a}if>ea1  against  tliese  profligate  and  most  fatal  proceedings. 
' — TTie  pestilence  which  Pericles  engendered  by  shuttmg  up  tiie 
'population  of  Attica  within  the  narrow  linuts  ot  the  nietrQ(K)li9y 
:«as  a  i»ltght  eriLlo  tlie  plague,  which  under  his  influence  and  ex- 
Miple  infected  theirmorals;-*-but  the  bhizeof  his  prodigious  taieiUs 
JiSs  .loo  much  biinded  our  eyes  to  his  transgressions,  and  to 
.the*  pfosthumous  infamy  which  he  deserved  for  bequeathing  such 
a  legacy  as  Alcibiades  to  his  country, — without  thos^  fences  of 
t-iUication  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect  from  one  who  stood 
40  iiim  in  the  double  reiatit)n  ui  kinsman  and  of  guardian. 

it  woald  not  be  long  before  the  effect  of  sucli  influence  would 
4>ecoine  visible  among  the  citii^euLs  of  Athens ;  and^  acconUngly 
find  that  \\  h^ever  restrictions  they  imposed  upon  themselves, 
with  regard  to  those  in  w  houi  estates  and  rights  of  citi^Jen^liip 
were  to  be  perpetuated,  they  made  themselves  ample  anu  iitis 
Mitit  a  clai?s  of  females  in  whom  the  same  motives  for  restraint 
didnrit  exist — a  class  whose  connexion  with  the  arts,  the  litera- 
:<tirt,  and  even  the  religion  of  their  countr)  ,  independently  of  thti 
iP^caViBr  eiin€:ation  they  received,  has  made  them  in  some  degree 
.a  snbject  of  historical  importance.    For  them,  as  well  as  for 
tuaiiy  other  subjects  of  consideration  connected  with  Urcece^  we 
haire  not  a  name  properly  naturalised  in  our  language:  in  tiiat 
of  llie  country  to  which  they  belonged  they  were  called  Hetier», 
irrm^uiy)  or  female  friends;  and  ihe  great  orator,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  classify  and  arrange,  has  left  us  a  clear  detiiiition 
iof  the  rank  which  they  held,  and  Uie  purpose  they  were  iiieaiit 
4o  ^er%c  among  the  female  population  of  Athens.    *  Tlie  cour- 
I  ieion,'  says  Den[M)sthene8,*  *  is  intended  only  for  liic  gratilication 
fcof  the  senses.   By  means  of  wives  we  het  ome  the  fathers  of  legi- 
timate children,  and  maintain  taithtul  guardiam  for  onr  houses; 
■  the  hetara  (wc  um&i  be  allowed  to  continue  the  use  of  ihe 
worti) '  w  as  meant  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of  life/  In  conformity 
vith  the^ie  viewii,  the  education  which  was  denied  to  the  woman 
jo4'  character  was  sedulously  bestowed  upon  the  woniau  who  thus 
consented  to  purchase  knowledge  at  the  price  uf  character.  To 
to  da^ce,  to  pla^'  upon  the  lyre,  to  blow  the  single  and  the 

*  la  Onlioae  pro  Meml. 
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double  ftiite,  were      ( oniplishinefUs  in  which  the  lu  tiTiti  was^ 
from  the  i('iui<  rest  veiirs,  caret uli_)  iiiatnirtcd ;  aiui  though  (Grecian 
inanneis  <hd  not  admit  ot"  her  appearin*;  upon  the  sta<;e,  the* 
habitn  oi  pi  ivate  life  affiorded  ample  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  these  taJents,  and  for  advancing  the  fortunes  of  the  possessor 
of  them.    Though  decent  female  society  made  no  part  of  the 
charms  of  conviviai  or  c<jnversational  meetings  among  the  Greeks, 
yet  the  feast  was  thought  incomplete,  unless  its  enjoyments  were 
heightened  by  a  display  of  tlie  talents  which  belonired  exeUisivehr 
to  this  class.    Tlie  higher  of  the  philosophers,  indeed,  pro^ 
fessed*  to  tind  more  pleasure  in  their  own  conversation  than  in 
the  exhibition  of  the  tiancing-wonian  or  the  llute-|>erformer; 
and  jiidginq:  from  the  grace  and  eh  irance  displayed  in  the  repre-^ 
sentation;^  ot  persons  of  i\m  description  found  at  HerculaneuHf,* . 
it  mast  be  confessed  that  great  self-denial  was  implied  in  the 
abstinence:  but  the  young  and  the  gay  thought  otherwise ;  the 
talent  of  the  performer  on  the  cithara  or  flute,  coupled  with 
those  graces  of  society  which  this  intercourse  naturally  promoted, 
and  which  contrasted  so  forcibly  with  the  manners  and  acqttin^ 
meuts  of  the  more  retired  housewife,  excited  among  them  the 
highest  admiratkm ;  and,  as  the  Greek  plays  sufllcieiitly  testify^ 
o&Ji  gullied  her  a  splandid  establialuiientt  for  IHe.   Bat  (hmdng 

and 

*  i'ittto's  S^  tnpo»iuni. 

^  It  ww§  Mr  ina>ietl  tilBQti  wMch  procured  Hw  cxtrsTVgant  Ijunift  tn  hitrodnctfoR  * 
to  tkt  tckUated  Deroctrios  Poliorcetes,  whose  prosperity  WW  •  goMea  barvcit  for  fhr 

helwra  of  C^rt fcc  A  prince,  wfirrior  and  a  scholar,  -the?c  were  chartTi-i  to  captivate 
iuxy  heart — lit  woman's  e^es  thti '  Atoriuer  of  cities'  was  sonicihiitg  aiurc;  lie  was  cast  ta 
the  mwM  of  the  laott  peifeet  nuuily  bnatj.  The  fotkming  epistle  is  from  «  coReC' 
ikia  ol  l6lteri«  which  being  derived,  it  w  aaderstood ,  froin  Oreek  comedies  that  hare  not 
come  down  to  us,  appear  a  fair  criterion  on  which  to  form  an  r?tiniatc  of  some  of  the 
modes  of  life  in  AUiens.  Of  their  extreme  indelicacy  the  letter  itself  contains  intermii 
miiwuu,  which  need  not  be  pointed  out. 

Lamia  to  Dembtrivs. — '  If  there  be  any  boldness  in  ihh  pro^eding,  jou  must 
telio  the  blame  tv  vonrsvlf,    <\}rh  a  king  as  you  are,  and  yet  you  j>emnt  nn  ficiara  t(» 
write  to  you!  And  wiicrc  iixiced  is  the  wonder  aAer  all!  you  that  descend  to  my  per- 
toiv  why  tlMHihl  joa  not  ttoop  to  my  lettm! — My  laid  end  matter,  when  I  «ee  yoa 
•brood  Hith  your  diadem  on  your  head,  in  titc  inidst  of  your  gmirds  and  your  retinue, 
your  muriial  jxMiip  iind  your  iiiint5ters  nf  «tatc,  Venus  help  ine,  if  I  do  jmt  tTciiihli'  and 
feel  terrtlicd  and  cuafuunded  !    1  turn  away  my  eyes  as  truui  the  sun,  icst  they  >huiild 
lail me  iu  the  fiery  •plendoor t  then  indeed'l  reoae>nlae  Demetiios  the  fiormer  of  fftlM 
At  the  ^iglit  (»f  tfiat  stern  and  martial  air  I  distrust  inysilf,  atid  *  I>amia,'  1  say.  *is  this  ' 
the  mail  who  deigns  to  share  yuur  couch  P  Is  this  he  to  whom  you  pipe  and  blow  the 
flute  for  a  whole  night  together, — who  has  now  condescended  to  become  your  cci?e- 
fpondent,  and  who  pnfli  yod  mi  a  feeling  with  Gnaihsna?'  Abashed  and  comisaiHiedlijf ' 
Bi^  boldnc.M  I  lost^  cdl  powers  uf  sj->rech,  and  iit  silently  waiting  for  your  presence.   T*  ■ 
my  wish  gratiAcd!  Oh,  then  1  fall  at  your  feet  and  worship,  till  wrapt  in  your  cnihraecs  ' 
and  devoured  with  your  ItisKi,  I  assume  a  ditR>rent  language,  and  I  say'tu  in\ self,  <  Is 
tbii  the  elftrmer  of  cities?  b  tUt  the  man  of  camps  and  war,  the  scourjfie  of  Macedoa, 
the  terror  of  tJrpt'cc,  tlie  m:ieter  of  Thrace'  T?v  ilic  powers  ul         '  I  \v\U  U- 
citv-9torroer  to  day,  and  witli  no  otiier  weapon  tiinn  my  tiute,scc  wliai  teims  tlte enemy 
will  mehe  with  me*'— I  hate  •  lequeit  ligr  your  royal  ear.   Yoi  will  aop  with  me  tm 
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tm,  wmA  with  which  oidinaiy  minds  awconlMMed  to  be  iiMM^ 
tli<hfltW|Whoa8pii^toiwkhighi»her|wofiMiii»i  * 
lato  a  Thairgelia  or  an  Aspasia,  embraced  a  niiich  maiar  laaga  ol 
iwincaiiiwi.  The  oomic  tfaaatie,  which  appears  to  hiie  heoi  that 
agaioiC  ihe  modeal  womaii|  was  open  to  her,  and  opportunities 
wm  Ihiia  luiwahed  for  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  haman- 
MMhwa  which  the  monotooy  of  domestic  life  forbad,  and  that  con- 
TcraatioMl  tact  id  which  the  mere  housewife  miist  have  been 
entiaely  deficient*  To  the  refinement  thus  acquired,  was  trtj- 
quently  added  a  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  oratory.  1  he  Funeral 
Speech  in  Thucydides,  which  baa  been  declared  bj  an  excellent 
judge*  to  defy  either  imitation  or  paraphrase  beyond  auy  coiii- 
poaiUoii  that  ever  waa  committed  to  writing,  ^\e  have  the 
authority  of  Platof  for  saying,  %vas  written  by  a  %voniaii; — by 
the  Aspasia,  with  whom  the  class  of  persons  we  are  describing 
originated,  and  from  whom  Socrates  professed  to  derive  his 
know  ledge  of  rhetoric  and  erotics.  The  womao  tiius  trained  and 
educated  became  the  companion  of  statesmen,  of  poets  and 
philosophers i  she  lived  and  conversed  with  tJiu.^e  who  had  the 


evcAiingt  and  be  aij  ^nest  lor  the  next  three  dajs.  I  am  holding  mj  annual  feast  to 
VflDii;  rad  it  b  a  point  with  vat,  that  the  pfeaent  celebration  sball  exceed  all  preceding 
«iMe».   You  will  find  in  your  rectrpUon  all  that  tenderness  and  magniliceuce  can  bestow : 

joor  bwmtj  has  put  the  last  into  my  power,  ?mi(!  (fir  the  firit— from  that  night — (bat 
amcneA  nigiil — I  have  doue  nothing  which  should  disgrace  ^uur  beiictits:  I  have  never 
•bwwt  the  iadolpcnce  which  your  generosity  allowed  tne }  ray  person,  in  sphe  of  ^o«r 
penuMWu,  rcntauis  youn,  aiicl  jours  only.  Fear  do  netetikious  tricks  or  deceptiooa 
MOB  lae.    Dmna  h!.itt  me,  if  from  that  aacret)  hour  I  have  received  cither  letter  or  oifer ; 

wlio  iudet^  would  dare  to  make  them  in  the  fa(%  of  ^our  inviacibiiity  1  Love,  O  King^ 
ia  quick  itt  bis  movements:  hasty  to  come,  prompt  to  deparl:  bia  wings  grow  upon 
haptSp  but  withont  hope  ihe^  tooil  fall  away.  And  on  this  is  founded  tbe  great  art  of 
ctjr  ptofcsMon ;  tlic  art  to  put  off  present  ciijajment,  and  to  keep  a  lover  in  play  by  his 
hopes.  Acooidingly.  sumctimes  we  have  a  religious  ceremony  to  perform — sometimes  we 
Lave  a  convenient  indisposition:  now  we  are  at  our  notes,  our  flute-music  or  our  danc* 
is^ ;  now  tliere  \%  a  fieatt  to  be  celebrated,  and  now  a  house  to  be  embellished obstacles 
mrc  llwis  put  in  rtjp  wa}"  of  pleasures,  which  are  otherwise  apt  tr)  fndr  mid  palJ,  and 
iam<is  art'  kept  in  a  vtatc  of  proper  tnf)amnialioiu — But  to  the  cuicrtuininent  1  aiv  pw 
p^vsitg  iar  yuu.  Be  a^uieil,  that  it»  liune  simll  not  be  confined  to  (he  house  (and  L  pro* 
pmm  to  give  it  in  onr  friend  TherippidkHi's  roan^on)  in  which  it  is  heldi  if  aU  AtMt 
mod  Gret  cr  be  not  full  of  it,  may  the  dullest  solitude  t>o  my  portion !  But  more  than  all, 
the  Sp»rTJHi!» — (foxes  8*  rliev  have  prorcd  at  Kphcaiis,  they  need  sornethiii^  to  civc  them 
rnnuim  *4  luanhoou) — shull  tuik  it  over  on  their  cold  mountains,  auii  ihcir  dreary  dei«rts: 
viMyf  «dl  f  nd  no  end,  I  wamnt*  totbeir  iaveclivai^  and  to  the  contraH  ihey  will  And  be* 
ftwecn  yoor  polistied  humanity  and  their  Lycurgun  rudeness. — Let  them  talk  as  (hey 
wi/I,  great  lord. — Be  you  only  observant  of  the  day  ol  our  fcust.  Tlie  choice  of  iiw  house 
J  kste  lu  yuu^  mtd  what  you  clioo»e  must  be  right.' — Alciphruuis  i.pi&toic,  hb.  ii. 

•  Mitfard't  Gnxlan  Hist.  vol.  iPi.  p.  108. 

■f  la  Mcnexcw*,  p.  4<)3.  From  the  continual  banter  in  which  the  Platonic  Socratea 
iixlul^e*,  this  declaration  is  not  perhaps  to  be  token  too  strictly.    But  ibat  this  *  Ninon' 

aiUSHuity  tempered  the  eotupotilioii  of  Pericles  by  graces,  which  tlie  letrertr  preceytt 
^  AoAiAfont  would  Dol  have  iwfMiied,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
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gift  of  immortality  in  their  hands;  and  accordingly,  whik  Ih 
modest  but  unlettered  houseivife  sunk  into  oblivion,  llie  hetm 
became  the  subject  of  history;  her  birth  was  made  an  object 
of  curiosity;  her  fortunes  were  carefully  traced;  her  boos-mots* 
and  sallies  of  wit  were  diligently  registered;  and  after  wearing t 
diadem,  perhaps,  during  her  life,  she  was  buried  in  a  tomb  whickf 
from  its  unrivalled  magnificence,  a  stranger  to  Athenian  customi 
was  apt  to  think  dedicated  to  the  most  perfect  of  her  hmei, 
philosophers  or  statesmen.f 

This  wa&  surely  an  elegant  superstructure ; — it  was  raised  oo  a 
foundation  still  more  calculated  to  catch  the  common  eye ;  and 
this  war  against  nature  was  carried  on,  as  we  have  observed,  with 
arms  furnished  from  her  own  magazines.   It  was  made  the  fast 
requisite  in  the  class  of  persons  we  are  describing,  that  they 
should  eminently  excel  in  the  graces  both  of  face  and  persoa. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  £e  country  which  produced  such 
exquisite  mcnlels  of  manly  beauty,  was  not  so  Kirtunate  m  its 
female  productions ;  and  it  appears  to  confirm  M.  de  Pau>v's  as- 
sertion of  the  general  want  of  beauty  in  Attic  women,  that  most 
of  the  more  distinguished  hetttrs  at  Athens  were  captives  nmde 
in  war,  or  strangers  who  found  that  metropolis  the  best  market 
for  dieir  charms.    As  manners  grew  more  corrupt,  and  the  ik  mand 
for  womt'u  of  this  kind  made  the  number  of  vohmtary  iiK  iiibefS 
insufficient,  we  lind,  in  the  later  ages  of  Tire  ccc,  a  professional 
pcrsonj  growing  into  great  practice,  wlio  inacic  it  iiis  busiiu-ss  \o 
search  the  ni'lj^hhourin*;  islands  and  shores  lor  those  desirable  i>b- 
tects;  and  wiili  all  his  tlili<:enec  it  was  no  easv  juallt  i  Xo  suppiv 
them  satisftictorilv.    In  a  town  where  st  iiiu  ^  of  die  most  uraeetul 
proportion  abounded  ni  every  temple  ami  ni  ahnost  evtrv  street 
and  house  ;  and  where  porticoes  were  crowded  with  paintings,  in 
which  one  beautiful  object  vied  uiili  m  -tlicr,  pms  (  k  aiani.-,  rMsied 
for  the  dullest  ima^rination ;  and  an  Allu  nian  nught.wcll  be  ex- 
cused lor  bein«j;  fastidiously  nice  on  the  subject  of  benutv.  Te>i> 
indeed  for  irvinir  its  merits  existed,  which  nuist  lia\e  made  liie 
most  perfect  beauty  shrink  and  feel  fearful  of  the  senilinv.  The 
Koxane  of  Action,  the  Sosandra  of  Calamis,  the  Juiio  uf  Kuphva- 
nor,  and  the  Cassandra  of  PolypTiotits  presented  models  H'bidh  a 

*  The  ISth  book  of  Atbeiueot  u  foil  of  them.  We  are  no  great  admirers  of  Grrocn 
bons-niots  in  gciicrul ;  but  if  there  wanted  an^  tcstiraoiiy  to  proTC  to  us  the  low  tl«te  fltf 
female  intellect  in  Athens,  it  would  be  flTis  colleclinn  of  >a\iii^s  \^  hich  from  courte«j|b 
it  lo  be  presumed,  were  allowed  to  p^ss  for  pleasantries  in  thiif  nictrupoiis.  I  o  h%s  snMlf 
indecent  and  mmiflenibly  stupid,  is  almoat  peculiar  to  the  female  wits  of  Athens.  ^ 

fSncb*  accordiiit:  to  Dicaearcbus,  was  the  opinion  generally  exdted  bjdie  Qp^l 
*iiff?  of  tlic  tt)iiiti  of  P\  tliiotiice  in  the  Koad,  called  The  Sat  r<-(l. 

*  Jhr  cli.irncicr  iil  the  leno,  Or  male  slare-dtalor,  is  adtnirahlv  devr!ofv-t1  in  die 
IVudolu^  ul  riiiulus,  the  female  as  admirably  in  the  A&ijiuria.    Act.  1.  Sceue  ^ 
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Grecian  beauty  miglit  perhaps  approach  without  any  violent  de» 
gree  of  alarm,  and  rather  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  than  com* 
parison.  The  comparison  becatni^  somewhat  more  dangerous 
when  she  drew  near  the  Lemnian  Minerva  of  Phidias,  the  Ama* 
^0  leaning  upon  her  spear  by  the  same  sculptor,  and  the  Cam^ 

Sispe  of  i\pelles.  The  contour  of  the  face  and  exact  svmmeliy  of 
e  nose,  she  Ildcw,  would  be  critically  examined  by  the  former, 
and  tlic  opening  of  the  mouth  and  the  neck  by  the  second;  while 
the  Ounpaspe  with  all  its  life  and  blood,  and  formed  in  the  true 
genius  of  Grecian  art,  which  threw  a  veil  over  nothing,  left  her 
QD  rig^t  tn  (  ulculate  on  imagination  supplying  the  deficiencies  of 
rnCty.  The  Cnidian  Venus  by  Praxiteles,  and  the  *  Venus  in  the 
gardens  of  Alcamenes*  completed  the  canons  of  criticism.  The 
ferehead,  the  tvypetftiMv  of  the  eye*brows,  that  mixture  of  quick- 
ness and  brightness  (vypov  dfui  r^fatlpw)  which  Grecian  taste  re* 
quired  in  the  eyes,  were  adjudged  by  the  former ;  the  cheeks,  the 
turn  of  the  wrist,  the  fingers,  which  diminish  insensibly  to  a  point, 
and  that,  which  the  writer  on  the  Beautiful  and  Sublime  declares 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  object  in  nature,  were  estimated  by  the 
latter. 

Though  all  these  master-pieces  did  not  exist  at  one  and  the 
same  period,  enough  were  in  being  from  the  earliest  times  to  raise 
inf  the  susceptible  minds  of  the  Athenians  a  very  high  idea  of  per- 
sonal beauty ;  and  among  nu  people  did  it  excitestronger emotions. 
Beauty  was  considered  as  one  of  the  first  gifts  of  heaven ;  prizes 
were  instituted  for  ascertaining  in  whom  it  existed  most  in  perfec- 
tion; stories  were  circulated  of  the  vengeance  which  fell  upon  the 
msulters  of  it,  and  its  possessor  in  perfection  was  mwed  with 
something  like  the  reverence  which  belonged  to  the  divinities  of 
h  er  country.    A  young  beauty  was  scarcely  safe  even  in  her  cradle  ; 
and  when  goddesses,  according  to  the  mythic  tales  of  Greece, 
contended  for  superiority  of  personal  charms,  the  females  of  the 
rountry  might  very  well  be  pardoned  for  feeling  jealous  about 
:i  possession  which  allraclcil  so  much  notice  both  from  i^ods  and 
men.    '  Have  \ou  heard  of  the  new  beauty  ilial  is  in  tiautiiig 
{^r^^irtrptr.^uiu)  l>y  Apellcs  :'  write  the  sisterhood*  of  Corinth  to 
their  hiciids  in  Alliens;  and  tlicv  use  but  the  common  language  of 
ihe  times.    '  O  prodigious  ignorance,  if  you  have  yet  to  hear 
€>1"  it !    There  is  but  urn:  woman  in  Greece,  and  Lais  carries 
all   htfoio  her.    l.ais  is  the  theme  of  the  perfumers*  shops; 
I^j^  1^  the  lalL  of  the  theatres;  in  the  Ecclesia,  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  and  in  the  senate-house,  nothiiii]^  is  In  aid  but  Lais. 
In   all  places  and  among  all  descriptions  of  persons  nothing  but 

* 

*  Fragmeota  Aldpliioiiiti  V.  f  • 
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%»i9 the  very  dumb  aod  to  <me  another  the  ptviies  d  ber  beat- 
:'tj,*  and  l^ls  in  a  toneue  to  those  who  possess  not  the  pow»  of 
speecti*'    Nor  were  these  the  opinions  merely  of  the  young  and 
the  susceptible.   The  gravest  plitlosophers  allowed  that  bnaty 
wa^  the  most  valuable  and  the  divioest  of  all  perfectMMD ;  aiui 
idealists,  who  existed  io  Greece  as  well  us  in  Germany,  lieard 
vvith  no'  great  repugnance  the  definition  which  deoiared  vuUie  it- 
self to  be  the  most  distinguished  of  all  punuilSi  mereif  betsMe 
it  was  the  most  beautiful.   An  appeal  from  eaith  to  htavca  in 
iavour  of  these  declarations  was  uofortunately  too  well  jtsli^ 
b^  the  tales  of  mythology.   While  men  admitted  of  no  wivrnks 
the  aberrations  of  thev  consorts,  the  gods,  it  was  decland,tb»i 
Ulster  notions  of  the  power  of  beauty,  and  readily  forgave  die4e- 
linqudncies  into  whidn  the  sight  of  it  ui  mere  mortals  sometiiiies 
led  dieir  too  susceptible  partners  :  while  female  divinities  thesh 
selves  were  so  far  from  considering  these  concessions  as  mstlm 
which  required  a  veil  of  concealment,  that  they  rather  made  tban 
a  subject  of  ostentation,  and  considered  them  as  indispensableMb- 
jects  of  insertion  in  the  hymns,  which  were  sung  to  their  boaosr. 

We  have  entered  into  these  details,  (and  we  might  have  en- 
larged them  by  adverting  to  some  religiousj:  opinions  of  the 
mcients  on  the  subject,)  to  shew,  tliat  if  a  woman  could  bav< 
iisen  superior  to  that  law  of  nature^  which  enjoins  ohastitj  as  die 
Irst  of  her  virtues,  it  must  have  been  in  Greece ;  and  we  dp  tot 
mean  to  deny,  that  with  the  conventions  of  society  in  ber  fswMtfi 
the  hetsmi  often  united  with  accomplishments  thus  calGnialBd  to 
dazzle,  qualities  of  the  heart  which  raised  her  above  the  coaleiDpt 
that,  in  spite  of  all  precaution,  fell  upon  her  situation.  Widitbe 
exception  of  one  virtue,  many  of  them  are  certainly  exhibited,  in 
the  New  Comedy,  (the  only  means  of  reference  we  have  for  opi- 
nions on  the  point,)  in  colours  tlie  most  amiable.    Iliere  is  a  cer- 
tain period  indeed  in  female  life,  which  even  ignorance  cannot 
render  altogether  unmt(?restin2j ;  but  its  beauty,  like  the  odours  oC 
night-flowers,  is  rather  felt,  than  capable  of  being  bi  nus:htuodCT 
actual  vision.   Depending  upon  a  cerium  mixture  oi  ^llesattt^^N 

*  Uh  WM  indeed  •  medel  fer  •  peimer.  When  dmied,  ny  tto  wifim 
time*,  or  ihote  who  cojMed  aAer  tlu'ra.  ber  feet  wag  the  mett  beauiil'al  peit  aboat 
when  undrened,  she  was  all  f«ce.    (A  little  inrcatni,  not  worth  etpl  sintn?,  whs  simHtf 
this  eipession  at  another  beauij  of  the  dav.)    Neillier  tuo  lUiu  iior  too  ticsly,  she  ci^' 
Wied  UMt  happy  mediam  which  vnltei  ilelictcir  wMi  MfMtnce,  end  yiAmA 
itie  '  corpus  aoliduni'  of  the  ancients  wHb  the  '  d^li4*  of  the  Freaeh.  Har  fcair,  cuikd  bj 
the  haiifi  of  o  ifuro,  flowed  *f>rt|y  down  her  ^lii-rifdcr'<.    Ilcr  pycn  were  ?aj\!  Lv  brr  •ti- 
inh«ft(aiid  Ihe^-  jwort?  it  ya  welt  as  taid  it)  to  be  rounder  than  ihe  fuU  niuuni  bUciw 
fkan  flboay  ia  the  pupil,  and  whiter  (Uiea  KorjJ  in  the  whii«  wliich  eiKrouupesied  ^ 

t  Isocrates  in  Ldurfatione  Heleua,  p,  14C»  "    ■  ^ 

1  See  Athemeus.  Uh.  xiii.  &7X 
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^nd  uiiacquaiittaiK  c  w  ith  die  world,  while  the  passions  y«t  slumber 
in  their  cells,  its  iiici^  shudes  are  so  little  fitted  for  the  coarse  feel- 
ings ol  a  public  audiLiu  o,  that  scarcely  more  than  two  of  the 
modem  dramatists  (xVloIitic  and  our  own  Shakspeare)  can  be  mid 
to  have  attempted  it.  The  Greek  dramatists,  however,  if  we  uiaj 
judge  from  the  versions  ol  Ference  and  Plantus,  seem  to  have  been 
fond  of  portraits  of  this  kind  ;  they  were  all  (li  :ivvn  from  the  clasJ 
of  persons  whom  wa  have  just  been  (U  . scribing,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  Antiphila,  the  Silenium,  and  Phi- 
iemtium  of  llic  slajje,  uxre  not  actually  to  be  found  m  society. 
The  following  letter,  b}  collecting  iiUo  one  focus  many  of  the 
scaltered  r;iys  ol*  the  comedians,  h:iN  });)rllv  <lrs(royed  the  elVect  of 
simplicUy,  but  it  w  ill  help  to  give  uu  idea  ol  ihc  character  to  whicb 
\ife  havis  juiji  1  eici  1  ed. 

M  EK  EC LK I DES  tO  EuTnTCL E9. 

*  I  bave  lost  her— she  is  ^one^tbe  beautiful  Hacchis  is  no  more* 
She  it  gone,  niy  friend,  and  left  me  nothing  but  tears  and  the  remem- 
brance of  a  love,  sweet  beyond  expression  while  it  lai^ted,  but  bitter 
beyond  sufferance  in  its  conclusion.  Never,  never  shall  I  fors»el  her» 
What  feelinj;,  what  sensibility,  what  humanity  she  possessed!  Her  life 
inii;htly  justly  he  deemed  an  npnlonv  for  the  wliole  profession  to  which 
ihe  belonged  !— and  the  niembers  of  it  woidd  act  but  jiisrly  by  placing 
a  statue  to  lier  nieniory  hi  the  temple  (  t  ^'e^uM  f>r  the  (iraces.  Her 
conduct,  su  admirably  did  i»he  ^hape  hei  inauiiers,  was  a  complete  retu- 
ration  ot  the  vulgar  charges  urged  agantst  those  of  her  vocution, — that 
they  are  miachievoias  and  faithless— that  tbey  have  an  eye  merely  to  their 
ova  advantagHTf — lhat  they  are  the  property  of  the  best  giver,  and  that 
those  who  consort  with  thera,  must  only  look  for  evil  from  the  connexion* 
Yoo  remember  lhat  Mede,  who  lately  landed  here  from  Syria,  hit 
porop^  ami  it  is  retinue  t  you  have  heard  too,  perhaps,  of  his  ostentations 
promises  and  offers  to  Racchis! — eunnrhi^,  maid-servnnti^,  dress  and 
finery,  nothioL;  was  to  e(|ual  her  establialuiienf .  'Jn  \\\%  *>reat  inHif»- 
n;!fi"M  and  in  dt  ^pite  of  it,  she  would  not  udrnil  die  |)r  >«lii^al  proniiaer. 
Silt  preU-iTed  reposwiti  utuki  my  lillle  every-day  nuuiile;  and  satisfied 
wiih  my  sparini;  and  humble  pieseiits,  bhe  spurned  Lhe  sutrup  and  his 
splendid  donations.  The  ^yptian  merchant  and  his  mountains  of  ver 
laied  no  better.  Never  surely  was  there  so  excellent  a  creature!  She 
had  virtues  whicb  some  good  genius  ought  to  have  transferred  to  a  more 
boMUnible  condition  of  life.  But  she  i^diu  — -she  has  left  me— she  hat 
inade  her  bed,  where  she  will  have  no  bed-Cellow  !  Shame  on  the  Fatci» 
who  do  not  allow  me  to  take  my  phice  by  her  side.  And  yet  I  survive ! 
Nay  1  cat,  and  1  drink,  anri  1  ronvcrse  with  mv  fViefKU  \  ]  hnvr  losf  the 
lichl  of  her  eve«i.  and  her  smile,  and  her  gentleness,  and  the  swrrf  rhid- 
HiLTS  of  tho'^e  delicious  evenings, — and  yet  I  exist!  One  little  mmuie  back, 
h«»w  ajipwite  was  her  conversation  !  how  sweet  her  look  !  how  deli- 
<  lous  her  kis^^esl  Her  lips  were  the  seat  of  persuasion,  and  wlusn  her 
j;ir41e  wa^  y^j,  it  ^as  as  if  Venus  aiid  the  Graces  bad  jcnne^  binds. 
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and  uiiib^fi  in  the  same  p<^rM)n.    And  those  little  sons;?,  wlitci}  fhe 
fang  among  our  cups — unci  tlu*  scHimis  of  that  lyre  which  her  ivory 
fingers  n^^ll  In  put  in  motioii^ — ilioy  luv  fjone,  uvsvr  to  return!  she  who 
*  miercJ  iliLiii  is  deaf,  tiurnb,  mule ;  bhc  is  u^hcb,  dust.    And  Me^ara 
Strumpet  lives !    Megara,  the  merciless,  who  pillaged  poor  Thcagcs, 
till  the  wretch,  from  a  man  of  fair  property,  wtu  fain  to  betake  biinsi:l( 
to  the  wan  i^ith  nothing  but  a  roantie  and  a  buckler.  She  livct;  and 
Bacchift-^- — ^Dearest  Eutbydes,  my  sorrows  become  easier  at  I  p mr 
them  into  thy  (naodiy  bosom— to  talk  nnd  to  write  of  Arris  iwaetl 
Abi  1  tlse  iwMinbianca  of  her  is  ali  that  1  now  have  left,** 

'  It  only  remaini  to  shew  that  whatever  tempomrr  glare  the 
hiatoriei  of  an  Aspasia,  a  Pytfaionicey  or  a  Neanra  might  thtow 
over  the  condition  jnst  described ;  a  doser  impecQon  wiH  m* 
vbce  tti  of  the  truth  of  what  has  been  more  than  once  asserted 
in  the  course  of  these  remarks,  that  the  gi  eat  law  of  nature 
which  detenninea  chastity  to  be  the  first  virtue  m  a  ivomip, 
could  not  be  superseded  by  the  conventional  agreements  olf 
sodety :  nnd  in  6ct,  Athenian  hw,  to  a  certain  extent,  wot 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  nature.    To  wear  a  dress 
of  a  particular  description — to  be  debarred  the  use  of  certiis 
ornaments — to  be  denied  all  servile  assistance  except  irott 
persons  of  the  same  class  as  herself — to  be  excluded  from  tlM( 
services  and  sacrifices  of  the  temples,  and,  what  to  female  mindl 
was,  perhaps,  a  still  more  trying  privation,  to  be  excluded  frosi 
the  splendid  processions  which  oltt  n  preceded  those  sacrifices 
were  among  the  privations,  to  which,  if  ilu'  law  was  strictly  obeyed, 
every  offender  against  niodcsiy  \\as  subjected  in  Attica.  I'he 
jjreat  objects  of  Alhcniuu  ambition  were,  strictly  spraking,  s)n\t 
against  a  \  oung  man,  \vliu  ow  rd  Ins  birth  to  sncli  a  connevion:  for 
he  coiilii  not  exercise  the  talents  of  oratory  in  the  si  natc,  or  the 
Ecclesia,  or  the  various  court*!  of  hiw.    The  v\it  (d  a  'rinH>ni>^a^ 
might  tnni  to  the  brighter  si(ii  of  the  picture  and  feel  gralclul  to 
a  mother  who  had  made  him  ilu-  son  of  Coiton  ;  biit  the  lonsu*'' 
vvincli  l< xmd  it.s(  If  lit  d  in  the  ]>fiblic  as^t  inbiu     no  doubt  broke 
out  s«iii!(  times  iuu*  private  inveelivi'  airniir'^t  the  can?«^  of  a  priva- 
tion, wlih  h  to  an  ainbiiiot!^  and  iu(juacions  Athenian  inu^l  hnve 
been  pci  uhaily  ;Lrallin<4.    'J'he  free-bom  Athenian  woman,  who 
embraced  this  profe«^sion,  innnediatelv  lost  ali  her  risfhts  anrl  pri- 
viiejxes  :  sfie  ranked  ni  future  merely  with  the  wife  or  dau«ihl<T 
ot  a  rnetic  or  sojourner  in  Athen*?;  an<l  a  consciousness  r>f  tin-  de- 
gradation thus  mcurred, generally  led  them,  it  ap[Rars,  to  cban-'' 
their  names,  and  to  auuiiiilatey  as  much  as  lu  them  lay,  thetf 
previous  existence. 

The  rest  of  our  picluie  mu»i  be  a  littie  coarse.    What  wc  call 


*  Kptuolx  AlcipbTMUs,  lib.  i.  £pi«.  38.  t  l^uUin  i^nuJo. 
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•  llidjr,  that  is,  a  woman,  who  to  virtue  and  intellect  unites  the 
dignity  of  manners  which  is  inseparable  from  the  former,  and  flip 
facility  of  manners  which  is  a  general  result  of  the  possession  of 
the  lattcr^ — was  a  bt  in«r,  w  liich,  so  far  from  existing  in  Greece, 
does  not  appear  to  have  entered  in  the  reniotcst  dei^ree  into 
the  conception  of  a  Greek.  Some  approximation  to  vl  fine  lady 
lus  irai^edy  did  furiiish  but  it  contined  the  charaeiei ,  iiud  we 
think  not  unwisely,  to  tlie  wife  of  Agamemnon, — an  ailulieress. 
and  a  nmrderer.  Where  female  reputati(m  stf)()d  on  this  footing, 
we  may  imagine  what  licence  ot  spcet  h  would  be  allowed  against 
persons  whose  very  situation  presupposed  a  forfeiture  of  any  title 
to  respect.  Athens,  like  FJorence  and  inodern  Rome,  w  as  a  coun- 
try of  nick-names;  and,  as  its  first  consolation,  private  scandid 
took  Ciire  to  affix  the  most  opprobrious  appellatioiis  to  persons 
over  whom  tlie  favour  of  princes,  poets,  or  phUosophers  hud 
rfjfown  an  artificial  histre.  Lamia,  whose  avaricef  was  as  de- 
structive to  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  as  the  warlike  maciiines  of 
her  lover  Demetrius  were  to  Um  towns  themselves,  derived  her 
appt  llaiion  from  onr  of  the  mo.si  destructive  of  those  which  were 
med  by  her  too  bountiful  lover.  Gnathaina,  whose  wit  was  so 
often  directed  against  otlicrs,  became  the  subject  of  raillery  m  her 
tuni,  and  was  nicknameii  *  the  Cistern/  Lais,  to  whom  Venus 
Mekenis  descended  in  a  dream,  and  promised  a  plentiful  hurv€t9i 
of  lovers,  was,  for  the  severity  with  w  hich  she  exacted  die  price  of 
her  favours,  sumamed  '  the  Hatchet.*    Nico  was  politely  termed 

*  the  She-goat Callisto  was  as  gallantly  nickname  ^  the  Sow/ 
whik-  her  mother  became  proverbially  known  under  the  title  of 
'  the  Crow/  The  love  of  wine  gave  a  name  to  more  than  one 
of  the  class,  with  adjuncts  in  some  cases,  which  could  not  well  be 
specified,  and  may  be  left  in  the  obscurity  of  the  language  to 
which  they  belong. 

But  the  great  place  of  correction  for  persons  of  this  class  was 
the  stage ;  and  they  seem  to  have  felt  it.  The  Old  Comedy  h^d 
occaaioiially  dealt  them  a  side  blow  or  two;  but  when,  by  n 
rhipi^r  of  laws  and  government,  the  characters  of  public  men 
w«ic  resoied  from  the  hands  of  the  dramatist,  the  Oreek  appe« 
titn  for  scandal  was  compensated  by  making  the  stage  the  vehicle 
of  attack  upon  public  women.  The  Thalatta  of  Diodes,  the 
Coriaittio  of  Pherecrates,  the  Anteia  of  £unicus,  the  Thais  and 

'  -fOn  one  occnsion,  su^n  Piut.ircli,  Deiuetnus  commanded  ihc  Alhenians  to  ntm 
MP»ediately  the  turn  of  two  bondf«d  and  fifty  taleius;  and  the  paytuent  wa»  evtettd 

ViUb  ibc  utuiust  rigour.    Aj»  «»im  as  it  was  ctillcctod,  he  ordered  ii  all  m  be  piffHi  to  , 
T>imt%  nnd  her  companions  to  biiv  v),u.  -life  of  Demeirin*.    If  rmi'-i  be  rciiteiiU'rrcd, 
that  a  good  story  is  ue»fr  injurtrii  la  i'iuiarch'&  writings,  by  any  (|ue»tions  tending  to 
■ifect  ila  cmtb  at  lu  piolwbiliij. 

N  4  Phanium 
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Phanium  of  Mciiandcr,  th«  Opora  of  Alexis,  and  the  Clepsydra 
of  Eubulus  were  all  dramas  deriving  their  names  from  celebrated  | 
courtezans  or  heta»ra; ;  and  fragments  enough  of  these  come-  ' 
dies  remain,  exclusive  of  the  translations  of  Plautus  and  Terence, 
to  show  in  what  spirit  they  were  generally  written. 

The  obscurity  from  which  the  heta^^^^  frequently  sprang,  , 
formed  a  convenient  topic  of  reproach  for  those  whose  faculty  ot 
observation  did  not  extend  far  beyond  mere  exterior,    llie  angry  i 
lover,  who  remembered  in  the  Phrvne,  whose  wealth  enabled  her  I 
to  offer  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Thebes,  the  same  Phr)  ne  who  in 
earlier  days  had  earned  a  livelihood  by  a  very  humble  employ- 
ment, did  not  want  an  organ  for  expressing  his  disdainful  remi- 
niscences on  the  stage — 

•  .r  -  >  •  1  '   "   '        •   Wretch  that  T  nm, 

fi.i  n  /'She  bad  my  love,  when  a  mere  caper-gjithcrer. 
And  fortune's  smiles  as  yet  were  wantin;;  to  her. 
I.,       1  never  piuch'd  nor  spar'd  in  my  expenses, 
,      Yet  now — dooi-s  closely  barr'd  are  all  the  recoropencC 
That  waits  on  former  bounties  ill  beslow'd!* 

•«  The  reverses  which  persons  of  this  profession  were  natu- 
rally apt  to  make  to  themselves,  formed  a  more  just  topic  of 
ridicule  :  and  the  lincsf  which  commemorated  the  dowufal  of 
the  once  select  and  opulent  Lais,  coarse  as  they  arc,  were,  no 
doubt,  in  every  bodj's  mouth. 

Alas  for  Lais  l^, 
•  A  slut,  a  wine-bibber — her  only  care    ^  , 
Is  to  supply  the  cravings  of  the  day. 
To  eat  and  drink — to  nmsticate  and  tipple. 
The  eagle  and  h^jrself  are  fittest  parallels. 
In  the  first  prime  and  lustlilinod  of  youth, 
The  mountain  kina  ncVr  quits  his  royal  eyrie. 
Rut  lamb,  or  strangling  sheep,  or  earih-couchM  harr, 
('aught  in  his  grip,  repays  the  fierce  descent : 
But  when  old  age  huth  sappM  his  mettle  s  vigour. 
He  sits  upon  the  temple  tops,  forlorn, 
In  all  the  squalid  wretchedness  of  famine. 
And  merely  serves  to  point  9.n  augur's  tale. 
Just  such  another  prodig}'  is  Lais! 
Full  teeming  coffers  swell'd  her  pride  of  youth  : 
Her  person,  ever  fresh  and  new,  your  satrap  * 
Was  more  accessible  than  she ; — but  now, 
That  life  is  Hanging  at  the  goal,  and  like 
An  unstrung  lute,  her  limbs  are  out  of  tune. 
She  is  become  so  lavish  of  her  presence. 
That  being  daily  swallow'd  by  men's  eyes, 
They  surfeit  at  the  sight. 

•  Athcnoruf,  p.  iK>T,  f  Idtrn,  p.  570. 
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.  '      '  Sbe's  grown  colMp«voa-l0iiII«s^mmbD4treMa'4^  in<rnii,<'^h 

Wfuil  ^er  who  wil),  a  stater,  a  tbree-bbol  piece,  ss.i.i.*.' j 
Or  a  mtre  draught  of  wine  bring«s  hrr  lo  h4o4i  «• 

Nnv  pinre  a  silver  stiver  in  your  paim,  ,^ 
Ami,  bbocking  UiDeneas  I  she  will, stoop  iufthwitU^ 
To  pick  it  out. 

As  the  line  was  not  very  uicely  drawn  betwccu  the  mere  cour- 
tezan  and  tiie  hutJi'ru^  it  will  also  be  readily  believed,  that  the 
Btfiie  aberrations  took  place  in  the  one,  which  the  loss  of  honour 
is  invariiibly  found  lo  produce  lu  tiie  other  ;  and  that  the  rhartre* 
of  mercenarhiess,  extravagance,  jealousy,  deception,  faillilcssncsjj, 
want  of  hoTiesty,  &.c.  could  with  the  most  ijcrlect  justice  be 
a*$cnbed  to  both.  From  numerous  passages  of  ancient  author?*, 
substantiating  the  wliole  of  these  charges,  we  shall  svivxi  uiie 
h  IS  more  parti*  ulai  ly  directed  against  the  common  want  of 
pnncipie  in  liiese  ieiualt,^. 

'  Would  to  heaven,'  writes  Petale  to  Simnlion,*  *  that  one  of  my 
prole-jbion  couid  support  her  establishment  u [ton  tears!  I  mi^ht  tin  ii 
live  in  splendour;  for  you  hnvc  uu  ine-\liuu:5ii  l>le  fountain,  and  ihey  are 
wonderiuiiy  ai  iLie  service  of  your  friends.  But,  aliis!  we  must  have 
other  Accompaniments,  money,  dress,  equipage,  attendants:  all  tbesen 
^ison  like  me  must  bave,  f>r  farewell  to  ber  trade.  I  bave  m  little 
jpatemal  estate  in  Myrrhinus,  nor  any  share  in  the  public  mines:  my 
wliMe  support  depends  Uptm  what  I  can  wring  from  silly  hair-brainM 
boys.  One  whole  year  I  have  devoted  to  poverty  and  you :  during  that 
time  not  a  single  box  of  perfume  has  cros^sed  my  eyes,  and  my  head  is 
perfect  I V  dry ;  us  for  the  old  tatter'd  Tarentine  aianlle— s*dejith  t —  I 
feel  iny  checks  burn  whenever  I  exhibit  in  it.  ...  .  What  !  karc  you  rn» 
Buck  thing  as  a  drinking  cup  at  huwe  '  h  ij-mr  mui/ier  iriiinjut  jrj.ih,  ha» 
yi}ur  Jathcr  no  UHlti  bilU  or  bontliy  on  uhich  ^ou  can  iuj/  ifour  hands? — 
Happy  Philotes !  you  were  bom  under  more  fortunate  stars  !  you  have 
a  lover  indi;ed  in  Menecleides!  not  a  day  but  be  brings  you  a  present 
^nu  tears,  it  is  true,  but  something  infinitely  belter.  My  lot  is  tWU 
ferenity  cast.  J  have  a  mourner  for  a  gallant  and  not  a  h>ver ;  one  whi» 
considers  me  as  a  rnrji^e  in  prospcctu  ;  and  sends  me  chaplels  and  ro^es 
accordingly,  and  then  forsooth  tells  me  he  has  5|)ent  the  whole  ni«;hl 
in  lear^.  I  have  but  two  little  words:  if  you  have  any  tliini:  t'>  brinj^ 
iiif,  conic  ;  but— ob^erve— no  tears;,  if  otherwise, — be  your  own 
turmentor,  and  not  mine.' 

We  take  leave  of  a  subject,  which  is  beginning  to  be  not  very 
attractive,  with  a  fratxinent,  ( Atheu.  p.  558.)  whose  vehemence  of 
indignation  will  prnhahly  excite  a  smile.  The  writer  had  either 
bom  unfortunate  in  his  connexions  ;  or,  he  had  the  grace  to  feel 
that  Tuothers,  who  (liscliar;;e  the  first  of  all  duties,  and  mistresses 
of  families,  who  discharge  by  no  means  the  last,  deserved  an  occa* 
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atonal  triumph  over  those,  who  often  were  neither  inoth«rt  nor 
mistresses  of  families,  and  who  in  Athens,  as  elsewhere,  must  oc- 
casionalijr  have  made  the  ties  of  coasanguintty  both  puoial  and 
odious. 

*  Awfiy,  away,  with  these  same  female  friends! 

lie  whose  embraces  have  encircled  one, 

Will  own  a  monster  has  been  in  tiis  arras  j — 

Fell  as  a  dragon  i«^,  fire-«^poi!tin<;  like 

Chima*ra,  like  ilie  rapiii  tH  t  an -portent. 

Three-headed  and  dog-siiouleti  1— 

Harpies  are  less  obicene  in  tooch  than  they: 

The  tij^ress  rohb'd  of  her  fint  whelps,  mure  aercifiii ; 

Asps,  Scorpionsi  Vipers^  amphisbens  dire, 

Cerastes,  Ellops,  Dipsas,  all  in  one! — 

But  come,  let's  pass  them  in  review  before  US, 
And  see  how  close  the  parallels  w  ill  hold. 
Ahd  first  for  Plangon:  where  in  the  scale  place  herf 
K'en  rank  her  with  the  beast  w  hose  breath  is  6ame. 
Like  her  s»he  deals  combustion  round  ;  and  t\)reign«rs 
l\y  scores  have  perish'd  in  her  cuiiHagralioiis. 
One  only  'scaped  the  fair  incendiary. 
And  that  by  virtue  of  his  nimble  steed. 
He  pack'd  his  baggage  and  tnrn'd  tail  upon  her.— 
I  lave  commerce  with  Sinope,  and  you'll  find 
That  F.crnas  monster  was  no  tale;  for  like 
The  hydra  she  can  multiply  her  memljers. 
And  fair  Gnalh:rna  is  the  present  offshoot : 
Ihr  niornin"  charms  for  beauties  in  the  wane 
Compensate — but — the  dupe  pRvs  doubly  for'i. 
There's  Nanno  too  : — Nanuo  and  Scylla's  podl 
Bear  close  similitude  :  two  swains  have  made 
Already  shipwreck  in  that  gulph  ;  a  third 
Had  shared  their  fortunes,  but  the  wiser  boy 
Plied  well  bis  oars  and  boldly  stood  to  sea-ward* 
If  Nanno's  Scylla,  Phryne  is  Cfaarybdis  : 
Woe  to  the  wretch  who  comes  within  her  tide  ! 
Engulph'd  in  w  helming  waves,  both  bark  and  mariner 
Are  surk'd  into  th'  aby»*s  of  quick  perdition  ! 
Anil  what's  'I  heano  ?  bald,  and  bare,  and  ])eel*d 
With  whom  but  cluse-pluckM  Sirens  ranks  she?  woman 
In  face  and  voice  ;  but  in  her  led — a  blackbird. 
But  why  enlarge  my  nomenclature?  Sphinx  is 
A  common  name  for  all :  on  her  enigma 
Is  moulded  all  their  speech  :—love,  fealty, 
Affection, — these  are  terms  drop  dear  enough 
From  them,  but  at  their  heeU  comes  a  request, 
Wrapt  up  in  tortuous  phrase  of  nice  perplexity. 
(MimksJ—**  A  foi]r-l<x>t  couch  perchance  would  grace  ibeif 
chamber  i 
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Tlwr  nedb  IbiNOtli  feqniiv  a  cfati&*«>tlm«  footedv  i    n-  tu  " 
Ofi  for  the  Donce*  tMio-rooleil*-«'tivoiildi  cmtmt  ibmn^    •  i  • 
He  that  it  «en'<i  in  points  (umI  tpckh  like  <E<dipii% 
Heiin,  and  escapes  perchance  with  purse  uninjur'd  ; 
77]  e  easy  fool  gipes,  gaze«^  and  —  hey  I  presto ! 
Uoih  purse  and  person's  gone  T 


iUT«  X^— 1.  The  Imporiance  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  a 
Colomf  to  Great  Britain^  independent li^  of  the  Jdvantages  it 
possesses  as  a  Military  and  Naval  Station,  and  the  Keif  to  our 
Territorial  Possessions  in  India,  By  Richard  Baruiud  Tislicr, 
l4>q.  The  Third  Edition,  witli  Additions.  ISlfJ. 

8.  Consideralioiis  on  the  Means  of  affording  Frofitah/e  Enipl<j(/' 
ment  to  the  redundant  Vopulation  of  Great  Britain  and  Jre- 

.  landf  throii'rh  the  Medium  of  an  improved  and  correct  System 
of  Coiomzaiiuu  in  the  British  Terriiuncs  in  Southern  Africa, 
18J(j. 

o.  Hints  on  Emigralioii  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  By  William 
J.  liurchell,  Esq.     18 IQ. 

4.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Calendar,  and  AgriaiUnnsCs  Guide; 
containiftg  a  correct  Acconnt  of  all  the  Public  Offices,  Military 
Torres,  and  other  BUahlishments  in  that  (\)loinf.  Tvg^vikcr 
tcilh  a  brtef  De  cription  of  its  Soily  Agriculture,  and  Com- 
merce. liUeiided  f  or  the  Use  of  iiiose  Persons  tcho  may  be- 
come Settlers.  As  cumpiltd  by  G.  Ross,  Superintendent  of 
tbt  Guveniiiient  Pn  ss  in  that  Scttlemeut,  lUustrat4id  witi)  a 
correct  Map  o(  the  Colony.  1811). 

5.  An  Account  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  a 
I  tew  in  the  Informal  son  of  Emigrants,  And  an  Appendix, 
containinii  the  Ofers  of  Government  to  Persons  disposed  to 
Mf//e  there. 

t>.  A  Guide  to  (he  Cape  of  Good  I  f<  j>e,  describing  its  Geogra- 
phical Situation,  Climate,  Sc.  IH 

7.  The  Emigrant's  Guide  to  the  Cape  of  Good  HopCy  containing 
a  Descrijjiion  of  the  Climate,  Soif,  cud  Productions  of  the 
Colony,  from  the  latest  and  most  authentic  Sources  of  Injornia- 
tk)H — jy^rections  to  Emigrants  in  general.  To  which  are 
added,  a  /aU  Account  of  the  Meeting  at  the  Croteti  and  AH" 
chor  Tavern,  At.    By  John  W  ilson.  1819. 

S,  Journal  oj  a  Visit  to  South  Africa  in  1815  and  18 iG,  with 
some  Account  of  the  Missionary  Settlements  of  the  United 
Brethren  9tenr  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  By  the  Kev.  C.J. 
Latrobe.    London.  16 18. 

TT  will  not  be  necessary,  for  our  [present  purpose,  to  take  up  the 
time  of  our  readers  in  discussing  the  cause  of  that  distress 

tlikli»  for  some  time  past^  has  been  pressing  hard  on  certain 
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c]|»8e»  of^UMlslMWiivg'ml  piiimfactoripg  poor ;  it  is  enough  lo 
kiiov  Ikut  it  esiM  ;-<^aiid  more  than  enough  to  spprehendi  fioiD 
thafetaltoltfae  active  and  aniioui  inquiries  of  men  competent  to 
the  twk»  th«t  the  country  does  not,  and  canoot,  under  anj 
circumstances,  command  the  means  of  regular  and  permanent 
employamt  for  its  increased  and  increasing  population.  This 
important  fact  was  only  not  sooner  discovered,  or,  more  stndl; 
apeakingy  not  sooner  lelt,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstiaoei 
of  the  war  in  which  we  were  engaged — a  war,  novel  in  its  dmifi* 
ter  and  unparalleled  in  its  duration.  That  war  having  ceaicd, 
«ad  with  it  the  fictitious  provision  by  which  multitudeshad  beta 
supported,  it  quickly  became  manifest,  that  the  supply  of  Isbour 
was  greater  than  the  demand ;  and  that  a  lar^e  portion  of  the 
populationi  more  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  was  conaedKd 
with  the  army  and  navy,  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  thoo- 
iflands,  (Mr.  Colquhoun  says  two  millions,)  being  thrown  bid 
upon  the  public,  must  necessarily  remain  unemployed,  and  be- 
come a  burden  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 

In  referring  to  past  times  and  to  the  history  of  other  couatiiei, 
it  will  be  found  that,  whenever  population  began  to  press  sevtrclY 
agadnst  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  remedy  resorted  to  wss  cao- 
.  gration  ;'*-not  by  suigle  families,  but  in  whole  hordes  like  the 
Northem  Tartars,  or  whole  legions  like  the  Rohkuis  ;  their  invi* 
riable  policy  being  to  cast  their  swarms  when  the  hive  wa:^  (oH* 
China  and  Japan  are,  peihaps,  the  only  exceptions  from  Ail 
practice.  Oi'  the  latter  country  we  know  but  little  ;  but  enough i* 
known  of  the  former  to  deter  any  civilizinl  socit'ty  from  foUowmi 
its  cx:iinj)le  in  tins  respect;  or  from  siibiiiitting,  if  possible  l» 
avoid  i(,  lo  that  last  ami  most  dreadf  ul  of  its  resources,  famiiw, 
by  which  whole  proviiHM  s  are  laid  waste,  and  the  populatioo 
brought  down  lo  the  le\cl  of  ><ul)sisleiice. 

If  It  sl'oiiM        ai,  then,  ihal  all  other  measures  ai  r  litil   f  tilfi 
than  palluilivcs  of  the  evd,  wholly  inadequate  !«>  aiionl  mi. 
ni  .iH  iit  relief,  the  only  material  point  to  be-  st  ult  d  wouUi  lie  tin' 
of  the  flirccfioti  into  M  hich  iIk;  tjiie  of  emigraliou  blioubl  be  tJirned. 
The  decision  bt came  the  more  ur'jjent  when  it  n|)})«'a»  <'d  tlial  >bp 
after  ship  wa.s  ri  «jor«;iiii;  on  our  shores  lua*i-  of  i;i.sapj>onited  ♦  aiJ- 
iiranls  who,  after  Heeiiij^  to  what  they  fondly  imagined  ;i  \\\\A  oi 
id)erty  and  plenty,  but  which,  on  their  arrival,  ihev  foniul  in  In-  flv 
abode  of  begjjary,  lit)iHl;t-e,  anfl  di^rr?*^*  ,  wvic  relurncti,  niripi^ 
of  every  thing,  to  8^^  ell  (he  surfihis  | Mipn i, ,|),  an  I  to  inrrensellie 
number  of  unproiiiable  eonsumeis.     1  hat  oin   own  c<douW> 
claimed  the  preTerenre  eould  aflmit  <if  no  doubt;  and  aniontr  Ui<i^«" 
which,  on  e\t  rv  an oimt,  nii  ^iit  br?  considered  as  most  «  ii"iM«, 
there  could  bu  uo  h(;siUiUuu  lu  uiakiug  choice  of  that  which,  itota 
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ibe  imtiire  of  its  i^uce,  tlie  •dhMtyMof^totclitfitt^tMl'ihe 
admlages  of  its  situation,  sboold  appeaf  to  hM  dut^lkfi  mo8k 
flattering  prospect  of  reciprocal  benefit 'to  tko  motHMMcmmtry, 
and  to  the  individaab  who  might  wish  to  leair^  il  in  Math  of 
better  fortune* 

The  Ca pt  OP  Good  Hope  has  almys  maintained  a  hninaMm 
hold  on  the  public  opinion.  Long  before  it  fell  into  our  posMsaioBy 
the  passing  visitbrs  of  this  celebrated  promontory  weraiaifish  in 
tfieir  praises  Of  its  fine  climate,  equally  removed  mm  tbo«xtMmna 
<^tpi  atid'^'dld:  of  ito  beautiful  flowers  and  choice  ^ita,  sobm 
dr.  Vhicti  wei^  always  in  season ;  of  tlie  excellent  quality  of  lla 
l^rrad,  and  thi'  variety  and  abundance  of  its  vegetables ;  of  the 
jieat  and  cleanly  condition  of  the  capacious  houses ;  and  of  the 
substantial  comforts  and  the  respectable  appearance  of  every  class 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  might  be  urged  perhaps,  that  some  little 
deduction  should  be  made  from  the  glowing  descriptions  usually 
given  by  persons  landing  at  this  '  half-way  house/  (as  it  was  called) 
after  a  long  voyage ;  and  yet,  making  every  allow  ance,  it  must  be 
admitted,  tliat  the  excellence  of  that  soil  and  climate  cannot  be 
greatly  exaggerated  which  will  produce,  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
boundless  profusion,  the  ap}>le  and  the  orange,  the  peach  and  the 
pear,  the  grape  and  the  apricot,  the  guava  and  the  straw  berry, 
togelhiT  with  a  great  variety  of  other  fruits  and  esculent  vege- 
tables, the  natural  growth  of  countries  situated  both  within  and 
without  the  tropics.  When,  added  to  all  this,  we  behold  with  our 
uwij  eyes,  the  multitude  of  heaths  of  surpassing  elegance  and 
beauty,  the  endless  variety  of  bulbous-rooted  How  ers,  and  a  long 
list  of  the  choicest  flowering  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  w  hich 
are  brought  with  some  care  to  adorn  our  conservatories,  but 
which  are  there  scattered  in  wild  and  spontanef)us  profusion  over 
the  country,  it  cannot  but  enhance  our  '^ood  opiniou  of  a  spot 
favoured  with  so  much  beauty  and  elegance. 

That  such  a  feeling  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whether 
correct  or  not,  does  prevail,  was  very  manifest  when,  at  the 
ctose  of  last  session  of  Parliament,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
<|uer  announced  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  government  to  ex- 
tend the  colonization  of  that  settlement.  The  measure  was  not 
inerely  approved,  but  hailed  with  applause  by  every  part  of  the 
House;  so  that  instead  of  50,(X)()/.  the  minister  might,  we  believe, 
With  the  same  ease,  have  obtained^  if  he  had  thought  it  expe- 
dient, a  much  larger  sum. 

'pThe  same  predilection  was  equally  conspicuous  in  the  crowds 
wuch  daily  thronged  Downing  Street,  in  order  to  await  the 
decision  of  the  Colonial  Department  on  their  applications  to 
rimllrd  in-  the  number  of  those  who  were  to  add  So  the 
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pQipMitiH'oi  'fhii  b&ppj  eouiltfy :  and  U  may  be  inferred  to  prei> 
wl  Mitt  more  generally  m  the  public  mind,  from  tbe  multitiide 
oi  pttbticatmna  got  up  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  profeBsedly 
for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  the  new  colonists.  Hie 
titles  of  a  cluster  of  these  productions  we  have  prefixed  to  thit 
Anicle»  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  investigatiu^  their  reBpecUre 
merits,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are,  in  truth,  bnt 
alender^  as  hem  a  wish  to  wara  the  public,  and  more  espeoaDjr 
the  emigrant,  of  the  gross  mistakes  and  the  exaggerated  state-  ' 
aaents  which  the^  contain.   From  these  ephemeral  shoots  of  the 
press,  the  sangume  but  inexperienced  emigrant  would  be  Wlo 
conclude  the  influence  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  thesoil 
in  Southern  Africa  to  be  such,  that  nature  there  yielded  spon-  j 
taneonsly  her  most  valuable  productions,  and  that  the  hand  of  man  i 
was  required  only  to  be  stretched  t(u  th  to  "gather  tlicni ;  in  short, 
ihul  the  feast  was  pre[)ared,  the  tal)h?  spread,  and  th:it  the  jjuesls  | 
had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  take  thru'  seats,  and  hiil  lo  llic  re  j 
past,    if  there  be  anv  (and  we  fear  th<  le  ate)  about  to  cmbaA. 
under  such  extravagant  notions,  woeful  indeed  will  be  their  dis- 
appointment ! 

To  moderate  the  induljjence  of  unreasona!>le  e\pt  t  iaiion, 
and  to  check  tht;  anlour  of  nicautious  adventure,  a  phiin,  conri«p, 
and  correct  view  of  the  present  state  of  that  p<»iUuii  nf  S  tiiii  r 
Africa,  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  Cape  ol  ( luud  1  l<»pt 
col(«ii\,  wouhl  be  of  <^rrat  use  in  a  two-fohl  point  of  view; — 
first,  as  it  regards  those         may  already  be  on  tht^  eve  of  de- 
parture;  and,  secondly,  the  public  at  large;  for  wc  k!?<mi1(1  deem 
It  a  n«ost  unfortunate  circumstance,  if  the  disastrous  1 1  •iults  of 
improvident  speculation,  or  the  disappointed  iiopes  of  artisans  aud 
labourers,  sliould  be  the  means  of  tlirnwiuir  a  damp  on  u  measure 
which,  by  common  prudence,  cannot  fail,  m  no  «;r(\it  length  of 
time,  to  be  of  the  utmost  advantage  both  to  the  colony  and  llic  ! 
mother-countrv.    \\  e  intreat  our  readers  to  believe  that  we  come  I 
to  the  discussion  of  tiiis  interestin«4  subject  with  many  advanlatjt  >;  , 
we  happen  to  have  some  local  knowledge  of  the  country-,  and  I 
we  have  before  us  every  thing,  we  believe,  that  has  been  written 
on  it.    In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  such  a  work  as  we  are  de-  | 
ploring,  a  few  observations  from  us  may  not,  perhaps,  be  altoge- 
ther without  their  value.  | 

A  word  or  two  must  be  previously  offered  on  the  re^pectite 
publications  at  the  head  of  this  Article.  The  first  is  that  of  Mr. 
Barnard  Fisher,  who,  we  believe,  was  paymaster  to  a  re^imeritiB 
Cape  To^  n .  It  is  intended,  he  says,  to  prove  to  England  *  the  ini' 
pofftanoe  of  the  Cape  in  a  colonial  point  of  view  :*  this  we  presmM 
was  sttSciintly  well  understood  in  England  before, — but  ig^at  are 
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Mr.Fiihn^ft  prooCi  ?— •  few  garbkd  wtrt^kom  tbf  iMkfi 
«s  he  tells  us, '  tlmt  affords  real  mformalioay  with  amuaenifol,  oi| 
die  subject — anerUoiiay  for  which  he  has  no  author!^ ; — and  ait 
extnH>rdinary  degree  .of  iguorance  respectiog  those  very  objects 
which  immediately  surrounded  him.    Scarcely  a  page  occurs  id 
which  diere  is  not  some  gross  absurdity,  some  ludicrous  blunder, 
or  some  false  information.   He  thus  gravely  puts  forward  the  pro- 
fuodity  of  hi.s  knowledge  :  *  Every  nation  or  people  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  ha\  L'  a  laiigua^je,  or  mode  of  conversing  willi  and 
understanding  each  other.'    W  c  have  scarcely  signified  our  a.^sent 
to  thi.H  simple  truism,  when  he  as  gravely  tells  us  thai  '  ilic  liot- 
ttiitnU  ecitainlv  have  no  such  thing  as  language,  and  many  of 
tliuiii  luive  scarcely  the  power  of  articulation.'    It  would  seem  to 
follow,  therefore,  that  these  '  raUunal  hinds'  (as  Don  Armado 
called  Cc'^taul)  are  ncillier  a  *  nation'  nor  a  '  people.*    Yet  Mr. 
I'isher  imaii>  no  such  thing;  for  he  iuiuiciiiately  suiijoins  that 
'  tliev  do  pronounce  a  Jew  zcords;  but  then,  he  coatuiues,  (as  if 
alaiiiH  <1  at  this  concession  in  their  favour,)  '  those  few  words 
upon  inquiry,  will  be  found  to  be  either  Poi  Uigut/e  or  Dulch.* 
How  many  hundred  or  thousand  years  previously  to  the  arrival 
of  these  Europeans  the  poor  Hotteutots  had  remained  dumb, 
Mr.  Fisher  does  not  condt'scc  lid  to  inform  us;  but  as  he  ubli- 
giof^ly  instructs  us  that  *  the  garrulity  of  the  magpie,  the  solenui 
hooting  of  the  owl,  the  chattering  of  the  daw,  and  the  cackling 
of  the  goose'  are  *  souiuls  or  language,'  in  which  all  these  crea- 
tures have  a  prodigious  advantage  o\er  the  HottniNjt,  who  could 
neither  speak  nor  cackle,  hoot  nor  cliaiur,  it      manifest  in  what 
rank  of  the  animal  creation  he  means  to  place  him.  (p.  viii.) 
Then  these  hapless  beings,  whose  harsh  and  wiry  hair  is  described 
as  *  woolly,'  *  have  little  or  no  memory  whatever  ;  though'  (won 
derful  to  relate)  '  a  knowledge  of  mecLicinal  herbs  and  plants^  aod 
poisons,  is  innate  in  them.'   (p.  ix). 

Xbe  qualiHcations  of  Mr.  Fisher  might  be  settled  from  his  pre  ^ 
fatoiy  iBatter;  but  as  his  blunders  and  absurdities  have  worked 
tkeir  wiiy  (if  we  may  credit  the  title-page)  to  a  third  edition ,  and 
bim  been  the  cause  of  misleading  the  principal  promoter  of  the 
mcMife  for  extending  the  colonization  of  the  Cape,  we  shall 
notica  «  few  more  of  mem.   *  The  finest  part  of  the  year/  he 
Bmj^  '  is  the  winter,  when  it  frequently  rains  in  torrents  for  many 
^d  the  houses  and  the  whole  town  are  deluged  with 
water;'  in  this  *  finest  'part  of  the  year'  too,  the  '  cold  damp  is 
intolcarable.'  (p.  5.)   We  are  then  told  of  *  cascades  and  tonreals 
irom  tbe  dissolfing  of  the  snow'  where  snow  was  never  seen,  ex- 
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cepiaig  Oft  the  summits  of  the  distant  rooimtainii  and  even  llm  ^ 
very  rarely.  '  The  soil/  he  says,  ^  is  very  differeot  ia  difeictt  i 
places^  but  the  most  prevailing  art  a  black  peaty  or  hofgj  sMt 
of  soily  like  that  of  the  fens  in  Lincolnsfairei  or  the  bogs  of  AHes, 
in  Ireland :'  (p.  1 4) — or  rather»-*fbr  we  must  take  leave  to  s^it 
Mr.  Fisher's  similitude  here,---like  that  of  the  mouDtaiDsof  ik 
Hebrides!  With  regard  to  the  products  of  the  soil,  hetdhv 
that  ^  no  indigenous  vegetables  were  found,  excepting  tfaeerM 
of  trees  and  grasses,  some  few  fruits  and  roots (p.  1 prettf 
broad  exception !  Naturalists  will  hear  with  astonishment,,  or  de- 
light, perhaps,  that  '  sheep  and  goats  are  become  so  ttuiadii  i 
their  breed  mat  it  will  soon  become  difficult  to  separate  thcai/  ia 
corroboration  of  this  extraordinary  fact  it  is  asserted  thai' ihey 
are  indiscriminately  eaten  as  mutton/  This  confiision  of  bnedi 
seems  pretty  widely  spread  at  the  Cape,  for  we  soon  aftenrwdi 
ieam  that  ostriches,  whom  we  have  been  taught  to  estimate  piia* 
cipally  for  their  tails,  are  *  very  extraordinary  and  valuable  binb) 
or  rather  animals,  in  as  much  as  they  partake  of  both !'  (p. 
When  Mr.  Fisher  quits  ostriches  and  goats,  and  comes  to  tie 
local  advantages  of  the  country,  he  is  not  much  more  fortunate  in 
*  his  conceptions.    Of  Saldanlia  bay,  he  stales  that  '  ships  might 
nut  only  be  n  paired,  bnt  bnilt  there;  aiKi  that  ^li!j)s  ol  all  natiow 
would  ino.st  ir:t(iily  conu;  in  for  the  purpose.* — ol  being  *  built,' 
we  presume.     1  bis  bay  too,  we  are  told,  is  ceiUUiaiiy  situated, 
and,  iberefore,  most  proper  for  the  hilt-  of  the  capital  of  the  co- 
lony.— Cenii  ieally!  if  Mr.  Fisher  means,  as  w  e  suppose,  cffl- 
trally,  Saldanba  bay  lies  on  tlie  coast,  distant  from  one  extfe- 
initv  of  the  colony  about  sixty  miles,  and  fiuui  the  other  about »ix 
huncired. — But  enough  of  Mr.  Fisher. 

Tlie  next  work,  which  bears  ibe  title  of  '  Considerations,*  Stc. ;  ' 
and  which,  though  without  a  name,  is  ascribed,  we  believe  jubily, 
to  Mr.  Colquhoun,  abounds  with  good  sense  in  all  tliat  relates  to 
tlie  means  of  allordin^  profitable  employment  to  the  redundant 
poj)nlatH>n  of  the  empire;  while  the  benevolent  intentions  of  it^ 
author  are  every  wlur*'  apparent:  bnt  the  erroneons  mformatioH 
gleaned  from  Mr.  i  isher  iias  led  bim  astrav,  es[)iM  iallv  on  tlie 
subject  of  Saldanha  bay,  on  the  shores  of  which  he  bus  [aid  bi* 
pin!)  for  building  a  town  for  seven  or  eight  thoMs:uid  nibabitant*. 
and  for  obtauiing  a  grant  of  hind  from  ^ovennnent  of  one  ifuiii(» 
of  acrcsj  or  a  tract  of  ( <  tnntr\  rxTt  tidinix  abont  forty  miles  W 
every  dir»M  non,  a  (  liai  trr  lor  the  uicorporatioii  of  a  joint 

stock  company,  on  in  ! am  conditions,  which  are  detailed  at  ^l 
length.  The  absurdity  of  sucii  a  plan  (which,  however,  we  im- 
derstand,  was  very  seriously  entertained,  and  even  proposed  to  pf- 
vemment)  will  be  at  once  obvious^  when  we  state,  from  our  own 
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kDowkil^ey  ibat  frecholii  and  IcuftekoM  estates  are  lieldL  qq  the. 
vcrv  iuarg;u).s  of  the  bay,  and  dial  the  portiuu  u£  tike  £okiiiy  uhich 
WHB  to  be  included  within  these  *  millioD  of ,  acrea,t' is>  at  least, 
as  densely  peopled^,  and  as  eileusively  occupied  and  cultivated 
as  any  sioiiiur  extent  of  land  in  any  other  part  of  the  colony  ;  the 
diMricts  of  Zwar(land,  of.  Hedbeck  s  Casteel,  Groenekloof^  and 
Ife  Twenty-four  mesBf  die, granaries  of  the  colony,  all  lying 
witbin  theliniila  proposed  for  tiio  new  settlement!  'The  harbour 
of;Saldaiiha  bay  (the  author  sajs,  the  finest  in  the  world)  lies  in 
luiude  iS^ir^  p-bearn^  nearly  east  and  west,  north  and  soudi, 
Ivmiu^  almosiA  circular  bar,  about  tive  miles  in  extent,  with  a 
cnekalMit  flve4V  sixmiies  in  lengtli  running  parallel  to  the  coast 
la  a  soiilh  direction  towards  Capo  lown^  in  whicli  ships  and 
vewek  aie  completely  lund-locked  and  protected:*  (p.  IQ.)  and 
tkiaxleicaplion^  which  is  altogether  unintelligible,  is  copied  ver- 
btttm  in  evory  one  of  the  pfunphlets  which  the  occasion  has  called 
forth]  We  are  fnther  hiformed  that  '  the  eastern  banks  of  Sal- 
diok  bny,Jnm  the  nature  of  the  ground^  is  admbably  adapted 
te  buildiqg  a  towii/^The  *  nature  of  the  ground'  is  a  continued 
■Kiting  sand-hiUs,  which  we  should  hnmbly  conceive  to 
he  any  ill  adapted  for  such  a  purpose. 
In  atataments  of  this  kind,  Mr*  Colquhoun  has  merely  been 
s  we  find  it  more  difficult  to  account  for  a  person  of  his 
expenaaoe  Tentnring  to  inform  his  readers  that  *  elephants  and  os« 
baches  wonkl  augment  as  populaftioo  increases/  (p.  17.);  or  that 
VJstecorn  or  maize  xrowa  spoataneonslj  without  cultivation/ 


Qf-iii  aighlecft  artides  ol  exf^ort  which  South  Africa  k  to  supply 
^an  ankmitfd  extent,  we  will  take  upon  ourselves  to  strike  off 
una  as  wholly  gratuitous. 

Mr.  Burchell,  it  seems,  travelled  liar  into  the  interior,  and 
pisied  some  years  among  the  natives  who  dwell  beyond  the  pale 
af  the  Cn})e  government;  and  we  are  only  surprised  that,  under 
•nil  circumstances,  his  book  should  contain  so  scanty  a  portion 
of  actual  infurmalion.  He  was,  we  understand,  a  *  culler  of 
wnples/  and  he  certauily  seems  to  have  culled  little  else.  The 
Settlement  whic  h  he  recommends  lies  behind  the  Sneuberg,  on  or 
shovii  Liie  Sea  Cow  river,  and  on  some  of  the  l)iM]!rhcs  0}  ilje 
(himut  river.  To  this  point,  and  lai  tliei>  ihv  coluuy  may  oiu'  day 
advance,  hut  certainly  will  never  hec^in  tbeie.  Mr.  Buk  hell 
miffka.  well  talk  oi  planting  a  siitli ment  behind  the  Himalava 
iiio^uiiy He  means  well,  hovvevcr ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  his 
Iwok  can  be  ot  any  use  to  tltose  who  are  about  to  emigrate. 

Mr.  lioss,  actin*^  under  the  direction  of  jj^overnnient,  as  supcr- 
ffitendant  ot  the  printing  press  at  the  Cape,  is  no  doubt  w  ell 
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qualified  for  printin^r  the  *  Cape  Calendar/  and  i  egisteriug  the  hard 
and  indigestible  names  of  the  Dutcli  functionaries.  The  ([iieer 
appellations  too  of  the  districts  and  the  streets  of  Cape  T^JV^  n,  mid 
the  tablet  of  stamp  thities,  may  be  very  correctly  given  by  him  ; 
but  when  in'  ventures  to  (iabbie  ni  botany,  and  talk  atiioui  the 
'  protes  ameiftia,'  and  the  *  nycantkh  scambaCf  into  which  name 
he  hastoriuied  the  Arabian  jasmine,  he  mustexcuse  ws  if  we  ques- 
tion both  his  knowledge  andhis  jndo^ient: : — thi<5, however,  and  his 
a^>3erlion  that  *  daisies  are  as  numerous  as  in  En«:laiul,'  in  a 
part  of  the  woilii  win  r<  no  '  daisv'  was  ever  yet  found  m  a  wild 
state,  are  harndess  blunders;  >vhicli  i»  moie  tlian  can  be  said  of 
those  which  he  has  committed  in  speakinj:  ot  the  depreciation  of 
the  paper  curreney.  Having  told  his  leadLis  tiiat  a  rix-dollar  is 
equal  to  four  shillings,  and  that  /owr  rix-dollars  make  inviity 
»/,i//ui!j^^^  (a  mode  of  arithmetic  not  to  !)e  found  m  Cocker,)  he 
adds  this  notable  piece  of  information,  which  is  repeated  by  all 
the  trunipeiy  publu  ations  uluch  we  have  secu  uu  the  subject, 
that  *  the  rate  of  excliange  is  exceedingly  advantageous  to  the 
setllt'P,  b(  ing  at  this  present  moment  about  I  10  per  cent.  ir^Fttvour 
of  I'^iigland^— consequently,  whatever  property  a  person  may  think 
necessary  to  take  with  him^  it  will  more  than  double  its  value  ob 
his  arrival.' — (p.  IfJ.) 

Can  Mr.  Ross  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  the  mer* 
chant  who  imports  his  goods  into  the  colony  must  lay  on  them 
such  a  price  as  will  cover  the  premium  whicli  he  has  to  pay  for 
his  remittance  to  England?    Had  he  paused  for  a  moment,  be 
might  have  recollected  that  when  the  pound  sterling  was  reckoned 
at  Jive  rix^lollars,  in  other  words,  when  the  exchange  was  at  par, 
a  leaguer  of  Cape  wine  cost  about  fift^r  rix-doUars;  Mid  that  now, 
'when  the  pound  U  upwards  of  fen,  a  leaguer  of  the  atme  wine 
•ells  from  one  hondred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  m- 
'  dollars,  and  all  other  articles  of  produce  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  next  on  our  list  is  '  An  Account  of  the  Cape  of  €rood 
Hope,  M-ith  a  View  to  the  Information  of  Enugrmts;'  n  nmM 
volume  which  unquestionably  does  convey  more  full  and  comet 
*  information*  than  all  the  rest  taken  together*    The  wmer 
openly  avows,  that  he  '  has  freely  a?aued  himself  of  the 
nmny  interesting  [lictures  of  the  Ctpe  Colony  which  modem 
travels  supply ;  to  tlie  superior  work  of  Mr.  Barrow,  in  ptrtt- 
cukr,  he  has  been  much  indebted;  nor  has  he  omitted  to  OMuult 
the  observations  of  Vailhmt,  licbtenstein,  and  Campbell,  or  the 
interesting  Journal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Latrobe : '  and  his  vesMMi 
w  doing  so  is  a  sound  and  serious  one,— -that  the  works'  Ihem- 
1  aelves  would  cost  the  emigrant  ten  guineas,  whereas  hia  «oiitrilHi- 
'  tiott  amouuts  only  to  six  shillings  and  sixpence.  We  do  not  heat- 
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tateto  sav,  tliat  he  Jias  avaiJed  hiiktfelf  ,)vi|b  judgment  of.  t|^e«e 

authors'  lal)Oiirs. 

Tlie  two  '  GuitU's,'  \ve  fear,  will  prove  but  blind  guides  to 
those  who  put  their  trust  iu  ihciii.    Tliti  first,  however,  has 
BJade  a  notahle  discovery,  namely,  that,  in  the  happy  couutry 
to  which  so  iiiauy  are  anxiously  Hocking,  cotfon-ziool  is  pro- 
ihiccd  from  the  backs  of  the  sheep,  (p.  170    This  hodge-podge 
ot  ignorance  and  vulgarity  consists  oV  garbled  extracts  froia  the 
pamphlets  of  Colquboun  and  Fisher,  with  some  precious  pb- 
servaiioiu  made  by  a  certain  '  learned  traveller  of  the  name  of 
the  Heverj^nd  .Peier  Kobel,' — we  suppose  Mr.  Peter  Kolbe,  who 
wrote  a  (Jescription  of  the  Cape  about  one  hundred  years  ago, 
9X  itiffle  Mhen  the  wolves  and  hyenas  prowled  nightly  before 
tie  gates  of  the  castle ;  and  when  superstition  led  the  colonists 
to  assert,  and  Kolbe  gravely  to  publish,  that  a  brilliant  liame,  in 
liie  shape  of  a  serpent  wearhig  on  its  head  a  kingly  crown,  played 
M  the  edge  of  the  Table  Mountam,  night  after  night,  for  a 
iDQBtli  together.   But  the  accuracy  with  which  this  compiler 
•^QOt^,  is  about  equal  to  that  of  his  designation  of  the  author 
quoted.  John  VVilson,  who  puts  his  name  to  the  last  of  these 
[  Guides/  ia  merely  a.  simpleton,  who,  by  scraping  together  the 
ignorant  trash  uttered  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  and  mixi^ig 
It  up  with  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  newspapers,  circulars 
ton  the  Colonial  Department,  Sic.,  has  manufactured  a  cheap 
article  which,  like  Hodge's  tazors,  is  meant  for  sale,  and  no- 
<fafl)|iaQre, 

..it  lias  been  observed,  and  with  justice,  that  in  these  meagre 
coatiibtttioiia  *  noqe  but  the  fair  si«fe  of  the  picture  has  been  ex- 
UbiM;  that  no  discriminating  hand  has  been  stretched  forth  to 
wparate  the  bad  from  the  good,  and  no  warning  voice  lifted  up 
to  forbid  unfounded  expectation,  nor  prevent  improvidei^t  adven- 
ture.* This  task  we  have  set  ourselves,  and  we  niall  use  oiir  best 
endeavours  to  perform  it,  with  all  the  fidelity  which  the  impof- 
, trace  of  the  subject  demands;  conscientiously  believing  bur' 
idvfs  to  be  as  free  from  bias  on  tliis  as  on  any  other  question, 
is  yrhieb  we  have  not  the  least  personal  concern.  We  wish  well 
to  the  undertaking ;  convinced  that,  under  proper  regulations,  it 
wSJ  in  tiuie  be  the  means  of  extending  civilization  in  Southern 
.Africa  greatly  In youd  the  limits  at  present  contemplated.  The 
ohjeciium,  ur,  as  the  writer  to  whom  we  have  now  alluded  calls 
tlkem, '  the  features  of  less  agreeable  appearance,'  will  be  uuticcd 

we  proceed. 

In  our  reviews  of  Lichtenstein*s  and  Campbell's  *  Travels  in 

SiHAliicni  ^irica,**  we  took  a  general  view  of  the  natural  history 

.3  •  See  iN»s.  XVI.  mid  XXV  I.  .    ;  ..  . 
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of  the  Southern  angle  of  Africa.  We  shall  now  confine  our  ob- 
servations to  that  part  of  it  wliich  is  colonized,  ahd  to  those  sub- 
jects wliich  more  immediately  c  oncern  the  new  st  tlers  who  are 
about  to  proc(  ed  under  the  conditions  laid  down  by  His  Majes- 
ty*s  government.  In  dohig  this,  we  wisli  vv«'  could  speak  in  more 
flalterihu*  terms  of  the  lilenu  v  and  scicntitic  luhours  of  our  eouiitrv- 
men  : — but  truth  compels  us  to  slute  that,  durmg  the  twenty  years 
we  have  lield  possession  of  tlie  (,'ape  of  Gnod  Hope,  not  a  single 
survey  has  been  made: — that  it  is  not  known  what  extent  of  land 
is  cuUivabfe;  w hut  rivers  are  navigable; — to  sum  up  all  in  n  word, 
there  exists  no  detailed  infonnati(^n  on  which  the  gc»vcriiiJiet)t  at 
home  can  venture  to  make  a  vin^rle  specific  grant. 

According  to  tlie  most     <  urate  information  wc  yet  ha\e  r>f 
tliat  portion  of  Soutli  Africa,  whieh  is  efunprehendrd  within  the 
timita  of  Hie  Cap(»  Cohmy,  its  western  sliore  extends  about  315 
mitea,  froiu  tlie  Table  Mountain  to  the  river  Koussie;  and  its 
southehi  shore  580  milej*  eastt » Iv,  from  the  same  mnnntnin  to  the 
Great  I'^ish  river:  its  narrowest  part  beijiL'"  ;d>out  the  nncitil''  <  ►f 
the  latter  Ijiie,  and  its  widest  towanls  tiie  t  astern  extrenuly; 
coiiiprikiini;^  about   l'iO,(X)0  S(|uare  tmles.    Several  mnjres 
mountains,  nearly  parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the  sontlietn 
coa>1,  stretch  in  the  diri'Ction  of  east  an«l  u<'st  almost  across 
tl^  wii<'le  extent,— bnt  approaelimg  eacli  oilier  near  the  Cape, 
they  turn  off  to  the  northward  dnd  terminate  in  a  rtiiri^ed  hilly 
surface,  which  loses  itself  in  tracts  of  sand  or  exleiisive  philns  of 
naked  clay.   7^he  geognuslical  structure  ot  tlu  se  mountains  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  and,  \\e  belirvc,  remarkably  uuiform  throughout 
all  the  ranges.    Clay  shue  and  uneiss  Injni  their  ba^e«  to  the 
ht  i^iiil  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more  abo\e  the  level  ol  the  sea;  then 
granite,  ami  lastly,  a  superincuwibcnt  mass  of  sand-«tone,  red, 
yellow  ami  grey,  terminatin<;  ru  (|u<  ntly  in  flat  tabic  land,  but 
liaviog  the  linemm  h  interrupted  b\  rugged  conical  peaks. 

The  general  surface  iK  iwcen  the  nearest  range  of  mountains 
and  the  Si^a  c  oast  is  broken  iiito  lull  ;ind  dale,  the  former  con- 
sisting cliitdy  of  masses  ol  r<  i](!i>h  sandstone  and  feldspar, 
mixed  with  sand  andipinl/  (  lysuls;  the  latter,  of  sand  mixed 
with  vegetable  earth.  In  ilie  deep  ravines  on  tlie  southern  side 
'of  these  mountains,  w  hit  li  the  Dutch  call  A/ofj/s,  and  whi<  h  have 
been  formed  by,  and  now  carry  off,  tlie  mountain-streams,  tlie 
most  exuberant  vegttation  prevails;  and  it  is  in  tho^e  raviri^s  nu 
'ithe  soutlu  i  u  side  of  the  range  of  mountains  nearest  the  sea  coast, 
and  in  those  oidy,  that  extensive  forests  of  large  timber  trees 
o(  (  iir,  stretching  from  the  point  opposite  Mossel  Bay  to  Sitsi- 
caiiiuia,  be\oud  Plettenberi^'s  Day,  a  tii.^lanrc  of  nearly  20ti  ruiLc*, 
ImU  frequently  interrupted  by  naked  ridges  between  tlie  ravines. 

These 
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These  kloofs,  aad  the  valleys  iqlo  i^jiidi  fllpy  opai,  iire  the  mo^l 
valuable  sfiots  In  Uie  colony,  of  miw  are  paf lia(ly>  oof 
vboUy,  occupied. 

Beyond  llie  first  range  of  mottotains,  and  between  it  and  the 
second,  which  is  cutlcd  the  Zwart  Berg,  or  Black  MouiiUiil,  tb^ 
surfoce  is  more  elevated  and  of  a  ruder  character,  ap|>eanng  at^ 
if  composed  of  t|ic  strewn  fragments  frofi^  the  l^roken  summits  of 
tjie  two  ranges.  Though  crossed  by  several  momitain-streaAis, 
it  has  little  of  the  luxuriant  character  of  the  lower  grounds.  . 
Bt  vond  the  Zwart  Berg,  and  between  it  and  the  third  range,  which 
forms  the  noi  tlitin  boundary  of  the  cohmy,  is  an  eutensive  plain,-  ^ 
differing  in  its  character  from  both  the  other  two.  With  little 
variation  of  surfai  i-,  it  extends  from  east  to  west  5)0f>  miles  in 
length,  and  eighty  miles  in  width  from  north  to  south.  This 
elevated  region  would  seem  to  l)e  on  w  level  with  the  summit  of 
the  granite  stratum.  It  prt'st  iils  to  the  eye  a  naked  surlace  of 
day  sprinkled  with  quai  lzosc  sand  and  small  c  rystals,  witli  masses 
of  feldspar  and  lioruhlciulc ;  and  wherever  this  siu  tarr  rises  into 
a  hill  of  cuusidcrahlc  cK  Nation,  it  is  ahnost  invariably  coinpofif'd 
of  hori/ontal  strata  of  a  reddish  coUmikhI  sandstone,  which  is  lliai 
generally  fo»md  imnu  (luitrly  above  the  granite,  * 

Tliis  and  similar  phiins  are  well  kn<>\\  n  to  the  colonists  by  the 
name  (»f  kuno'^:  they  are  utterly  uniniiahittiMc ;  tiieir  surface  is' 
scrarcelv  ever  moistened  by  a  shower;  aiul  they  produce  little 
or  nuthnif^  l)eyond  a  few  stunted  and  shrivelh'd  plants  of  llie 
geraumm,  mysembryantlienmm,  euphorbia,  and  some  few  suc- 
culent plants  of  a  humhh  r  kind,  which  appear  to  preserve  the 
living  principle  <jnly  by  uieans  of  their  o\in  humidity.  J'he 
dreary  expanse  of  these  karroo-,  is  seUlom  broken,  or  the  e^e  re-* 
licved  by  the  least  v(  rHuie,  except  wlu  re  some  nn)untain-streani 
ha*?  fonm  tl  :\  n  iv^  ur^^  in  i^jj  way  to  the  sen,  the  vvindmg  banks  of 
which  are  puinleti  out  bv  a  dark  waving  lin«'  ot  the  thorny  miiiins;i. 
In  sueii  places  on!v,  mnhr  t!ie  .sliade  of  these  tree-,  are  found  a 
few  shrnbbv  plants  and  coarse  grasses,  just  suflicii  ul  to  aflord  a 
scanty  supply  to  the  Indf  famished  oxen  of  the  <iistant  eoloiiisls, 
vrhost  wa^gcms  cross  these  plains  in  their  way  to  the  Cape. 

To  ♦-ay  tlie  trntli,  tlu^  ir(  !^eral  appearance  of  the  Cape  is  vnt  at 
any  Ume  vcrv  invitiiiu,  anil  least  of  all  at  the  clo>e  oi  the  snnim  r 
months,  wht  ii  the  emiiuants  wid  probably  have  their  lirst  vu w  of 
IhiN  «  v  l«  brated  pi uniontor\ .  The  nuiss  of  naked  roek  which  eoin- 
pobes  the  'I'able  Moiuilaiu,  and  its  two  ilanks,  r(jnall\  destitute 
uf  verdure,  frowning;  over  the  cluster  of  white-uasiuil  houses  at 
their  feel;  the  di^tani  ran-^r  ol  monutaius  of  the  same  bald  appear- 
auce  and  churacler,  the  geneial  waul  of  vegetation  and  the  iMiA 
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absence  of  trec^,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ttUDted  oaks  sctfcelj 
VI  ihip,  ill  front  of  the  town,  and  two  or  three  tir-treea  m  onecl 
the  ravines,  uill  l»e  apt  tu  call  to  his  mind  the  poeft  well  imowB 
description  of  another  country,  to  which  it  it  much  less  ap- 
plicable ; 

*  Far  as  the  tya  can  retu  ii  no  tree  is  seen, 
Karth,  clad  in  russet,  scorns  the  lively  green.' 
'  On  setting  his  foot  on  shore,  at  this  season,  his  eye  will  luttl 
wit^  nothing  calcnlated  to  cheer  lus  liope.s.    lie  will  obj^mt  a  | 
naked  plain^of  hard  day  or  -ravi  l,  jjlistt  Tim-  \Mtli  pt-bblts  ol 
quartz,  and  evidently  impenetrable  by  plii-h  w  spade;  and  if  be 
ihould  chance  to  meet  with  some  of  those  Ion-  trains  of  eis;K 
twelve,  and  even  sixteen  oxen,  which  arc  daily  seen  dragiinii 

groduce  of  the  interior  into  the  capital,  their  lank  budi*  ^  an  1 
ones  ready  to  bnrst  through  their  skin  will  materially  rlnud  lue 
flattering  prospects  witli  which  he  set  out,  and  dispose  hiin,  per- 
hiips,  to  ask  himself—*  if  this  be  tlie  land  of  promise  and  oi 

{ilenty  for  which  he  left  his  native  country  and  connections:'  a»  i 
le  will  be  but  too  apt  to  accuse  those  authors  of  exaggeralit>e, 
who  have  indulged  in  glowing  descriptions  of  the  multitude  of 
l^eautiful  and  elegant  plants  which  adorn  the  surface,  and  the  ricb 
hues  of  those  ever  varied  Howers  whose  vivid  colours  delight 
eye,  and  whose  fragrant  odours  perfume  the  air. 

A  very  considerable  change,  however,  takt  s  place  in  the  aspect 
of  the  African  landscape  after  the  rains  have  begun  to  fall;  apd 
|he  same  emigrant,  landing  at  the  Cape  in  the  month  of  July  or 
August,  instead  of  Februaiy  or  March,  would  perceive  viith  sur- 
mize tfi'ose  clayey  and  gravelly  plains,  which  before  were  naked 
und  hard  as  a  turnpike  road,  now  covered  with  rich  crops  of  bsr- 
ley;  and,  in  places  not  cultivated,  nn^et  with  an  endless  variety, 
of  beautiful  flowers  spreading  themselves  over  the  surfiice.  It  is 
at  this  period  that  the  glowing  description  (A  Mr.  Latrobe  (wfaoie 
Work  forms  a  singular  contrast  to  those  which  precede  it  in  <mr  | 
fist,  and  can  only  be  paralleled,  we  think,  with  the  interesting  and 
delightful  Icelandic  Tour  of  Dr.  Henderson,*}  way  be  admitted 
as  befirin«4  no  distant  resemblance  to  tlie  truth. 

*  Tiic  bountiful  Creator,'  says  Mr.  Latrf)be,  *  has  been  pleaseil  tu  i 
clothe  this  country,  unproductive  as  it  generally  i^i  in  means  of  subsi^-  | 
ence  for  roan  and  beast,  with  an  astonishing  profasion  of  vegetoWe  i 
fa«auty.  Hardly  a  spot  exists,  upon  which  some  curious  and  b«^utifal  | 
plant  does  not  rear  itii  head  in  its  proper  season  ;  and  in  the  midst  t)f  Ais 
brown  desert,  we  see  the  magnificent  chandelier  (alor)  or  red  star-flower, 
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mmning  hom  four  or  five  inches  to  a  foot  and  a  ba1f»  in  the  spread  of 
ill  njit  gPomBg  litaunantly  anon^Mooef  apil.iaHd/r-p^ 

Of  tbe  IfiOyOOO  Bqwe  railet  inchidml  witbm  the  piesent  limits 
of  the  colony*  one  naif  may  iairiy  be  subtraetad  lor  the  karroo 
pkins  nd  ludKd  ranges  cf  HMHintaiDS ;  and  of  tbe  remaining 
(jOfOOOvre  may  safely  take  away  a  moiety  as  of  little  or  no  value : 
we  shall  still  have  30,000  square  miles  of  productive  country. 
From  the  nature  of  the  surface  which  we  have  brietly  described, 
and  llie  prevailinc;  scarcity  of  water  which  the  sandy  soil  speedily 
ib.sorbs,  it  will  be  readily  supposed  that  these  ;iie  not  all  arable; 
on  the  contrary  we  should  say  that  one  third  part  only,  or  10,000 
s<juare  miles,  is  ever  likely  to  feel  the  ploughshai  ci  the  otlier  two 
ihirds,  however,  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  sheep^  .and 
also  lor  the  ^^razinj;,  or  rather  b^ow^illJ^  ol"  cattle. 

Tbest'  :'iO,(K)()  ^(|uait>  miles  (nearly  20,(KX),(K)0  acres)  are  held, 
as  it  i.«  taiUd,  by  abnui  .jCXiU  laiiiilies.  Hence  it  \s  ill  be  seen  how 
very  iniall  a  porimii  of  this  extensive  country  is  oc<  upieil,  uiuch 
le«?s  put  nntit  1  any  kind  of  culture,  and  how  veiy  thhily  the  scanty 
p<>piil;iii(>n  i>  attn  td  uver  it.  Till  of  late  years  il  was  divided 
into  tour  disii  lets  only — the  Cupc,  Stellenbosch,  Zwellendain,  and 
(iraati'  Heynet :  over  each  of  which  was  placed  a  (  hief  magistrate 
named  the  l.androst  ;  but  llie  last  three  have  been  subdivided  into 
Tiilbagh,  (it  t)ige,  and  Litenhaiix  ;  each  also  having  itn  landrost, 
and  \u  town  or  villa<:c,  church,  and  scliool.  From  tins  we  may 
infer  llie  improving  state  of  the  colony.  The  '^tj<  luj^est  proof 
of  if,  however,  is  the  great  increase  of  the  population.  In 
f7fK^,*  it  appeared,  from  the  annual  census,  officially,  but  not 
Tt'ry  accurately,  taken,  that  the  total  population  of  whites,  slaves, 
and  Hottentot^,  amounted  to  about  G'2,000  ;  of  which  '2'2,(KX) 
were  whites',  •if),0(j<)  slaves,  and  14,000  Hottentots;  at  pr«seol;^ 
we  understand,  it  amounts  very  nearly  to  100,000. 

The  productions  of  the  colony  are  valuable  and  varied,  but  the 
three  great  staple  commodities  may  be  considered  to  consist  of 
Wiue,  Wheat,  and  Wool  ;  of  the  importance  of  which  we  shall  be 
able  to  form  a  better  idea,  from  taking  a  short  view  of  the  sita- 
atioaof  tbe  three  different  kinds  of  landholders,  known  in  tlie  Cape 
by  tbe  names  of  the  k^yn-^^oor^  the  KaorU'-baorf  and  the  yte^boor; 
that  is  to  say,  tbe  wttie-g rower,  the  corn-grower,  and  the  grazier. 

like  cttllivation  of  the  vine  was  first  introduced  into  the  co- 
lony by  some  French  Protestants,  who  had  fled  thither  in  search 
in  asylum  after  the  revocation  of  the  decree  of  Nants.  At 
thst  time  it  was  almost  limited  to  the  Cape  peninsula ;  but 
ihese  new  settlers  bsd  lands  assigned  to  them  in  freebold  or 
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Ill  quit  rent,  <»ri  tl»«  other  bklc  of  the  t.aiui}  i-thnuis  which  con- 
nects il  with  ihc  V culiiieiit^  but  wilJuii  iho  iiiKiarv  ut  tbefreat 
cliaiu  ot  imnujl.iinfj.  TUv  valh  v  ot  DiaLciistein,  llie  Faarl- 
berg,  ami  Stciinibost  h,  alVurdiul  thi'in  a  c  lioice  i>f  bituuiiun  ;  ami 
it  was  chictly  lirrc,  and  witiuM  a  lanjie  of  thirty  miles  from  Uie 
Capt',  that  lh<.:\  ii\^d  themselves;  and  hcii^  many  of  liu  n  desren- 
dant>  r<'side  at  this  day.  Tlieir  establish uitiilij  are  lartre ;  tiitJi 
honsi's  spaciuu>  ami  rt  spt clablc,  and  weaiiiig  the  a[>jH  unince  of 
sii h^taii'iial  coiuluiL  Trees  of  iiniueiise  size,  in  clnnips  or  iii 
av<  imes,  of  oak,  pine,  chesniit,  and  <nher.s  of  Liu  *.']  •eaii  oriijin, 
])  itit  out  at  a  dislaiiCL  the  h.iinuuou  of  the  wino-phmli f.  liii 
uiangc,  the  lemon,  the  ijnuxa,  the  pomegranaU,  an  1  iiianv  uiher 
Uopical  fruits  mingle  vuth  those  of  Em"opc  in  ihtir  <iivhai(l>, 
tilt  11  gardens  are  abuudanii)  slocked  \iith  all  the  useful  tuiinary 
TegetabK'«i.  'llieir  extensive  vineyards  am  enclosed  ^rt  uonilly 
with  thu  L  and  lofty  screens  of  oak,  which  part  with  then  leaves 
only  three  months  ui  the  year,  aiul  throw  out  amiukil  slifMJts 
ot  U  u  or  twelve  feel  m  kn^th.  These  hed|^e-ro\vs  are  sonietinifS 
of  qidnce,  poine«j[ranalu,  and  even  of  ni\rtle.  Moiit  uf  the  fauiilits 
of  die  old  proprietors  are  in  affluent  eireunistances.  M  heu  dwel^ 
ings,  in  fact,  resemble  viilu^ics,  and  contain  mechanics  of  aB 
kinds,  some  free,  but  mostly  slaves,  w  ho  supply  tlieni  w  ith  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  furniture,  clothes,  i^e.  In  dc:>cribing  one 
of  these  comfortable  retreats,  Lichten>tein  say^,  '  its  situatiua 
directly  under  the  lofty,  steep,  and  cragu\  nuiuutaui:*,  the  brigllt 
green  of  the  broad  avenues  of  old  oak,  the  excellently  husbanM 
pastures  and  cora-iields,  the  nice-dressed  vineyards,  orchards,  toi 
onngeries;  the  sight  of  numberless  well-fed  cattle,  and  the 
widely-extended  circle  of  neat  buildings  for  barns,  stables,  uiae- 
presses  and  work-shops,  formed  altogether  a  most  ilelightful  ai- 
aemblage  of  objects.  £asy  affluence,  rational  utility,  prudcst 
caution,  and  useful  attention  to  every  thing  being  kept  io  the 
most  exact  order^  were  eveiy  where  conspicuous  througiiout  tbis 
little  domain.'* 

Their  horses  and  cattle,  of  which  they  have  generaUy  a  aaft* 
cient  stock  for  the  supply  of  their  numerous  families,  are  uMiaJly 
kept  at  some  distant  loan*farm,  held  by  them  in  addkiuu  to  tktir 
freeholds,  which  are  generally  about  190  Enghsh  ncrcsr  Ti>e} 
visit  their  friends  or  go  to  church  or  market  in  waggons  oeMmi 
with  tents,  and  drawn  by  six  or  eight  boisefl,  which  they  dim, 
sitting  on  die  front  seat,  more  by  the  exercise  of  a  long  whip  than 
by  the  rem,  guiding  them  with  wonderful  dexterity  en  a  Ai^ 
gallop,  over  henthy  and  deep  sands,  or  up  and  cfowii  the  steep 
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and  stoDj  passes  of  high  aiid  rugged  hills.  Tlie  wealthiest 
geatleniau-fanner  in  EngUmd  cannot  ha  more  independent  tbai| 
one  of  these  old  family  freeholders  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho|ie. 

It  inigbt  reasonahly  be  supposed  that  those  persons  who  car- 
lied  the  vine  with  them  to  this  country  koew  something  of  it3 
cidture ;  and  it  is  equally  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  from  its 
rajiid  and  luxuriant  growth,  from  the  excellence  and  variety  9f 
the  grapes,  which  rarely  experience  an  Unproductive  setom, 
from  the  different  kinds  of  soil,  situation,  and  aspect,  it  could 
Ksrcely  happen  by  any  mismanagement,  that  some  specimens  of 
good  sound  wine  of  a  neat  and  delicate  flavour  should  not  be 
poduced.    Sucbj  however,  is  not  the  case ;  at  least  none  of  this 
deacriptioD  have  yet  fpund  their  way  to  this  country.   Those  of 
Drukenstein  approach  nearest  to  tiie  Madeira,  Vidonia,and  Mar- 
nla;  but  are  inferior  to  all  of  them.   The  Stein-wines,  whicli 
were  supposed  to  resemble  those  of  the  Rhine,  were  generally 
inand  to  acquire  by  age  a  sweetish  ta|ite|  owing  to  the  over-rip^- 
ncss  of  the  truitt  and  perhaps  imperfect  fermentalion :  tfa^  have . 
now  got  into  the  opposite  extreme,  snd  produce  a  wine  that 
nw,  hsrsb,  aod  without  flavour.  Ine  dry  Pontac  is  by  far  thj^ 
beift  that  we  have  tasted;  it  has  the  roughness  of  Port  with 
the  flavour  of  Burgundy.   The  sweet  wines  are  rich  and  luscious, 
bat  vidiout  much  flavour.   Even  the  Constantia  is  every  way 
io^dior  to  the  Madeira  Malmsyi  Malaga,  Calcavella,  or  Fronti* 
giiac.  But  the  manufactured  trash  which  is  selling  in  LoudoM 
Uadnsr  the  names  of  Cape  Cbampa^ie,  Burgundy,  Barsac,  Sau*- 
tenie,  &c.  are  so  many  specious  poisonSf  which  die  cheapness  uf 
the  common  and  inferior  wines  of  the  Cape  allows  the  vender^ 
of  them  to  use  as  the  basis  of  the  several  compositions,  at  the 
expense  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  their  customers,  and  of 
the  little  share  of  character  which  the  real  Cape  wiues  liad  ac- 
(juircil. 

'I  ljt  peculiar  aiitl  disa^ieeable  flavour  which  all  Cape  wines 
more  or  less  posstss,  aiul  which  the  l^utch  call  the  Ca(ip-'<iJt(inli^ 
liai>  iVctjueialv  bi  cii  iliot>uhject  of  discussion ;  but  the  causr  uf  it 
does  n<»t  appear  t(»  li  i.  ^  \rt  been  (liscovcietl :  this  is  much  tu  be 
Ttfrrp\U  i\ :  tdi  until  lliai  characteristic  smaak  be  removed,  there  is 
hiiit  \iopti  thai  tht;  Cape  wiues  will  be  generally  adopted  iu  ihe 
^ritijih  empire.   It  caimol  arise,  as  some  have  supposcil,  from  the 
Sim  s  Ijeinir  cut  down  to  the  size  of  gooiseberry  bushes,  fur  lliat 
is  tlx;  conuiiou  practice  iu  France  and  Gcrinauy.    It  iui!;l!l  be 
conjectured,  with  u\(ue  probability,  to  in-  owing  to  the  carclciis 
tuanuer  of  tiuowuig  the  whole  bniM  lies,  sialk  ami  all,  ripe, 
Jotteu,  and  unripe,  uuder  the  press,  and  to  oihti  luielcanly  prar- 
Uce^  ^  ut  to  |)iuuliiig  vaiiuud  kiuds  oi  grapes  iu  the  a&iu^  \iucvaid, 
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which  would,  at  any  rate,  prevent  the  wine  from  having  any 
decisive  cliaracter.    But  we  are  rather  inclined  to  attribute  lSi» 
peculiar  taste  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  vine  h 
plantedi  than  to  any  of  tliese  causes.    In  the  whole  colony  of 
me  Cape  there  are  no  volcanic  products,  no  chalk  nor  lime- 
atone;  sand  and  clay  are  the  great  constituent  materials  that 
compose  its  soil.    Now  we  have  understood  that,  in  ail  tfae 
w  ine  countries,  a  c1u\  cy  soil  is  deemed  the  very  worst  for  pro* 
ductng  neat  wine,  and  that  wherever  the  root  of  the  vine  atnkei 
down  to  the  clay,  tiic  wines  are  sure  to  acquire  an  eai%: 
taste.   This  is  precisely  the  Caap-maak ;  and  as  most  of  tw 
vineyards  of  the  colony  are  carefully  brought  down  into  the  lowest 
and  the  richest  tracts  of  land,  instead  of  being,  as  in  other 
countries,  planted  on  the  sides  of  the  hifis ;  and  as  the  soilt  of 
aJI  these  lowlands  in  the  Cape  are  mixed  with  clay  in  which  the 
water  lodges,  (even  the  sandy  isthmus  rests  on  a  bed  of  day,)  we 
have  very  little  doubt  that  the  soil  is  the  mam  cause  of  this  disagree- 
able ilavpur.  We  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  from  the 
circumstance  of  die  vineyards  of  Constantia  being  planted  b  a  soil  i 
of  deep  red  decomposed  sandstone,  and  on  the  declivity  of  i 
hill ;  and  from  the  well-known  fact  that  the  cuttings  of  the  Con- 
stantia vines,  though  planted  at  a  hundred  yartU  below,  produoi  [ 
a  wine  totally  different  in  its  flavour  and  quality.   We  shookl  | 
therefore  strongly  recommend  to  the  new  planters,  the  culUvaW 
of  the  vine  on  tibe  northern  sides  of  the  rugged  sandstone  hillsr  ! 
instead  of  the  stroncjer  soils  of  the  plains  and  \-alleys:  the  ! 
distance  from  the  Cape  will  be  no  great  obstacle  to  this  speciejof 
ciillivalion,  as  many  years  cannot  pass  away  before  a  rc'^ular  coasling 
trade  will  be  established  to  the  IjirllK  St  rxtn  inity  ul  ihe  colony. 

A  Iriflinj*  barrier  duty  of  tlucf  or  four  rix-dollnrs  the  leaguer  of 
154  gallons  is  paid  lt>i  all  uine.s  brought  to  mailvet,  uuiuuuting  at 
present  to  aboil  I  i  i,000  leaguers  annually.  Brandy  pays  the  same 
duty;  and  here  we  may  observe,  that  the  Cape  brandies  arc  even 
vorsethan  the  wines;  but  this  is  evideully  owing  to  their  iuiiMjrfect 
di.Ntilliiii«>n.  Lichteustrin  says,  that  their  enipyrt  tunalic  tVavuur 
was  correeted  by  a  fru  iid  of  his,  by  ni»  :ins  of  charcoal,  >o  as  to 
make  theni  eipial  to  the  best  Cogniac  brandies. 

The  Koorn-lntDi's  inhabit  chietly  that  poi  lion  of  ilu  Cape  di.«^inct 
to  the  northward  luid  eastward  of  Saldanhii  Btiy,  ami  most  parts uf 
Stcllenljosefi,  on  both  sldi's  of  tlie  fu  st  range  uf  mountains,  as  far 
as  four  or  five  days  journey  ironi  Cape  Town.  Most  of  thtui 
Cultivate  the  vine  abf*  for  ilielr  own  use,  and  that  of  tlieir  more 
distant  ti(  iLdd/ours  ;  since  its  advanced  pric  e,  even  those  be- 

yond the  ninuntuins  bi  HiLi  w  iiic  to  t!ie  Cape  markrl.   Main  of  llinn 
are  substuuiiai  farmus,  who  can  send  to  the  capitiii  four  ur 
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thousand  bushels  of  wheat  annualiy,  brsldes  their  own  supply, 
which  is  not  tntiing,  and  that  of  llu  ir  neighbours,  who  content 
themselves  with  ^raziiij;  rattle.  1  heir  houses  are  generally  much 
inferior  to  those  of  the  wine-boor;  and  they  are  usually  to 
be  known  by  six  or  eight  trees,  chiefly  oak,  which  look  as  if 
they  were  placed  there  merely  to  shew,  by  their  t'reafaness  and 
luxuriance  of  growth,  that  the  owners  might  have  ollien  in  dif- 
ferent part^  of  their  premises,  if  they  had  not  predetermined  thai 
it  should  not  be  so.  The  vineyard  of  the  corn-boor  is  the  onh 
patch  that  is  enclosed,  unless  he  should  have,  which  is  not 
diten  the  case,  a  small  garden,  with  a  few  straggling  cabbages, 
or,  w^ich  is  still  more  rare,  an  orchard  of  oranges,  peaches^ 
and  the  more  common  fruits  of  the  country. 

I'be  Cape  corn-boor  is  an  unskilliii  agriculturist.  lie  knows, 
nothing  of  the  advantage  of  a  rotation  of  crops ;  nor  has  he  the 
most  di.stant  notion  of  raising  any  other  kind  of  greai  food  except 
•  a  hllie  barley  and  maize;  though  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  lucem, 
doTer,  and,  w  e  have  reasoii  to  think,  every  kind  of  artihcial  grass 
Would  do  welt  in  this  climate.  No  provision  of  dry  food  is  ever 
made  to  meet  the  contingency  of  a  drought ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  aeglect  the  cattle  sometimes  perish  in  great  numbers. 
Wheat  is  Uie  only  grain  which  he  cultivates  for  the  nnirket: 
bis  plough  is  an  unwieldy  machine,  which,  heavily  dragged 
^oog  by  twelve  or  sixteen  oxen,  just  scratches  the  surface, 
Aid  avoids  any  little  patch  that  may  be  stony  or  bushy,  or  sliflfer 
than  the  rest.  He  sometimes  turns  the  ground  to  let  it  lie  fallow, 
bot  seldom  gives  himself  the  trouble  of  collecting  manure ;  yet 
he  rarely  reaps  less  than  IHteen  for  one ;  frequently  from  twenty 
to  thirty,  and,  when  he  has  the  commaud  of  water,  a  great  de^ 
more.  The  com  is  carelessly  trodden  out,  in  circular  clayed 
floor?,  by  cattle ;  the  straw  and  chaff  were  left  to  be  scattered 
by  the  winds,  till  a  demand  for  it  by  the  English,  who  kept 
nrses,  induced  the  farmer  to  bring  it  to  market.  In  few  parts 
oTA'e  world  is  tiner  wheat  produced  than  at  the  Cape.  A  mmdy 
Winchester  bushels,  weighs  usually  180  Dutch  pounds, 
wjaal  to  pounds  English.    Specimens  of  it,  exhibited  in 

Mark  Lane,  were  considered  superior  to  any  other  then  in  the 
market. 

The  uroimds  of  the  coni-boor  being  unenclosed,  they  have  all 
th«  appr  ,1  nu  e,  when  the  grain  is  ofl*,  of  a  heathy  ua.  le;  though, 
hv  a  nin.lt rate  share  of  labour,  they  might  in  two  or  three  years 
he  comjih  tely  sheltered,  and  protected  by  hedgc-iovvs  of  oak,  or  of 
ii^it  kenrfnomn  (sophora)  which  ^rows  still  more  rapidlv.  Wv. 
liaveverv  little  doubt  that  the  hawthorn  would  answer  t  rnui; 'cxiiiii  ^ 
weil^  and  the  lemon  makes  an  excellent  fence.  By  a  iitiic  exertion 
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of  skill  and  labour,  vvattr  Uiij^ht  be  raised  from  lln'  nvii>, 
whic  li  gi  ncrally  run  in  dce|>  cliasnis,  and  lliua  be  made  uMulable 
tn  tlie  irrigation  of  land;  in  wlmlv  rus<>  tlir  rciiinis  ot  grain 
\\(>iil<l   at   least  double  tbo^se  nuw  obUinieii.     But  the  pro- 
prietors iiiv       insensible,  or  so  mdiiiereuty  tl)at  when  Capiain 
Andrews  oller«  d  to  lead  tbe  water  of  two  copious  springs  to  ll>t 
grounds  of  a  Duleh  boor,  provided  he  would  sow  them  viiii 
grain,  tlte  man  (oolly  observed,  sbrugj^ing  up  his  shoulders,  Mhat 
it  was  not  worth  wiale,  a;^  he  couUl  purehase  w  haltlour  he  WiMk-d 
from  ids  neighbour,  who  lived  but  tive  d^}s*  journey  oftV  Tiiis 
person,  it  is  true,  was  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  colony; 
but  Mr.  Latrobc  gives  us  the  reply  of  one  of  the  most  8brew4 
and  sensible  of  the  Dutch  fanners  who  lived  within  tivo  dijs' 
joitiney  of  the  Cape,  w  hich  shews  tliat  the  feeling  is  very  general 
among  theni»^  *  \\  liat/  said  he,  *  would  you  have  us  d^l  Oaf 
only  concern  is  to  lill  nur  bellies,  to  get  good  clothes  and  houses; 
to  say  to  one  slave.  Do  this,  and  to  another,  Do  thai,  and  to  sit 
idle  ourselves,  and  be  w  aited  upou ;  and  as  to  our  tiUa^  ^ 
building)  or  planting,  our  forefathers  did  so  and  so,  and  \^  ore  sa- 
tisfied; and  why  should  not  we  be  the  sainef    The  Eo^iik 
want  us  to  use  their  ploughi,  instead  of  our  heavy  wooden  goi^ 
and  recommend  other  implements  of  husbandry  than  )hotefs 
have  been  used  to,  but  w  e  like  our  pid  tilings  best/ 

Tlie  agricultural  emigrant  will  p^ceive  from  this  statemsaL 
how  great  an  advantage  he  must^  by  his  superior  knowledge  9m 
industry,  have  over  the  Cape  boor.  The  truth  isjt  these  fennem 
possessing  all  tbe  necessanes  of  lifci  gave  themselves  little  or  m 
concern  about  raising  produce  for  which  there  was  no  demsnii; 
it  was  enough  for  their  fathers,  and,  according  to  their  own  pra^ 
ciple,  for  themselves,  to  supply  the  (piota  required  by  tbsjf 
rulers ;  beyond  that  no  object  existed  to  stimulate  their  excrtisa. 
Since  our  acqubition  of  tiie  colony,  however,  and  the  abolituNi 
of  the  public  granaries,  the  demand  for  expurtable  produce  1|NI 
increased ;  which,  togetlier  with  the  dtminu^ian  of  the  Dumber^ 
slaves,  has  contribute  to  create 'm  such  of  the  old  propdetoBi^ 
atf  reside  witliio  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  capital,  a  dcfftt^ 
of  activity  unknown  under  their  former  rulers. 

Something  of  this  s])irit  too,  tlioueh  in  a  smaller  degree,  tm 
reached  tlio  more  distant  grazier,  or  Vee-boor.  To  uuderstsnd 
the  situation  of  tliis  description  of  colonist,  it  w  ill  be  neee^isar) 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  Ik-  bohb  lii>  (jrai, 
and  the  extent  of  territory  of  which  he  claiuis  iha  c%'^Vt\^vf 
right. 

The  l.)ut<  li  Kast  Inilia  (.'onipauv,  in  forming  a  setih 
the  Cape  oi  Oood  ilupe,  had  uo  luilhei  object  iu  view  liwn  tluit 
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of  making  it  a  phcc  of  refreshment  for  their  spice  fleets^  in  their 
pnssa^e  to  and  from  the  £asteni  islands ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
ensuring  a  comfortable  provision  for  some  of  the  numerous 
Yants  in  their  employ.  The  country,  in  the  state  in  which  Aey 
foand  it,  yielded  nothing  for  the  markets  of  Europe  or  the 
£ast,  and  the  supply  of  cattle  for  the  smiil)  <rarnson  and  of  sea- 
stock  for  their  shipping  was  at  first  derived  solely  from  the  Hot- 
tentots; By  decrees,  the  agents  who  carried  on  a  barter  with 
this  kiittple  nation,  found  their  advantage  hi  breeding  cattle 
IhcMMh^s;  and  finally,  by  means  of  spirits  and  tobacco,  they 
contrived  not  only  to  juggle  the  Hottentots  out  of  the  whole  of 
ffuMr  f)ocks  and.herds,  but  to  compel  them  to  take  care  of  them. 
The  Company,  placing  no  value  on  the  land,  particularly  such 
parts  as  lay  beliind  the  mountains,  dealt  it  out  to  these  graziers 
with  a  liberal  hand :  tracts  of  about  5000  acres  each  were 
granted  in  perpetual  leasehold,  on  payment  of  an  annual  rent 
of  24  rix-doilars,  or  about  £5  sterling,  something  less  than  a 
farthing  an  acre.  The  person  desirous  of  obtainmg  one  of  these 
h^tfermsy  as  they  were  called,  having  pitched  upon  an  unoc- 
cupied spot,  erected  a  baaken,  or  land-mark,  on  the  most  con- 
venient spot,  from  which,  as  from  a  centre,  all  the  land  that  fell 
within  the  peripheiy  of  a  circle  whose  radius  was  half  an 
hour*s  walk,  or  one  mile  and  a  half,  was  considered  as  comprised 
in  the  grant.  The  great  object  in  placing  this  baaken,  was  to 
bifing  within  the  circle  so  much  of  some  rivulet  or  water-course, 
as  might  leave  little  or  no  temptation  for  a  neighbour  to  fix 
his  baaken  within  three  miles  of  it,  but  to  leave  as  much  neutral 
ground  between  them  as  possible  ;  since,  if  tlie  distance  betNvrni 
the  extreme  lines  of  the  two  farms  was  less  than  one  hour's 
walk,  no  one  was  allowed  to  take  possession  of  it.  Hence  it 
happened  that  the  nearest  neighbours  were  geueraily  five  or  six 
miles  apart,  and  in  some  places  a  whole  day's  journey. 

Thus  removed  from  the  seat  of  authority,  and  placed  where  no 
ene  was  near  enough  to  see,  much  Irss  control  his  actions,  the 
Vee-boor  lorded  it  over  the  kraal  of  HoUi  ntots,  with  the  undisputed 
power  of  a  feudal  chief,  from  whose  tyranny  they  liad  no  appeal. 
Attertgth,  however,  the  giievances  of  (his  opprpvsod  race  reached 
the  Cape  ;  in  consequence  of  \\  hi(  li,  nnd  of  tlic  growuig  popula- 
tion, a  local  magistrate,  (op;rlh(M-  with  a  minister,  was  appointed 
and  sent  to  a  spot  c  alled  (iiaaf  Kcynct,  about  five  hiindre'd  miles 
from  the  capital.  The  turbulent  boors,  dispersed  as  they  were, 
Ibond  means  to  act  in  concert  when  they  conceived  tlie  fsrcasion 
to  require  it,  and  accordingly  assembled  to  drive  a\\  nv  the  hnuirost 
and  the  clergyman.  This  happened  just  as  tlie  colony  Icll  into  the 
|M>steiikin  of  Great  iintam;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Mr. 
'  ■  Barrow 
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fiarrow  was  sent  officially  to  examine  and  report  the  real  state 
of  the  cqloQjy  and  particularly  near  the  frontier.  The  distur* 
hancea  continuing,  it  waa  found  necessary  to  estiibli^h  a  small 
garrison  at  Algoa  bay^  and  a  cordon  of  posts  along  the  line  of  the 
Great  Fish  rivrr,  tu  keep  tui-  refractory  boors  kt  awCipcevflBt 
their  quarrel  §  wah  the  OafiVes»  and,  if  iKtsaible,  put  a  stop  Is 
thrir  mutual  (!<  predatioiis. 

lliese  stubborn  and  misguided  men,  having  no  regular  enplo;- 
meot  at  home,  were  always  ready  to  assemble  what  they  t  ailed 
a  e^nuHHHdof  which,  iu  fact,  was  a  pretext  to  rove  about  bcvuod 
the  limits  of  tlie  colony,  to  destroy  game,  and,  ia  def^uJt  of 
other  sport,  to  shoot  the  wild  Hottentots,  whom  they  cstt  Boa- 
jesmen.  Frequently  the  boor  sets  out  alone-  in  oitier  lo  UH 
time  and  break  the  even  tenor  of  a  la^  life.  His  cnormoui 
musket,  which  he  names  a  rocr,  is  his  inseparable  compsuioD; 
indeed  be  would  not  consider  himself  safe  without  it :  with  it 
he  travels  with  confidence;  for  so  expert  is  be  in  hitting 
mark,  that  he  seldom  fails  to  bring  down  his  object,  wbedwit 
be  a  bosjesman  or  a  wild  beast,  with  a  single  ball.  Of  ik 
unerriug  skill  and  steadiness  of  these  men,  the  foHowiug  may 
serve  as  a  specimen,  llie  hero  of  this  little  narrative  «s|s 
person  of  the  name  of  Voa  W^  k,  and  we  give  the  story  of  his  pe- 
rilous and  fearful  shot  in  his  own  words. 

*  It  is  now,'  siiiil  t)e.  *  more  t!i:i!i  iwo  years  since,  in  (lit*  very  place 
.where  we  stand,  I  vcnlurcd  lo  lake  one  ul  llif  nioM  during  ^hols  ibt 
ever  was  hazarded.    My  »it*e  was  stttins  within  the  bouse,  near  tbe 
door;  the  children  were  playing  about  her:  and  I  was  withoul^Mtf 
the  bouite,  busied  in  doii^  something  to  a  waggon,  when  suddei}I|, 
though  it  was  ntid-day,  an  enormous  lion  appeared,  calne  up«  and  Isid 
himself  quicftly  down  in  ihv  shade,  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  door. 
Wy  wife,  eiiiier  frozt'n  with  frar,  or  aware  of  the  danger  attending  mj 
attempt  to       renuiined  motionless  in  her  place,  while  tbe  chiM^*'^ 
look  rcTune  in  her  lap.    The  cry  they  uttered  attracted  my  attention, 
and  I  hrtsiened  towards  the  door  ;  but  my  astonishment  mny  ueH  ^* 
Conccivt^d,  when  I  found  the  entraiue  to  it  barred  in  sucli  a  wav. 
Allhouiili  liie  animal  had  not  seen  me,  unarmed        !    wa^,  escape 
Seemed  Hnpubsible ;  yet  I  uluied  f;enlly,  scarcely  kiiowiu-  wiuiL  I  meiiU^ 
to  do,  to  the  ^ide  ol  the  lunise,  uj)  lo  the  win<l«»\v  ot  ni)  chamber,  where 
1  knew  my  loaded  gun  was  standing.    By  a  uutbt  happy  cliance,  I  h&d 
set  it  in  the  corner,  close  by  the  window,  so  that  I  could  reach  it  ^ 
my  hand  ;  fur,  ta  you  may  perceive,  the  opening  is  roo  small  to  adoit 
of  my  having  got  in ;  and  still  more  fortunately,  the  door  of  thfc  rasa 
was  open,  m  that  I  could  see  the  whole  danger  of  the  scene.    Tbe  liv 
WHS  beginning  to  movi;,  perhaps  with  the  intention  of  making  a  8(Slil|> 
There  was  no  longer  any  time  to  think :  1  called  softly  to  the-mtber 
not  to  \ip  alrirmcd,  and  invoking  the  name  of  the  Lord,  fired  siy 
.piece.   The  ball  passed  directly  over- the  hair  of  my  boy*a  head,  au^i 
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lodged  in  the  forehead  of  the  lion,  iinniediaiely  above  his  eyes,  which 
shot  lorth,  it  wt  re,  sjuiiks  ot  lire,  and  strelcUeJ  him  on  the  ^ruund^ 
so  that  he  never  slirrcti  more.'* 

■  » 

These  rude  and  uneducated  mea^  awime  of  their  povrm  in  tbis 
fcspect,  though  ooDtemptible  in  all  oihere,  had  the  extreme  mb^ 
Mss  aad  folly  to  rue  ui>on  the  British  govemmeDty  end  sum- 
moo  one  of  the  posts  on  the  Caflfre  frontier  to  surrender;  on 
lite  troops  nmreliing  out  to  meet  them,  however,  they  galloped 
off  in  different  directions,  to  their  own  homes.  .  As  this  was 
the  second  time  they  had  assembled  in  arms  a|;aiost  the  consti- 
tttled  snthoritieSy  it  was  deemed  expedient,  m  order  to  deter 
them  from  such  attempts  in  future,  to  execute  live  of  those  who 
had  been  the  most  active  in  promoting  tlie  rebellion. 

To  to  European  the  whole  estabtishment  of  a  Vee^boor  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  filth  and  discomfort  which  could  scarcely  be 
inia^'ned.   His  hovel,  generally  perched  on  an  eminence  that 
bostiJe  attack  may  be  made  on  it  un perceived,  whether  by  man 
.  or  beast,  has  neither  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  blade  of  grass  near 
it  A  few  straw  huts,  with  a  number  of  Hottentot  women  and 
drildfen  naked  or  haif^lothed  in  sheep-^skins,  are  the  principal 
objects  that  attract  tlie  eye.   Between  these  huts  and  the  boor'a 
httBse,  and  immediately  in  front  of  tbe  latter,  surrounded  by  wi- 
thered bushes  of  the  thorny  mimosa,  is  the  pen  or  kraai  in 
vhidi.his  cattle  and  his  sheep  are  shut  u^  at  niglit,  to  pro- 
tect theai  from  the  wolves  and  hyenas,  or  to  prevent  their  stray- 
tag.  The  dung  of  these  kraals,  the  accumulation  of  years, 
souettmes  rises  to  the  very  eves  of  the  house ;  this,  however, 
gives  no  concern  to  the  boor,  who  vvoukl  probably  see  it  overtop 
them  with  equal  apathy  :  thi'  only  chance,  in  fact,  of  its  ever 
being  cleared  is  its  taking  tire,  which  in  dump  weather 

sometimes  happt  us.  I  he  lambini:;  season  ui  iliis  country  is  tlie 
season  of  rains,  and  it  jjencrally  happens  that  nut  a  few  of  the 
little  ones,  on  luint!:  dmjjjRtl,  are  smothered  in  the  bog;  a  fate 
which  «0!nt  limes  attends  the  vonni;  calves — and  this  takes  phice 
>^ith!n  reach  of  woods  or  thicketij  uf  natural  p;ro\\  lh,  where  poles 
iuf  i  oiii>ti  uctmg  siieds  niitxht  be  had  without  troui>le  or  expcnst:! 
•—but  a  suggestion  of  tins  knid  leading  to  a  ileviation  froui  the 
irood  old  rule  of  doing  exactly  what  vader  had  doue  beforti  huu, 
^\ouId  be  lo«<t  on  the  Cape  boor. 

Tlieir  lm  <  d  of  cattle  is  capable  of  great  iniprovement,  parti- 
cularly I  hit  I  of  tlie  ndlch-cow.  The  long-legged,  broad-tailed 
sht'tj)  i>  the  least  valuable,  perhaps,  of  the  species;  it  wants  tbe 
iaie&liue  fat  or  suet;  and  its  wool  is  little  bette  r  than  liair  :  but 
Ihecfos^  of  Merinos  aiifl  South-down  has  been  mtroduced  with 
'  V  *  Ltdiietistctn's  Irevdi  in  Soudi  Africa* 

advantage. 
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advM«ge,  wsd  ihe  woo),  which  is  said  to  equal  the  beat  SpM^ 
has  already  become  a  valuable  article  of  export.  i 

The  interior  of  the  Vee-boor's  eatablishment  is  as  slovenl)'  u 
its  escinrlor  tccompatiittMnts-:  a  day  6oor»  hi  the  pita  «f  wliick  | 
are  splashes  of  sour  milk  dt  mud ;  a  roof  open  to  the  thatch ;  t 
sqtlare  hole  or  two  hi  the  wall  for  windows,  without  ghuis ;  rii  | 
old  rug  or  blanket,  or  a  wattled  partition,  separatfaig  the  sliftepin* 

rtmeot,  are  the  leading  features  of  his  hovel.    A  large 
ty  which  serves  as  a  table  at  home  or  a  seat  in  hb  w  ag- 
gon when  he  travels ;  a  few  ricketty  stools  with  bottoms  of  the 
though  of  sheep  skins;  a  bedstead  or  two  of  the  saofie  fasfaioa  tad  \ 
material ;'  anf  iron  pot  and  a  few  dishes ;  a  musket  of  titawn 
doak  size,  and  a  large  horn  to  contain  his  gunpowder,  coanilite 
neiirly  the  whole  inventory  of  his  futtttture — yet  this  man  is  |iro> 
bably  the  owner  of  five  or  six  htmdred  head  of  cattle,  and  Mt 
or  five  thousund  slieep.    TTiis  picture,  in  which  the  reader  maj 
be  ussukhI  there  is  nothin<;  of  caricature,  may  be  taken  asi 
general  represcntaliuii,  tliou^li  there  are  many  exceptions  to  it: 
several  of  the  farmers,  who  live  at  a  distance,  ha\e  earned 
with  them  the  more  polished  iitanners  of  the  Cape ;  and  almost 
ail  of  them  are  Irieudly  and  hospitable  to  strangers. 

Barrow  anil  Lichtenstein  have  both  dcfirribed  tfie  fihhy  ahofles 
of  these  people,  and  lh»Mr  accounts  are  eoiiilniK  d  l)\  the  follow- 
ing more  recent  di  seription  of  Mr.  Latrohe,  w  hn  li  oiiers  so  \m 
and  lively  a  picture  of  one  of  tliem,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
quote  the  whoh*  passaije. 

*  Mearjvvhile  Sistrr  Srliinitt  rejxirted,  that  on  aoing  to  procure  son>c 
milk  fnjtn  the  fHnnfr's  wile,  living  on  the  hill  eastward  of  our  cuiap, 
she  hud  found  her  to  be  a  woman  of  uncommon  size,  occupying  a  huge 
arm  chair,  above  a  yard  wide,  out  of  which  she  was  scarcely  able  lo 
lift  berself.   She  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  whole  of  our  partf, 
aad  certainly,  though  she  herself  would  excite  as  much  curiosity  m 
England,  as  the  famous  Lambert,  she  had  a  right  to  consider  us,  n 
Englishmen,  equally  worthy  of  atlentioD  in  Africa.   Others  i^^e,  bdn^ 
perfectly  content  with  things  of  ordinary  size  and  appearance,  I  sboeld 
not  have  «^oiie  a  Step  out  of  my  way  to  see  a  monster.    But  being  so 
kindly  invited,  we  went  in  a  body  to  pay  the  lady  a  morning-visit,  at 
hfv  fiwn  housf,  if  the  hovf-l  she  inhabitt'd  may  be  di'jnifird  by  thai 
name,    it  con  isis  ot  an  obi  'H^  square,  inclosed  in  a  wall  of  unbural 
bricks,  one  halt  ul  which  was  covered  with  a  roof  of  rubhes.    Tin?  to* 
trance  was  throiii^li  the  uncovered  part.    In  this  vestibule  thrcfa  or  four 
naked  slave  children  were  crawling  about;  a  woman,  parlially  clonKJ 
in  rags,  witli  a  chiKi  strapped  to  her  breast,  was  cooking  ^unic  victuals  at 
a  (ire,  and  dirt,  guts,(dd  fthoe!>,  ragt)  of  sheep-skins,  and  other  filih,  occo- 
pied  every  part  of  the  premises,  out  and  inside.    On  eutering  the  insifl 
apartment,  the  first  thing  that  met  the  eye,  was  the  carcass  of  a  she^ 
just  killed,  hanging  from  a  cross-l>eani|  with  a  pool  of  blood  oa  thd  day 
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floor,  under  the  head;  five  fox*€oloured  cats  vief*-  sttliiig  ra«iid» 

watching  tor  their  *>hare  of  the  spoil:  a  inilk-pail,  churn,  and  some 
other  kitchen  utensils  to  the  right ;  and  to  the  left,  the  \a6y  herself, 
uh<»  kiiully  iiivitrfl  Sister  Schmitt  to  come  and  sit  down  on  a  stool, 
Urtufcji  her  and  tiie  pendant  carcnss.    IJer  husband,  a  very  civil,  old 
luan,  with  a  grey  beard,  and  a  large  straw  hat,  >at  at  the  table,  and  a 
bench  was*  placed  for  us,  between  ihe  carcass  and  the  d»>or.    The  hidy 
iMTvelf  entered  freely  into  conversation,  told  us,  that  nutwithstanding 
%w  enormous  iHilk,  she  was  only  fony-tlire«  yean  old,  and  ^oud: 
kiMUMiredty  observed,  tliat  Sister  Se^miti  looked  now  only  like  a  tittle 
firt,  passing  several  jokes  on  the  diflbrence  between  them.    Iler  face 
itiU  retained  some  vivacity  and  comeliness.    Her  body  entirely  filled 
the  vast  chair  she  sat  in,  tin  the  arms  of  which  her  elbows  rested.  She 
in  Tended  s^on  to  removt-  to  another  habitation  on  Serjeants  Revier, 
Wiien  once  hoisted  into  the  waggon,  she  can  no  nioic  quit  it,  till  she 
arrives  at  the  phicf  u\  her  de>lination.    From  her  wooden  throne,  slie 
i^ucd  her  commands  to  her  slaves,  Hottentots,  and  bi  ules,  with  the 
same  shrill  voice  for  which  the  African  ladies  are  noted.    Close  to  the 
dwelling,  was  the  beast-kraal,  and  the  surrounding  premises  exhibited 
a  cougeries  of  lumber,  rags,  ruin,  and  diaofder,  not  to  be  descriUNl. 
Through  hII  this  chaos,  ran  a  small  stream  of  spring-water,  dear  as 
cbry^tali  in  vain  utfering  its  aid  to  cleai^e  the  Augean  stable.  The 
lady,  however,  conscious  of  mortality,  bad  already  provided  herself 
ttith  a  coffin  of  immense  size,  which,  with  her  gigantic  bed,  isscieeucd 
oil  the  apartment  by  a  bulk-head  ol  matting.' — p.  189,  190. 

J  bough  there  may  be  some  excuse  for  the  Vec-boor  neither 
ploughing,  nor  planting  vineyards,  beyond  the  deiuands  of  his 
own  cousumptioii,  there  is  none  whatever  for  his  slovenly  habits, 
his  total  neglrct  of  ihv  <]ccencies  of  lite,  and,  above  all,  his  in- 
human  and  tiequeiitly  dishonest  conduct  towards  the  iiotten* 
tots  in  liis  employ.  lusulatetl  as  he  is,  and  wholly  removed 
ironi  the  beiietit  of  a  cliurrh  or  market,  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  fiom  him  tlu  maimers  of  polished  society,  or 
the  dre«s  and  furniture  w  hicii  liie  carpenter  anil  tailor  could  suj>- 
p\\  ;  hul  cleanlhiess  is  always  willim  his  n  ach,  and  it  might 
ht  uulurallv  supposed  that  self-gratilieation  mdiice  a  suffi* 

cicnt  dcgrer  i»f  domestir  industrv  to  supply  hmiseit  w  ilh  theeoni- 
innn  ronvemeuces  of  a  liouschold  ;  —not  so  :  he  prefers  ^eeLmg 
th«  ni  uta  distance,  and  atau  expense  of  toil  and  snflVrinir  farheyond 
UiL'ur  worth.  The  great  di^^lance  from  the  Cape,  the  rough  and 
rugged  roads,  the  rivers  Irequeutly  unfordable,  render  the  whole 
value  of  his  wajipjon  load  of  the  lii^htest  articles  of  produce,  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  market,  scau  ely  eijnuJ  to  the  expenses  ot  the 
journey  ;  but  tlie  wandering  life  of  two  or  tiiree  months  suits  iiis 
habits,  and  if  he  carries  to  the  capital  enough  of  butter,  soap, 
o^lrich  feathers,  and  Leopard  slwius,  to  purchase  in  return  a 
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little  coflbe^  brandy  and  gunpowder,  the  purpose  of  hit  jovney 
aod  his  file  is  aoswered. 

To.  finish  the  picture  of  the  genuine  Dutch  cattle-boor.— 
His  appearance  is  that  of  indolence  personi$ed.   Of  large  di- 
mensions^  but  loosely  put  together,  his  motions  are  those  of  an 
nttUMnatony  or  of  the  Biobdignagers  in  the  pantonume.  His  dress 
correspoods  with  his  person,  consisting  of  a  loose  unbuttoiiad 
jaclust  without  skirts,  hanging  over  his  shoulders ;  a  shirt  wboee 
colour  is  not  easily  described,  and  whose  open  collar  discovcfs  m 
sunburnt  neck  and  breast;  skin-breeches  unbuttoned  at  the  Juftees, 
skin  shoes,  (stockings  are  out  of  the  question,)  and,  to  crown  the 
whole,  an  enormous  slouched  ha^  iKith  a  tobacco  pipe  stuck 
within  the  band  when  not  on  duty  (and  it  enjoys  no  sinecuie) 
in  the  mouth.    I)is  children  run  wild  among  the  little  H^ttentots^ 
and  his  wife  crouches  within  the  hovel  as  listless  and  as  un- 
wieldy as  himself. 

The  next  class  of  people,  with  whom  the  new  settlers  will 
be  brought  into  immediate  contact,  are  the  Hottentots,  the 
orif^al  possessors  of  the  soil,  whose  total  numbers  withm  the 
colony  (and  there  are  none  beyond  it  except  the  Bosjeemans  or 
wild  Hottentots)  may  probably  amount  to  twenty  thousand.  Bai^ 
row  makes  them,  according  to  official  returns,  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand ;  and  there  ran  be  little  doubt  that,  by  the  protection  which 
they  have  received  from  the  British  government,  their  improved 
conchtion,  mainly  by  the  instructiou  of  the  mbsionaries,  and  their 
increased  importance  as  labourers  m  the  colony  since  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade,  their  numbers,  since  his  visit,  have  con- 
siderably augmented.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this  good-humoured 
and  tractable  race  will  meet  with  every  encouragement  from  the 
new  settlers,  to  whom  they  may  be  made  of  miinite  service  as 
keepers  of  their  cattle,  drivers  of  their  carts  or  waggons,  and 
labourers  in  their  trnrdeiis.  Their  fate  under  the  Dutch  govem- 
nient  has  been  a  hard  one.  The  old  colonists,  not  satisfied  with 
swindling  them  out  of  their  territory,  robbing  them  of  their  cattle 
by  which  alone  they  subsisted,  and  making  them  their  slaves,  ju»- 
titied  their  conduct  by  representing  them  as  the  most  brutal  and 
filthy  of  the  human  race;  so  that  their  very  name  (which  by  the 
way  does  not  beloug  to  them,  nor  its  origin  known)  became  a 
reproach,  and  w  as  In  Id  syuonimous  with  every  thing  nauseous  and 
disgusting.  It  is  duo  to  Vaillant  to  say  that  he  was  the  first  to 
publish  to  the  world  the  good  qualities  of  the  Hottentot  cha- 
racter; but  General  Craig,  after  the  capture  of  the  Cape,  brought 
forward,  experimentally,  the  physical  and  moral  qualities  of  this 
de^rraded  race,  by  forming  them  into  a  military  corps,  and  proving 
Low  capable  they  were  of  strict  discipline,  obedience,  instruction, 
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and,  what  had  least  of  nil  been  expected,  of  cleanliness ;  their 
clothing,  their  nrcoutrenieiits,  ajid  their  persons,  being  kept  as  neat 
and  in  as  good  order  as  tliose  of  \ho  Europran  troop.s.  The 
truth  is  that  the  filthy  appearance  of  tiie  Hottentot  was  not  from 
choice  but  necessity,  tiad  the  countiy  afforded  him  cocoa-nnt 
oii,  or  his  European  masters  allowrfl  him  soap,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  made  use  of  these  mgrcdicnts;  but  having  neither, 
and  not  met  Ung  with  water  for  many  days  togetlier,  he  greased  his 
body  with  the  fat  or  juices  of  his  meat,  to  protect  it  from  insects 
and  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  The  readiness  and  indeed 
the  nn\i(  ly  w  hich  he  now  shews  to  get  rid  of  his  sheep-skin 
cloth m-j;  for  cotton,  linen  or  woollen,  tind  to  keep  his  person  clean, 
proves,  lhal  he  is  far  u»ore  sensible  than  the  boor  lo  ihe  coiiilurls 
ot  <  i\iljzed  life.  Those  who  have  visited  the  Missionary  esta- 
blish iiu-nts  bear  testimony  to  the  decencv  and  proprietv  which 
murk  ilie  conduct  and  appearance  of  the  llnitt  iituls,  wliu  have 
been  brought  within  the  pale  of  Christitinity  ;  but  no  traveller 
lias  had  so  good  an  opportunity  of  exp*  liencing  their  many 
cstimablti  qualities  as  Mr.  Latrobc,  th(  amiable  and  highly  re- 
spectable head  of  the  society  for  Moravian  missions  in  London, 
of  wliose  interesting  observations  we  gladly  avail  ourselves. 
*  W  hoe Ver,', says  this  excellent  man,  *  charges  the  Hottentots  \\  ith 
behig  inferior  to  other  people  of  the  same  class,  as  to  education 
and  the  means  of  improvement,  knows  nothing  about  them;'  and 
again,  '  they  are,  in  general,  more  sensible  and  possess  better  judg- 
ment than  must  Europeans,  ec^ually  destitute  of  the  means  uf  in- 
struction.* 

*^nie  oldest  Moravian  establishment  is  that  named  Baiiaiis 
Kloofy  or  the  *  Monkey's  Ravine,'  which  General  Janseus  thought 
fit  to  alter  to  that  of  *  Gnadenthal,'  or  the  '  Valley  of  Grace/  On 
his  approach  to  this  place  Mr.  Latrobe  was  met  by  about  a  hun- 
dred Hottentots,  men,  women  and  children,  who,  placing  thejn- 
setves  in  a  semicircle,  be^au  to  sing,  in  the  sweetest  manner,  a  few 
verses  expressive  of  their  joy  apd  gratitude  to  God,  for  having 
brought  him  safely  across  die  ocean  to  their  country.  As  they 
drew  nearer  to  die  village,  through  lanes  enclosed  by  hedge-rows, 
Ae  Mmbcn  every  moment  increased,  and  Mr*  Latr^ie  thiu  gives 
Vent  to  tiis  feelings. 

'Utile  do  I  now  wondct  at  the  rapture,  with  which  thib  place  is 
spoken  of  by  travellers,  who,  after  traversiDg  a  dreary,  uocultivated 
eountry,  withbat  a  tree  to  scfeen  them  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
siut,  And  themselves  transported  into  a  situation,  by  nature  the  most 
hwim  and  wild,  but  now  rendered  fruitful  aiuf  inviting^  by  the  perse- 
vatilig  diligence  aiul  energy  of  a  few  plain, pious,  sensible,  and  judicious 
MR»  who  <amo  hither,  do(  seeking  their  own  profit,  but  that  of  the  most 
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||)9i^tfrA'  hearts  to  tlie  (iw«Uingi  of  bliss  nnil  ^lory  ubovc,  tfUiglbt  tbefl^ 
ihci^  tilings,  whhcli  have  made  even  their  ear i lily  dwelling^  coinpura- 
tive^««  kind  of  paradise,  and  changed  filtb  and  misery  into  comfort  aii^ 
peace.*—- p.  69. 

Nearly  thirteen  hundred  Hotteotot<  now  inhabit  this  village^ 
which  was  once  a  perfect  wilderaess,  or,  uhich  amounts  uretty 
iny^h  to  the  same  thing,  a  loan-farm,  held  by  a  single  I)utGl^ 
boor.  It  consists  of  two  hundred  and  lift^-slx  cottages  and  liuti^ 
containing  twelve  hundred  and  seventy- six  nihal>itants.  Every  cot* 
lage  has  a  gankOy  and  from  the  state  of  the  garden,  the  disjiosi- 
tion  of  the  ovftier  is  pretty  well  known  to  the  good  fathers.  A 
few  of  the  poorer  class  still  wear  she«  p-ski«s,  and  their  chil- 
dren go  naked;  but  those  who  have  learned  trades,  and  those 
who  are  industrious,  uiak(>  a  point  of  providing  themselves  with 
jackets  and  trowsers  and  other  articles  of  European  dress,  which 
tliey  always  wear  on  Sundays.  'Ihe  head-ilress  of  the  women 
is  a  handkerchief  neatly  i  nfolding  their  heads,  with  a  knot  in 
front,  whicli  is  smart  auti  graceful.  Both  betbre  and  after  meala 
they  sinp  a  i:i  ;ire  in  the  swi'etest  voice  iiuaguiable.  *  Nothing,'^ 
says  Mr.  Lalrobe,  *  would  be  more  iusn  than  to  form  a  chorus 
of  the  most  delightful  voices,  in  four  parts,  from  am()n«x  thif 
smootli-thronied  nation  — the  nation,  by  the  way,  which  Mr. 
Fistlicr  had  the  goodue^is  to  inforni  the  world  could  ueither  speak 
nor  articulate  ! 

Mr.  Latrobe  visited  the  school,  at  which  about  one  hundred  ami 
thirty  girls  were  instructed,  and  which  was  now  to  be  gi\en  over 
to  the  superiutendance  of  ibolher  Leiluer;  on  this  occasion  ih^ 
diildrcn  took  leave  of  their  vemrable  teacher  ami  foundrr,  Fatlier 
Marsveld.  *  it  was  aft'ecting,'  says  Mr.  Latrobe,  *  to  see  many 
of  them  duiging  about  Father  Marsveld,  and,  v\ith  many  tears, 
thakiug  hands,  to  thank  him  for  his  kindness  towards  them,  as  their 
teacher.  Some  of  the  bigger  girls  seemed  quite  disconsolate,  ainl 
died  for  a  long  time  without  ceasing.'  The  fol]<nving  little  inci- 
dent sets  the  IloUentot  character  in  a  very  amiable  point  of  view. 

*  Soon  after  four  in  the  morning,  (says  Mr.  Latrobe,)  I  heard  the  "Sweet 
sound  of  Iloltfulot  voices,  singin^i  a  h^rnn  in  the  iiall  In  iore  my  cham- 
ber-<loor.  It  reminded  me,  that  this  day  was  my  birih-ciay,  which  had 
been  mentioned  to  them  by  some  of  the  missionaries.  1  was  struck  und 
•ANtted  bjp  this  mati  of  their  lefEard,  nor  wai  tMr  mode  of  expix^sing 
ll  oon6ned  to  a  moming'Song.  They  bad  dressed  oot  my  diair,  at  \\^ 
•amnion  table,  with  hrandMS  of  oak  and  laurel,  and  Sister  Sdtmiftfs 
aehool  ohih)ren»  in  oid«r  npt  to  be  behind  in  their  kind  offices,  havmg 
b(}(;ge(l  their  mistross  to  mark  on  a  large  white  muslin  handkenrhie^ 
some  Kn;:li*h  words,  expre$si*-e  of  their  goodwill  towards  me,  they 
lOMiged.  to  embioider  Miimi  with  a  species  of  creeper  ealle<J  Cat's- 
«  thorOy 
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HiAm,  tn(^  f««teneH  the  muslin  in  front  of  a  fable,  covere»fl  wirh  n  white 
rlnih,  and  decoratctl  with  tc^toons  of  cat's-thorn  and  fit  ld  flo^vers.  l)n 
the  table  sluod  hvu  large  buiiqucts,  in  glasses.  The  whole  at  rati^rmrnt 
4id  credit  to  their  tastte,  tor  bister  Scbmitt  had  left  it  entirely  to  their 
^OWQ  inventicMi.  This  table  I  foand  placed  in  my  room  on  ri'turniiig 
tern  my  morning's  walk.  The  words  were,  May  success  crown 
•very  ftciicm." ' — p.  101. 

• 

He  experienced  a  further  proof  of  the  affection  and  gnitilude 
of  these  people  on  leaving  Giiudenthul.  'I'hey  came  one  bv  one 
to  liikf  leave,  and,  with  simpliritv  and  evident  sincrtity,  to  wish 
hmi  siiccess.  Aninng  others,  iwo  uonien  presentetl  hun  with  a 
riiil  uf  malting  inadt  bv  thenibelves,  aitd  entreated  liim  to  use  it 
Oil  ins  jouniev  for  their  bukes  ;  and  when  he  told  lliein  he  would 
preserve  and  lake  it  to  England,  *  the  poor  people,'  he  say«, 
*  were  lihitost  in  e?ctusv  at  the  thought  that  iln  \vt)rk  ol  their  hands 
snotiM  ulio.hs  the  ♦jjicat  waters  to  their  leaclier's  land.'  VVe 
iiiav  the  iiupresMou  made  (ui  Mr.  I^trobe's  mind  hv  the 

f?esrr»pti(>u  \>hich  he  gives  of  his  teehngn on  taking  Ins  final  leate 
of  these  worHiv  people.  A*?  he  ascended  the  steps  of  his  waggoi, 
fttKHit  two  iiuudred  with  utm  voice  saog  tiietr  farewell  hymn. 

'  At  this  moincnt,  I  felt  ail  resistance  to  my  feelinj;s  give  way. 
Never  bave  i  experienced  a  keener  pan*;,  on  leavinj^  any  pUce,  or  any 
Driisnda^  to  %vboro  I  was  attached.  Gnadenthol  is  indeed  a  $pot,  where 
I  have  found  myself  so  much  at  home,  and  where  almost  every  object 
conspired  to  fill  my  mind  j»ratelul  remembianccs  and  contemplti- 

'jons,  that,  though  coiiviuccd  of  mv  tluiy  to  proceed  to  Groenekloof, 
wherr  iKi>ir.cs!»  ol  import.inre  to  (hal  seltlt  inent  demtmded  niy  preiienee, 
I  ^jund  it  necessary  to  do  violence  to  mv  fet-Iiii^s,  to  tear  ins^elt  loove. 
But       spirit  will  often  dwell  in  those  hallowed  i;roves,  accompany  the 
eotigregaiioQ  into  the  house  uf  prayer,  attend  them  during  their  truly 
aolrmn  assemblies*  behold  with  affection  and  delight  the  pious  laboum 
•f  tbeir  teachers,  participate  in  their  Joys,  their  sorrows,  and  their  cares, 
1^  enjoy  an  ultertaste  of  the  heavenly  comfort  attending  the  admlnts- 
t]^ioii  of  the  holy  sacraments^  by  the  presence  and  power  of  our  Lorfl 
SaviourZ-^p.  290. 

Vtii  certainly  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  that  roan  who  cannot 
pflfHicipete  in  the  inward  satisfiiction  and  serenity  of  mind  expe- 
liiiiuid  by  0r.  Henderson  while  he  was  diatribitting  the  Holy 
SMiytwes  amoi^  tlie  simple  and  innocent  Icelanders ;  or  whose 
heart  wf>uld  not  share  the  rapturous  delight  of  Mr.  Latrobe  in 
^itnessin*^  the  happy  and  comfortable  condition  of  so  many  poor 
Hottentots,  rescued  from  the  most  degrading  situation  to  which 
human  nature  has,  in  any  time  or  place,  been  reduced;  and  in 
regarding  their  decent  and  orderly  conduct  while  listening  to  the 
tnitfi^  of  the  Gospel,  delivered  to  them  by  the  teachers  of  that 
dkUjcii  of  which  he  m  :iu  distmguished  a  meuibci. 
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•  '  Ttiere  yef  renicim*.  to  be  noticed  auolher  descriptmn  of  origiusd 
■  itlliabilauts,  willi  vvliirh  tlu*  new  settlers  iua\  come  in  contact, 
very  different  in  their  chmac  ti  r,  condition,  manners,  language, 
colour  and  statnre,  from  tlu'  Hottentots:  we  allude  to  the  in- 
habitants on  the  eajstt  iu  side  of  the  Great  Fish  Itivci,  absurdly 
called  Caffres,  or  infidels.    Though  tliesc  pastor  il  tribes  ha\e 
s^ivcn  way  to  the  encroachmtnts  of  the  Dutcli  uu  llicii  Icniton", 
they  have  resisted  all  their  attempts  to  i  nslave  them,  and  have 
hitherto  manitauied  a  pert\'ct  inili'|n'ncleiu  e.    Among  the  stoiite5t 
and  tlie  liuest-sliaped  ot'  the  luiinan  raci-,  tlu^y  are,  at  the  same 
time,  amon<^  the  most  ahsieinious,  .scarcely  know  ing  the  taste  ot 
animal  food,  but  siihsisting  cliiefly  <>n  inilk  iu  a  cuidlcd  stute,  a 
few  wild  roots,  bitti  r  t;our<ls  and  imllt  i.     Wliethtr  lhen;ilnrenf 
their  food,  or  the  habits  of  their  lit'  ,        have  inspired  tlrat  mild- 
ness of  ehaiartt  r  !>v  which  they  have  always  been  distinsrui^hed, 
is  not  material  m  tins  place  to  discuss  ;  but  if  il  has  luidcrgwe 
any  change  for  the  worse,  it  has  nnquestinnahlv  Ix^en  owm^  to 
their  connexion  with  the  l)ut<  h  boors,  near  the  frontiers 
Vasco  de  Gama  they  were  naroed  the  good  people — boa  §enle 
— and  those  who  have  visited  their  country  have  found  them 
,deservin;^  of  the  name.  Barrow,  Lichtenstein,  Alberti  and  Gcucral 
JanseiiSyall  agree  in  this  poiut;  and  their  humane  conduct  towards 
the  shipwrecked  crew  of  an  American  vessel,  who  fell  into  ^ 
power,  is  a  further  proof  of  their  harmless  disposition. 

'  Cast,  with  sixty  of  my  people,  (says  Captain  Benjamin  Stool)  M 
the  shores  of  Q^rarm^  after  combating  the  horrors  of  a  terapest, 
which  I  believe  has  but  few  parallels  in  the  history  of  naval  mtifiir- 
tune»  I  found  in  the  natives  a  hospitality,  and   received  from 
them  a  protection,  which  on  many  of  the  shores  that  belong  to  the 
polished  nations  of  Ktirope  I  mi«»ht  have  sought   for  in 
These  unfortimate  inhaljilants  of"  Cnjfraria,  w!io  have  been  so  often  an! 
sn  wickedly  tlciiominated  savages,  that  delight  and  revel  in  hurotn 
f^l  ni  ^hler,  I  found  possessed  of  all  those  compnssionalc  ieeluigs, 
jtUjiic  give  a  lustre  to,  and  adorn  IjiiniMnity;  livini^  in  a  state  of  perpe* 
tuaial.ii  iii  It  tMu  tlie  persecuting  and  axaDciou:^  iii^pubiUons  of  the  cole* 
uists,  and  instructed  by  iheir  fathers  to  consider  a  iL>hU€  mat  »  « 
t  being  who  never  hesitates  to  murder  when  plunder  is  in  view,  Mittt 
justifiable  revenge  yielded  to  the  virtuous  impulse  of  compassion,  aoi 
our  necessities  were  generously  relieved,  without  even  the  prospected 
a  recompense.   When  tbn>wn»  by  the  raging  of  the  elements,  on  die 
sandy  shores  of  their  country,  we  were  all  unarmed,  not  having  stfol 
from  the  wreck  a  single  article,  either  for  our  defence,  clothing  or 
sistence ;  in  this  situation,  we  were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  n^ 
tives  ;  but  in'^tead  of  rt-membering  and  revenirin^  the  wrongs  ihcv 
thnr  predeecisois  had  endured  from  the  Ar/iY/£;t'  w^i/r,!,  ibey  madt-  a  iia- 
to  dry  and  refresh  us  i  ibey  slaughtered  a  bullock,  which  ihey  gsv« 
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our  »ubhiitteoc« ;«they  conducted  v§  to  a iipfiiig  pf  iHit  mpM  Ifinpid 
tml  wbulrsome  water,  and  wtiei)  we  were  cn^bilccl  |q  travel,  ii^rni^hed 
us  with  guides  through  the  dei>ert«>  ot  thiir  country.  Sttc|i  wa^  the 
coiuiucl  ot  a  peoplf,  who  have  been  describecl  as  bai  harinns,  possfss- 
in<;  no  other  semblance  of  the  human  character  than  what  they  derive 
from  their  tormation.'* 

All  uniortimriti  l>iit  well-meant  interfercnr*  on  tlio  pnrt  of  the 
Cape  govern  111  tilt  *eeius  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  tin  ret  put 
irriifilion  of  the  Caflfrcs  into  the  colon).  A  fViul  of  lon-j;  stand- 
ing liaJ  ])arated  those  Caffres  who  dwell  on  the  frontier  into 
two  iio^lilr  tribes  ;  at  the  head  of  one  of  these,  is  the  chief  named 
Gaika,  w  iiose  amiable  and  interesting  character  is  devrrihed  by 
Barrow  and  Governor  Jansens.  Considered  as  the  legitnnate 
cliit  f,  and  alw  avs  on  frit  ndly  terms  with  the  colonists,  the  consti- 
tuted auliiontas  appear  of  late  to  have  espoused  his  cnu^e;  and 
not  only  to  have  engaged  in  actual  hostilities  against  the  npiuLsite 
party,  but  to  have  assisted  in  carrying  oft'  their  cattle.  This  was, 
m  fact,  striking  at  the  very  root  of  then  existence;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  sole  object  of  ilieir  late  inroad  was  to  indent- 
nlfy  themselves  for  the  loss;  as,  in  seizing  the  lierds  belonging 
to  the  good  Missionaries  of  VVitte  riter,  they  spared  the  pt  uple 
themselves,  though  a  few  faithful  Tlottentots  who  guardeil  tlie 
cattle,  and  who,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  resisted  the  invaders, 
were  unfortunatelv  killed.  A  few  cavah  \  stationed  alonjr  the  fron- 
tier  line  of  the  colony  iia  i  k(  [  it  them  quiet,  but  on  their  removal,  the 
plundered  party  of  Caffres,  w  atching  their  f)p[>ui  tunity,  crossed 
the  river  and  carried  oft*  indiscriminately  all  the  cattle  they  fell  in 
with ;  several  skirmishes  ensued  between  them  and  the  infantry 
stationed  at  the  posts,  in  one  of  which,  it  is  said,  the  Caftres 
niarcbed  in  reiijulai  order,  wheeled,  and  tiled  od*  like  disciplined 
troo})s  :  tliev  were,  however,  repulsed.  Upon  this  the  boors  were 
railt  d  upon  to  assemble  in  arms  on  the  frontiers.  Thus  the  mat- 
ter rests,  aiul  U  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  suffered  to  rest;  in  which 
case  we  are  pretty  sure  that  the  CafFres  will  give  the  colonists  little 
further  molestation  :  at  the  same  time  it  would,  w  e  think,  be  pru- 
dent to  replace  the  cavalry  at  the  posts,  on  the  bank  of  the  Great 
Fish  liiver,  till  the  emigrants  shall  be  fairly  settled  on  their  estates. 

lla\  iiig  thus  cursorily  taken  a  view  of  the  character  of  the  se- 
u  jul  inhabitants  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape,  we  shall  now  state 
the  outline  of  the  plan  proposed  by  government  for  carrying  into 
effect  its  benevolent  intention;  endeavour  to  answer  such  objec- 
tions as  have  been  urged  against  the  nieasures  'in  contempla- 
tion ;  and  then  describe  briefly  the  particular  district  in  which 
it  is  intended  the  new  settlers  shall  be  placed,  and  to  what 

•  •  JSuMtAym  of  the  Loss  of  tte  Ship  UsMikti' 
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extent  niiti  m  oiiiei  parU  of  the  coiuiiy,  |K)pakUon  na^ 

'l  Ui  (JuUiiif  ot  llic  plan  is  tijis:  '  r!rc<t  tht-  np|»liratinn  of  the 
t£ij{)f(K>0  Notfii  l»\  I  lie  House  ot  C«)imji'  be  couhntnl  tuper!$oo| 
who,  po.sstj>MiiL^  iiK-  means,  will  <  iii^nm-  to  carry  out  ut  lea.«t  tet 
al>!( -b(H!i€il  uuluiduaUy  hImjvc  e4gUlt;cu  ^ears  of  age,  mikoi 
vviUiuut  fauulies  ;  ' 

That  evfTv  person,  so  engaging,  shall  deposit  at  the  rate  of 
^10  for  every  iumilv  taken  out ;  iu  cousideratioQ  of  which  u  pits- 
*age  wiJl  be  providi'd  at  the  public  expense,  and  also  their  vic- 
lualling  from  the  time  of  embarkation  imtil  the  tiae  of  imh^ 
jit  the  colony. 

That  a  grant  of  land  will  he  made  to  each  person  carryii^  out 
ihe  aforeiiuid  number,  at  the  rate  of  one  huudred  acres  for  every 
•llch  person  or  family  whom  he  takes  out;  one  third  of  the  mo- 
nej  advanced  by  him  at  the  outset  to  be  repaid  to  him  oo  Uo^ 
iBg^  when  the  victuulhng  at  die  public  expense  will  cease;  a  j 
further  proportion  of  one  third  to  be  repaid  wlien  it  is  certified  lo  i 
ibe  Governor  that  the  settlers  are  actually  placed  o n  ihe  lasda 
sigued  to  them ;  and  tlie  remaining  thira  at  the*  expiratian  of  | 
three  months  from  tiie  date  of  their  location. 

That  the  lands  will  be  granted  at  a  perpetual  qnit-Mit  to  ht 
'fyticd,  but  which  will  be  remitted  for  the  first  ten  yean;  thii 
tmt  not  to  exceed  in  anjr  case  £^  sterling  for  every  100  acres, 
aubjectt  however,  to  a  clause^  that  the  land  shall  become  ith  ' 
Waited  to  government  In  case  the  party  shall  abandon  the  cstati^ 
or  not  bring  it  into  cultivation  within  a  given  number  of  yean. 

That  in  the  allotment  of  Unds,  the  interests  and  the  wishes  of 
the  parties  w  ill  be  consulted  and  attended  to,  as  far  as  may  ht  \ 
'^Hisistent  with  the  public  and  private  interests  of  the  colony,  tbe 
•everallandrosts  having  instructions  to  that  effect;  withacaatioB 
however,  in  the  distribution  of  ground,  to  preserve  the  waters,  so 
that  the  most  extensive  accommodation  possible  may  be  affordid  | 
to  that  regard  to  future  settlers,  | 

That  in  case  100  families  shall  proceed  together,  and  apply 
lor  leave  to  carry  out  with  them  a  minister  of  their  own  penailr 
i^nn,  the  government  will,  on  their  being  actually  fixed,  assign 
aa^bry  to  the  minister  whom  they  may  have  selected  to  aeiM- 
panv  them.' 

,  These,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are  most  liberal  oficra  oaliit 
purt  of  His  Majcst)  M  government,  and  such  as  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  acceptable  to  a  great  number  of  families,  who  may  wtshlti 
embrace  the  chance  of  bettering  their  condition,  and  provMlmg  (or 
their  oiSTtipruig  at  the  expense  of  quitting  their  native  country  sod 
connections,  foe  a  limited  pariod^  or  perlmps  Ibr.evar.  liut  they  %o 
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^Abt  the  )tvefyMs«retice  of  prdtoHng  a  cettifbrtable  stibshitHn^e ; 
they  exchange  a  climate,  certainly  not  a  bad  otie^fbr  on^  hdlv*tt»r 
wtBcii  18  better ;  for  one  whtcb  is  probably  not  eSceUed  in  any 
put  of  ibe  globe ;  which  is  mrcety  ever  too  hot  fot*  the  l^bodr^ 
loeai|Mi«e>  himself  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  to<>  cold  to  remtifi 
ioMlive  without  a  iiie.   On  the  plan  itself  we  liare  but  two  ob- 
imations  to  make :  the  one  is,  our  hope  that  the  emigrtitiOhs 
coDtemplatid  are  not:  meant  lo  exclude  persotis  of  capital  from 
fioceecbn^  at  their  own  eirpense  to  tlie  Cnpe,  with  the  vie^*'  of 
^btamint;  lands  by  ptirchaie  or  otherwise  in  bther  |)art8  of  tlie 
eolofiy  than  the  neW'settlem<»nt  fixed  on  by  government :  the  oth«^r 
is  of  more  importance,  and  relates  to  that  part  of  the  conditioits 
which  has,  we  know,  been  strongly  objected  to;  and  xvhich  fixes  u 
perpetual  quit-rent  on  the  holders  of  land.    It  is  not  the  amount  of 
the  rent  tliat  is  objectionable,  for  a  pep)3err()m  would  be  eq\l!l1ly 
so,  but  the  principle.    An  Englishman  is  prond  of  the  feeling 
which  will  enable  him  to  say,  *  It  is  my  own,  and  I  rnn  do  what 
1  will  with  it.*    We  uotild  williiii^ly  h(>j>e  tlu  refoj  r  that  the  settler^ 
will  be  indulged  willi  tlie  fee-siinplc  ot  the  Liiid  they  tniltiviitf,  or 
fwhat  porliaps  mnv  t)e  thought  tuoie  ehi;il)k}  be  allo\\<  (l  tn»  ft»- 
dcein  the  ptM  petual  quit-rent  at  a  tixied  rate, aud  have  it  converted 
into  a  freehold.  ' 
^    Theif  are,  however,  certain  ohjtMctions  made  to  tliis  phni  anrf 
anran«ren^ent  of  i^oveniment,  which,  with  !«ome  *  features  nf  less 
agreeable  appearance,'  \>e  now  proceed  to  notu  e  !  Atnoii^  <rther.4,^ 
it  has  heeu  a«ijierted  that  the  *  time  of  departure  from  this  country 
n<»f  at  the  proper  season  tor  ernburkation  ;  tliat  it  will  bring 
ifie  eniiirrant.K  to  the  new  settldneut,  at  the  season  of  droughts 
md  htureuness,  aiid  not  at  the  plini' nr^  ^^pff^on,  wiiirh  be«j;nis  \\  ith 
beptemi)er,  Blc.' — ail  of  which  is  touuded  ui  a  total  if^norance  of 
the  elluiate  and  s<  asons  of  tlie  C;i|»e.    To  prove  this  if  is  suffr- 
dent  to  slate  thai  ttie  rams  begm  to  fall  partially  towards  the  end 
•ot' Man  h,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  later  than  April;  that  the  moment 
thev  beiiiii,  the  laboius  of*       tiehi  rommence;  and  that, instead  of 
be-iiiiiio'j,  th^••^e  lutxMir-^  end,  m  >eptember,  the  harvest  being  in 
!No%ember  and  Deceiuber.    Now  a  ship  leaving  En'^hnul  in  thi^ 
beginninij;  of  Deeemlier  may  be  expected  to  reach  Algoa  bay 
about  \\\v  bej^innuig  ol  M;ireh.    To  distribute  the  respective 
grants  or  laud,  to  enable  tlie  new  settlers  to  get  on  sliore  aiitl 
rii(n*»port  their  stores  and  implement-  of  htisbandrv,  to  pitch  their 
leiils  (n  to  hut  theuiselves,  \\\\\  require  at  least  a  mouth;  by 
that  liuie  the  rmns  \\\\\  have  begun;  and  instead  of  waiting  for 
tseptcmber,  the  provident  emigrant  wiil  nnmediately  lake  care  to. 
fret  hifi  potatoes  into  the  srround,  in  order  that  he  may  di?  up  thte 
lirat  produce  ol  hia  labour  by  the  end  of  Ide^tember  or  the  be- 
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Sisning  of  OotolMr:  wttli  tbeatt  potatoet^  •  Cfop  of  mmm-m 
ndian  cqcHi  ud  m  lew  culiiiary  vegetables^  ke  aboiild  lay  bt»  ' 
account  for  his  first  year's  supply :  aad^  in  truths  this,  with  tke 
cattle  ke  May  purchase  from  tlie  ueigbbouring  bo<»ii  at  tifty 
aUIlings  a^head^  and  sheep  at  six  or  seven,  together  witli  the 
fish  whkh  abound  on  every  part  of  the  coast,  especially  near 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  will  more  than  suffice  to  ramovie  cvej^ 
apprehension  of  suffering  from  an  actual  want  of  food* 

As  litde  foundation  is  there  in  the  reports  Mpecting  iIm»  in- 
jurious tnflyenoe  of  the  climate  on  the  boduy  and  mental  oicftions 
of  Europeans;  it  being  ctriain  instead  of  *  uncertain'  tbat^  Gn* 
ropean  constitutions  art  physically  conipt  tent  to  the  peiibnnanre 
of  labour  of  evei^  kind  at  the  Cape/  and  that  insteiid  of  '  mmmf 
moral  difficulties  m  the  way/  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  ene  W  be 
ibund.  Bodily  exertion  is  no  longer  held  in  <  peculiar  conteuBpt 
An  abolitionof  the  sbive-trade  and  the  example  of  the  Engbsblvm 
.antiiely  banished  that  absurd  prejudice,  even  in  the  atmotpiitte 
of  the  Cape  town ;  and  young  men  of  tbe  noet  respectable  ten- 
.lies  are  now  seen  boiding  tbe  plough,  and  dnreeting  and  asMting 
in  the  labours  of  the  fidd.  in  the  Znuieveld,  wbcra  tbe  wm^ 
settlers  are  intended  to  be  pbeed,  there  are  few  if  any  Negro 
slaves  to  bring  the  white  man's  labour  into  *  conten^^/  and  the 
ol^eclor  may  also  be  quite  sure,  that  it  vrill  not  be  in  disre- 
pute, as  Mr.  Colquhoun  supposes,  *  from  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ducts of  nature  overbalanciug  the  population/  We  are  ansdoM, 
above  all  things,  to  warn  the  emigrant  against  the  faHacsou* 
idea,  that  he  will  tliere  reap  without  sowing;  on  the  contrary,  he 
may  hiy  his  account  with  a  few  of  the  first  years  of  his  residence 
being  years  of  toil  and  anxiety.  From  the  climate  however, 
we  again  repeat,  he  has  notlung  to  fear.  On  all  tbe  plaina  of 
the  Cape  a  piece  of  ice  is  as  great  a  rarity  as  a  snow-storm  tn 
England  in  the  month  of  October;  and  the  days  on  which  tbe 
mercury  mounts  above  80®  are  nearly  as  few  as  vrith  us; — 
when  they  do  occur,  they  are  generslly  tempered  with  a  ficeh 
breeze.  He  will  breathe  a  dry  pure  air,  uncontaminafced  by  the 
nK)isturc  of  swamps  and  savannahs,  and  will  not,  as  in  the  westMli 
di^icts  of  Aniei  i(  a.  have  to  dread  fevers  and  agues* 

But  though  the  climate  be  favourable  and  the  arable  potion  of 
the  soil  generally  productive,  the  new  settler  must  not  ahfufs 
'  reckon  on  years  of  plenty.  Tlie  rains  sometimes  fail,  and  wilk 
them  the  crop.  This  we  believe  has  happened  about  once  in 
every  seven  years,  since  the  colony  came  mto  our  possession,  and 
these  have  been  seasons  of  great  scarci^ ;  the  year  1 8  If  was  one 
of  them«  Tlie  south-east  winds  also  sometimes  injure  tbe 
crops;  and  the  locusts,  which  visit  tbe  coutttiy  occariondly 
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in  mcrc(iil)le  swniins,  dt  \  uur  every  green  thing  that  falls  in  tlieir 
\\;iv;  thiii  di'cadiui  scourge  however  is  not  of  frequent  occor- 

rt-iu  I--. 

Auullier  objectiuu  Ivas  been  stmitnl  on  tlu  jjround  of  the  new 
settlers  being  obliged  to  mix  with  the  old  colonists,  to  learn 
the  Dutch  and  German  languages,  and,  in  tact,  to  become 
Dutch  and  (Jeiinans,  *  ab  it  would  roiiiiadict  all  experience  to 
expect  that  the  imitation  will  take  pluce  on  the  hide  of  tlie  old 
inhabilunts,  and  the  majority.'  i  his  also  proceeds  from  entire 
Ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  colony.  The  nund^er  of  new  settlers 
abuut  to  proceed  to  the  Ziuireveld  anunuits,  we  undeibtaiid,  to 
40()0;  while  the  number  ol  Dutch  and  (jernians  in  the  whole 
of  that  district  lulls  short  of  400:  on  the  objector's  own  {»i  iu- 
ciple  of*  majoiity/  therefore,  the  new  settlers,  havinj?  the  acUan- 
tage  of  ten  to  one,  will  be  able  to  stand  their  ground  ai;auisl  both. 
We  conceive  it  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  Uie  emigrants, 
thmt  they  are  to  be  set  down  in  the  midst  of  a  people  in  the 
possession  of  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  and^  instead  of  being 
turned  into  a  wilderness,  and  exposed  to  the  perils  of  a  toilsome 
and  precarious  existence^  placed  at  once  iu  a  land  which  may  lite- 
rally be  said  to  flow  with  milk  and  honey. 

The  want  of  markets  will  be  felt  only  when  the  settlers  shall 
begin  to  accumulate  a  surplus  produce ;  and  as  that  produce  will 
be  a  saleable  commodity  in  Europe,  it  will  no  doubt  iind  its  • 
way  thitber,  either  through  the  Cape,  by  means  of  a  coastiijg 
tiade  already  put  into  activity,  or  direct  from  die  bays  and  harbours 
of  the  colony.  To  render  this  advaniagcouabowever,  the  govern- 
meiit  at  borne  must  stretcb  forth  its  protection,  and  instead  of 
considering  it  as  a  foreign  country,  place  it  on  the  footmg  of  the 
Britiab  plttitations  in  North  America*  Its  bounty  has  abeadjr 
been  eiperienced  in  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  wine;  the  same 
CDcoura^ement  might,  we  think,  be  beneficially  extended  to  the 
exportation  of  wool:  above  all,  we  should  rejoice  to  see  the  pre^ 
tent  lestrictions  of  the  coni<4aw8  removed  or  qualiiied,  as  far  as 
.  regards  the  produce  of  the  Cape.  This  may  not  unreasonably 
he  expected ;  for  while  England  is  compelled  to  purchase  large 
quantities  of  wheat  from  foreign  nations,  and  to  pay  for  it  princi- 
pally iu  money,  the  settlers  of  the  Cape  will  take,  m  full  return  for 
tbernv  wkicb,  in  point  of  equality,  is  far  superior,  the  manufac- 
bues  of  England.  Tobacco,  too,  if  duly  encouraged,  would  become 
one  of  the  great  staples  of  the  Cape;  and  when  to  this  and  the 
isffmer  articles,  we  have  added  hides  and  skins,  dressed  and  un- 
diessed,  whalebone,  oil  and  brandies,  and  dried  fruits,  wax,  aloes^ 
and  peibaps  barilla,  we  are  not  sture  that  we  have  uot  enuuie^ 
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rated  i\\  the  pruduce  diit  is  fikdy  to  b«  seai  i»  tlie  iaoth»'  - 
cDUDtry  in  any  ccmsidctaMc  quantities. 

We  have  hven  thus  particular,  because  a  species  ot'  delusioii. 
has  been  hdd  iorlli  with  regard  to  the  articles  of  cnn  T^uTre^ 
which  are  expected  to  br  raised   in  the  new  settlt  mt  la ;  ami 
expectjitions  r  xcitcd  which  never  can  be  realizt  d.  Collon-wool^ 
lor  in>tanrp,  (not  that  which  *grows  on  llu  (';ipt;  sliit  p,'i  wv  are 
told  bv  Mr. Colquhonn,  *  t  an  vertaiulif  be  cuitivatLd  ^^  itli  itie  same  . 
a(lvanlaii;e  as  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.*    C<  r'arnly  it, 
can  not.    'V\\v.  ^  sea-islands  on  the  roast,  and  in  Saldani  ;!  bay,*" 
Oil  which,  it  is  added,  the   *  linesl  cotton  may  be  |^>rocluced/ 
have,  hi  fort,  no  existence,     we  evei'pt  a  tew  kx  ks  at  the  cir-i 
trance  of  the  bay,       liare  as  the  1  able  Monntauj  itself.  The 
cotton-plant  will  uHqucstionaldy  «»row  at  Uie  Cape:   but  the 
point  to  be  determined  is.  Mlit  ilurr  it  ( be  cultivaWd  there 
to  advantage  r  We  say  agaiu,  deenl*       i;()t; — for  whi^c  a  yard 
of  cotton  cloth  can  be  purchased  I  m  sixpence  or  ei^hr  junce^ 
and  a  pair  of  cotton  stockin«js  for  a  ^lullinu  in  the  shops  ^^\  Lon- 
don, there  will  be  but  littl*   t  lu  un  :i-^einent  for  the  planter  of 
the  Cape  to  attempt  tlu   iutroductH)n  of  a  new  article,  wbich^ 
from  the  piiif  of  labour  and  the  nnrertaintt  of  the  crop,, 
he  could  uot  aii'ord  at  five  limes  its  curruU  price  in  tiU 
market. 

The«:ame  observalion  wtll  applv  to  tlie  culli\atioii  ot  iicmp  and 
flax,  both  of  which  will  undoubledN  urow  in  several  parts  of  the 
Colony; — so  indeed  they  will  in  Kn_:i.m(i.  >eot!a)id  and  Ireland^ 
and  yet  it  is  found  more  ad\*antageous  to  go  to  otiit;*  (oimtnes  for 
them  than  to  cultivate  them  at  home.  But  there  \>  uo  ^  nd  rT> 
ihusie  idle  speculation*?: — ^thns,  beranse  there  happen  to 
ten-plants  and  one  coflee-iree  in  a  ^arileu  at  the  foot  of  the  I'able 
Moimtaiii,  the  Cape  is  one  day  to  supply  us  with  tliose  articles 
of  luxury!  are  also,  in  future,  to  be  served  witli  nre  from 
those  Wcll-\\ atei cd  plains,  'akin  to  the  bo<js  of  Alien  which 
Mr.  Fisher  discovered  in  this  al!  pro<lu(  live  colony;  and  ivorv 
tnid  leathers,  for  use  and  tor  on  lament,  are  to  ponr  in  npon 
us  in  overwheltning  tpiantities,  Iroin  the  ostnelies  and  <  h  j>hanis 
^<■hose  numbers  are  to  uicrease  with  the  increasing  populfr^; 
tion  ! 

The  ho  .tiliiv  of  the  natives  has  been  mentioned  as  an  objoctiofl, 
but  il  is  a  mere  bu'^hear.  From  the  Hottentots  nothing  whateve^ 
is  to  be  apprehended;  they  are  living  quietly  \\ilh  the  farmers,  or 
at  the  several  missions.  The  Bosjesmen  are  some  hum  1  red  milciS 
removed  from  the  new  settlers,  ami  the  CatVres  are  noi  very  likt  ly 
to  attack  people  \vho  lu  vn  oftended  them,  and  who  po&jscss  no- 
thing that  cau  icaipt  them  lo  hu^uUties.    We  have  besides  little 
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tloubt  thai  a  friendly  communication  ^iU  be  opened  imniediatelj* 
with  these  people,  tu  the  mutual  beucht  of  both  parties;  and  it 
would  be  wise,  in  the  tir^t  instance,  to  announce  to  both  tribes  of 
CafiVes  the  nature  of  the  itileiided  fotUB]|i«ut^>  wiitU  aaauraaMs 
peace  and  friendship.  y 
We  should  hardly  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  class  th« 
wild  beasts  among  the  *  objections'  to  the  new  settlement,  had 
not  seriously  been  assured  that  several  worthy  fannlies  had 
been  deterred  from  embarking  solely  from  this  consideration. 
We  do  indeed  recollect  reading,  in  one  of  Uie  Moinnig  i^apers, 
•  most  bitter  philippic  by  that  eminent  yoiin^  statesman,  Jolm 
Cam  Hobhouse,  Esq.  on  the  atrocity  of  ministers  in  voting 
^,000/.  Mo  enable  British  subjects  to  transport  themscKes  to 
Africa,  ituder  a  huniiug  bun,  for  the  purpose  of  ljghtin«r  tlie 
jackalis  and  tigers  of  that  country.*    It  is  uiidoubtt  dly  true  that 
Bome  of  the  emigrants  may  have  the  misfortune  to  full  in  with  and 
to  fight  a  tiger;  but  the  Cape  jarkall,  like  the  juckall  of  some 
other  countries,  will  yelp  and  make  a  great  noise  and  be  as  mis- 
chievous as  his  limited  faculties  will  let  him  ;  but  he  w  ill  not  tight, 
and  is  not  overfond  of  facing  his  antagonist.  We  wish  that  we  couid 
say  as  much  of  the  tiger,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  leopard, 
for  the  striped  tiger  does  not  exist  in  the  colony.     J'his  beautiful 
creature  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ferocious  of  his  tribe ;  he  does 
iiot  merely  spring  and  make  a  stroke  with  his  paw,  and,  if  unsuc- 
cessful, retire,  like  his  more  powerful  brother  of  l^eugal,  but  re- 
turns to  the  charge,  and  never  quits  his  object  until  he  conquers  or 
is  killed.    The  savage  and  pertinacious  ferocity  of  the  Caj)e  leo- 
pard is  well  described  in  the  following  account  given  to  Mr.  La- 
trobe  by  the  missionary  Schmitt,  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
encounter  one  of  them,  in  an  expedition  against  the  wolves. 

*  These  animals  having  done  much  mischief  at  Groent?kloof,  where 
they  even  entered  the  yard  and  took  away  a  i>heep,  and  worried  several 
beasts  belonging  tp  the  Hottentots,  we  determined  at  length  to  attempt 
j«>  find  ^t  their  Moms,  «n<l,  if  poKiblc,  t»  dfiUoy  them.  For  th^l 
patpqiet  tlm  mismiarift  Bomlv  ami  Schmitt,  with  alioQt  thirty  HaI* 
t<iintW  iPt  out  i«  tli«  mornings  towards  the  Lauwetkioof  Wl» 
wliwiJiey  arc  mo«t^  iB«t  with.  Oms  of  these  animals  was  seon  an4 
Umca  by  a  shot,  but  eic^d  adU  entered  the  bushes.  The  Hottentotf, 
liioliawed ;  but  the  missionaries,  not  expecting  to  succeed,  were  returning, 
when  llie  party  called  to  ll»t  nj,lliat  the  wounded  wolf  was  in  the  thicket. 
Brother  Schmitt  rode  back,  and  alighting,  entered  with  a  Hottentot  of 
the  name  of  Philip  Moses.  The  dog  started  some  animal,  which  those 
within  the  bushes  could  not  see ;  but  the  Hottentots  remaining  on  the 
dlltride,  pereefvio|  it  to  be  a  tiger,  celled  aloud  to  tbe  missiooary  to 
iflMi;  Ma  dMmNrc^  whh  fillip,  begpito  to  retreat  bai;kwards,  point- 
.     »  ing 
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iiig  his  gun,  an^  Tcaity  to      m  case  the  animal  made  his  aiipearancC 

Suddenly  a  tiger  spuing:  forward,  but  from  a  qaartwr  not  exp<M:ted,  ancT 
by  a  flying  leap  oter  the  bushes^  fastened  upon  the  Hottentot,  serxing 
his  nose  and  face  with  his  claws  and  teeth.    1  measured  the  di^rnnre  of 
the  place,  from  vvht'nct*  the  titter  m:i(je  his  spring,  to  lhal  on  wiiich  the 
Hottentot  stoud,  uiul  [<>uiul  it  full  Lunitv  feet,  over  l)Osht'>  Imm  six  to 
eight  feet  high,    broiher  SchniiU  ob:>etAeci,  liiul  U  ii  haU  aoi  beeo  far 
the  horror  of  the  scene,  it  would  have  been  a  most  api using  sights  tq 
behold  the  eoraged  creature  fly,  like  a  bird,  over  that  length  of  gn>uiid 
and  bushes,  with  open  jaw  and  lashing  tail,  screaming  with  the  greatest 
violence.    Poor  Philip  was  thrown'  down,  and  in  the  conflict  Uy  oow 
upon,  and  then  tinder,  the  tiger.   The  missionary  mi<;ht  easily  Imve 
eflfected  lii-H  escape,  but  his  own  safety  never  entered  his  tlKiu^liis. 
Duty  and  pitv  mtule  him  instantly  run  forward  tf»  the  assistance  «'f  the 
sutl'erer.    He  pointed  his  gun,  but  the  motions  ot  both  thr  !!nitentot 
and  the  tiger,  in  iuHjiil^  about  and  stru«:i:iin^,  nt-re  so  switY,  (hat  he 
durst  not  venture  lo  pull  ihe  trigger,  lest  he  bhuuki  injuie  l^inlip.  The 
tiger,  perceiving  him  take  aim,  iustantly  quitted  bis  hold,  worked  faim^ 
self  from  under  the  Hottentot,  and  0ew  like  lightning  upon  Brother 
Schmitr.  As  the  gun  was  of  no  use  in  such  close  quarters,  he  let  it  iall, 
and  presented  his  left  arm,  to  shield  his  face.   The  tiger  instantly 
seized  it  with  his  jaw.  Brother  Schniitt  with  the  same  arm  catching  one 
of  his  paws,  to  prevent  the  outstretching  claws  from  reaching  his  body. 
With  the  other  paw,  however,  the  tiger  continut'd  striking  towards  his 
breast,  and  tearing  his  rlotlu  s.     i'luih  fell  in  the  scufflr*,  nnd,  provi- 
flentially,  in  such  a  position,  that  the  ini-^iionary's  knee,  without  design, 
catue  to  rest  on  the  pit  of  the  tiger  s  stumach.    At  the  same  time,  he 
grasped  the  animal's  throat  with  his  right  band,  keeping  him  down  with 
all  his  might.  The  seisure  of  his  throat  made  tike  tiger  let  go  hia  h«id^ 
but  not  before  Brother  Schmitt  had  received  aootSer  bite,  nearer  the 
elbow.   His  face  lay  right  (nx  r  that' of  the  tiger^s,  whose  open  mouth, 
from  the  pressure  of  his  wind-pipe,  sent  forth  the  most  hideous,  hoarse^ 
and  convulsive  groans,  while  his  starting  eyes,  like  live  coals,  seemed  to 
flash  with  fire. 

*  In  this  situation,  Brother  Schmitt  called  aloud  to  the  Hottentots,  to 
come  to  his  rescue,  for  his  strength  was  fast  failing,  rage  and  agony 
supplying  to  the  animal  extraordinary  force,  in  his  attempts  to  disengago 
himself.  The  Hottentots  at  length  ventured  to  enter  the  thicket,  and 
oM  of  them,  soatcbiii||  the  loaded  guoy  wbicb  tw  an  the  ground,  pi»^i 
sented  it  and  shot  the  tiger,  under  the  mimionarya  band,  right  lbia>^|h 
the  heart.  His  death  was  instantaneous,  his  eyes  shut,  hii^w  feH,aiMl 
be  lay  motionless.  Had  any  life  been  left,  his  dying  struggleaiaiyM 
yet  have  proved  fatal  to  some  of  his  assailants.' — p.  306 — 308. 

The  lion  is  far  less  ferocious  in  his  disposition  than  the  leo- 
pard. Sluggish,  timid,  and  wo  might  almost  say,  cowardly,  he 
seldom,  if  ever,  attacks^  unless  hard  pressed  by  hunger,  or  sevecely. 
wounded.   While  he  remains  erect  there  is  no  dangeri  i)s  be  ji-. 
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The  Cn^e  of  Good  Hope.  '6d9 

• »  • 
ways  crouches  before  he  makes  his  spring ;  atwl  H  is  at  this 

roomeal  that  -the  Dutch  boor  u^uaUy  takes  his  aim,  and  rarely 

misses  him.    It  is  coufidently  asserted  by  these  piople  that 

he  will  not  attack  a  man  who  stands  still  and  looks  him  stMlfiistly 

in  the  fece.  This  experimenti  we  suspect,  has  not  often  been 

Blade;'  bat  it  is  certain  that  the  number  of  boors  or  Hottentots 

who  haTe  perished  by  lions  are  few  in  comparison  with  those  who 

have  suffered  from  leopards. 

The  elephant  is  an  objt^ct  of  terror  rather  from  his  immense 
bulk  than  his  ferocity.  But  the  race  have  mostly  been,  destroyed ; 
and  instead  of  five  bundled,  of  eighteen  feet  high,  being  seen  in  a 
troopy  as  idly  asserted  by  Lichtenstem,  we  may  safely  venture  to 
affirm,  that  there  are  not  in  the  whole  range  of  the  colony  of 
these  creatnres  remaining,  and  of  these  the  tallest  is  not  mne  net, 
•  The  boAdo  is  a  laige,  powerful,  and  savage  animal,  but  rarely 
attacks  imlesir  he  be  hunted.  On  beine  disturbed,  he  lakes  to  the 
thickeCs,  where  he  remains  quietly  if  not  driven  out  of  them. 
Hie  fhinoceros  appears  to  have  no  animosity  against  mankind, 
sod  seldom  shews  nimself  on  the  open  plain.  The  hippopotamus 
has  disappeared  from  the  rivers  within  the  colony,  but  is  found 
in  the  Great  Fish  River;  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  larger  kind 
of  antelopes  have  been  destroyed  or  driven  beyond  the  present 
boundaiy  of  the  colony.  We  do  not  therefore  apprehend  that,  * 
with  the  exception  of  some  partial  accidents  from  the  leopards  or 
paulben,  the  wild  beasts  will  occasion  any  great  annoyance  to 
ihe  new  setters ;  still,  however,  this  may  be  fairly  set  down  as 
a  grievance  which  will  ask  some  care  to  avoid,  (by  avoiding  the 
thickets,)  and  a  denser  population  effectually  to  remove. 

En^ishmen  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  feet  an  objection  to  the 
present  goveniment  and  laws  of  the  colony.  We  are  all  of  us 
more  or  less  the  creatures  of  prejudice,  and  an  Englishman,  per^ 
haps,  feels  none  so  strongly  as  that  in  ^vour  of  thai  by  jury;  he 
has  beea  in  the  habit,  from  infiuM^y,  of  hearing  so  much  of  its 
blessings,  that  he  thinks  it  mnecessaiy  to  inquire  into  its  merits, 
iImI  sets  down  that  as  a  most  unhappy  country  to  which  it  is 
^^ftnedt — ^We  granted  to  the  Dutch  the  exercise  of  their  laws  amf 
their  religion  by  capitulation ;  we  have  continued  them  this  in-  ] 
dulgence  to  the  present  day ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  Eng- 
lishman has  yet  had  just  cause  to  complain  of  the  oppression  or 
injustice  of  the  one,  or  the  intolerance  of  the  other.  If  any  such 
complaint  occur,  we  df)ubt  not  it  will  be  heard  and  redressed; 
in  the  mean  time  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  new  comers  to 
know,  that  the  chief  ruagistnite  of  the  district  in  which  they  are 
to  be  settled  an  Kuglishman.  The  tirst  step  to  the  general  in- 
tmduction  of  oi^r  laws  and  manners  will  be  that  of  introducing  the 
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Je^Bgli^  laiigiiaire.  \\  tM-annot  Iieif)  regret  tin  that  thh  impuilant 
point  is  niuisl  miwiscU mi!  Imikt'd  in  all  our  cc)ri(|ucsts ;  yet  ii 
mij^Ut  t  asii\  be  cdecteii,  aud  wulitmi  aiiv  v  i(»lt>ii(  <'  lo  flie  frt  linii^s 
^  the  I  ;)uquerod  :  let  but  ail  oliicial  dui  uiiu*iilj»,  all  ie«ii>tf  »s, 
title-tlei ds,  iu>ti  iiiuiuu»  lur  convey uig  and  securing  properts, 
made  ui  iht  iaigliith  laujgoage,  aiid  tW  mat  geuenitiuu  WAii 
i;orue  iluj;lisluiieii. 

'i'here  arc,  howevor,  two  evils  in  the  c<duiiy,  wim  li  art  i)ot 
ujvrciv  ideal, — ilta  muiinjioly  ot"  tljc  East  India  Cuuip<»u>,  anU 
lUe  dt|iu  cialiou  of  the  p  i)»ri  <  iirreiicy. 

'I  lie  l.dnt  ludla  Cuii4»aiiy  lia\(  ,  tnnii  the  fin»t,  sbewo  thcm^ 
selves  untrieiidly  towards  th|.<>  dcuU  nit  ul,  iRi  ause  (as  it  is  Hip- 
posed)  the  guveninieut  refused  to  transfer  tiie  sovereignty  ot'  ii  t(^ 
tbeiu ;  yet  it  has  been  of  infinite  itiipuuance  to  their  bonndless 
possespton«!  in  liidia,  aiitl  may  ultimately  be  the  safety  of  ih( n. 
f  he  Coiiipaiiv  have  the  exclusive  privilege  ul  huppUiiig  the  colouy 
vvith  liuiia  aihi  China  goods^  which  are  doled  out  m  monthly  sales 
by  ati  ajjenl  sliUuuedut  Cape  Towu,  who  lakes  espieial  care  not 
to  glul  liic  in;u  ket.  The  removal  of  this  reslrictiuu,  and  placing 
the  Cape  oil  a  luuUiig  with  the  Ihitish  plantations  ni  North 
Ameiica,  would  materially  tend  U>  raise  it  to  an  opulent  lolou^*, 
and  to  one  of  the  iirst  commercial  stations  in  the  universe. 

'file  depreciated  paper  currency  of  the  Cape  is  a  \eiy  serious 
evil,  >vhich  presses  hard  on  all  the  colonists,  but  mute  especially 
on  those  in  public  situations  with  fixed  salaries  \  and  is  deeply  fejt 
by  all  who  are  concerned  in  trade,  and  mercantile  transactions. 
Fur  some  years  past  it  has  fluctuated  from  80  to  130  per  cent* 
discount,  so  that  no  one  can  be  certaio  for  six  months  together 
of  the  real  state  of  hti  property.  As  the  greater  part  of  this 
paper  was  issued  by  the  Bnti»h  government,  it  seems  but  reason- 
ahjc  that  every  possibly  means  thonkl  be  taken,  in  order  to  briusr 
il  back  to  its  ofigiltal  valuie  of  five  rix-cbUars  to  the  poii»| 
sterling.  Thi«  will  no  doubt  happen  w  henever  the  vahia  ol  thf 
exports  ahull  exceed  th^t  of  the  iioiMrts;  billL  vhi|e  taetckm^ 
jjiea  under  the  nmmty  of  purchMiag  hilU  for  refuiUwioe^  tht 
evil  will  cootmue  to  be  felt,  k  might  tend  ia  aeme  degree  to 
aUbviate  the  evil,  if  tlie  money  to  be  repeid  to  the  cmigraolp 
by  the  govenuoeul  were  issued  k  hiUi  on  hpa  Majesty  s  tneer 
•ury. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  principel  oihjectioiii,  red  and  imnr 
ginary ,  to  the  colonicatioQ  of  the  Cape,  it  only  r^mins  for  os  to 
describe  briefly  the  district  in  which  k  is  proposed  to  place  th| 
emigrants ;  and  to  hiquiie  to  what  extent  the  colony  is  capable  <^ 
receiving  an  additioiMl  population. 

'Ilic  spo(  mteoded  for  tbenii  in  the  iiet  iiwlaQoe,  ia  called  hy 
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Dutchy  the  Zuurevehl^  or  sour-^rass  plaius,  but  hv  ihe  Enir- 
li»b,  Albany.  It  lits  between  tlie  Siuiday  and  liic  Cijeat  Fish 
Kivcrs,  nearly  500  miles  to  the  eastward  of  iht*  Cape  peuiu- 
Bula,  aud  stretches  about  70  niilrs  along  tlie  bne  of  the  sea- 
coast,  by  :>0  nihinii,  containiiiL:;  afxiiit  '20(Xi  square  niih  v,  or 
l,580,<  )()n  ai  res,  of  whieh  280,000  wvdy  perhaps,  at  this  tune,  \m 
<Keupir(l  by  ,>n  (ji  (M)  hiinilies:  the  remaiunig  million  will  be 
disf)oj>able;  and  of  tins  liu-  i:i  eater  portion  is  convertible  to  uselul 
purpust^s;  the  riim;«  d  i>ui»iiiiit9  of  the  luli^  iie  favourably  for 
?herp  and  <  atlK  ;  llu  ir  ij;eiiily  sh>pinu;  suit  .s  for  vineyards;  and 
die  plains  und  valies s  Un  grain,  pttl-^f',  aililicial  srrasses,  and  culi- 
nai)  vegetables.  The  surface  ot  district  is  beautifully  varie- 
gated by  hill  and  dale,  and,  what  is  rarely  met  w  ith  in  other  parts 
of  the  colony,  it  is  toleralily  well  covered  with  a  iluck  coarse  grass, 
vUiich,  being  sufFered  to  wither  on  tiic  grcumd  from  year  to 
year,  springs  up  uiiii  iliaL  rankness  which  has  given  name  to  the 
district.  U  hen  the  Caftrcs  were  in  possession  of  these  plains, 
tlieir  custom  was  to  set  fire  to  the  grass,  which  spreading  over 
stvnal  scpiare  miles,  liiaile  the  whole  surface,  when  the  ruius 
can]f,  wear  the  aji|M'aranre  of  a  ikld  of  vounp^  com. 

i  lie  plains  ul  Albany  are  interspei  s( d  w  ith  line  clumps  t»f 
vigorous  brushwood,  mixed  wuli  trees  of  a  considerable  size,  having 
all  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman's  park  in  England  ;  and  the  deep 
rairines  near  the  sea-coast  are  choked  up  willi  forests  of  a  .supt  - 
rioc  growth.  The  whole  district  is  intersected  by  several  streams 
of  water  flowing  from  north  to  south,  besides  a  number  of  stream- 
lets and  springs  which  have  never  been  openedi  or  prevented  from 
nioning  to  waste. 

The  nearest  bay  to  the  settlement  is  that  of  Zwart-Kops,  of 
AI«;oa,  which  though  open  to  the  south-flail -or  summer  windf^ 
aioHs  food  and  safe  anchorage ;  the  only  inconvenience  being 
ifce  almost  perpetual  surf  which  rolls  upon  the  beach  during  their 
CQ^imiance.  The  bar  of  Zwart-Kops  is  aitemaldy  open  and 
daaadj  but  the  rivari  withi»  the  bar,  is  navigable  by  small  vesseb 
Iht  sewal  miles.  Near  ils  bank  has  recently  been  estabUshed 
a  aev  t«mii»  called  Uttenhagc,  which  is  also  the  name  of  the  whole 
district^  Ibrmerly  a  part  of  Graaf  Reynet.  Here  is  the  residence 
of  the  local  magistrate  or  landrott.  For  the  present,  therefore^ 
this  place  will  be  the  general  mart  for  the  new  settlers;  but  as 
population  multiplies,  and  the  surplus  produce  increases,  some  of 
the  rivers  will  no  doubt  be  made  accessibie,  and  fishing  towns  or 
villages  be  esublished  along  the  shore  of  Albany.  TIm coasts  of 
the  cokmy  every  wher«  abound  with  a  variety  of  good  esci!^lent 
fish,  which,  except  in  the  bays  near  the  Cape,  have  never  been 
molesled.   So  little  indeed  do  either  the  Hottentots  or  the  Caffires 
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know  or  care  Ahoxxt  ti^li^  th^i  they  have  uot  a  single  embarkation 
of  anv  kind,  not  even  a  canoe,  ffoia  the  Cape  Point  to  Ddagoa 
B.iv.  The  boor  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  makes  a  parlv  ot 
pleasure  to  near  the  moullis  of  the  rivers,  and  ill  hinuslied  a* 
he  is  with  tislunor  tackle,  he  is  always  successful.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  theieioie,  ihat  among  the  families  about  to  proceed,  will 
be  found  a  few  iishermen  by  profession.  Besides  the  certainty  oi 
an  abundant  supply,  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  obtaining 
salt  in  any  quantity  from  the  salt-pans  of  Uiltnhage,  or  mdeed 
with  great  facility  by  the  mere  evaporation  of  sea-vMiler. 

The  rivers  that  flow  through  Albany  into  the  sea  are  the  Sun- 
day, the  liusjenvan,  the  Kareeka,  the  Kiisuwka,  the  Kowie,  and 
the  Great  Fish  Kiver,  or  Uiu  d*lnfanle  of  tlie  Portuguezc.  Tlic 
last  is  perhaps  th<*  only  one  that  will  a*  it  nit  vessels  of  burden. 

ithin,  it  IS  uf  sutlicient  depth  and  eapaeiU  fur  the  largest  ships 
of  war;  but,  like  all  the  rivers  on  this  coast,  its  mouth  is  crossed 
by  a  bar  of  sand.  We  doubt,  however,  v\  Ik  ilier  it  has  been 
examined  since  the  colony  came  into  oui  IkhkIv  .  the  presumption 
is,  that  vessels  of  considerable  burden  nia\  pass,  otherwise  the 
Portuguc/e  uould  searccly  have  erected  a  luil  at  its  entrance  fur 
thc  ii  protection.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  ca>e,  it  will  be  of 
infinite  advantage  to  the  settlers  of  Albanv  ,  as  a  harbour  from 
which  they  will  at  all  times  be  able  to  export  their  produce,  and 
to  open  a  trade  with  Mozambique,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  Mad^-^ 
i;ascar,  whence  cattle  may  be  imported  in  any  quantity  at  a  vegr. 
trifling  expense.  '  ,  t 

Besides  these  rivers  and  their  several  braoches,  numerous^ 
springs  of  water  are  met  with  in  all  the  finely  wooded  dells,  whidi 
still  remain^  as  the  boors  fuuiid  them,  in  a  state  of  oatnre.  Witoia 
iand,  on  the  northwiudi  Atbtllj  it  skirled  by  thickets  of  Insiiriant 
growth,  abounding  with  aloes,  euphorbias^  and  other  socciilept 
plants,  and  extending,  with  few  nitemijitioiM,  thirty  or  forty  milet 
in  depth;  not  one  foot  of  wkitih  has  ever  been  cleared — btcaoae^. 
ns  the  boors  alleged,  the'nulky«aphori>ia»j»«t  ont  tbe  fimwIiMi 
^ever  tbey  attempted  to  burn  thethickiets.*  The  few  nhtfilMmf slfcitt 
^el  remain  take  shelter  in  these  coppicesi  in  wfaicb  ate  alio  found 
ibe  virions  beasts  of  prey  peculiar  to  this  part  of  Afiricn.  Not 
many  years  ago  the  plains  of  Albany  literally  swarmed  with  earns 
of  all  kinds;  but  the  number  of  troops  which  have  of  late  been 
atationed  there,  the  incursions  of  the  CiJrref,  and  abovn  all,  the 
Hottentots  collected  at  a  missionary  estehlithmeni  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  Kasowka,  have  very  considerably  thbned  them. 

From  the  geperal  view  which  we  have  teken,  it  k  «vid^t  tknt 
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iHf  colony  iffMds  nple  icopelsr  in  etiMMdii. '  hn 

dMmg  ARmiij,  tlim  m  not  Im  IhMivdFfeii'iniaioDS  6f  acret 
of  unoeoipied  and  cultivable  huM,  Midi<i  ttite  doles  tibal 
iteooBt  of  an  inferior  quali^-^en  extent  of  territory  capabto  of 
affcHdiag  an  affluent  provision  ibr  seventsr  tbonsand  industriotta 
and  agricnknral  families.  The  loan-iarms,  in  present  occupation, 
nmonnt  in  number  to  nearly  S300;  in  quantity  to  eleven  millions 
af  acres.  If,  under  a  better  system,  these  ftirms  were  parceled 
on^  and  each  made  to  support  but  one-tenth  part  of  the  number 
of  persons  residing  at  Gnadendial,  itself  once  a  loui-farm,  they 
womd  give  employnient  and  maintenance  to  a  population  of 
170,000  sonis,  instead  of  20,000,  the  utmost  number  residing  on 
tfiem  at  present,  including  slaves  and  Hottentots:  and  if  to  the 
numbers  employed  in  agriculture,  we  add  the  tradesmen  and  arti-* 
ieers  in  the  towns,  those  occupied  in  the  fisheries,  and  the  coast- 
ing^mdOy  we  nmy  safely  conclude,  that  the  colony  is  capable  of 
supporting  a  population  little  short  of  a  million  of  souls. 

llM  many  of  the  neglected  and  wholly  uncultivated  loan* 
farms,  now  in  the  possession  of  Dutch  boots,  will  fall  into  the 
hands  of  more  active  and  industrious  proprietors,  can  scarcely 
be  a  matter  of  doubt,  or  regret.  Hemmed  in  on  every  side,  and 
all  his  old  habits  broken  in  upon,  the  boor,  finding  that  neither  he 
nor  his  cattle  can  any  longer  take  their  accustomed  ran;;e,  nor 
Hottentots  be  procured  to  attend  his  flocks  and  herds,  will  be  too 
happy  to  dispose  of  his  interest  in  the  land,  and  betake  himself 
behind  the  Snowy  Mountains,  to  that  delightful  retreat,  among^ 
die  Bosjesmans,  recommended  by  Mr.  Burcbell. 

To  tDOse  British  farmers,  and  others,  who,  having  small  capi- 
lab  to  cany  with  them,  may  proceed  on  their  own  account,  and 
select  their  own  situation  in  tlie  colony,  either  by  purchase  or 
grant,  we  would  particularly  recommend  some  of  the  following 
positions  as  most  likely  to  meet  their  purpose.  To  the  north- 
ward, Zwartland,  Twenty-four  Rivers,  and  Picquetberg,  all  excel- 
lent for  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  wine,  and  in  the  nciglibour- 
hood  of  Saint  Helena  and  Saldanha  bays — To  the  eastward,  the 
battles  of  the  Breede  river,  and  the  plain,  through  which  it  flows 
froitn  Waveren  to  the  sea-coast,  both  well  adapted  for  the  eulture 
of  griin,  which  can  be  transported  to  St.  Sebastian's  bay,  by  the 
said  river, ^'?«/  mm',  for  the  first  time,  discovered  to  be  navi^rable 
by  Vessels  of  considerable  burden,  thirty  or  forty  miles  into  the 
interior! — On  the  same  coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mossel^ 
Plettenberg  and  Algoa  bays,  where  the  soil  is  tit  for  any  species 
of  culture — and  lastly,  the  shores  of  the  Knysna  harbour,  situate 
about  twenty  miles  on  the  Cape  side  of  Plettenberg's  bay,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  ouly  forests  of  timber  in  the  whole  co- 
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lany.  The  entrance  into  this  secure  harbour  is  about  two  hundred 
and  t'i<;hty  yards  in  width,  the  tieptli  of  waler  twenty-one  iV'et,  and 
it  derjH"n.s  and  widens  within  to  a  spacious  lake,  communicatinix 
by  a  river  with  the  best  part  of  the  lorest,  and  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  and  fertih-  country,  occupied  at  present  by  two  pensons, 
one  of  whom  is  an  Englishman,  who,  in  possession  of  another 
Mount  Edgecombe,  with  his  black  wife,  and  tliree  or  four 
dingy  daugliters,  has  adopted  all  the  slovenly  habits  of  a  Dutch 
boor.  A  place  so  situated,  and  90  admirably  adapted  for  a  dock- 
yard, or  ship-building  establishment,  for  the  coast  tisherv,  and, 
abo\e  all,  as  a  central  mart  lur  the  coasting  tradei  canuot  ioug re- 
main in  Its  present  state. 

We  shall  mention  but  one  spot  more,  and  that  chietiy  with  a 
view  to  shew  how  much  this  neglected  colony  is  open  to 
improvement,  and  huu  little  its  advantages  appear  to  be  under- 
Stood.  On  the  coast  of  the  Cape  pennisula,  within  ten  miles 
of  the  capital,  is  an  excellent  harbour,  completely  land-locked, 
and  perlectly  secure  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,(the  bottom  sandv, 
with  good  anchorage,)  ami  (  apahlc  of  holding  at  least  twenty- 
sail  of  the  line.  Such  i^  Hout  bav!  It  abounds  with  a  •rreat  va- 
riety  of  good  fish,  and  numerous  rills  from  the  wooded  ravines 
on  either  side  unithig  in  the  middle,  How  in  a  clear  and  copious 
stream  down  a  beautifid  valley,  containing  at  the  least  .j(XX> 
acres;  the  whole  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  one  man,  whose 
house,  situated  near  the  margin  of  the  bay,  is  surrounded  bv  a  few 
roods  of  corn-land  and  vineyards;  the  rest  being  a  complete  wil- 
derness, overgrown  w  ith  what  in  India  would  be  called  jungle. 
Thirty  industrious  English  families,  with  a  hundred  acres  ap- 
portioned to  each,  would,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  con- 
vert this  unprofitable  desert  into  a  periect  paradise. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  dwell  on  the  political  and 
conincrcial  importance  of  a  colony  so  happily  situated  as  that  of 
th»  Cape,  commandiug,  by  its  position,  a  ready  communication 
with  eveiy  part  of  the  civilized  world,  and  which,  if  deemed  ad- 
▼uable,  might  be  made  the  great  entrepot  of  the  eastern  and  wes- 
tern  hemitpheres.  ^  But  we  cannot  pass  in  silence,  one  of  the  be- 
aeficial  renilts  which  we  anticipate  firom  the  eitended  coloniza- 
tMm  of  the  Cape,  namely,  that  of  the  improved  condition  of  the 
bordering  Caffires.  The  example  of  en  industrious  population  of 
Europeans  will  not,  we  are  persuaded,  be  thrown  away  on  this  well 
disposed  and  fine  race  of  men ;  on  the  contrary,  we  augur  that,  when 
they  shall  have  a«l|usted  thehr  disputes  among  themictoes,  they  will 
cheerfully  set  about  the  cultivation  of  a  grateful  soil,  not  with 
coarse  millet  and  bitter  gourds,  as  heretofore,  but  with  prodoe^ 
tions  of  a  more  usefol  and  salutary  nature.  These  people,  being. 
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CDtMj  free  ftbm  idolatrous  prmudkjes,^  would  hm  ready  to  em* 
bnce  Ae  bciievoleiit  domrines  of  Cfariidanity ;  and  this  field  will 
Miinps  beoocupied  by  tlie  Moraviiiiui,  though  we  much  fear  that 
Metfaodisti  of  a  less  useful  character  have  already  got  the  start  of 
them.  These  enthusiastic  ranters  have  spread  themselves  over  the 
coloDy  and  gone  beyond  its  limits^  encouraging  idleness  by  in* 
ilroctiiig  the  natives  in  their  own  peciiliur  doctrines^  and  iii  nothing 
dNirasts  hut  too  apparent  in  their  filthy  and  wretched  establish- 
iMBts,  swarming  with  Hottentots  still  m  a  state  of  nakedness,  or 
a  their  ancient  sheep-skin  clothing,    instead  of  expressing  their 
gratitude  to  their  Creator  in  hytmis  mihI  hoiij;s,  ilie  Methodist  Hot- 
leolOtsdo  nothing  but  whimper,  whine,  and  groan,  which,  one  of 
their  teachers  told  Mr.  La t robe,  *  was  considered  as  n  sign  of 
COliTiction  by  the  power  ot  the  word,' — '  though  I  don't  think/ 
add  a  Hottentot  to  this  gentleman,  *  that  there  is  any  great  good 
la  our  ^roanin^  so  much.' 

>;h(iulti  ihe  CatYre&  however,  contrary  to  our  expectation,  con- 
tmuc  to  commit  depredations  on  the  new  settlers,  their  certain 
expulsion  from  the  plains  of  the  coast  and  behind  the  mountains 
win  necessarily  be  the  consequence,  llie  possession  of  the  coun- 
try intervening  between  the  Great  Fish  river  and  Delagoa  bay, 
skirted  by  a  sea-coast  of  about  six  hundred  miles,  has  alwavs 
tempted  the  cupidity  of  the  Dutch  boors.    A  party  of  these  ])eo- 
ple,  ul)o  WLiit  in  search  ot  the  sl!H)\vreckcd  crew  of  the  (  jrosvir- 
lior  Jmiiaman,  travelled  about  jOO  iiiiK  s  licyond  the  limits  of  tiie 
cofooy.  They  crossed  upwards  of  thirty  considerable  rivers  inter- 
secting the  plains  in  their  way  to  the  sea,  passed  through  several 
magnitkent  forests,  and  traversed  an  uiuiulating  surlace  of  hill 
and  dale,  finely  clothed  with  grass,  and  abounding  in  every  de- 
^rrif)tif)ii  nt  game,  from  the  elephant  to  the  hare,  but  so  destitute 
i  Uie  iiumuii  species,  that  for  twelve  days  together  they  did  not 
ui4L«t  with  a  sini^ic  straggler. 

At  length  however,  after  travelling  about  400  miles,  thcv  fell 
ia  with  an  interesting  party  dwelling  in  villages,  on  the  XmwVs  of 
fhe  Mogasie  river,  under  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Caml)oosa. 
1  hese  people  called  themselves  ilamboonas.   They  had  fair  com- 
pleikms.  ioclinin<y  to  a  vellowish  tint,  nnd  their  loni:  black  coarse 
liair  was  frizzled  out  so  as  to  cive  the  appearance  of  a  turban, 
i'heir  European  and  Hindoo  ftatuies  made  it  probable  thai  tljey 
were  the  milled  descendants  of  some  unfortuuntc  |n ople  who  had 
been  wreckcfl  on  the  coast ;  which  seemed  afterwards  to  be  put 
out  of  doubt  by  the  appearance  of  three  old  white  women,  who,  • 
bowevef,  CQuld  give  no  account  of  themselves,  liaving  lu  all  proba-  - 
Ulliy  been  children  when  wrecked.    Tlie  number  consisted  of 
ihoiit  iDtir  hundred ;  they  had  extensive  gardens  of  millet,  m a  i/e, 
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sugRT-cane  phntationsy  sweet  potatoes,  and  other  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, with  some  cattle^  and  appeared  to  be  living  in  qniot  and 
comfort ;  which  furnishes  no  slight  proof  of  tUe  iDuliensive  conduct 
and  character  of  the  Caffres. 

The  Dutch  pretend  (but  we  are  sure  the  Enghsh  will  set  iip 
no  such  claims)  that  this  beautiful  country  belongs,  by  purchase, 
totbecolony.  Their  historian  Kolbe,  w  e  recollect,  asst  i  ts  the  same 
tiling, and  says,  that  their  High  Mightinesses  cjavp  ](>,()( K)  LMuldere 
(l,8(X)/.)  worth  of  toys  for  the  whole  coimii  v,  troin  Mosbel  bay 
to  Mozambique,  that  is  to  say,  about  500,000  squan  nwlv^  '  They 
might  just  as  well  have  extended  their  purchase  to  the  straits  of 
fiabelinandel. 

But  it  is  not  the  Dutch  onlv  who  have  C()\<  tr(l  the  Caffre 
country.  The  same  Benjanun  Mout,  whom  we  iiieiilinnrd  above,* 
stronclv  recommrndtd  t«>  Mr.  President  Adams  the  tormation 
of  a  settlement  in  a  country  which,  he  ^avs,  '  abounds  lu  timber 
oi  thr  f)est  f]uality ;  possesses  many  excellent  harbours :  is  bK  s<ed 
with  the  richest  pasturage ;  that  feecfs  innumerai)k  lu  rdi*  ot  llie 
finest  rattle  ;  whose  lands,  during  the  season  favourable  to  vei^e- 
tatioii,  ai  «  earpetled  with  t^mvers  that  perfume  the  siii  rounding 
atmosphere;  and  w  liose  siiores  are  }i(  f|vu  riled  by  libii  ot  every 
quality  and  decription.'  At  tliat  time,  liowever,  the  American 
govriinneut  had  not  extended  its  ambitious  view.s  ljr\ond  its  owti 
continent:  but  now,  when  they  aj)pear  to  be  prowhng  aljout  in 
search  ♦)[  tuieign  establishments,  in  the  VV^est  Indies,  the  ^Jedite^- 
mnean,  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  we  should 
not  be  greatly  surprized  if  thev  discovered  the  Purtugueze  settle- 
ment of  Delagoa  bay  to  be  convenient  for  their  commercial  uUer- 

conrse  with  India  and  China.  Di  meliora !  Thou<rh  we  do  not 

much  admire  the  Portugueze  system  of  colonization,  we  yet  pre- 
fer it  to  that  of  America,  as  exemplified  by  '  David  Porter,  Esq.' 
(the  only  specimen  with  which  we  are  acquainted)  at  Nooaheevah, 
where  that  redoubted  commander  put  to  death  one  part  of  the  in- 
habitants in  order  to  obtain  a  plea  for  plinidering  Uie  rest. 

•  St  e  p.  fSO.  T^t-Tilamin  ha*  Ihtii  ratli'T  irn rvily  dealt  with  by  «mr  rriMc^. — Not 
satisfied  with  pronuuitcing  his  Narrative  a  iitere  t'«hie,  thej  Iwvc  even  denied  the  exis- 
ttMe  of  tbe  poof  mm,  n  well  w$  of  the  good  ahip  Herculct.  Now  wt  Ihnnt  MMMthtng 
of  Captain  Stout.  He  was,  tu  be  sure,  very  iliilerate,  not  to  say  ignorant,  and  wddfrluMj 
apt  to  w  ander  into  tlii)««f  '  t>euutirul  obliquitte^'  rn  \mh\t  of  t'.ir  • ,  tor  u  hirfi  the  mercantile 
niaritie  ot  his  countrj  is  so  justly  celebrated  ;  but  he  cvfUini^'  uul  not  Ut^rvc  to  be 
■llogieiher  Minihilated.  *We  can  uaore  our  aceplicai  brathirn.  llitt not  only  witncaied 
tbe  appaMranct;  of  Captain  Stout  and  ytmc  of  his  crow  at  the  C  ipr,  t^ut  tlitit  we  saw. 
with  our  own  ryes, , the  wreik  of  ihr  Mercnlcs  on  the  rnn^r  of  Calfrarn,  ^n<\  on  the 
precise  spot  indicated  by  the  Captain  :  his  tcstitnon^,  tlierrturt%  tc  tlic  umetai  appear- 
■net  of  tbe  ceiyitrjr.  and  to  the  bttmMify  of  the  C»ff(c%  it  beyond  tlie  pombiKij  of' 
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j^ET.  XII. — De  r Admim$t ration  de  la  Justice  Crimtneile  en  An- 
gieterre  et  de  P Esprit  du  GouvernemetU  Anglais.  Par  M. 
Cottu,  Cooseilier  k  ia  Cour  Ro^ale  de  Paris,  a  Paris.  182U.* 
pp.  317. 

f  T  not  n  little  remarkable  that,  nt  the  very  moment  vhcn  tlie 
mi'^rliu  \ (uis  and  the  ignorant  anionp:st  us  at  e  itiHiislriously  em- 
ployed Hi  slandering  the  Institutions  under  which  Enj^huul  lias  at- 
tained so  large  a  shax  of  individual  happiness  and  national  giury, 
the  otlTrr  '  na*ions,  not  so  blr*^!  n«  she/  should  look  upon  them 
With  wontler,  respect,  and  enuilatKm  ;  and  that,  after  thirty  years 
of  r<M»lution  in  which  every  theory  and  mode  of  government  have 
been  tried  in  turn,  the  French  themselves  should  beem  to  direct 
their  serious  atteiitioti  to  the  sober  and  practical  couvemeoce  ol 
the  Bfiti^h  coubtitution. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  revoluii(»n  ihcy  pro- 
fessed this  principle  of  imitation,  and,  in  their  aiigiomane  ardour 
for  freedom,  ea2:erly  applauded  and  demaiuled  the  three  great 
principles  upon  winch  the  liberties  of  England  arc  built — a  repre- 
sentalJAC  1<  trivjlatinc,  liiu  Ireedom  of  the  press,  and  the  trial  by  jury. 
They  hasteiKMi,  therefore,  to  establish  these  names  as  parts  of 
their  constitution;  but  they  bad  not  patience,  nor  h  isure  if  they  had 
had  patience,  nor  tlie  means  if  they  had  had  leisure,  to  mtroduce 
the  indispensable  preliminary  qualifications  into  their  social  and 
political  habits.  To  have  good  juiies  and  a  satisfactory  repre- 
sentative assembly,  the  manners  and  principles  of  the  class  wbicli 
are  to  compose  the  former  and  to  elect  the  latter,  must  be  previ- 
ously uubutcl  witti  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  themselves.  The 
rtsult  was  what  might  have  been  expected — they  had  the  names, 
but  not  the  things — their  freedom  of  the  press  from  1790  to  1818 
only  meant  that  the  strongest  P^rty  might  publish  what  it  pleased, 
and  its  aiitagoiiists  nothing.  Their  repreaentative  chambers  have 
hecn  all  elected  at  tlie  will  of  the  goveroment,  and  btve  all 
(uritb  the  exception  of  the  chamber  of  1816)  implicitly  and 
bttdy  obeyed  the  nod  of  their  creators.  Their  juries  have  been 
something  worse  than  nnllities,  they  have  been  the  tools  of  the 
pradooiaiaiit  party,  and  have  done  infinite  misobief  by  tcreai^ 
mgrt  tioder  their  respectable  name,  the  judicial  enormities  which 
have  been  conmiitted. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  essence  of  those  noble  institutions 
tlnnnselves  a  power  which  would  make  its  own  way,  and  create,  as 
it  were,  men  fit  to  carry  them  into  execution — ^why  then  hate  they 
not  yet  bad  tbb  effect  in  France } — ^why  were  they  still,  in  the  b»» 

*  SiKb  k  Ibr  dale  in  the  atis-pifl. 
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giniiingof  18I9>  »»s  imperfect  ami  ineffu k  i,t  ns  they  sverein  1789? — 
Simply  becnitse  France,  fioni  l7t:>yto  lb  14,  via*?  enslavedf  by /4e 
reign  of  terror,  ^vhich  paralyzed  ever}'  action  anil  bLiiunil>cd  every 
ihouglit  and  feeling,  'llie  re.s|»ectiible  classes  of  her  piojilc  xwwv 
had  fair  play;  the  sword,  the  guillotine,  and  the  dungeon  were 
the  only  lawgivers  of  France;  and  juries  were  swoni  only  to  sanc- 
tion— and  deputies  assembled  only  to  approve — aiui  llie  prens  was 
tolerated  only  \\lnle  it  a|>plauded — liie  system  of  the  dutj^eon^ 
^he  guillotine,  and  the  swoi  d. 

The  bursting  of  the  iiuonaparte-bubble  restored  to  France  the 
use  of  her  eyes,  her  ears,  and  her  luni^ue,  but,  like  the  patient 
cuuclied  for  cataract,  .^he  did  noL  quite  cuiiiprehend  the  naLiire  of  her 
new-born  senses,  and  for  the  last  four  years  she  has  beeu  toiteriog, 
and  uiopiiicr  her  way.  At  every  step  iiuieed  she  seems  to  ac- 
(juiie  an  lucrtase  ui  strength  and  light,  and  whatever  mav  he  her 
future  destiny,  and  through  whatever  troubles  she  may  have  >tL  lu 
fltruggle,  it  may  be  conluleuilv  expected  that  any  future  reign  of 
tenor  can  be  but  momentary,  aiul  iliat,  (inally,  the  represenluiive 
sviteui,  and  the  trial  by  jury,  will  be  inseparably  interwoven  m  iifi 
the  national  system,  and,  lu  good  liiue,  auial^auiale  Lheuisclve!»  wiib 
the  national  charaeler. 

A  ministry  such  as  we  now  see  in  France,*  without  public  weight 
or  private  forttme,  vvidiout  services,  talents,  or  friends,  Lrmmiing 
and  shuffling,  and  kept  only  on  its  legs  by  mere  favouritism, 
is  not,  we  thinks  unlikely  to  bring  the  Freoch  to  a  sense  of  na- 
Uonal  dignity,  as  the  drunken  Helots  were  exhibiled  before  the 
jrouth  of  Sparta  to  teach  them,  by  the  contrast,  the  dignity  of  so- 
Wiety  and  freedom.  *  Maiheur  (as  their  own  provei^  siys) 
oom  i  qud^  dmtf  and  tbb  good,  at  leai^  inll  ba  derited 
from  the  weaknesi  aiid^  folly  of  the  preaeat  mmiftty,  that  a  mora 
hold  and,  at  the  came  time,  temperate  discueaioii  of  their  political 
and  moral  inlereats  beeomesevery  hour  more  neccaaary  and  moreeasy. 
An  ttitnuroyalist  admioiitration  might  move  too  slow,  and  an  iillra> 
liberal  adminiytration  too  fast;  hut  Ihoae  who,  like  die  Sieur  da 
Case  and  hiacreatures,  have  no  authority  but  what  thdr  places  give 
them,  and  who  are  only  anxious  to  keepdiose  places,  are  obl%ed  to 
flatter  and  to  conciliate  both  parties,  and  to  balan^  them  oneagamit 
the  other ;  but  while  they  are  doing  tUs,  tbey  are  leaching  these 


*  Even  while  wc  write,  the  account  reaches  us  of  a  new  change  in  the  imiuatry, 
which  affords  addilimial  pruuf  and  weight  to  wfiai  wc  have  said  ;;t  nv;  .  About  thirtcrn 
raooUu  a|{o,  tiie  kiiig'»  Javourite,  M.  Cazt*,  bud  power  tu  turn  out  ilic  I'liute  Miiii^ter,  the 
tecfctsiy  of  St«te  for  ihe  Hone  Oepartmcfit^  ind  the  MbSiter  of  Fbance,  brcause 
tlwjr  <leaM  a  cbango  iit  the  olnclMa  law,  vririflk  he  opfXMed;  «ad  new  he  hat  had 
po-  rr  to  turn  O'lt  th-  ir  three  5ucce>5ur5,  for  opppfinc:  thr  ■  tmr  rhanjre  in  the  MOft. 
;aw,  which  iie  now  dcdire*!  Wi^i  a  vaofktsjf  oi  a,  rr^feseaUtiire  constitotion  ? 
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iciidtoing  parties  and  the  naiioa  hum,  to  turn  them.  oat. The 'great 
httm  wUcli  the  French  hnve  y€i  to  learn  is, — that  the  wy^Jtetn  of 
ckK>9iii|  nunulen  by  peraonal  favour  is  absolutely  incompatible 
with  a  repremtative  govemmentyand  thali  to  have  sufficient  weight 
tad  aulhon^y  an  admuitttratioii  must  have  a  laige  party  in  the 
oeaaby,  and,  consequently,  a  respectable  portion  of  what  is  called 
public  opinion.  Convinced  as  we  are  that  whenever  die  nation 
«hall  really  be  freed  from  the  thraldom  of  fear  and  favouritism^  it 
wdl  show  itself  more  and  more  attached  to  a  legitimate  monarch 
aad  a,  r^resentative  constitution,  and  lindmg  that  M.  Cottu  unitaa 
a  spirit  of  rational  freedom  with  a  strong  attachment  to  numarchyi 
and  heheving  that  his  work  is  likely  to  give  weight  to  these  princi* 
pies,  we  cater  upon  the  examination  of  it  with  pleasure. 

M.  CotlUy  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Paris,  was 
dimcted,  it  would  seem,  by  the  ^vemment  to  make  himself 
ac^aa^a^Bd  with  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  England^  and 
nofe  especially  with  all  that  relates  to  the  trial  by  jury.  It  matters 
Jitde  h^  whom  and  with  what  intention  this  mission  was  sped.  Ila 
axecation  ia  creditable  to  M.  Cottu,  and  cannotf  we  thmk,  fail  to 
he  useful  to  France. 

At  first  sight  it  will  seem  that  M.  Cottu's  task  was  not  very 
diBcab^we  are  ourselves,  from  the  nature  of  our  law,  so  indivi^ 
dad^y  mixed  up  with  the  whole  administration  of  justice,  that  wo 
asatooapt  to  consider  that  which  we  know,  as  it  were  by  intuition, 
as  verv  easily  to  he  learned  by  others.   But  when  we  call  to  mind 
Iks  wMames  of  monstrous  absurdities  which  people,  not  otherwiaa 
dsfeientin  acnteness  and  accuracy,  publish  daily  in  France  rdativa 
la  Eogland,  and  in  England  relative  to  France — ^and  when  we  re- 
cbUbcI  the  difficulties  which  every  one  must  have  found  in  making 
himself  aci|uamted  with  even  the  commonest  customs,  and  the  most 
ordinary  habits  of  a  foreign  country  which  he  visits  for  the  first 
due,  it  will  appear  that  the  task  which  M.  Cottu  undertook  of 
kforming  himself  upon  a  subject  of  such  complexity  and  extent 
u  the  whole  of  our  jury  system,  was  one  of  extreme  mfficulty,  and 
from  which  we  confess  we  should  not,  a  prion,  have  thought  it 
posfible  that  he  could  have  extricated  himself  so  well  as  he  has 
done. 

He  was  fortunate  in  bringing  letters  of  introduction  to  some  of 
our  eminent  counsul,  and  amongst  others,  to  Mr.  Scarlett,  who 
vtjv  jutliciously  advised  him,  as  not  only  the  easiest,  but  indeed  the 
only  effectual  \\  :\\  of  fnaking  himself  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
to  attend  one  of  tlie  ciicuits  thi  n  about  to  commence,  and  to 
study  ai  uiicc  the  principles  and  the  practice,  'i  ins  advice  M. 
Cottu  very  wisely  tf)ok,  and  gratefully  acknowledges;  he  also  re- 
turns very  ample  thiuks  lo  tki;  gentlemen  of  the  oonheru  cirmu, 
•    > ' »  which 
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^imk*hii  mlUmitif  im  the  persoMil  kiadncHi  ivbieb  he  wbmh4 
Md  lli«ffeariy  tuulMioe  wiiicb  they  were  for¥rard  ca  give  to  bit  i»- 
Miircli^-^tiid  he  acquaints  us  that '  Messrs.  Scarletl  and  Gvej 
ap  good  as  to  louk  over  his  work  before  it  went  to  the  {veaa,  and 
that  Mr.  Scarlett,  in  particular,  had  withdrawn  a  tthort  time  froai 
hia  numerous  avocations^  to  correct  the  erron  into  which  he<M. 
Cottu)  hful  fallen ;  and  even  to  supply  him  widi  some  notu  vf  km 
MBHf  on  Uie  spirit  of  die  British  CanstitotKin.'---p.  vtii. 

lliis  must  not  be  taken  tf«  pied  de  /if  ietire — there  are 
perhaps  no  very  important  errors  in  M.  Cottu'si  report,  hnt 
there  are  undoubtedly  several  inaccuracies  into  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  Mr.  Scarlett  nbould  have  fallen  in  a  work  of  hU  own, 
though  it  is  probable  that  they  either  may  have  escaped  htm 
in  rmiog  that  of  another  written  in  a  foreign  language^  or  have 
beea  overlooked  and  forgiven,  as  it  were,  as  the  pauca  maeuim 
which  were  hardly  worth  correcting  in  the  great  mass  of  accorale 
facts  which  M.  0>ttu  bad  collected.  To  the  original  contributioa 
of  Mr.  Scarlett  to  this  work  we  shall  advert  by  and  bye. 

It  certainly  proves  great  kindness  and  not  less  attention  on  the 
part  of  M.  Cottu*s  English  friends,  that  he  has  made  only  such 
ttustakes.  He  intimates  (indeed  his  English  quotations  prove)  diat 
be  is  utterly  unacquainted  with  our  language ;  but  Mr.  Scarlett* 
junior,  had  the  goodness  to  assist  him  as  interpreter ;  end  he  telli 
us  he  found  that  most  of  the  gentlemen  on  dbe  circuit  spoke 
French  :*--yet  even  with  these  aids,  M .  Cottu  must  be  a  very  acule . 
and  able  man  to  have  made  his  way,  as  he  has  done,  tJi rough 
the  chaos  of  great  sessions  and  petty  sessions,  arrays  and  plead- 
ings, arraignment  and  challenges,  inipannellings,  and  verdicts  ge- 
neral and  special ;  and  to  have  givim  so  clear,  and  on  the  \vho)e  so 
correct  a  summary  both  of  the  criminal  and  nisi  prius  practice  of 
the  assizes. 

We  do  not  intend  to  follow  him  through  his  circuit — all  lliot  lie 
sees  with  wonder  is  familiar  to  us,  and  from  what  he  found  it  most 
important  to  his  purpose  to  record,  our  readers  would  derive  ihi 
new  information.  Still  less  are  we  inclined  to  pick  out,  as  lopics 
of  reproach  or  ridicule,  the  errors,  whether  in  fact  or  in  t  j>»e, 
(and  llit'ic  arc  sonic  of  bodi)  into  wliicli  lie  has  fallru.  in- 
tentions are  honest  ;  hi.s  principh  s  are  nood;  many  of  his  general 
obseivuUons  will  be  found  oni;inal  and  iiitereslinj!;; :  and  some 
comparative  views  which  he  lakes  of  the  admiiiistraiiou  of  the  law 
in  Enslnnd  and  1  rauce  are  worth  the  attention  of  both  nations. 

The  following  passajre  relative  to  the  power  of  tl)e  judges  to 
respite  convicted  criuuuals  aiifi  the  autli!  iitv  winch  their  reconi- 
iTietidatiun  has  in  determining  die  too  immciuus  questions  of  lite 
and  death  which  arise,  exhibits  towards  its  close  one  of  those 
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cffM  of  Me  to  fre  Iwve  alhuMi  Mid  *wkMi'w»  «1mM'' 
rtiber  kaie  npeetcd  from  a  pupil  of  one  of  ^  Lycto  than  A<oOi* 
a  peitonof  M.  Cottu's  age,  profesmon,  and  general  good  aenib. 

•  lliuv  the  Judges,  by  this  system,  fiml  themselves  invested  with  a 
kind  of  discretiunary  power  of  life  and  death  over  ihe  great  majority 
of  criiniiiab  capitally  convicted  by  the  jury.  I  am  well  aware  that 
tb«i  poirer  b  confined  by  practice  and  custom  within  limits  tolerably 
oarruw,  but  even  those  limitSi  so  narrowed,  would  still  be  of  alarming 
extent,  if  the  authority  were  entrusted  to  magistrates  less  indulgent 
tad  less  respectable,  if  we  reflect  that  there  are  every  year  a  thou* 
saml  or  twelve  hundred  capital  convictions  in  England,  and  that  the 
judges  have  the  power  of  deciiiing  at  their  pleasure  the  fate  of  all  those 
unhappy  person«i,  that  they  can  suspend  death  over  tlmse  twelve  hun- 
dred hea'K,  and  at  last  inflict  it  when  tliey  please, — it  will  be  conffssed 
that  there  seems  in  this  power  <;f>nu  iliinL;  [( >  >  exorbitant  to  be  ever  ex- 
lemled  to  any  man,  were  it  eien  Sott  ates  hiM^e/f** — ^p.  72. 

r\h«?!M(|  a'i  this  nlluslon  is,  the  observatinns  ibrinselvps  nre 
just,  and,  wiih  all  our  confidence  in  llie  *  iikImI^ciicc  ;;!hI  rrspec- 
tabilily'  of  our  judges,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  *  ibis  power  is 
t-^u  exorbitant.'  Thcjnd<^es  themselves,  we  believe,  would  ghully 
gel  rid  of  so  painhii  an  otiice — it  is  ouv  wbicb  does  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  (Iumh,  and  it  is  referring  to  the  feelings,  the  tem- 
per, nay,  the  infirmities  of  man,  the  most  important  duty  of  the 
law  itself.  We  remember  to  have  lieard  one  judge,  whose  con- 
science |pd  him  to  a  more  severe  exercise  of  his  duty  than  others, 
called  a  hanging  judge,  while  others,  whose  teniper  was  more  iu- 
du^ent,  were  sneered  at  as  imbecile  and  pusillanimous,  to  the 
great  and  unjust  scandal  both  of  the  judges  and  of  justice. 

The  power  of  respite  can  never  be  taken  away  from  the  judges/ 
and  ibeir  recommendation  must  always  continue  to  be  of  the 
greatest  weight  with  the  crown ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
ibe  cases  io  which  tbb  extraordinary  intervention  is  required,  ought 
to  be  narrowed  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  the  judges  should  not 
be  obliged  to  make  a  mere  mockery  of  the  highest  function  of  their 
office^tbe  gravest  and  highest  transaction  of  human  society,  by 
)Ns$ing  a  score  or  two  of  sentences  of  death,  none  of  which — as  they 
and  the  culprits*and  the  audience  too  weii  know — are  ever  likely  to 
be  etecuted.— 'Hear  how  a  scene  of  this  nature  strikes  M.  Cottu. 

'  Sentence  is  not  passed  on  each  oflfeiider  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
trial,  but  at  the  end  of  the  assises  all  the  convicts  are  placed  at  i'i>' 
bit  together— the  moment  of  passing  sentence  creates  u  painful  and 
impressive  feeling  very  dift'erent  from  the  coolness  in  which  all  the  par- 
tie?  msht  in  all  the  previous  stages  of  the  trial.  I  have  HtrfrulN-  -^Mid 
that  the  greater  number  of  capital  sentences  are  subsequently  com- 

jBapoapartft  brouglit  Tbeniistocles  on  buard  the  Bclleropliun,  in  liie  s&mc  gC|o4 
tMir  io  wmeh  H.  Coitu  brinn  Soccatn  into  the  ostle  at  York. 
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muted  (ojT  ijuMir  j|w»iahm«iit,  thmfore  the  grealer  naoilMBi  «f  ibe 

comicts  know,  to  a  loofal  certainty,  according  to  tiieir  respective  cm«» 
(he  ultimate  indulgence  which  they  are  to  receive.  Neveribtless  tbe 
judge  (obliL'rfl  *^>n  every  case  lo  pronounce  the  dreadful  sentence  of  the 
law)  coveib  Ills  hcacl  with  a  kind  ot'  bhick  coif,  exhibits  on  his  counte- 
nance tlie  e\])rt  ssii If)  of  •jolema  and  digmfied  regret,  and  addresses  the 
prisoners  m  u  severe  and  melancholy  recapilulation  of  their  offences, 
and  laments  the  necessity  m  which  society  at  large  feels  itself  placed  of 
securing  itself  from  a  continuance  of  their  crimes,  and  concludes  with 
proQOiiscing  tbe  &tal  teotencey— Init  tbii  BioaiiifQl  GenmuMiy*  tliii 
tottcbing  addKM»  thb  ditAdfttl  seDtence»  to  far  from  producing  oo  the 
ymcmm  tbe  terrible  effect  which  one  would  expect  makea  little  or  no 
tmpiession  on  penfoos  who  are  beforehand  pi^pared  to  consider  it  all 
as  an  empty  show,  and  in  their  audacious  security  to  bimve  the 
judge  in  the  midst  of  his  sentence/ — p.  11^. 

The  audmom  mcuniif  it  perhaps  a  little  eiaggesitod  Iwitllww 
OHi  be  no  doobi  that  it  is  MMnetimes  vbible,  ami — when  joined  «ilh 
the  bemimbing  frequency  of  these  occasioiis,  and  tbe  pride  wbidi 
most  of  these  unhappy  persons  place  in  receivtiig  tbeir  jcntencca 
^Hh  ecKilnesi  produces  a  good  deal  of  that  apparent  apniby  wbkh 
bad  ao  much  effect  on  M.  Cottu. 

The  following  contrast  between  the  interest  of  a  French  and 
the  calmness  of  an  English  trial  is  well  drawn. 

*  In  Kngland  the  criminal  hinrielf  pi-ays  little  or  no  pait  ]n  the  iiial  — 
be  might,  without  much  inconvenience  to  the  pr  x  rrtimi:,  be  tried  in 
effigy.  No  great  public  interest  seems  to  be  excited  <  iiher  by  tbe  app^u- 
anoe  of  the  prisoner,  who  in  general  is  placed  uith  Ids  back  totbespec- 
tators,  or  by  the  successive  cietAiil  of  the  proofs,  nor  by  any  vehenient 
defence  on  tbe  part  of  the  prisoner,  nor  by  any  efforts  on  that  ol  tbe 
judge  to  trace  the  transaction  and  elicit  tbe  truth.  There  is  no  struggle 
between  the  prosecutor  and  the  prisoner,  and  the  latter  seldom  appears 
in  any  other  character  than  that  ef  a  roan  who  looks  on,  almost  with  in- 
diiference,  while  his  lawyer  and  bis  adversaries  are  disputing  for  bis  life. 
Neither  the  sound  of  bis  voice,  growing  i^ore  hesitating  and  feebler  m 
the  proofs  seems  to  accamalate  against  him — nor  the  graduaHy  in- 
crensing  paleness  of  his  countenance — nor  tlie  swent  which  starts  tmm 
}iis  torchead— nor,  finally,  the  ov^TwhcliniiiL:;  ^iU  iki*  of  tlrrrrteci  1 
convicted  guilt— none  of  these  <^istuili  ilu-  [ft  Iihl:^  <>1  the  spec  la  tors  nor 
excite  m  their  minds  iliosc  \it  i^Hitudes  ot  pity,  horror,  vengeance,  and 
other  violent  sensaiiun^  whicii  *i  French  trial  is  sure  to  create.    In  Eng- 
land all  is  calm  and  cold — lawyers,  judges,  the  public,  nay,  tiic  pri- 
soner himself!  who  holds  little  or  no  communication  with  even  his 
counsel,  and  seems  hardly  to  be  aware  of  the  peril  in  which  he  alatidi 
or  of  the  streii^ih  of  the  case  that  is  made  out  against  him/ — p.  111. 

lietc  li^ain  M.  Cottu  is  guilty  of  a  sli**ht  exagi^eralion :  it  is  true 
that,  on  ihc  uliule,  the  more  staid  character  of  our  nuliuii,  the  mcr- 
cUul  rule  of  our  law  which  prevents  a  prisoner  being  questiuiied, 

and 
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wpA  abaw  the  small  niiaiber  of  sentences  which  m  cairieil 
iole  effect,  make  theiplerest  which  it  shewed  on  aVral  for  life  and 
death— ar  for  what  is  called  life  and  death — ^much  k«s  lively,  than 
with  cur  mote  enthusiastic  neighboufs,  where  the  accused  is' 
frequently  convicted  out  of  his  own  mouth;  where  the  judges  exbi* 
bit  lil  tbeir  arts  and  all  their  eloquence  to  entreat  or  persuade,  or, 
enliap  the  j^risoner  into  confessions,  or  contradicltoos^  and  wheru' 
tbe  contictiOBy  if  obtained^  is  generally  inflicted. 

Boi  wfattiaver  an  occasion  of  great  moment  from  the  aagniludo 
af  theoffnicei  or  of  great  interest  from  tbe  obscuri^  of  tM  case, 
or  of  gieatcuriosity  from  some  personal  circumstances^  occurs,  tbe 
feelings  exhibited  in  an  Ei^iah  court  of  justice  are,  not  perhaf>s 
ts  (|uick  at  in  a  French  auditory,  but  they  are^  at  least,  as  solemn 
and  ss  deep ;  and  we  just  mention  this  because,  we  think,  that 
M.  Cotm  has  been  induced  to  draw  general  inferences,  some 
favoiirsble  snd  some  unfavourable,  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  an 
uniiiteKstiiig  circuit,  which  certainly  are  not  true  of  the  adminis- 
tratioo  of  justice  at  large. 

Ooe  of  these  particulars  of  difference  between  the  English  and 
French  criminal  jurisprudence,  which  we  have  just  referr^  to,  M.- 
ColCu  observes  upon,  but  not,  we  think,  with  that  weight  and  at« 
leittioB  which  it  merits;  we  mean  the  interrogating,  both  ou  the 
lint  sccusation,  and  finally,  at  the  trial,  tbe  prisoner  himself.  M. 
Cattu  rather  seems  (p.  99-  and  more  decidedly  p.  26?  )  to 
reprobate  this  practice,  (in  common  indeed  with  most  oilier 
partu  of  the  criminal  process  of  France,)  as  showintr  a  too  cruel 
anxietv  to  convict  the  culprit;  and  he  even  compares  it  tu  the  tor- 
lure.  Notwithstaudinc;  the  })in  tiality  which  we  naturally  led  for 
our  ov^n  law,  and  llic  praibL'  w  ith  v\hicii  the  maxim  *  that  no  one  is 
bound  to  crin)inate  himsell    has  been  always  accoiDpanied,  we 
douliL  wlieiiier  i  ranee  ought,  in  wisdom  or  justice  or  even  iii  mercy, 
to  abrogate  tliis  practice.    It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  first  and  moit 
natural  principles  of  human  justice,  that  when  you  liave  proofs 
eoou^h  to  authorize  you  to  imprison  a  citizen,  you  should  hear  what 
he  has  to  say  m  his  defence.  '^I  lial  his  defence  may  lead  to  his  con- 
viction is  true,  but  surely  so  k  ought  if  he  be  guilty  ;  no  man  speaks 
falselv  njjaiiist  himself,  and  nn  one  but  llie  mdividual  can  truly  relate 
ill  the  circumstances  wlm  li  justire  has  a  right  to  know,  or,  at  least, 
anu'lit  to  uiqinre  niio.    In  no  case  can  it  be  supposed  Lliat  a  prisoner 
ii  to  be  f  (J  I  red  to  answer  ;  and  even  in  France  prisoners  frequently 
refu*e  tu  answer  at  all,  or  persist  iu  some  short  fornmlary  of  denial 
which  comes  to  the  snme  purpose.    Prisoners,  if  they  were  all 
?ujlty  and  all  prudent,  would  soon  learn  tbe  advantage  of  holding 
tht'ir  ton«n»<*s,  but  if  the  innocent  or  the  indiscreet  choose  to  speak, 
If  hat  pruiaple  of  justice  or  equity  forbids  us  to  e:^auiiii«  them  ? 

No 
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Jk^htmakkK^nix^  einlie  eoaHiiiiiM^  lnit«t «  pwrdcuhr daieiHiil  | 
rpiftmhrpltfte;  Ml/  g^mmny  speaking,  oo  one  bot  die  goiltf 
y^^sobMn  Mve  Imm  m  thtti  phre  Bt  Mai  ftme.  If  then  there  h^ 
evMeiM^meugh  16  ju«ri|y  the  committal  of  «  suspected  pcnoe  to 
prtMHi,  t»  tbeteigerof  tiis  morals  and  the  ruin  Of  his  character,  why 
should  k  not  authorise  the  asking  of  him,  *  Where  were  joia  on  lodt 
»  day  Why  should  he  not  tie  bound  to  explain  where  and  how  he 
passed  the  suspicious  hour?  Tnith  and  innocence  never cunMlsftl' 
by  the  consequences  of  such  an  intenogatory,  mhile  i^ujItlJSaM 
hardly  ever  escape  but  by  silence,  and  even  silence  would  be  rendered 
aletjs  effectual  refuge.  England  is  the  only  country  on  earth  wliose 
laws  forbid  such  examination ;  and  this  only  proves  additiooally, 
M.  Collu  elsewhere  remarks^  that  though  the  English  Stitutd 
Book  seems  written  in  letters  of  blood,  and  though  the  whole  svi- 
teni  of  jinisprndence  tends  to  ni;ikc  ulmost  every  crime  capital, 
there  .^eenis  lo  be  aniong"it  judc;es,  juries,  prosecutors,  lawyers,  ibe 
forms  of  the  procedure,  tfu  lules  of  evidence,  und  llic  ciicum- 
sttncos  of  the  trial,  a  liumaiie  and  general  conspiracy  lo  del  cat  the 
law  ai»(l  acquit  llie  prisoner.  We  look  w  ilii  so  much  dread  lo  any 
alteration  which  is  not  made  absoluulv  necessary  by  some  great 
and  urgent  pi  u  tical  evd,  that  we  are  far  from  wishin»»  lo  ^ce  the 
practice  of  Eii^laiid  changed,  but  we  are  pretty  conticknt  iluiit 
would  not  be  wise  to  introduce  our  pmu  iple  into  tin-  law  of 
France,  which  in  all  iitncshas  followed  ulral  appears  to  us,  ou  ab- 
stract principles,  the  more  ratimial  ( oursc. 

M.  Cottu  observes  too,  in  connexion  with  this  pni  r  of  the  sob- 
ject,  the  strange  extremities  lo  which  this  general  solicitude  toso^tflf 
the  guilty  is  pushed  ;  he  notices  ihe  difticulty  ulncli  a  prisoner  finds 
in  being  permiiied  to  plead  guilty.  Overcome  w  irli  the  < ohm: ions- 
ness  of  his  crime,  which  is  perhaps  flagrant, — ol  \\hirli  jx  rhapshe 
bears  the  very  marks  about  his  pt  rson — the  horror  ol  which  is  in 
his  connlenauce  and  the  remorse  for  which  is  cuitin<T  his  heart- 
he  disiir^  to  relieve  his  conscience  by  pleading  *iuiltj,  ; — no!  liic 
jailor,  the  crier,  the  sheriff,  the  jury,  ihe  counsel,  the  bvslanders, 
nay,  the  jnd?e  himself,  all  oppose  themselves  lo  the  words  of  com- 
punction and  of  truth  ; — the  poor  wretch  is  persnnded,  nay  Oirred, 
into  a  crime  which  he  abhors,  and  after  a  trial  (  li,  inn^rrMirh 
circuuistances,  is  a  mere  mockery)  ^le  is  sent  into  tlif  r>tiur  worlti 
with  a  falsehood  m  his  mouth,  a  falsehood  prompted  by  his  jiui:;?' 
This  surely  is  laineirtable;  this  surelv  is  not  mercy:  True  anci 
rational  mercy  should  conceal  its  feelings  on  such  an  occasiODi 
and  not  interfrre  between  a  dying  man  and  his  conscience.  * 

^1.  Cottu  gives  a  detail  cirnr  and  accurate  einiugh,  though  ra- 
ther superficial,  of  our  coui  is  aud  llirir  pi (K'eefhnixs — -he  mnkes  te>^" 

mistakes  ol  any  importance^  either  iq  pnacipie  or  practice^  as  to 
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tbo&e  wbidi  he  himself  saw,  but  in  others  be  is  {lot  quite  so  for- 
tunate.  Siirely  it  could  not  have  been  Mr,  Scarlett  who  gave  him 
the  following  account  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  which  the 
highest  and  most  important  object  of  that  Court  is  wholly  over* 
looked,  and  its  general  practice  considerably  misrepreftented  .-^ 

'  A  fourth  Court  is  called  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  which  peco* 
litrly  belong  the  afiairs  of  minors  and  bankrupts,  and  questions  of 
injunction;  but  another  object  of  its  authority  is,  as  a  Court  of  Equity, 
CO  interfere  in  behalf  of  a  debtor  when  two  ditferent  actions  are  brou2ht 
it  once  against  him,  without  (the  matter)  havinij  been  ))articularly  spe- 
cified in  liie  contract,  as  v\  hen  a  creditor  having  a  mt«ilga^e  on  his 
(his  debtor's)  lands,  ninl  bcinfr  able  lu  sell  the  estate,  should  aUo  jjio- 
Ceed  by  arreitwig  his  bud).  It  is  also  a  part  ot  ihe  business  of  lios 
Court  to  furnish  creditors  with  the  means  of  enforcing  the  literal  exc" 
tu6on  tf  tkeir  amiraetSf  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  law 
courts,  as  I  have  already  shewn.  Thus  a  creditor  may  proceed  either 
at  common  law  to  recover  damages  for  the  non^xecution  of  a  con- 
tmct,  or  in  Chancery  to  force  the  contractor  to  deliver  in  kind  M 
article  contracted  for;  but  the  proceeding  in  this  Court  is  so  long,  M 
difficult,  and  so  confused,  that  persons  very  seldom  bring  their  actions 
vuluiu;irily  into  it.  I  had  not  time  to  penetrate  all  these  obscurities, 
and  I  preter  holding  my  ton^iie  on  this  subject  to  exposing  myMll  to 
the  chance  of  giving  an  erroneous  account/ — p.  138.  «, 

This  last  consideration  occurred  to  M.  Cottu  a  little  too  lite^ 
Hit  whole  view  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  singularly  narrow,  and 
we  my  add  erroneous.  He  seeins  not  to  have  been  aware,  and  it 
ii  strange  that  his  legal  friends  should  not  Iwve  appriaed  him,  tlitl 
die  highest  and  noblest  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  the  adtnints* 
Intion  of  what  is  called  equity  in  opposition  to  strict  law — tbt, 
moderating  the  hardships  which  a  literal  construction  of  any  laws 
mast  of  necessity  produce,  and  softening  down,  by  the  applicatioti 
of  ibe  rules  of  rational  justice  and  discretion,  a  harshness  muk 
OftHtr  whicb  in  particular  cases  would  have  operated  too  ao* 
voely  and  unjustly. 

Hiis  noblest  function  of  our  British  law  is,  we  believe,  peculiar 
to  it ;  indeed  it  has  grown  up  amongst  us  by  the  modem  incieas* 
eC  civilization,  the  diffusion  of  wealth,  the  multitude  of  contmctSy 
ii4dieanfiDtte  variety  of  transactions  by  which  property  is  acquired 
fitnenml. 

Other  countries  nust  of  necessity  have  something  of  the  same 
iVlara«  It  is  impossible  to  lop  or  lengthen  every  case  to  the  Pro* 
CNttlean  bed  of  an  unrelenting  and  invariable  bw.  In  most  couutriee 
diis  moderativeand  equitable  authority  has  been  vested  hi  the  kinp 
wd  hb  council ;  and  ao  it  was  formerly  in  England.  But  as  die 
fhnoellor  wua  always  the  first  member  of  that  council^  in  proCMS 
9i  timej  hie  weight  aad  1^1  authority^  ami  our  old  and  raionnl 
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jidtkt  to  ▼^tiiig  a  ifcowtiinnry  power  in  ibo  <mro,  gr  ^imt 
9       «c8poiMilile  tmigntitles,  pruayeed  by  dt^reot  ite  e^iiMMr 
■jiriijlittipo  «f      ofimeellor,  widch  a  qow  bocoone  the  moft 
littoiivt  ud  faliMMe  altribiMe  of  hin  bigfi  office. 

At  lolbt  dsbrt  wmI Bmikaciet  of  the  practice,  wUch  M*  Cott« 
leys  to  the  pecufkur  charge  of  thw  cottit»  we  shall  oolv  say  that  the 
prittciplei  upon  which  it  proceeds  are  less  mtricate,  and  its  fomUf 
OB  the  whole^kss  tedious,  than  those  of  the  other  courts:  the  delays 
«o  ofiflD  ooMphiiiied  of  esist,  not  id  the  constniction  of  the  court,  or 
•ihe  «uluu  of  the  law,  butt  in  two  principal  and,  we  nay  call 
ihemy  ofttraneous  causes:  the  one  is,  the  enonnoas  mass  of  busineai 
which  daily  increases  and  accunubtes  on  its  head;  and  the  other, 
that,  whereas  in  *the  common  law  courts  every  thing  is  conducted 
by  tegular  steps  to  a  strict  issue  upon  which  a  plain  ye$  or  no  may 
bo  pronounced,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  Court  of  Equity  to  relieve 
-parties  from  this  very  strictness,  to  hear  mitigating  and  explanatory 
•circumstances,  and  often  to  decide, — not  yes  or  no,  but  that  the 
parties  are  both  right  and  both  wrong,  and  to  measure  out  between 
both  their  proportionate  shares  of  justice*  It  is  quite  evident  that 
such  discussions^  these,  are,  from  their  very  nature,  indeterminate 
however  plain  the  principki  and  Jvrms  of  the  court  may  be,  and 
that  parties,  who  rest  ihetr  respective  claims,  not  upon  the  strict  and 
lariltepi  laws  but  upon  their  own  views  of  natural  equity  and  i^* 
dulgtiir  justice,  cannot  be  restrained  within  limits  of  proceeding  »6 
imow  as  those  courts  who  have  only  to  inquire  wU>Jmet$,  and  not 
into  motives  or  expediencies. 

But  the  chief  object  of  M«  Cottu*s  research,  and,  to  do  him 
jaatiDe,  that  which  he  haa  accomplished  the  most  satisfactorily, 
was  a  minute  and  progressive  inquiry  into  the  Jury  System^ 
kom  the  first  principle  of  the  qualification  of  a  grand  jufor 
down  to  tlie  mode  of  delivering  the  verdict  the  petty  joty* 
Upon  this  part  of  his  work,  it  is  needle;®  to  ei^er  into  any 
details,  they  are  new  and  interesting  to  France,  but  not  so  to 
us ;  but  that  which  is  indeed  of  great  importauce  to  her,  and  of  no 
small  interest  to  us,  are  the  measures  which  ou«;ht,  in  M.  Cottn*s 
opinion,  to  result  from  this  inquiry,  uud  (he  nn>des  in  which  he 
thinks  these  iustitutious  should  be  naturalized  iu  IVaucc. 

The  French  had,iu  the  besjinjrin'j;  (»t  their  attempts  at  the  jury  sys-» 
tern,  two  jurif  H  like  us;  their  jury  d'accusntion  answering  in  sonie  re- 
spects to  oiu  grand  jury.  This  part  ot  the  system  xvns  -abolished  iu 
the  formation  ot  the  present  code  of  French  laws,  and  M.  Cottu, 
SDUt  uitli  the  love  of  our  gran<1  jiii  K  s  It^ments  its  los^.  and  w  ould 
re«e8tablish  it,  but  w  ith  swvh  moditicaUons  as  would  render  it  really., 
a  grand  inqtie».t  like  ours.  ^^  e,  however,  candidly  confess,  that 
we. do  not  9ee  that  this  is  withm  the  scope  of  probability,  and  so  , 
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%:«»  imufMl  jiiflkie  is  coQMiHNi,  we  Oiink  M.  Cottii  a(Uches 
too  much  rnifioruince  lo  Uie  Ome  of  the  grand  jur>.  lis  finic- 
ttom  are  now  ImJo  inoi«  llm  a  master  oi  coi.r.e.  In  mme  few 
instancoi<^webayes««ioflate)theigiiorm^^  ui.ke.  a  more 
wljr  and  more  alnkiog  repurauoa  to  an  unjustly  accused  individual; 
hutwm  ihM  occura  butffldoin,  and  iheie  are  never  v  antm  r  per- 
•cwalo  seyjhal  an  acquittal  before  a  special  jury  uoiJd  be  niill 
m^e  S«tll«iCtorjr.    If  indeed  llie  grand  jury  Nvere  lo  decide,  m  ibe 

pf»t$^geof  llie ^proceedings,  wheiher  or  no  ii,L-  pi  im.ik  sh<»wld  be 
|pn«^i»ad  (or  trial,  aiid  tliiis  save  liie  palpnl  K  n  nocent  J  om 

pmc«  «wi  dmitt  of  imprisonment,  xvi  >UuM  liave  concuned 
in  M,  UiUtt s  ansiiely  lor  its  rsi.iijd.slnDun  ;  Inn     i lie  prae lice 

It  ta  Uidmnsable,  or  lliat  it  uouM  he  u( nl,  ulule  to  make  any 
^  •  •  •  liodneluin  into  I  laiire.    Caution  m  re- 

ceiwig accusalioiw,  ami  in  comimitmo  iAumki,  for  tiial^respon,. 
eibl%  ou  tlie  part  of  the  com  nniiing  nKigisUales— an  eariv  tnal-^ 
pild  a  ff^peclable  iuu\  ini,nniiai  compohiUon  of  the  peitv  iurvl 
which  IS  to  pronounce  on  the  prisoner's  fate,— appear  to  us  to  be 
pJl  llial  15  nece.sbai  V  ;  and  these  objects,  M.  Cotlu  seems  U>  adiaM, 
may  be  atlanud  uiihout  iorcini;  nito  the  institunr,„s  of  Frauce-S 
»ew  element  u Inch  it  %vonld  be  e.xia  .nelv  difticuU  to  omaiiiie. 

are  conhdent  that  if  our  gianci  juries  had  no  other  functiona 
but  their  cnnnu  il  duues,  they  would  liave  long  ago  ceased  lo  ii9 
compo^d  ai  ihey  are,  and  wc  doubt  ubeliw  ihev  wouid  iui¥e  vnn 
continued  to  exist. 

Bui  there  is  another  consideration  of  much  greater  and  more  eft* 
tensive  importance  which  applies  to  the  whole  of  ibis  questiofk 
nnd  u  hiih  affects  the  magistracy  of  alJ  laius,  and  jurors  and  eiectoiv 
i>t  nil  clashes,  and  upon  which  M.  Coitn  dwells  with  beconinff 
eai  uestiiess  and  with  irresistible  force— we  mean  the  stale  of '  iS 
Jaw  III  I  Vance  with  respect  to  landed  property,  and  llie  condition 
jn  ul]j(  li  ihe  gently  or  landed  proprietors  of  tlwccountry  stand  wiiH 
regard  lu  their  capabilities  of  duly  adniinisterhig  either  the  irial  by 
jury  ur  a  represcntnlivc  coustilution.    Wall  tuay  M.  Cullucall  the 
law  of  Trance,  in  tins  particular,  monstrous  and  disaslrmts^  wbicli 
not  only  excludes  all  the  rights  of  primogeHilure,  but  stifles  even 
the  aftec Lions,  the  pnrhalities  of  nature;  loOfMns  Ibe  bonda  of  um* 
ttntal  fninlnL-s^  and  tihal  duty,  and  throwe  into  a  great  lotlera 
IW  distribution  of  all  the  property  of  ibe.COIMIIrjr.  No  property  in 
France  is  now  property  of  iiiherilance^no  pro|ierty  in  Franc* 
depends  ill  Us  future  dibtribulioH oo the  will  of  its pmeiil poiMMOT. 
Tbo  law  lias  taken  into  iu  own  hands  the  whole  amt^meiit,  whL 
wtihout  exception  or  diacriroimition»  it  divides,  amongst  all  the  l»r*« 
litem  aiid  all  tlie  sisters,  equal  porfioniof  the  wealth  of  their  paienta. 
No  oaae,  whether  behaeraoeiwed  Uifiropvrly  li^y deaoeut^  or  by  gifti 
▼01*.  xxii.  no.  XLiii.  m  or 
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or  ereisited  it  hy  purdiaie,  or  by  Mtiiliyy  bit  any  thing  toemMl 
«  life-interest  in  it,  wttfaout  ttt  |K>wer  even  of  mtriiig  it  amongrt 
his  children  according  to  their  condact,  their  talents,  their  di8|M» 
sitions,  or  their  professions; — ell  is  done  by  tbe  iron  hand  of  tlM 
h\\,  and  the  dearest  ties  of  kindred  and  affection,  and  the  moitolM 
vious  considerations  of  propriety,  and  the  roost  essential  intereMi 
of  families,  arc  all  rent  and  overthrown  by  this  eternal, irremedisbfe, 
division  and  subdivision  of  propert)  .     A  coiintr>-i:entlcinan  hit 
tons  and  daughters;  his  eldest  son  shows  a  fomluess  tor  a^riculluril 
employment  and  rural  life;  the  second  makea  \m  way  in  ihc  anny, 
and  is  there  provided  for;  a  third,  perliup^j,  called  by  religion,  (for 
tri/eres/ cannot  now  a-<l ays  direct  the  attention  of  a  Frenchman  thfll 
way,)embraces  the  clertcai  character;- — ilie  daughters  are  niarritd-'^ 
perhaps  well  married — perhaps  married  against  their  parents*  cow- 
sent,  and  to  llicir  shame  and  sorrow;  yet  there  is  no  possibility  by 
Aivhich  the  eldest  son  can  become  possessed  of  the  paternal  estate,  I 
nor  even  of  a  larger  portion  of  it  than  his  brothers  and  sisters — the  , 
whole  must  be  equally  divided,  and  the  head  of  the  family,  if  «e 
can  so  call  him,  and  the  colonel,  and  the  parson,  and  the  sisters, 
whatever  be  their  circumstances  or  conduet^  receive  their  equtl 
shares. 

A  citizen  has  by  his  indnstry  and  integrity  raised  himself  a  name 
in  his  neij^hbourhood,  and  his  shop  is  favoured  bv  public  conti- 
dence;  ont  bon  follows  his  father's  steps  and  conducts  his  hn-t- 
iiess;  another,  of  a  more  roving:  djsfiosiiion,  goes  to  sea. — VWit! 
the  tradesman  and  the  sailor  become  equally  intitled  to  the  p!Ttpn>al 
shop,  niid,  as  it  cannot  be  illvided,  it  must  be  sold,  that  its  proceetis 
may  be  divided,  and  thus  the  name,  character  and  bii«?iness  of  the  fa- 
ther are  ln>t  to  his  children.  It  !5eem*i>  s!irpri<^in*!;  that  so  cold-heart- 
ed, «?o  dcmorah/ini;  a  system  shotild  lia\  e  ever  been  adopted;  but  lis 
continued  existence  is  a  still  (greater  nrij^ma. 

can  it  be  expected  that  any  man  will  devote  his  time, 
talents  and  Ids  feelings  to  the  improvement  of  an  estate,  the  esta- 
bli<;hnicn(  of  a  eomnierce,  the  embellishment  of  a  residence,  "^^hkb 
he  knows  alter  his  death  must  be  parcelled  out  and  destroyed ?  How 
can  a  nation,  M.  Cottu  asks,  have  a  representative govemmenl^itii- 
out  conntry-gentlemen,  without  sobstantial  citizens?  andbowetn 
you  have  either  under  the  operation  of  a  law  which  disregai^itt 
conveniencies,  dissipates  all  feelings,  and  scatters  all  pro|ierty  ^ 

M.  Cottu  suites  that  the  general  agriculture  of  FrsDce 
duced  as  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  tlua  law;  but  he  reffliesfM) 
properl;^  that  this  may  be,  and  probably  is,  owing  to  otfier  caitoe; 
that  agriculture  is  equally  thriving  in  countries  wber^  h  ddtfS 
exist:  but  even  if  it  were  admitted  that  it  had  ateaden<nr  to  lawHi  rtn 
ctiltivation  of  every  spot  of  land  in  the  country  (and  it  caiw^^ 
denied  tbat  for  a  thne  it  will  bavo  somewhat  of  tkis  cffnni>'io  auft 

after 
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fSm  %m9mm  point,  ha^e  •  iSieet.  tmtmy  pne,  .m)  the  je^emal 
'li^iiihiiia  «#  had  will  at  last  produce  indifference,.  carel^Bsness' 
and  WMte.  But  neither  fhiawypoaed  advantm  nor  this  eventual 
Mi  ie  to  be  placed  in  compariton  with  the  higher  evils  which  it  i^ 
caan  novpmlucing,  and  wilicb  every  new  descent  increases.  It  an- 
■ihifaaet  what  little  remains  of  aristocracy  in  France,  and  puts  a  final 
bar  to  itMarestabliilinient;  and,  as  M.  Cottu  observes,  what  country 
cvar  could  exist  which  did  not  possess  that  kind  of  aristocracy,  within 
the  ranks  of  which  a  citizen  may  hope,  by  his  industry,  his  talents, 
his  virtues,  or  his  public  services,  permanently  to  place  himself  an(f 
hii  family  ^  From  what  class  are  representatives,  magistrates  and 
jurors  to  be  taken  ?  What  the  effect  of  this  extraordinary  svsteiu 
may  be  hereafter  on  the  nation  at  large  it  is  not  easy  to  determine; 
it  will  probably  operate  as  an  agrai  iau  law,  and  no  man  or  \\  oman 
will  be  richer  or  poorer  than  another.  How  long  society  so  circum- 
stanced can  exist  is  hitherto  a  matter  of  theory,  for  such  a  system 
never  before  in  any  effective  degree  prevailed  in  the  civilized  world. 

One  exception  to  this  levelling  law  has  been  lately  made  ;  the 
peers  of  France  are  allowed  to  create  and  entail  properties  to  a  cer- 
tain amount  on  the  inlieritorsof  their  titles — these  are  called  rna jo- 
ruts;  but,  as  M.  Cottu  observes,  (p.  24*2.)  the  eti'ect  of  this  law  is 
too  narrow  to  make  a  national  aristocracy,  and  the  limited  amount 
required  (about  VloOl.  per  annum  for  a  duke,  9(K)/.  for  an  carl,  and 
450/.  for  a  viscount  or  baron*)  will  hardly  secure  llie  comforts,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  splendour  of  life,  to  the  peerage  itself.  Perli;ip3 
we  may  be  blinded  by  our  old  prejudices  and  national  predilec- 
tions, but  it  really  seems  to  us,  as  it  does  to  M.  Cottu,  that  no  con- 
stitution can  prosper  under  such  a  state  of  things ;  and  wc  confi- 
dently trust,  for  the  sake  of  that  great  country,  whose  happiness  and 
prosperity  sincerely  interest  us,  that  some  degree  of  preference  will 
be  restored  to  primogeniture,  and  parents  allowed  some  discretion 
in  measuring  to  their  children  the  portions  \\  hich  they  may  appear  to 
need  or  to  deserve. 

We  cannot  pursue  all  M.  Cottu's  observations  on  this  subject, 
nor  enter  into  the  reasoning  by  which  he  shews  that  the  rights  of 
firoperty  involve  themselves  with  every  part  of  the  criminal  and  con- 
i^itutional  law.  Suthce  it  to  s:iy,  that  he  appeals  to  England  as  the 
liapp^'  country  which  holds  a  wise  medium  between  a  system  of  ac- 
cuisukiting  entails  and  one  of  eternal  division;  and  he  traces  the 
greater  port  of  our  constitutional  liberty  and  impartial  justice  to 
iki$  MUrce. 

Cottu  naturally  mixes  with  his  legal  disquisitions  some 
noticed  of  our  general  manners  and  habits,  in  all  of  which  he  is 
Jil^^flAly  and  we  should  even  say  flattering;  he  at  least  docs  us  no 

'•*^OimiAiiM<MtoylitpteliStr, latT.  Bat iiieff<etii«l m thwUw w^it w«i»h»- 
prita»tfaifMi»tlNicaiV»af  tteikijfm  l)egjiinii^QfUii;r««c 
f.  in^tsce^ 
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fnjustice,  and  fils  report  if»  upon  the  iihole,  oilculkted  to'ilbew 

ill  the  cstceniy  ajid  to  coucUiute  towards  us  the  good  will  of  W 
country  men. 

We  dhull  say  nothing  in  answer  to  his  assertions  that  mtrbedr 
aie  had,  uur  cooking  unsavmy,  and  our  vegetables  insipid.  Wt 
submit  to  tl;ose  i  i^Kitiuidns,  because  thev  are  mcjc  jiiu Iters  of 
taste ;  but  thcie  is  :ui  olyjrdion  in  niaiter  ot  fiict,  and  in  point  of 
honour,  wtiich,  wuliuuL  diiLCil}  making,  lie  more  than  insmuaies, 
aud  upon  which  it  bceuis  ueci*isary  for  us  to  say  a  few  worH?. 

Oi  uiaiiy  of  the  absurd  and  malicious  tales  wiiii  wliii  li  iIk  jarn- 
bins  and  J^unnaparti^ls  tor  ho  many  years  inuiuiaiod  Frnnce.  nith 
rej^nrd  to  this  country,  M.  Coltn  lia?  seen  with  Ins  uaa  cui  uud 
heani  with  his  own  cars,  the  fal^^thood ;  and  lie  dors  not  hesitatt 
to  confess,  that  in  all  the  ca-^ca    hu  h  he  had  opportunities  of  eNati\w^ 
ing,  lie  tounci  ihal  we  had  been  misrt  prescnied  and  hbelled;  biitl* 
dots  not  do  us  the  same  justice  w  iih  regard  to  the  charge  of  ill 
treating  our  prisoriers  of  war,  which  (though  he  thinks,  from  wliaiLc 
lias  himself  seen  of  oin  manners  and  character,  that  it  has  been  ex-  ' 
aggeralcd)  he  still  bdieves  to  have  been  but  too  liabiq  to  those 
imputations. 

*  I  own  that,  previously  convinced  as  every  frenchman  islhatourna* 
tif'H  '\%  profoundly  baled  by  the  Fjiszli^h,  1  had  bc  lic\cd  that  it  \^  as  in  con- 
R'quence  i'f  ihi!^  h;it  1  L-(l,  that  l!.;-v  nillicted  on  our  priNoiu'is  in  p-irt'iculHf, 
suc  h  ^i^<JI ous  >t'\cruy  ;  butulieni  ha<l  become,  by  pt-rsoniil  r\[  r  ricnff, 
able  to  appriciate  the  generous  and  active  philanthropy  ot"  people, 
I  ha%e  iu>t  been  ul)le  to  reconcile  the  contrachclion   Ltl^vctii  t^v\t 
general  desire  tt}  alleviate  human  sufterm^,  and  their  baibaruus  cuiiUuflC 
YowHiilil  oursold(er».   I  bave  spoken  to  teveml  Members  Parhtoat 
llie  subject,  nod  tb«  «i»w«r  1  received  was-~thiit  b«vimg  no  ^ 
tified  phict9»  in  the  interior  Cv  confiite  our  prisoners,  and  having  no  po« 
Itlioil  police  to  watch  them,  they  were  obliged  to  confine  ibem  il 
piison-sbips;  tbu  onljf  places  of  security  at  their  disposal.    Tbii  ev 
planalion  may  bave  some  truth,  but  ibis  nec(*s>ity,  even  suppo^ii^  it 
to  be  as  urgent  as  it  was  represented  to  tne,  <lid  nut,  at  teasf,  requirt 
that  the  prisoners  should  have  been  heape«l  l(>gether  in  such  on^m* 
portional  number*,  nnd  \vitlu»ut  rejjard  to  the  sitknc^iS  occasioned  ly 
iuch  an  accuJMi  l.iuon  ;  nor  »iundd  they  have  been  condemned  to  ihc 
intolerable  puiiKiinient  of  a  total  wfint  «>}■  exercise,  and  of  breathmg  aa 
infected  arul  nt  ver  purified  air.    Nwiliii!;^  txcites  against  En  ^Jaaii  suci> 
violent  and  suclj  well-founded  halietl  as  this  conduct,  or  rt  tWcu  iuc)i 
an  indelible  stain  of  cruelty  on  the  national  characici .'— p.  233. 

As  we  wish  tr>  stand  well  in  M.  Cottu's  own  opinion,  and 
as  we  should  rei;ret  that  his  gen^ilile  and  useful  work  should  sri^e 
consistence  to  these  horrible  calumnies, —calumnies  propaoaied  hj 
that  second  father  of  lies,  Buonaparte, — wt*  trust  we  ahail  be  ex- 
cused for  making:  a  few  observations  on  this  interesting  poinI« 
IX  the  regioieu  of  the  priton-Khifw  could  haea  hmtk  aulmatted  to 
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the  impirtMil  eye  of  M.  Cottu  himiieir,  he,  would  have  bren 
ihc  first  lo  justify  us  from  llie  accusations  of  the  snim  of  jlio 
prisons,  who,  on  their  return  lo  France,  imputed  the  couM  quencfs 
%vliich  tlie  infamous  conduct  of  individuals  hrDuulii  upon  iheuist  lves, 
lo  llie  inhumanity  ut  llie  English  towards  a!/  ilitir  prisoners.  \N  « 
have  uujotlves  sl  cii  works  published  in  l^ai  is,  lor  no  oilier  pur})')Ne 
than  lo  spread  :iiici  ncorci  iliis  atrociuub  falsehood;  and  iest  n'ords 
should  be  too  feeble  lo  produce  the  desired  effect, />W/i/a"  were  addtd, 
representing  .such  h(;rrors  as  couUi  uv.ly  be  imaijined  in  a  slavc- 
siiip;  and  indeed  these  very  plates  were  copied  froni  iliosc  which 
were  pubiished  about  twent\  years  ago,  of  the  utrociiies  of  the 
slave-trade.  To  all  ihc^e  Militmnies,  we  shall  reply  bv  a  lew 
ptuiii  facts,  wiiich  wc  recouuueud  to  M.  Cottu's  caudid  cqitai* 
deruliun. 

1.  Tlierr  are,  as  he  was  weil  infonnod,  no  fornfied  places  or 
political  police  in  l^n^land  for  the  coiirmcujent  O!'  superintendence 
uf  prisoners  of  war;  hiit  the  c^ov«  j  iimcnt  had  always  fitted  up,  at 
a  great  expense,  pj  isons  on  siH>i  c  lor  the  average  number  of  pri- 
^ners  winch  couid  be  reasonubly  calculaif  d  upon. 

'2.  Situated  as  France  and  Enghnui  are,  tiie  number  of  pri- 
soners III  former  wars  never  e\ref''i<'d  a  few  thousands;  cartels 
ofrxchunge  relieved,  periodically,  the  prisoners  of  both  nations, 
and  die  pii^ons  of  F>n::Iand,  limited  as  itiey  are,  always  suf- 
ficed for  their  pm-po^c,  aud  there  was  neither  inconvemence  nor 
complaint. 

3.  But  Buoiiapnrte,  upon  one  pretciicr  or  another,  alwavs  re- 
jertcd  all  ovLi  tures  lor  an  exchange  :  lijct  was,  that  tlie  prisinif  t  s 
ii  ui  seen,  ni  England,  examples  of  poliuc  al  iudeppiulence,  and  Und 
heard  the  judgment  of  Europe  upon  ihe  character  olilRirincf>!>in 
C/nperor,  pronoinued  through  a  free  press,  and  he  did  not  choose  lo 
risk  the  introduction  of  any  portion  of  light  or  liberty  into  the 
nbscurity  of  his  despotism. 

4,  ,Jnslea<l  tlierekue  of  a  few  hundred  of  prisoners  or  at  most  a 
ISew  tliotii^inuis,  Bnonapnrte's  barbarous  policy  had  accumulated 
ill  our  custody  from  ()0,0(K)  to  70,000  men,  a  body  sufficient  to 
Imve  slaroied  even  a  country  of  greater  extent  and  of  securer  modes 
fif  .cooliuement  than  ours.  It  therefore  became  indispensably 
neretsiiry  to  look  to  their  secarilyi  and  to  our  owiii« 

3.  ill  the  fust  place,  nnxioiis  at  any  expense  to  provide  for  tiie 
comfortable  residences  of  tJie prisoners,  upward8of,£o40b(KX)<ab(|tiC 
iU/MMMJOOi)  (rones)  wefe  expended  in  bnyding  large  and  ooi^ 
jModtmis  edtlicea-  for  the  reeeplicm  of  the  prisoners.  * 

fy,  Maltese  new  prisons,  toother  witli  the  old  ones,  accomiBO- 
chftcd  ISO  ItM  a  number  than  45,000  men,  being  more  than  ton 
t\me9  AS  many  as  in  any  former  wnrs  ever  remained  in  England, 
f  k'For  the  remaining  ^OjOOO^  which  it  was  impossible  to  dis|KNw 
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of  oil  blioj  c  iu  Euglaud,  and  wlioiii  Buonaparte  vv  ould  not  recwc 
into  rriiuce,  it  was  urgent  to  find  some  temporan/  accommodation; 
and  as  iIkvsl-  men  were  almost  nil  snilors,  it  appeared  natural  U> 
place  ilu  in  in  ^liips,  to  which  their  heaith  And  habits  werealrw^ 
accomnio<iut(  (i. 

8.  Thev  were  accord  11  iirly  liLiced  ni  ships;  but  fnr  from  befn? 
improperly  accumulated,  the  numbers  exceeded  m  no  one  instance 
the  numbers  of  our  ozcn  sailors  atlotted  to  the  ship  in  sea-goirig 
service:  and  inasmuch  as  all  guns,  cables,  stores,  &c.  were  rrmnved, 
it  is  evident  tliat  the  French  prisoners  had  considerably  more  room 
for  exercise,  8cc.  than  Brititth  seamen  would  have  in  maiii^.a 
voyage  round  the  world. 

y.  So  untrue  is  it,  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  discnmi- 
nation  of  the  sick  from  the  healthy,  that  to  each  detachment  oCibe 
•hips  was  attached  an  hoapital;  and  in  the  month  of  March,  1814, 
of  the  9,000  prisoners  h\  tlie  ships  at  Plymouth,  onlv  130  were  in 
hospital,  and  of  the  9,000  at  Portaindutb  only  IhO,  and  of  tbe 
3,000  at  Chatham  onlj  75 — a  proportion  of  sickneas  not  ernter 
than  that  of  persona  at  perfect  liberty,  nay,  lew  than  the  miliQaof 
^England,  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  the  nation,  suffered,  at  the 
•ame  period. 

10.  To  these  facts  must  be  added,  that  there  were  at  diittiae 
no  iess  than  4000  French  officers  on  parole  in  several  of  thetMA 
'agfeeable  country-towns  in  England,  and  no  officer  was  ever  pot 
into  confinement  who  had  not  broken  his  parole  of  honour* 

We  hope  that  this  plain  statement  of  fiicts,  to  be  found  ispif*' 
laid  before  Pm  liamentin  the  year  I815|  and  in  communicitioot 
made  to  the  French  commissioners  themselves  in  IB  14,  and  vbich 
are  beyond  all  doubt  and  auspicion,  will  satisfy  the  mind  of  M. 
Cottu,  and  that  he  will  do  our  country  the  same  justice  inthispi^ 
'  ticular^  that  he  has  so  candidly  done  in  many  others. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  laat  a  kind  of  general  view  which  H* 
,Coltu  ti^es  of  our  |>o]itical  state,  and  which  suggests  many  coa- 
aideratioiis  of  great  importance 'at  all  times,  particulnrly  so  atitis 
laresent  moment. 

'  It  is  on  striking  political  questions  which  happen  to  interest  As 
leellngs  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  that  England  displays  aft  Ike 
force,  or,  I  tnight  say,  all  the  copious  powers  and  dimpeoiatisas  of 

the  political  machine.  Meetings  are  held  on  all  sides;  die  cwporatioiiSi 
'  the  grand  juries,  the  magistrates,  the  freeholders  all  discvat  the  cbargts 
'  against  the  ministers,  and  in  their  addresses  they  rnminngi  theUou^ 

of  CcHTir^v  ns  to  proceed  against  the  ofiender,  oraoggest  theiropiaiBSi 

c€  the  mnucence  an<J  merit  of  the  accused. 

^This  farillty.  u  tfh  which  ail  the  cltmci  of  thr  people  w<nj  comet/  tuthr.r 
gm't  >  /n/K  nf  (hun/oh  it  ^^al  modes,  and  withviU  riots^  nutuf  lunfcrs  nr  r^^x'- 
m/ioA/A,  i/'tar  AfftttmtnU  ujmi  puiflic  affairty  U  the  htghcti  pcr/txfujjt  ^ 
Brithk  cotutttudon.  *     "  *  * 
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*  Tbil  tOMllttitiofi  could  neter  have  been  imag;ine4  by  one  mincfar 
erected  by  one  effort.— k  is  not  writteo  iH  «n^  sfti^f^  ^ reilitofr,  tbe  frilP 
of  the  study  and  meditations  of  some  grefti  ttiee^iHical  l6gi«Utor--i^No; 
it  is  the  eflcct  of  time,  cxpt-nenre,  and  patience,  andof  the  admirable^ 
address  with  whicli  the  nalion  has  put  to  profit  the  seeds  of  liberty  which 
it  found  in  iti>  old  Saxon  institutions. — While  the  other  nations  of  Ku- 
fope  permitted  these  seeds  to  be  wasted  or  stiHed  in  their  growth,  by. 
oegiect  or  tyranny,  the  Enplish,  on  the  contrary,  cultivated  them  with 
nious  care,  and  ihcy  are  this  day  enjoying  tfie  harvest  of  peace  and 
ttbcJTty.^ — TJkeir  National  Assembly,  from  patriotism,  or  irotn  a  regard 
|»iti  own  •ulbority.has  added,  from  age  to  age,  new  bulwarks  to  public 
^lrcedom«  and  lias'iiot  neglected  any  pio|>er  opportunity  of  conflmiifq(: 
'the  rig^ii  of  the  people  at  lai|{e — ngnto  which  belong  to  every  member 
of  the  assembly  as  a  portion  of  the  people,  and  on  which  every  public 
man  most  build  his  reputation  and  his  power* 

*  The  first  care  of  their  parliaroentt  was  to  secure  the  individaal  citi- 
zens from  the  unjust  power  of  the  crown,  and  the  aristocracy — this  is 
aceompfifhed  by  the  trial  by  jiiry,  the  habeas  corpus  act,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.    The  next  object  was  to  assure  the  nation  at  larce 
a  doe  sopenntendance  and  controui  over  its  government,  but  aware  of 
the  impossibility  of  assembling  the  people  in  a  mass  for  any  deliberative 
purpose,  and  convinced  of  the  danger  of  assatib^g  lar^e  bodies  of  men 
jor  suck  purpmtSy  were  it  even  practicable,  they  wisely  divided  the  great 
bc4y  of  the  people  into  a  number  of  smaller  bodies  and  distinct  classes, 
wl^ch  have  a  right,  cad^  wUAm  iiselff  to  assemble,  for  the  purposes  of 
ditcQSsing  the  conduct  of  the  government  and  the  acts  of  its  aeenu-*- 
thus  the  freeholders  of  each  county  assembled  for  any  public  deetiiin» 
as  of  a  Coroner  for  instance— the  inhabitants  of  towns  when  called  loge« 
fher  by  their  mayors  or  aldermen^the  grand  juries  or  magistrates  at  the 
naisM  and  sessions — all  have  a  power  of  addressing  their  petitions  or 
temonstrances  to  the  throne  or  to  Parliament,  and  it  is  a  power  which 
tfjey  exert  very  frequently  and  with  unbounded  freedom. 

*  Add  lo  this  number  (already  so  great)  of  citizens  by  ian  rntitled  to 
deliberate,  the  whole  mass  of  the  jieople,  which  during  the  elect itms, 
fhou«h  they  may  have  no  right  tn  vote,  surround  the  hustings  and  pri>- 
claim  pretty  audibly  their  wishes  aiul  parualilic»s :  and  it  will  be  con- 
|e:s^ed  that  it  is  not  without  good  reason,  that  the  English  nation  is  said 

'  to  have  a  share  in  its  own  government.   And  accordingly  there  11.00- 
fhing  vrhich  such  a  government  in  union  with  such  a  public  opinian 
awnot  nccomplbb*  When  an  important  measure  is  siibmitted  to  par- 
lfaMMt«  the  lung  and  the  two  houses  may  be  clearly  informed  of  the 
sttfe  erf  public  opinion  upon  the  suljectt  and  may  persist  or  recede  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  by  this  excellent  system  the  authority  of  the  people^ 
-ivhieh,  if  omted  in  one  mass,  would  form  a  torrent,  wlK»e  accumulated 
waters  would  on  the  first  opposition  overthrow  the  government  and 
devaatate  the  country,  becomes  by  this  subdivision  into  classes,  many 
streams  and  channels  of  irrigation  which  adorn  and  fertiiiie  the  ha|i|py 
IbikI  through  which  they  roll  their  peaceable  currents. 

*  This  admirable  expression  of  the  public  opinion,  so  powerful,  so  vi- 
fl^ntf  Vi  frmapaU^  maintained,  supposed  and  put  into  activity  by  th« 
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maniM^r  in  i^bich  justice  is  administered,  and  by  the  eniire  liberty  clihe 
press.  With  liie  excepiion  ot  ifif  iwtlvti  judges  ot  I'.n^lntv),  all  me, 
ciiil  and  criDTinul  jubtice  ol  the  kiniidom  is  admiitibtereii  gralimoufily  by 
tktf  intervcntii  a  ot  the  citizens  tiieiuMfUes,  and  \\\.  their  l;wii  ixptiise. 

*  The  jubtices  ot  the  peace  and  the  sherifli»  perlorin  ihcir  ufticts  with- 
out liny  remiinerHtiuiii  uad  ii  ia  exUemely  rare  to  liiid  tiiem  accvttvdoi 
X\kt  Itnist  ne^ii^ciice. 

fiiAU  tbm  wi  ftmiliur  ciieuiastiiiicet  ketp  up  a  ttlultiy  agitiiiMi 
Mid  btliiBOi:  in  tl«s  opiimws  of  nil  nlnnntof  people,  Thry  biiif  lep^ 
tlwr  ihe4iig|M;rnml  l»«  lowtronl«n  of  aocietyvauil  nintntnin  a  combined 
Ifiifit  fifMUnliiy  c)f  right!  and  mutual  iiulependence  ofpCfMSHi  «ick 
vmdm  pmntnblD  the  ionqunlity  pf  riches  nml  of  ninii«'«*^.  ' 

These  obnmntim,  ami  mnnj  mote  which      could  cifewl» 
tre  lemarkabie  not'only  for  their  general  Irath  and  justice^  hut  Cor 
the  tiine  in  which  they  were  written  and  the  circttmstancetin  idii^ 
thUti  appenr.^W'e  should  not  be  surpriaed  if  these  were  the  nxj 
*  observalions  on  the  spirit  of  tlie  British  constitution/  which  Hr« 
Srarjett  himself  furnished  to  M.  Cottu* — If  tliey  b^,  they  do  laoif 
l)<HHMir  to  hi9  constitutional  principles,  than  lo  Ins  coaiii|eoc|; 
im  they  develope  the  true  tests  of  public  freedom^  and  tbs  ran 
rtghtSi-of  public  aneetingii  in  a  tnudi  more  opeii  and  iatelligtbie 
manlier  than  Mr.  Scarlett  appears  to  have  done  onollier  occstisai. 
Our  constitution  abhors  the  assemblage  of  masses  of  populsti<N|| 
incapable  of  judging  even  while  they  are  quiet,  and  incapable  d 
restraint  if  tliey  t>ecome  violent:  for  the  safe  and  free  confcy- 
•nee  of  the  public  sentiment,  the  country  is  divided  hito  c1ws«<i 
each  of  which  niny  alwavit  legally  and  often  usefully  express  ill 
opinions,  and  these  classes  embrace  as  Luge  a  proportion  of 
every  rank  and  condition  of  men^  us  in  any  practice  or  even  Ui 
theory  (except  that  of  the  venerable  Major  LinH   Sir  FrawU- 
Burdclt;  ha^c  been  considered  a:^  mtitled  lu  a  \.iu  e  ui  i)ie  aftairi 
of  llic  stale.     Om-  constitution  glories  \\\  its  iiiagiatrarv, — §£»• 
lleiiien    who  sacrifice  llioir  time   and  their  trouble,    l  uii  rrett 
risk  their  foitiuus  and  persons  for  the  public  interests  ;  whose  mo- 
tives aic  above  ail  iiiuluc  nilliiencc,  because  they  are  titetnselvest 
pail  ul  the  people,  and  can  liave  no  interest  different  from  theirs; 
whose  c(Muhirt  is  above  all  suspicion,  because  ihev  are  men 
pi  jank,  cd»i(- atum  aiici  intelligence;  whose  laijoius  aie  ainuv  all 
price,  and  w  ljich  are  therefoie  unpaid  ;  aiul  whose  usefulness  i' 
above  ail  c  ili  ulation,  and  can  nevt^r  Uierefoie  be  loo  bi|^hly. 
|»ie€iutcd  or  ^uiiicicutly  hououred. 

•■  •  -■ 
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Iwrah,  5:c.&c.    Vol.  XIII.  Part  II.         II.  Is. 

Fiicvclopaidia  E(tinen«<is,  or  Dicuoiiai  y  of  Arts,  Sciences,  nnd  MisceUaneauii 
Utcraiurc.    By  James  Miliar,  M.D.    Vui.  III.  Part  III.    4io.    8s.  * 

Tlie  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns.  ByThomas  Cliatmer% 
D.D.  Minister  of  St.  JohQ*t  Churcht  Qlaaisow.  No.  I.  nemarkt  appliceble 
to  Dr.  CliaJisieri'  Connexioii  with  the  Pkrhh  uf  St.  Jvhii.  To  lie  oontmaed 
qptorterfj.   8vo.  Is. 

Letters  om  tl  e  laiporUnce^  Duty,  and  Advantages  of  Early  iiising;  Secoad 
JEdicion.  Uis. 

The  LondoiB  Tradesman ;  e  fhmiKar  Ipeellw  oa  the  ratimwie  of  trade  and 
commem^  as  carried  on  in  the  city  and  port  of  London.  By  several  Trade*- 
am.    8vn.    lOt^.  6d. 

A  detailed  Statement  of  the  Case  of  his  Royal  Utghnen  the  Duhe  of  Kent. 
8vn.  i/u 

Tivo  Music  Speeches  at  Cambridi^f,  spoken  at  Puhlic  Cominenccments  in 
the  jean  1714  and  1790.  By  Kocer  Long,  M. A.  of  Trinity  Cnltefe,  and  Jeh4 
Taylor,  M.A.  of  St.  Johns.  To  which  are  added,  Df.  Taylor*s  Latin  Speech 
at  Sr.  Aiary's,  Juvenile  Poems,  Minor  E^snvs  and  Specimens  of  his  Epistolary 
Corre^'poitffetirt';  witii  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Loii^  Edited  by /> 
NicliMlji,  F.b.A.    iivo.  7s. 

A  bhorc  Account  of  a  New  Principle  ot  a  ilotative  Steam  Engine,  invented 
\ff  Sir  William  Coni^reve.  Stw.  fts. 

Oboervarions  on  tlie  Means  of  Deriving  from  Flat  aed  Hemp  manual  £m» 
|]|oymcf»t  for  Labourers  of  every  Age.  8$. 

Srfect  Letters  of  Gan^niielli,  Pope  Clement  XIV.  translated  from  the 
£'rench.     By  C.  I.  iMelculfe,  Esq.    I'imo.    5s.  •  i 

A  L^etter  on  Superstition,  by  the  Uighi  lion.  William  Put,  (afterarards 
S»ri  of  Chatham,)  first  printed  in  178S.  8vo. 

M^ntoth's  OaeKe  Proverbs,  a  new  Edition,  much  enlarged  and  improved, 
with  aa  entirely  new  Traniilution,  and  many  additional  Proverbs  fnnn  the 
G'teFic,  copious  notes,  6ic,  6ic*  By  AlesAnder  Campbell^  aathor  of  a  Xour  in 
Scotland,  &c.  &c.  l?nio. 

Xhe  Sportsman's  Directory,  or  Park  and  Gamekeeper's  Companilmi  40^ 
fiyffi«g  Instructions  for  breeding,  feedinf^  and  breaking  Dogs :  habcin^'  mii 
^,1  ihootiiii;  Umg;  pmemog  |UBi;  depejst  hnediag.  pheasaets^ 
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Tbe  Churchwardeu's  and  Oreraaera  Guide  aud  Direcior,  ior  the  lue  o£ 

MeoMurf  of  the  litenuy  and 

MUSIC 

A  General  History  uf  Muuc:  campristng  tbe  lives  oi  eminent  composers 
and  OMitical  wriwrt.    By  TkomM  Butbv,  Mut.  D*  9  vob.  8vo^  tOt. 

Biiloiy  af  iha  Biw  id  Brogpwi  of  Maiic^  Thaoitiqa  miAFtmml  Bf 
6«1oiiMp  Ut.. 

Eveleen  Mouotjoj,  or  Views  of  Life.  By  Mrs.  Kobort  Moore.   4  «ais. 
ISfQo.    11. 4s. 
Tbe  Hirrate  in  London.  3folt.ltad.  Itk 

Ceierio  Rosalba,  or  the  Oath  of  Vcoceance^  By  Aon  of  Ssvaaiea*  6  volu 

tlmo.    II.  7s.  fid. 

The  Castle  of  Villa  Flora ;  a  Portuguese  ule»  from  a  mnnutcript  foaad  by 
ao  Olficer.   3  vols.  12roo.    16s.  6d. 

Tbe  Highlander;  a  tale  of  my  Laodladj.  f  volt.  ISmo.  lie. 

The  Black  Convent,  ur  a  Tale  of  Feudal  Times.   S  volt.  ISmo.  lis. 

The  Black  Ilobbcr.    By  E.  Ball.    3  vols.  ISmo.    165.  6d. 

Adventures  of  Julien  Delmour,  uaasiated  from  the  Frcocb  of  Madame  da 
Geolit.   4  vols.    Jl.  4s. 

The  Aothorett ;  a  Tale.  By  tbe  Author  of  Rachael.  Foolscap,  8vo.  with 
iffODtit|iieoe.  St.  bdt. 

POBTRT. 

The  Triumph  of  Chnttiaoiiy;  a  Mittionaiy  Poem.  By  T.  E.  AhbotL 

ISmo.  Ss. 

Muss  Btblica; ;  or  the  Poetry  of  the  Bible.    6s.  « 
Poems  oo  various  Subjects.    By  Mrs.  Kentish.   8vo.  6s. 
The  Baiahow  end  Eclipse,  Poemt.   By  T.  TheoMt,  a«o»  4t. 

lona;  and  other  Poems.  Ss. 

Parga;  a  Poem,  with  iHu^trntive  note?     8vo.    5s.  6d. 

Poeuis,  with  translauuns  h  nm  t[>e  (jcrman.     By  J.  Anster.    8%o.    7s.  6<l. 

The  Commemoratiou  of  Uuiidel ;  the  2d  edition ;  and  other  poems.  Bjr 
i^oho  Ring.  990* 

Ambition ;  a  poetiotl  Essav.   By  Beppo  Cambrienae.    8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

My  Ludger't  Ltfficj^  and  other  poant.  By  Tim  Bobbioy  the  eftdcr.  JSauK 
4s.  6d. 

The  Fudger  Fudged,  or  the  Devil  and  T***y  .M**^e,  MUCCCLXXXVIil. 
Bf  the  Bditor  of  the  New  Whig  Guide.  FoohcapSro.  de.dd. 

The  Poems  of  Allan  Ram^av  ;  with  an  ori^oai  life  of  the  Author  a«i 

■Criticism  on  his  Writings.    By  W. Tennant,  Fsq     A  neat  cabinet  edirion.  .'j-. 

VVailace'b  Invocatiun  to  Bruce,  a  poein.  By  Mrs.  Tiemant, author  of  **  ibe 
Bestoration  of  Works  of  Art  to  Italy,"  Modern  Greec^**  **  Tiles  and  His- 
torie  Scenes,"  and  otiicr  poemt.  4to.  . 's 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECOVOMT.  t 

Political  Essays,  wiili  Sketches  of  Fubhc  Characters.    By  \\\  Haglitti  14ft 

PRrliamenisry  Hislorv of  England     Vo].  XXXV.    II.  lis.  6d. 

Inquiry  into  the  Consequences  ot  the  presetit  depreciated  Value  of  Human 
Labour,  Ate.  tic.  in  Lettert  to  T.  F.  Button,  Esq.  St. 

Three  Tracts:—!.  On  the  Legal  Mode  of  suppressing  Riott;  t.  A  Spcedi 
on  a  Reform  of  Parliament;  and  S.  A  Dialogue  on  ^  Prineiplet  of  OoMrn* 
ment.    By  Sir  Willtwrn  Jmies.    8vo.    it.  6d. 

.  Badifial  ftcform  the  only  Remedy  for  the  Disorders  of  our  Country,  or  Ob- 
/  servatioDt 
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5enrtttiao9  on  th»  CKtii|w  mtmmuy  both  in.  dHpsh  md  jbMH  :  %PiilHhi 

Dicus.     Is.  6H. 

JLetters  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times  Jourufil,  oa  the  aobjMt.of  the  Bafik. 
lUniction,  tbe  Rcgoltiioot  of  die  Mint;  widi  ooatt  Md  mliiriaM.  By 

Bichard  PtofSfr 

Hume's  Essay  on  Public  Credit;  with  a  Scatiitiail  Map  of  tba  Bnutk 
Umpire.     By  Dr.  Co1(|ul)fjuii,  cSrc.    Is.  Gd. 

Observations  on  tlie  Payuientb  and  iieceipts  ia  Bank  of  Euglaiui  Notes, 
rodisccd  to  their  yahit  m  Gold.  8vo.  St. 

Report  of  the  Moot  Cominittee  of  the  Home  of  Con^mons  on  tbe  Highway! 
cf  the  Kingdom;  together  witti  the  MiDtttos  of  £vidoo€0  taliOB  hefoM 

them.  4s. 

ijeuers  on  tbe  Events  which  have  passed  in  France  and  tbe  Bestoration  in 
lSi5.   By  li.  M.  WillnuDS.  8vo.  7f.  6d. 

An  Account  of  the  last  Woroeiler  EiedioiH  and  of  the  Proc^iogooD  tbo 
Petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  return  of  Col.  Davies.  5s. 

T^e^)orc  oi'  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Roval 
Burghs,  wah  the  Mioutef  of  Evidence  at  large.  8vo.  10s.  When  sold  sepa- 
ratily,  tbe  Report  li.  6d. ;  Edinboi|sli  oatOi  with  Report,  6u  6d. ;  Abivdeen) 
«ritb  ditco^  5s. ;  Dimdoc^  with  dicio^  da. ;  Donferalbe^  with  dittos  fli..6tf. 

Mmigrtiio  I. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Calendar  and  Guide;  giving  an  Account  of  all  the 
Pablic  Offices,  Military  Forces,  and  other  Establishments  there;  toe^etlier 
with  a  brief  Account  of  its  Soil,  Climate,  and  Agriculture.    12mo.    4s.  6d. 

Ad  Account  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  with  a  View  to  tbe 
InibniMition  of  Emigrants.   8vo.   6s.  6d.  -  • 

*  Hiota  on  Em'^ration  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  By  W.  J.  Burchell.  ^s.  6d* 

The  Emigrant's  Gnlde  to  the  British  Settlements  in  Upper  Canada  anti 
United  States  of  America;  including  Smith's  Geu;;raphical  Views  uf  Upper 
Canada;  with  Extracts  from  Ortgiiwl  Letters  of  a  Lancashire  Farmer  and 
other  Rofideota^  and  Roniarka  on  tho  iuperior  Advantages  of  the  ohovo 
Places  to  tbo  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  New  South  Wales,  Sec.    8vo.  3e» 

Observntions  on  KniTcrntifm  to  Poland.    By  a  Hcsidcnt,  Is. 

The  Rmiwranl'b  Guicie  to  lijeCapc  of  Good  Hope,  containing  a  Description 
of  the  Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions  of  the  Colouy,  from  the  latest  and  most 
aoiboMie  Sources  of  Infufmotion-  with  Directiooi  to  Emigrant*  io  Oonorol. 
To  wlucb  ore  added  a  full  Aooount  of  the  Mootiig  at  tho  down  ami  sAndior 
Tavern,  ^r.    By  John  Wilson. 

The  l!.rriiL'i  :mt's  Directory  to  the  Western  States  of  North  America,  in- 
cluding a  Voyage  out  from  Liverpool.    By  Wm.  Auiphictc.    Uvo.  os.  i>oardSb 

THiOLOOr. 

I»  Sointo  fittdc^  coolOBant  lo  Vicim  ot  lo  Nosoobd  Tostaoioot.  Boyol 

Simo.  14s. 

Tbe  Holy  Bible  and  Testament,  in  Italian,  from  tho  cdinon  of  Dlodati,  re- 
'viied  and  corrected  by  Holandi.    8vo.   11.  4t.   The  Icfrtament  separate.  Hs. 
.  That  8oloot'Worki  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  I>JD.  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor. 
8is  vols.  8vo.   SI.  35. 

.\  System  of  Theology,  in  a  Series  of  Sermons.  By  the  late  Rev.  Timotliy 
Dw  cht,  S.T.D.  LL.D.  Pre*iHent  of  Yale  College,  in  Cnnnecticut  (America), 
Witt)  a  Life  and  hue  Portrait  of  tbe  Author.  8vo.  5  vols.  SI.  15s. 
.  Dcisni  Refuted;  or  Plam  Reasons  for  becoming  a  Christian.  By  Thomfe 
Hartwell  Home,  M.A.  of  Sr.  John's  College,  Cambridfp,  Cumioof  Christ* 
Cbarch,  Newgate-streoc.   12mo.  Is. 

Moral  "^Ketches  of  prevailing  Opinion«<  nnd  Manner**,  Foreign  and  1^9^ 
Biettir;  wuh  Iteflection*  on  Praver.    By  Hannah  More.    8vo.  98. 

Light  Sermons  preached  beiore  the  Uuivei  biiy  of  Oxford  in  the  year  1819, 
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nt  the  lecture  foun^ett  Ky  Hie  iMi  ftpp.  Mmi  BMapMh   Bf  lU  BWT.  II.  C^. 

SffTiiioiia  \»y  ti»e  Rev.  L'.  U.  Maturin,  Curate  of  St.  Peter's,  DuUlifi.  dro. 
•Di<e*»rsw  go  mewl  8ubjectt  and  Otciiioiit.  By  Wib.  Beet,  M*A«  ttoto* 

8vo.  18s. 

Fifty-iiix  Semioii!!,  prencherl  on  scftmlOoctsioilt;  K^ivliich  mm  a^4td^ 

Trucis.    By  Joliii  llo^eis.    ll.  l9. 

AHjumeiituiiH  or  praters  tor  every  Sundny  in  the  Year,  intended  lo  precede 
and  YtAUm  lite  ^rmnn.   By  the  ttev.  C.  Bii'riee,  LL.B. 

Dinioitues  on  the  Onctrinet  of  the  E«>ttilili!»lied  Chutrh.   8vf>.  8s. 

SpcoihI  Course orFuiiiilySennnns.    By  ilic  lie*.  H.  MMrriort.  8vc».  lOs.  OH. 

Niiuinaii'5  liivtni  v,  Juuah*!»  Gotird,  atid  au  £»say  on  ibe  PieiisiNF«»  ot  He- 
lifLitm.    IW  Owen  IViorris.    12iao.  4». 

Ilie  Bclfived  Disciple;  a  Sericfl  ef  Diicoiiiraet  on  the  Ufe,  Cliaracter,  wad 
Wrilniisaof  ibe  Ap4>9tle  Juhii.   By  Alfreil  BMi«)p.   1^ii»<>.  5s. 

A  Letter  to  ilie  Bislii>p  <if  St.  David's  ticaisioned  l»y  his  Lr)rfi*liip's  Mia* 
coiKf»f.fi.ins  nnd  Misre|trescitrHti.)ii>-  "f  n  Piiinptilet,  entitled  "  HeHerfions 
coiicct-ititt}(  tiie  Expedifucv  ot  u  Coiincii  o(  the  Chuicli  ot  Bii^iamt  and  tha 
Church  of  Rftme  iicing  h'utden,  &c  *  By  Samuel  Wis,  A.M.  F.tt.  vud  AJSi 
Vicar  of  St»  Benkolomew  the  iesi»  Lomlon.  |}vo. 

ToPoGRAPBT.  * 

Ah  Tlistorical  and  Topograpliical  Account  of  theTotrn  nf  Wohurn  and  its 
Vicinity;  containing  nUo  a  ciHicist:  Genealogy  ot  the  UfUi^  Ql  RuMcUy  atfd 
llentuirs  of  the  lute  1  runci»,  Duke  of  Bedfurd. 

Ilittarjr  of  the  Uiiiveruty  of  Dublin,  illofttrated  hj  thirry  cnloarcd  Pleici 
liy  etninent  Artists  ft oin  Drawings.    By  W.  B.  Tuylor.    pHtt  I.  lOt.  6d. 

A  Tuponniphu  al  and  Ilistoriciil  Acct)uni  of  the  City  and  Coitntv  of  Nor- 
svid),  lis  AniKjunies,  modern  Improvements,  Arc.     By  J.  Stacev.    bvo.  7s. 

WtfliikS  ihrouuh  Ireland  hi  tlie  Years  Uil^t  nmi  Ibil ;  desciU>ed  in  a 

aiiiet«PL»iter»  ioaii  En|;li&h  Geittlenian.   By  B.  Trocier,  Em|.  8vo.  t4ti 

Views  of  Society  nnd  Manners  in  the  North  ol  Iieiatid;  ioaSecieiof  Lai* 
ters  u  MJten  in  the  Vt  ar  1818.    By  J.  GamJile.  Tis. 

Excursions  throu^li  Iriiand.  No.  I.  By  X.  CroaiweU.  lilmtratcd  kg  000 
M^uvMiut,    12nio.  29.  Od.   8vo.  49. 

EaeurtioiM  thrwifh  the  County  of  Sorrey,  comprising  DescrtpUons  ef  tW 
BmideMCee  of  tlie  Nohihty  and  Gentry,  ilemains  of  Antiqeiiy,  mid  eecfj 
other  rttost  iuteretting  Ohjett  of  Cutiotiij.  Ediiad  by  T.  CraomU.  Itea. 
No.  I.  (\.]. 

A  Series  oi  VK.vvs  ot'  the  Litkes  ot  Cumberland  and  \Vestiooreland,  and  of 
ibe  oeighliouring  Mountain  Soeoery.  Dratni  and  engraved  by  R.  WettaUi 
A.R.A.    No.  I.  fol.  II. 

A  Guide  to  tl>e  Lukes  in  CuaiberiaaiW  Wettmawlead, md  lAiMMlm.  Bf 

John  iltibinson.    bvo.  15s. 
.Qea4Uieft  of  Cambria:  Part  1.   Oblong  folio.    10s.  6d. 

VuYAGCS  A>D  TRAVELS.  ' 

Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal,  and  of  the  Territoriei  aimeaed  ie  fhit 

Doiuiniuii  by  the  House  of  Gurkha.  By  Francis  Ilumilton  (fomiarly  Bm^ 
channn),  ISI.D.  I'  R  >.  L.E.  and  Fetlou  of  tde  Societies  of  Anriqnniies,  nnd 
of  tlte  Liniia-an  aiiti  Asiatic  ScK'ieties.    One  vol,  Ifo;  with  Eni:ravin«:s.  '21.2s. 

Gleaniugi  aitd  iieniarks  collected  durni^  tuany  iUonths'  liesidence  ai  Bueooc 
Ajre»,  and  within  the  Upper  Couatty.  By  Major  Alenuider  Gilieipie,  KJf. 
8vo.  with  Maps.    10 4. 

Narrative  of  a  Voyage  Co  Senegel.  By  J.  B^  H.  S&ripif  md  A.  CoiieaiA 
9vo.    10s.  fxl. 

Travels  through  France  in  1817.    By  the  Duke  d'AngouicoBe.    9wii»   $9,  < 
JdPiaet  of  New  Voyaget  and  Timiek  Vol.  L  IPs. 
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AiT.  Id— -1 .  Mismn  from  Cape  Coait  Coitie  to  A^tmiee,  with  A 
Statkiical  Account  of  that  Kingdom,  midGewrmMcal  Plotices 
cf  other  Parts  of  the  lienor  of  Africa.   ByT.  Edwanl  Bow- 
£cli,  Esq.  Conductor.  1819- 
t:  The  African  Committee,   By  T.  EdwBiil  Bowdieh^  Esq. 

CoDductor  of  the  Mission  to  Ashantee.  1819. 
T  F  his  sable  inaiest;^,  Sai  Tooto  Quamina,  '  King  of  Ashantee 
and  its  dependencies/  should  eter  be  favoured  with  a  sight  of 
the  goodly  quarto  which  Mr.  Bowdich  has  contrived  to  manufac* 
tore  on  the  subject  of  his  gold  and  his  grandeur^  his  captains  and  his 
'  caboceers,  he  would  certiunly  conclude,  as  the  Congo  negro  did 
of  Captain  Tuckey's  visit,  that  *  he  come  only  to  take  mik  and 
make  book' — and  a  pretty  laree  book,  too,  he  miffht  probably 
add,  for  so  short  a  walk.   Could  he,  however,  read  mis  bulky  vo- 
Hime,  we  strongly  suspect  that  he  would  complain,  ^  his  black 
brother  of  Dahomey  did  to  Governor  Abson,— 4hat  white  men 
make  books  about  black  men,  whose  customs  Ihey  do  not  under- 
stand, and  put  in  them  a  great  number  of  very  silly  stoiies. 

The  origia  and  the  objects  of  the  *  Mission  to  Ashantee^  will 
best  be  understood  by  perusing  Mr.  Meridhh's  narrative  of  the 
irrttptioD  of  these  people  into  the  country  of  the  Fantees,  and 
their  daring  attack  on  die  town  and  fort  of  Annamaboe,  which  Mr. 
.Bowdich  has  placed,  like  an  Irish  preface,  or,  as  Mr.  Plow^ 
den  would  call  jt,  a  *  postliminious  preface,'  at  the  end  of  his 
book.  From  this  it  appears  that,  in  I8()6,  two  chiefs  of  the 
Ashantee  nation  having  rebelled,  took  refuge  among  the  Fantees, 
our  allies.  The  king  pursued  them ;  and  finding  that  the  Fanlees 
had  espoused  their  cause,  overran  the  whole  country,  xndrched 
m  triumph  to  the  sea-coast,,  destroyed  the  town  of  Cormantm^ 
and  took  possession  of  the  Dutch  fort  at  Hiat  place ;  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Annamaboe,  where  the  Fantee  army  had  taken  shelter. 
A  dreadful  slaughter  ensued,  close  under  the  walls  of  the  £bg!ish 
fort,  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  not  less  than  8000  perM>ns  were 
pat  to  the  sword.  The  Englbh  had  Ared  a  few  shots  from  the 
fort  in  tfie  hope  of  deterring  the  Ashantees  from  entering  the 
town;  but  with  so  little  effect,  that  after  tlic  slaughter,  they 
tamed  their  arms  against  the  fort  itself,  advancing  to  the  very 
VOL.  xxii.  NO,,xLiv.        >  *  muszles 
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HMwdet  of  the  gim.  The  atrengtb  of  the  garrim  did  mtciiQKd 
thirty  men>  of  whom  £ve  were  officers ;  and  thtt  lonli  mmber 
was  speedily  reduced;  the  goveroori  (Mr.  Whiter)  one  oC  Ae 
officers,  sad  four  men  beiiig  wounded,  and  two  kitted,  l^i 
however,  repelled  the  assaiuoits ;  alid  when  the  Ashntsn  ^ 
tempted  to  burn  down  the  gate,  shot  those  who  applied  diejbc 
from  the  ramparts.  The  next  day  a  small  reinforcemest  iniTcd 
from  Cape  Coast ;  and  as  the  enemy  was  not  disposed  to  met 
the  attack,  a  Wa^  of  truce  was  sent  out,  and  the  forfaewf^ 
and J'nciidJi/p  of  the  king  purchased  at  the  expense  ul  giving sp 
one  of  the  rebel  chiefs,  w  ho  liad  sou«rht  protection  uwlflr  lb* 
walls  of  Cape  Coast  Castle; — an  :i(  I  \\  l)ich,  wc  uic  lold,(ia4vc 
mubi  take  the  aulUui's  wgid  fur  ii,)  '  gave  a  favouiabk  opinion  <rf 
the  British* ! 

The  Ashantees  remained  quiet  uuiil  the  year  1 8 1 1 ,  when  the) 
again  iiiNudcd  the  Fantees,  and  their  forbearance  was  again  pur- 
chased ;  and  a  third  lime  in  1 8      when  thousaiidh  were  butchered 
in  cold  blood,  and  as  luan^  ilraj;grd  to  the  capital  as  victim!  lo 
their  inhuman  su[)erstitinn8.  The  Govemorof  Cape  Coast  Castle^ 
being  again  obligul  to  purchase  their  retreat  by  the  payment ofi 
large  sum  of  nioiu  y,  curni-Htly  requested  his  superiors  at 
to  authorize  a  missiou  to  the  King  of  Ashantee,  *  to  dejirei^f^ 
these  repeated  calamities,  to  conciliate  so  powerful  a  inouanli, 
and  to  }^i  opitiate'  (what  is  tliis?)  '  an  extension  of  eoinniera' 
'liiis  request  was  immediately  acceded  to;  and  some  valuable 
presents,  together  with  a  draft  of  instructions,  were  fonwrdtd 
by  the  spring  ship  of  IR17.    Mr.  James,  the  governor' of  Accn 
fort,  was  selected  as  the  representative  of  the  A tVicaii  Company, 
and  Mr.  Bowdirh,  a  young  writer  just  arrived,  and  Mr.  Hulcli- 
inson,  also  a  writer,  with   Mr.  T^Ufii  as^istaut  fturgeoi^ 
l^lponited  to  arcompany  liijji. 

The  mission  left  Cape  Coast  Castle  with  a  proper  number  of 
bearers,  Ashantee  guides,  and  two  native  soldiers  of  the  gar- 
rison, on  the  morning  of  tlie  £^d  April.    In  the  course  of  iiiii^ 
miles,  which  brought  them  to  Payntree's  croon  or  villag«,  th€j 
passed  over  a  very  beautiful  country-^the  hiUs  were  coven'ii 
with  groTes  or  clumps  of  trees  of  immense  size,  and  the  valle}^ 
with,  a  proAiaion  of  pinea,  aloes  and  lilies,  richfy  varied  «it^ 
palm,  banana,  plantain  ^and  guava  trees.   '  I  never,'  says 
Bowdich,  ^  aaw  toil  so  rich  or  vegetation  so  luxurianL'  Amidst 
all  thia  luxurianee,  however,  the  hand  of  the  sjioiler  was  hut  tin) 
vbible  in  the  numerous  deserted  villages,  and  the  lew  Wtttfkd 
inhabitaats  who  still  clung  to  their  ruins. 

^Fhe  village  of  Payntree  was  prettily  situated  on  an  opet 
plain,  surrounded  by  stately  trees,  and  consisted  of  one  broidaj 
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'  'wA*  chtned*  timt  of  wall  huts,  ftutacd  of  kiAiboo  mad  tieaUy 
tKalcM.  The  proprietor  biimeif  'Wts  ottentite  «iid  obliging, 
attd  presented  the  strangers  with  fowls,  yams  and  palm- wine.  He 
had  a  field  of  com  (of  \\  hat  kind  is  not  stated)  of  at  least  twenty 
acrej.  '  His  dwelling  was  a  square  of  four  apartments,  one  for 
hbiself  and  the  otiicrs  for  his  stock  and  his  slaves.    J  he  order, 
cleanYmess  and  comfort/  says  our  tiavLllcr,  *  surprized  us;  the 
8uii  had  just  set,  aud  -d  cheerful  tire  on  a  clean  hearth  supported 
the  evening  meal.    The  old  iiuui  was  seated  in  his  state  chair, 
diverting  himself  with  his  chihlren  and  younger  wives — the  elder 
one  was  looking  on  froui  the  opposite  apai  tment  with  happy  in- 
difference; it  was  the  first  scene  of  douiestic  comfort  I  had  wit- 
nessed among  the  natives* — we  regret  to  add,  it  was  also  the 
iast.  » 

The  next  twenty  or  thirty  miles  led  through  deep  and  almost  im- 
peniom  forests  of  the  largest  and  loftiest  trees,  the  fallen  trunks  of 
which  presented  frequent  barriers  to  their  progress,  aud  inrrensed 
their  fatigues  from  tlie  labour  required  to  scale  them.  The  climb- 
ing plant*?  shot  down  their  pliant  arms  like  so  many  cables,  and 
threaded  earli  othi  r  in  mwh  a  perplexity  of  twists  that  it  was  im- 
possiljie  to  trace  them  in  the  general  entanglement.  *  The  path, 
which  was  swampy,  (say«^  Mr.  Bowdich,)  frequently  became 
tnirkle«?s,  and  appeared  to  have  been  little  used  sinre  the  Ashan- 
Ur  iiiva'^lnn  of  I807. — Severn!  lumian  skulls  were  scattered 
t/jroush  this  dark  solitude,  tln^  n-lu^  of  the  hutt  lirn'/ ' 

On  the  last  day  of  April,  the  party  reached  the  banks  of 
a  ftmm  caUed  the  Boosenipra. 

*  Nothing,  saysonr  traveller,  could  be  more  beautiful ;  the  bank  on  the 
90uth  side  was  Steep,  and  admitted  but  a  narrow  path ;  that  on  the 
north  sloping;  on  which  a  small  Fetish  house,  under  the  shade  of  a 
cachou  tree,  fi^ed  the  eye;  whence  it  wandered  over  a  rich  vnrie ty  ()f 
lifn        foliaqe,  in  which  light  and  ^hude  wore  mo^r  happily  blended: 
small  rorks  stole  lliroiii^h  the  hcrba;;c  ol  I  lie  banks,  aod  now  and 
ti3€n  TuiHcd  xhf  water:  tiicj  doom  tiees  tuweiiiig  in  the  shrubbery, 
waviff}  to  the  mot  senile  mi  a  rich  foliase  of  dark  green,  laucking  the 
/i/jest  touch  ol  ihe  pencil ;  the  tamarind  and  siiiiiller  mimosai}  height- 
ening its  etiect  by  their  livelier  lint,  and  the  more  piquant  delicacy  of 
tbcir  leaf :  the  cotton  trees  overtopped  the  whole,  enwreatbed  in  con- 
fWfufif,  and  seveial  ele(;ant  little  trees,  unknown  to  me,  rose  in  the 
kackgroBod,  intermixed  with  palms,  and  made  the  coup  d'oeil  enchant- 
hg,  Tbe  bright  rays  of  the  tun  were  sobered  by  the  rich  reflections  of 
Ihe  water ;  and  there  was  a  mild  beanty  in  the  landscspe,  uncongenial 
lo  %arbBSiain«  which  impend  the  expectation  of  elei^mce  and  rcline- 
laent.    I  attempted  a  sketch,  but  it  was  far  beyond  my  rude  pencil ;  the 
«ipt«Miosi  of  the  scene  could  only  have  been  tract^l  ia  the  protile  of 
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dpeiy  tne ;  and'  it  jwemed  to  defy  any  touches,  bat  theie  of  a  Onie 
or  a  WilfOSf  to  depict  tiie  life  of  ils  beaoty.'-— pp.  23, 24. 

-  '  Tftw  reader  will  collect  from  this  descriptiooy  whiehninnii 
IIm  least  tumid  that  the  work  affords,  that  the  author  bi  a«i* 
gidar  propensity  *  to  talk  io  Kipg  Ganibyses'  vein.'  Indeeil»  M 

.  load  is  he  of  iinging  his  garish  colours  over  every  object,  ibi 
We- are  eonpelledy  however  unwillingly,  to  make  considarAle  d» 
dttctioiis  in  onrnund  from  his  statemeats  before  we  pMceoiitii- 
vestigate  their  value. 

At  tiie  first  Asbantee  towD|  named  Foimatmoe,  a  vtsoildt 
M  man  regaled  the  travellers  vrith  palm-wine  and  frait; 
*  his  manners/  says  Mr.  Bowdich,  *  were  very  pleasing,  ttd 

'  made  it  more  painful  to  as  to  hear  that  his  life  m  fo^* 
feited  to  some  8uper»titious  obsenances,  and  that  he  only  wiM 

*  the  resttlt  of  a  petition  to  the  king,  to  commiserate  his  iafirmilM^ 
so  far  as  to  allow  him  to  be  executed  at  his  own  croom,sndto  be 
spared  the  fatiprue  of  a  journey  to  the  capital :  he  conversed cfaW' 

■  fuHy  with  U8,  ronuratulatcd  himself  on  seeing  while  men  befcw 
he  died,  and  spread  his  cloth  over  the  lop  with  an  emotion  of  dif* 
nity  rather  than  bhauic. — iiis  head  anrived  ai  Coomassic  tbedav 
after  we  had.'  • 

Tin;  next  town  they  halted  at  was  Doompassie,  *  ilic  inostn- 
dustrious  on  llie  palli;  cloths,  heads  and  poUtiv  were  mauufac- 
luring  in  all  directions,  and  the  blacksmiths'  forixcs  uere  alwijs 
at  work.'    Eii;ht  mdes  beyuiui  this  a  niessajre  met  them  from  the 
king,  appointing  their  public  eiitrv  into  Coomassie  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday.    Durinj^  this  jonrntv  to  Coomassie,  w liu li  ij» 
mated  at  |4(J  miles,  (or  about  97  miles  of  (liu  rt  distance,) the 
diermometer  ranirerl  from  76°  to  91"^,  hut  was  seldoui  above  bO^- 
Their  cnfrance  mlo  the  capital  is  thus  described. 
*  We  entered  Coomassie  at  two  o'clock,  passing  under  fi  fetich,  or  sa- 
crifice of  a  dead  s>iiee|),  \vr;»ppef!  up  m  led  silk,  and  suspended  bciween 
two  lofty  poles.    Upwards  ol  j(H>0  people,  the  'j^reatcr  part  warrior, 
met  us  with  awl'ul  bursts  ot"  nuirtiai  music,  discoulaul  only  in  Us  bun- 
tare;  for  borns,  diuins,  rattles,  and  gong-gongs  were  all  exerted  with  a 
seat  bordering  on  phienzy,  to  subdue  us  by  the  first  impression.  The 
smoke  which  encircled  us  from  the  incessttnt  discharges  of  musquctry 
confined  our  glimpm  to  the  for^roand;  and  we  wero  halted  «bit<t 
the  captains  performed  their  Pyrrhic  dance,  in  the  centre  of  a  cifck 
formed  by  their  warriors;  where  a  confusion  of  flags,  English,  Duidi» 
and  Danish,  were  waved  and  flourished  in  all  directions;  the  bearets 
plunging  and  springing  from  side  to  side,  with  a  passion  of  entbDsiasi" 
only  equalled  by  the  captains,  who  followed  them,  disc  hailing  the'' 
shining  biumlerhusses  so  close,  thnf  the  Ha^s  now  and  then  were  in 
blaze:  and  i merpng  from  tbesmuke  with  ail  the  gesture  and  distoni<w 
of  maniacs.— pp.  3J,  32. 
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Then  follows  a  v(  I  T  minute  aiid  circtiniBtaiitial  description  <yt 
llie  war-captain illustraleci  hy  a  print  of  one  of  them  in  grand 
gala,  ^vhirli  would  make  an  admirable  scare-crow.  Movinir  on- 
ward? througii  crowds  of  people,  they  were  perfectly  astonished 
at  llie  sj)Inidor  of  the  several  caboceers*  who  passed  by  with  tlu  ir 
trains.  'The  luinds,  principally  composed  of  bonis  and  fluteSp 
tmiucd  to  play  ni  concert,  seemed  to  soullie  our  iiearnig  into  its 
natural  tone  again  bv  their  wild  melodies.'  Melodies  !  —  Hut  there 
IS  no  dispuliiii;  about  taste.- — ^V  e  doubt  not  that  Mr.  BowdicU^  • 
like  Bottom,  *  has  a  reasonable  ear  for  the  tongs  and  the  bones': — 
l^nt  Bosman,  who  had  often  witnessed  similar  pas^eants,  tells  i\s 
that  these  melodious  instruments,  which  '  soothed'  Mr.  Bowdich's 
oar '  into  its  natural  toae/  sounded,  *  for  all  ttie  world,  like  a 
sow-geider's  bora' ! 

An  inhuman  spectacle  now  arrested  their  attention,  which,  it' 
would  seem,  they  weie  pnrpoady  stopped  to  notice.  It  was  a 
vkum  whom  the  people  were  loraientmg  previously  to  the  sacri* 
/ice.  This  miserable  object  (with* whose  sufferings  we  shall  nol 
alllict  oar  readers)  having  passed  in  review  before  tbem,  they 
v^e  psrantted  to  proceed  towards  the  market-place.  The  scene 
thtt  presented  itself  there  must  be  described  in  Mr.<Bowdioh's- 
ewa  words. 

'  Oar  observations  en  passant  had  taught  ns  to  conceive  a  spectacle 
ftrecceeding  our  original  expectations;  but  they  had  not  preparrd-us' 
for  Ihe  extent  and  display  or  the  scene  which  here  barst  upoa  us ;  aa 
stea  of  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference  was  crowded  with  magn}  ficence 
sod  novelty.  The  king,  his  tributaries,  and  captains,  were  resplendent 
ia  the  distance,  surrounded  by  attendants  of  every  descriptton,  fronted 
by  a  mass  of  warriors  which  seemed  to  make  our  approach  impervious. 
The  sun  was  rt'Oected.  wirh  a  c'are  scarcely  more  supportable  than  the 
heat,  from  (he  m5i5v>y  guM  ni na mcuis,  which  glist<  lu  d  in  every  direc- 
tion.   More  than  a  liundieii  bands  burst  at  once  on  our  arrival,  with  the 
peculiar  airs  of  tluir  several  chiefs;  the  horns  flourished  their  <lefi- 
ances,  with  the  beatinw  of  innumerable  drums  and  inetal  instruments, 
and  then  yielding  for  a  while  to  the  soft  breathings  of  their  long  flutes, 
»Uch  wehs  truly  harmonious;  and  a  pleasing  iastniment,  like  a  bag- 
pipe iHthout  the  drone,  was  happily  blended.  At  least  a  faandred  large  ' 
aslMlis,  or  canopies,  which  could  shelter  thirty  peisons,  were  sprung 
up  aad  down  by  the  bearers  with  brilliant  effect,  being  made  of  scarlet, 
yillbw,'and  the  roost  sbewy  cloths  and  silks,  and  crowned  on  (he  top 
with  crescents,  pelicans,  elephants,  barrels,  and  arms  and  swords  of 
gold;  they  were  of  various  shapes,  but  mostly  dome;  and  the  valances 
(in  some  of  which  small  looking  glasses  were  inserted)  fantastically  sca!- 
f  pedand  fringed;  from  the  fronts  of  some,  the  proboscis  and  small 
iceih  of  elephants  projected,  and  a  few  wert*  roofed  with  leopard  skins, 

•  Fruui  tt  iVaugue*e  word  si^uifyin^  •  hc«d-uiau' — aa  olhter  or  magiauale. 
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moc  ks,  Uku  loiij;  cradles,  wtro  raised  in  the  rear,  the  poles  on  tbe 
iKMds  of  the  bearers  ;  the  cushions  and  piUowi  were  covered  witk  crt»- 
son  taffeta,  and  the  richest  cloths  hung  over  the  sides.  Tnnitmerabio 
smuU  umbrt'lhis,  of  various  coloured  stripe?;,  were  crowded  in  ihc  inter- 
vals^ wfiilst  '><ncTal  lari;e  trees  heij^hlened  the  glare  coDtraaiini^  the 
sober  colouring  of  nature. 

•*  Discolor  uiulc  auri  per  ramos  aura  refulsit." 

*  Th«  king^  messengers,  irilh  gold  bieaat  platea,  made  waj  4br 
aad  weeMttmenced  our  vatfinl,  preceded  by  tbe  canes  aiid  llie 

flag.,  We  mopped  te  take  tke  band  of  e«eiy  caboceert  wbicb,  as  tbcir 
lieesehold  suites  occvpied  several  ipacea  in  advance,  dehiyed  us  long 
enougk  lo  distinguish  some  of  the  ornaroeiiti  ia  tbe  gf&erai  biaae  oif 
splendour  and  ostentation/ — pp.  34,  35. 

Whether  Mr,  Bowdich,  in  the  midst  of  this  general '  blaze  of 
splendour  and  oatestatioii/  difltiMCtly  saw,  or  only  ioMgined  tliat 
he  aawy  tbe  wild  and  wondrous  assemblage,  of  objects  which  he 
has  brought  together  in  the  fbllowiii|{  processaoo»  we  leave  the 
faador  to  detetnuDe-*^  either  case  it  must  be  allowed  tliat  his 
powers  are  of  no  ordinary  kindi^it  is  but  justice  lo  confess  thai 
we  have  been  both  iBtuveatail  and  aawsed  by  the  descriplioa  m  a 
high  degMe* 

*  The  caboceen,  as  did  their  superior  captains  and  attendants,  wore 
Ashantee  clotbSf  of  extravagant  price  from  the  costly  ibreign  silks 
which  hud  been  unravelled  to  weave  them  in  all  the  varieties  of  colour, 
as  well  as  pattern ;  they  were  of  an  iDCn?dible  sise  and  weight,  and 

thrown  over  the  sItouKlcr  exactly  like  the  Roman  toga  ;  a  small  silk 
fillet  gencr:i!!y  cncircitd  their  temples;  and  massy  gold  necklaces,  in- 
tricntely  wroui^iit,  &Ui>penJed  Moorish  charms,  dearly  purchased,  and 
eui  lused  in  small  square  c.i^es  of  gold,  silver,  and  curious  embroidery. 
Some  wore  necklaces  reaching  to  the  navel  entirely  of  a^rtf  heads  ; 
a  band  of  gpid  and  beads  encircled  the  knee,  from  which  sevenl  stnny 
of  the  same  depended  ;  small  dreles  of  gold  like  guineas,  and 
casu  of  animals,  were  strung  round  their  ancles ;  their  sandaU  were  of 
green,  red,  and  delicate  white  leather;  manillas,  and  rude  lumps  of 
rock  gold,  buns;  from  their  left  wrists,  which  were  so  heavily  laden  as 
to  be  supported  on  the  head  of  one  of  their  h.indsomest  boys.  Gold  and 
stlvt-r  pi)>f'«:,  and  canes,  daazled  the  eye  in  cvt  ry  direction.  Woh  es*  and 
ramh"  hcadb  as  large  as  life,  cast  in  ii'  lii,  were  suspended  from  their  gold 
haiJilled  swords,  which  were  held  around  ihtni  in  great  lumibers;  the 
bM<^s  were  shaped  like  round  bills,  and  rusted  in  bloody  the  sheaths 
were  of  leopard  skin,  or  the  shell  of  a  fish  like  shagreen.  The  large 
dyrums  supported  on  the  head  of  one  man,  and  iNmten  by  two  others,  were 
braced  around  with  the  thigh  bones  of  their  enemies,  an^  ornamented 
with  their  skuUs,  Tbe  kettle  drums,  resting  on  the  ground,  were  scraped 
with  wet  tingers,  and  covered  with  leopard  skin.  The  wrists  of  the 
drummtT*"  wcrr  hung  with  bells  and  niriously  shaped  pieces  of  iron, 
wlucltguiglcd  Umdly  as  ibey  weie  beauog.  The  SiuaUer  dru  n^^  Hero 
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swpendcd  from  the  neck  by  scarves  of  red  cloth  ;  the  horns  (the  teeth 
young  elephants)  were  ornamented  at  the  mouth-piece  uilh  gold,  and 
tbe  jaw  boneb  of  human  victims.    The  war  caps  of  eagles  feathers  nod- 
ded in  the  rear,  and  large  fans,  of  the  wing  feathers  of  the  ostrich,  • 
■played  around  the  dignitaries  :  immediulely  behind  their  chairs  (which 
were  of  black  wood,  almost  covered  by  inlays  of  ivory  and  oold  em- 
bossment) stood  their  handsoniest  youths,  with  corslets  of  le«>purd's 
skin  covered  with  gold  cockleshells,  and  stuck  full  of  small  knives, 
sheathed  in  gold  and  silver,  and  the  handles  of  blue  agate  ;  cartouch 
boxes  of  elephants  hides  hung  below,  ornamented  in  the  same  manner; 
a  Urge  gold  handled  sword  was  fixed  behind  the  left  shoulder,  and  silk 
iCftrvesand  horses*  tails  (generally  white)  streamed  from  the  arms  and 
waist  cloth  :  ihcir  long  Danish  muskets  had  broad  rims  of  gold  at  small 
distances,  ai\d  the  stocks  were  ornamented  with  shells.    Finely  grown 
girls  stood  behind  the  chairs  of  some,  with  silver  biisins.    Their  stools 
of  the  most  laborious  carved  work,  and  generally  with  two  large  bells 
attached  to  them,  were  conspicuously  placed  upon  the  heads  of  fa- 
vourites; and  crowds  of  small  boys  were  5eate<l  around,  flourishing 
elephants'  tails  curiously  mounted.    The  warriors  sat  on  the  ground 
close  to  these,  and  so  thickly  as  not  to  admit  of  our  passing  without 
treading  on  their  feet,  to  which  they  were  perfectly  indifierenl ;  their 
caps  were  of  the  skin  of  the  pangolin  and  leopard,  the  tails  hanging 
down  behind  ;  their  cartouch  belts  (composed  of  small  gourds  which 
hold  the  charges,  and  covered  with  leopard  or  pig's  skin)  were  em- 
boited  with  red  shells,  and  small  brass  bells  thickly  hung  to  them  ;  on 
their  hips  and  shoulders  was  a  cluster  of  knives  ;  iron  chains  niul  col- 
lars dignified  the  most  daring,  who  were  prouder  of  them  than  of  gold  ; 
their  muskets  had  rests  afiixed  «f  leopard's  bkin,  and  the  locks  a  cover- 
ing of  the  same;  the  sides  of  their  faces  were  curiously  painted  in  loiig 
white  streaks,  and  their  arms  also  striped,  having  the  appearance  Of 
armour.* — p.  35. 

It  would  l)c  unpardonable  to  omit  the  '  Conductor's'  minute 
and  circumstantial  description  of  the  numerous  and  splendid  cor- 
tege of  the  swarthy  monarch,  with  whose  many  amiable  ijualitieshc 
ap|>ear8  in  no  small  degree  to  be  enraptured. 

•  The  prolonged  flourishes  of  the  horns,  a  deafening  tumult  of  drums, 
and  the  fuller  concert  of  the  intervals,  announced  that  we  were  ap- 
proaching the  king:  we  were  already  passing  the  principal  ofl^icers  of 
his  household  ;  the  chamberlain,  the  gold  horn  blower,  the  captain  of 
the  messengers,  the  captain  for  royal  executions,  the  captain  of  the 
markctj  the  keeper  of  the  royal  burial  ground,  and  the  master  of  the 
bands,  sat  surrounded  by  a  retinue  and  splendor  which  bespoke  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  their  oflices.  The  cook  had  a  number  of 
small  services  covered  with  leopard's  skin  held  behind  him,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  massy  silver  plate  was  displayed  before  him,  punch  b{>wls, 
waiters,  coflee  pots,  tankards,  and  a  very  large  vessel  with  heavy  han- 
dles and  clawed  feet,  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  to  hold  in- 
cense i  I  observed  a  Portugucze  inscription  on  one  piece,  and  they 
"  s  4  seemed 
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imBHtrt  gmmUy  of  tint  mniifacture.  The  executaonir,  a  manof  «n 

iramenst*  size,  wore  a  massy  ^;t)ld  hatchet  on  his  breast;  an<l  the  exe- 
cution stool  was  liL'lil  befDie  liiin,  clott^**!  in  blood,  and  partly  covered 
uiih  a  cuw!  of  fat.  The  kini;'^  iuur  IihiivunIs  were  encircied  by  a  splea- 
(Inr  inferior  to  none,  and  their  peculiar  insiiiiiia,  gold  canes,  wcfe  ele- 
vated in  all  directions,  tied  in  bundle^i,  like  Uuce:*.  Tbc  keeper  of  the 
treasury  added  to  his  own  magnificence  by  the  ostentatious  display  of 
lilt  sernce;  tiie  blow  pan,  boxes,  ttaleswid  weights,  were  <rf  loSd 
goU. 

*  A  deUy  of  sone  minttlM,  wbtlit  we  severally  appmebed  to  leoorre 
the  king's  hand,  afiarded  us  a  tboftnigb  view  of  bini  i  bb  dcmifaM 

lirst  e.xcited  my  aiteotion;  native  dignity  in  priMes  we  are  pleased  to 
call  barbarous  was  a  curious  spectacle :  his  manners  were  majesiic, 
yet  courteous:  and  he  did  not  allow  his  surprise  to  beguile  h)m  d  r  a 
moment  of  the  composure  of  the  monarch  j  he  appeartil  to  i)e  about 
thirty-eight  years  of  ape,  inclined  to  corpulence,  and  of  a  benevolent 
countenance;  be  wore  a  fillet  uf  a;igry  beads  round  bis  tcjnptea,  a 
necklace  of  gold  cockspur  shells  strung  by  their  largest  endSy  and  over 
Ills  rigbl  shoulder  a  red  silk  cord,  suspending  three  sapbiet  caaed  id 

ed ;  hia  bracelets  were  the  richest  mialttvea  of  beads  and  gold*  uA 
fingers  covered  with  rings;  his  cloth  was  of  a  dark  green  aUk;  a 
pointed  diadem  waaelegsntly  painted  in  white  on  his  forehend ;  also  a 

f>attern  resembling  an  epaulette  on  each  shoulder,  and  an  omament 
ike  a  full  blown  rose,  one  leaf  rising  a!)ove  another  until  it  covered  his 
whole  breast;  his  knee-bands  werr  of  aL:i;ry  bead'^,  and  his  ancle  strings 
of  gold  ornaments  of  the  most  (ielicair  workmanship,  small  drum^,  san- 
kos,  stools,  bwuids  guns,  and  birds,  clustered  together;  his  ^aaJals,  of 
a  soft  white  leather,  were  embossed  across  the  instep  baud  wiih  small 
gold  and  silver  cases  of  saphies ;  be  was  seated  in  a  low  chair,  ricbi/ 
pmamented  with  gold ;  be  wore  a  pair  of  gold  castanets  on  Its  fiafler 
and  thumb,  which  he  dapped  to  enforce  silence.  The  bdls  of  tn^ 
^pmrds  behind  his  chair  were  cased  in  gold,  and  covered  with  sasall 
jaw  bones  of  the  same  metal ;  the  elephants'  tails,  waving  like  a  smaR 
cloud  before  him,  were  spangled  with  gold,  and  large  plumes  of  fea- 
thers were  flourished  amid  them,    liis  euntu  h  prt  Kided  over  these  at- 
tendants, wearing  only  one  ma^sy  piece  of  ^old  about  his  neck  :  tiie 
royal  stool,  entirely  cased  in  <;old,  was  displayed  under  a  sj)len4iid  um- 
brella, uult  liriiiu^,  bunkos,  hums,  unci  varioui  musical  in>truments, 
cased  in  gold,  about  the  thickness  of  cartridge  paper :  large  circles  of 
gold  hung  by  scatlet  cloth  from  the  swords  of  stale,  the  sheaths  as  well 
aa  the  bandies  of  which  were  also  cased ;  hatchets  of  the  same  wete 
ililennaxed  with  them  :  the  breasts  of  the  Ocrabs,  and  various  wstoh 
daats,  were  adorned  with  large  Stars,  stools,  ctescents^  and  gQaBncr 
irings  of  solid  gold.'— p.  37- 

The  court  of  Haroun  al  Rsschkl  was  nothing  to  this !  Indeed 
we  have  been  imafole,  for  some  ttme^  to  di? est  ourselves  of  the 
idea  that  we  have  before  us  a  new  collection  of  the  '  Arabian 
Kights/  more  iiiU  of  prodigies  than  the  old,  and  have  looked 
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mmd^mim  than  oncey  for  the  approach  'of  fito  ^  iiacidttMttcef- 
that  >va$  to  dissolve  the  vision,  and  biing  us  bacliL  to  the  sober 
realities  of  life.  He  makes  his  appearance  in  the  next  chapter  in 
the  person  of  Mr*  Bowdich  himself,  who  simply  waves  his  wand, 
and  immediately  presents  to  us  this  '  Ijoid  of  Abddin's  lamp  and 
magic  nog/  whose  glance  seemed  to  transainte  eveiy  viler  sub- 
stance  intoi^old,  as  a  mean,  cunnings  and  rapacioiuttegrc^  liolding 
one  angry  palaver*  after  another  to  decide  the  momentous  qoMh 
tio%  whether  the  monthly  tribute  paid  by  u«  to  his  Ashnntee  m»> 
jesty,  should  be  *  four  nckiesf  or  four  ounces  ?' 

This  weighty  affair  was  the  subject  of  an  early  discussion  with 
the  king,  who  took  care  previously  to  make  the  mission  understimd 
thai  *  he  knew  very  well  the  King  of  England  had  sent  him  pre* 
seotSy'  and  that  '  if  they  wished  to  be  friends  with  him  they  must 
bring  them  to  his  own  house,  and  shew  them  to  him  and  his  friendSf 
and  not  give  them  before  all  the  people.'  They  were  accordingly 
cairied  and  displayed  before  him;  when  his  surprize  and  plea* 
sure  were  so  ^reat  that  he  exclaimed  *  Eughshmen  know  how 
to  do  every  thmg  proper'—^  they  are  a  great  people'-*-*  they  wish 
to  be  friends  with  me»  to  be  as  one  with  the  Aahantees and  many 
other  expressions  of  a  similar  kind*  H e  was  particularly  delighted 
with  the  exhibition  of  a  camera  obscura,  observing  that '  English- 
men knew  more  than  Dutchmen  or  Danes,— -and  that  black  men 
knew  nothing.'  ^ 

At  the  momentliowever  that  he  was  paying  these  flattering  couEk* 
pliments,  a  storm  was  gathering  in  his  bosom«  He  had  two  notes 
iriuch  be  produced,  written  by  the  governor  of  Cape  Coast  Caatl% 
on  behalf  of  the  king  of  Annamaboe,  and  the  chief  of  the  BaftoeSf 
mnking  over  to  him,  Sai  king  of  Ashantee,  four  ackies  (twenty 
abiiiiiigs)  per  month  of  the  tribute  paid  to  them  by  the  Afrim 
Company,  '  as  a  pledge  of  their  allegiance  and  the  termination 
of  boetib'ties.'  He  desired  to  know  what  this  mesnt,  and,  with 
fay  in  his  looks,  said  to  his  linguist:  *  Tell  the  white  men 
that  what  they  did  yesterday  made  me  much  pleasure;  i  was  glad 
we  were  to  he  friends ;  but  to  day  I  see  they  come  top^^  shame 
upon  my  face ;  thb  breaks  my  heart  too  much.  The  English 
now,  with  my  own  powder,  with  my  own  shot,  I  drove  the  Jba^ 
tecs  under  their  forts ;  I  spread  my  swoid  over  them,  they  were 
ail  killed,  and  their  books  from  the  fort  are  mine.  These  while 
men  cheat  me  ;  they  pretend  to  make  frienda  with  me,  and  they 
loin  with  the  Fantees  to  put  shame  upon  mjy  face ;  this  makes. the 
Uood  come  from  mj  heart/   Mr.  James  replied,  that  he  was 

•  From  'he  P  rtui^Ticz^  pnlahra,  a  conference,  .  , 

t  A  piece  oi  guid  of  the  value  of  tive  ahilliug). 
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tmibqwiiHd  wtdb  die  drcmMtancey  but  llMt  Im  would  eunK 
numtcate  his  AimtiMeBts  to  the  goreraor  af  Cape  Coett.  The 
king  then  aiked  bow  much  h«d  been  paid  oa  these  notes  ?  Mr. 
Jemes  ttill  pleaded  ignmnce«  llie  kini^'e  wrath  increased.  *  I 
know  (he  aaid)  the  &g;liifb  come  to  sp j  the  ootintry ;  they  come 
to  cheat  tte ;  tbej  want  war/  Mr.  J ames  modestly  atsmW  btn 
that  they  wanted  nothkig  but  trade.  He  now  became  furiooa; 
drew  btt  beard  into  \m  mouth,  bit  it^  and  rushing  abruptly  frona 
his  seat,  exdaimedy ' Shanteo fooi  Shantee  foo!  ah!  ak!*  then 
shaking  hxs£ngerat  the  representativei  of  the  Conmiittee  of  Afti- 
can  merchants,  he  bellowed  with  an  angry  aspect,  'If  a  black aan 
had  brought  me  this  message,  I  would  have  had  his  head  €«t  off 
before  me.'  To  thisravmgof  an  inforiatedsavaj;e|  Mr. James  con- 
eeifcd  he  should  best  consult  his  own  dignity  and  that  of  hta 
oomrades,  and  probably  the  personal  safety  of  them  all,  by  making 
BO  reply« 

Not  so  Mr.  Bowdich^this  young  gentleuiani  just  arrived  m 
Africa,  full  of  self-importance,  and  seeing,  to  qnote  hi;*  own  en- 
qnisite  metaphor,  '  our  key  to  the  interior  sintered  in  tlie  lock,* 
unceremoniously  shoved  aSKle  his  superior  oficar,  and  desaanded 
to  be  heard, 

'  For  I  can  talk,  and  Pistors  cock  b  Up, 
And  dabliing  &ia  will  follow.' 

The  king  liked  his  palaver  much ;  his  attention,  Mr.  Bowdick 
modestly  assures  us,  was  arrested  by  the  novelty  of  a  white  man 
addre^ing  him  '  in  the  oratorical  manner  of  his  own  conntry  I  * 
and  joy  was  once  more  spread  over  every  countenance. — In 
truth,  we  do  not  much  wonder  that  the  king  '  liked  hh  talk,'  when 
he  took  upon  himself  to  say,  what  Mr.  Jameses  instructions  did 
not  aulhori/.e  him  to  say,  that  '  the  governor  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle  would  Ho  all  that  his  black  Majesty  wisheil  him  to  do.' 
We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Jamc*?,  nor  of  Mr.  Bowdich  and  his 
two  a^socinte^,  (Hutchinson  and  red!i(  hut  we  inr 'ine  to  think 
that  tin'  ;iiiiials  of  diplomacy  do  not  furnish  such  an  instance  of 
rniitenipt  and  disobedience  towards  a  superior  officer,  as  is  here 
impudently  avow  ed  in  the  face  of  the  world  by  the  leader  himself. 
Headed  by  Mr.  Bowdich,  these  ntlemcn  had  evidentlv  formed  4 
conspiracy  to  ir«  t  rid  of  Mr.  James,  well  knowint;  tliat  he  had 
it  not  in  \\\»  \^'^\\vy  to  tale  anv  «5teps  against  them,  with  his 
vretched  pu.ii  d  t\\n  n  it  ive  soldiers.  Th«'v  presumed,  no  doubt, 
on  the  near  relationship  of  Mr.  Bowdich  ^nephew,  we  belie%e)  to 
the  Governor  in  Chi«  f ;  and  the  event  jn^tiiied  tlieir  confidence. 
As  Mr.  James  was  recalled  on  their  rep:  t  m  nlation,  we  depin  it 
but  justice  to  make  known  the  character  m\en  of  this  £;«  iHf<  iiwui 
b>  Lh^t  cxctfUcnt  oiiicer,  iUommoduxe  Sir  James  Veo,wiig  wasm 
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the  habit  oi  speaking  liis  mind  freely  of  those  with  wliom  he  liad 
to  deal.  *  Mr.  Jumes  (he  says,  in  a  document  now  l^^ing  before 
u»)  has  been  seventeen  yeurij  in  the  countrv  ;  1  have  seen  miicb 
of  him,  and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  lie  possesses  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  interior,  speaks  more  ut  their  languages, 
andis  better  acquainted  with  the  customs  and  iininuers  of  the  tttf-*. 
fei'sent  nations,  than  any  other  officer  in  the  Company's  service,  oii 
imfeedi  I  ma?  with  safety  add,  any  European  now  in  Africa.* 

We  shall  not  drtaui  our  readers  witii  the  stpiahbles  between 
the  black  chief  and  tlie    young    diplomatists    respecting  the 
imoiint  of  ackics  and  ounces,   which   the    former  demanded 
for  the  protection  of  the  nativcii  living  under  our  forts.   The  lofty 
tone  and  the  tumid  lansruaire  of  the  dispatches  are  amusiilg' 
enough  as  coupled  w  ith  those  unniipi>rtaul  ue<;,ociations.  Suffice 
It  to  say,  that  the  weighty  matters  of  the  mission  w  ere,  after  nu* 
merous  palavers  and  a  residence  of  four  montfjs,  brought  to  a 
happy  conclusion,  by  obtaining  permission  lor  the  Connnenda 
people  to  acknowledge  their  fealty  to  the  king  of  Aahaulce,  and  by 
die  signing  of  a  treaty  of  *  perpetual  peace  and  liannony  between  the 
Bntish  subjects  residing  in  Africa  and  the  subjects  of  the  kings  of 
.^hantee  and  Uwabin.'   The  principal  articles  of  this  treaty  are 
— permission  for  a  British  ollicer  to  reside  constantly  at  Coo- 
Onssie — and  the  engagement  of  the  two  kiui^s  to  commit  their  chil- 
dpm  to  the  caie  of  the  governor  in  chief,  for  educuUuu,  at  Cape 
Goatt  Castle. 

But  alas !  for  the  instability  of  human  affairs  and  the  oaths  and 
promises  of  negro  princes  !   Notwithstanding  the  signature  of  Sai 
lootoo  Quamtna,  his  X  mark,  the  king  of  Dw  abin,  his  X  mark, 
and  the  marks  of  QuasheeTom,  and  eight  others  of  equal  renown 
on  the  gold  coast,— notwithstanding  the  terrible  oaths  which,  oa 
tWs  occasion,  the  king  swore  on  his  *  gold  sword,'  in  presence  of 
about  three  hundred  of  his  wives  *  in  all  the  magnificence  which 
a  profusion  of  gold  and  silk  could  furnish,'  notwithstanding  even 
hii  solemn  invocation  of  his  Fetish  to  kill  him  if  he  did  not  keep- 
tl»  law,  Mr.  Bow  dich  had  scarcely  arrived  in  England  to  receive 
tlu honours  due  to  his  diplomatic  exploits,  when  it  was  understood 
Aat  not  one  single  article  had  been  observed  by  this  magnificent 
asfteff  of  *  majestic  manners/    Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  had  been 
left  behind  ab  resident  at  Coomassie,  finding  his  situation  irksome, 
and  useless,  soon  deemed  it  prudent  to  withdraw  ;  and  the  king^a 
cbiWren,  w  hose  education  at  Cape  Coast  formed  the  mostimpop* 
tant  article  of  the  treaty,  were  never  sent. 

Mr.  Bowdich,  however,  gave  the  king  sufficient  cause  to  be 
disiatislied  with  his  conduct  before  he  left  Coomassie.  To  prepare 
suitable  prebt^nts  fur  the  Governor  and  tlie  Couiiujiitec  m  ilogland, 
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A»  kiug  had  putievlarly  desired  lum  to  stay  >      di^  beyinl 
thU  original  I)  fixed  for  liis  departure,  (irom  Wediiesdiy,  w€  . 
)i0ve^  tiU  Moiuky ;)  bat  tke  *  Cooductor/  with  that  wajwM^  , 
of  ditponcioD  which  he  cnmot  hinsdf  conceal,  sent  t  anwtgett  j 
say  he  wai  determined  to  go  ;  upon  which  hitmaitsiy  CO0U5  ih>  I 
■artiedy  *  he  mi^ht  hieak  the  law  (treaty)  if  he  ttiought  proptf.'  \ 
Mr*  Bowdich  did  think  proper,  and  gave  orders  to  bis  paty  to  j 
pioeeed;  but  thej  had  scarcely  gone  fifty  yards  when  tne^wf^ 
aMRMnded  with  gong-gongs,  drums,  and  other  *  laMtmh'  \ 
etremeats,  and  beaten  and  pelted  back  to  their  lodging.  Tkii  ne* 
dignified  proceeding  00  the  part  of  theyouthfiil  diploBiatart^  con-  | 
nected  with  theu'  previous  conduct  towards  Mr.  James,  vras  iU 
caleahited  to  impress  any  my  fiivourable  opinion  of  die  £^lak 
officers  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  on  the  king,  or  lo  hiduoe 
tiust  Che  edttcatioii  of  his  sons  to  snch  hands.   Mr.  Bowdichi  hoe-  | 
ever,  proudly  says,  ^  I  consider  the  afiair  of  yesterday  to  htw  pc^ 
fieeted  the  impression  of  onr  spirit*  1 

At  leii|th  the  day  of  departure  arrhr«d»  when'Messrs.  Boediek 
and  Tedhe  took  leave  of  their  comrade,  Mr.  Hutchawon^  ^ 
m  we  have  said,  remained  behind,  and  whose  diary  forms  tk  vnf 
interesting  part  of  the  volume*  Mr.  Bowdich  proceeded  wilkkii 
papers  to  England;  but,  ni  the  mean  time,  most  eiliiwg*^ 
stories  had  prmded  him  of  the  nnbounded  wealth  and  splendoir 
ol  the  Aflhantee  capital.  It  was  represented  in  .each  gHtiers^ 
colours,  that  many  were  persuadecl  it  was  the  true  El  Don^ 
where     very  pebbles  were  of  gold.   It  was  believed  tso 
such  was  the  facility  of  intercourse  with  the  interior  ef  Mn»% 
that  Timboetoo  and  the  Niger,  those  long  sought  objects,^ 
most  accessible  from  the  capital  of  Ashantee.  A  fovouiaMe'*' 
pi^ssioo  was  thus  created  in  behalf  i>f  this  newly  visited  oountn ; 
and,  on  the  representation  of  the  African  Company,  Lord  Bt- 
thnrst,  ever  ready  to  forward  such  views  as  have  for  their 
the  promotion  of  scii^nce  and  f;eneral  knowledge,  appoialsA  s 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Dupnis  as  Vice-Consul  of  Coeonsee, 
punalyifrom  his  jperfcet  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  langntge* 
would  enable  htm  to  converse  with  those  Moon  ct  whm  ^ 
shall  preaently  speak,  and  from  his  acqnamtance  wilh  A6Ni> 
lasbjncts,  as  displayed  m  the  notes  which  he  supplied  to  the  Nan^ 
tive  of  Adams  the  American  seaman. 

Mr.  Dupttb  lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  the  place  of  his  dciti- 
Mitioa ;  but  he  fotmd,  on  his  arrival  at  Cape  Coast,  that  Ms^ 
Hutchinson  had  returned,  and  that  it  was  considered  nuaals  Isr 
him  to  prooeed.  As  the  political  events  of  great  nntioissv^ 
always  supposed  to  arise  out  of  adequate  causes,  it  nay  heieks 
proper  to  tnice  the  origin  of  this  unlooked-for  slate  of 'Ufiain  si 
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Cape  Coa«t  Castle.  Mr.  Bowdich  had  informed  us  that  the  king 
of  Anhantee  was  preparing  fur  uar  against  several  of  his  neigh' 
-boors ;  that  as  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel,  he  had  sent  to  demand  the 
fo^l  flUiol  of  Buntakoo  or  Gaman,  which  was  Uiickly  plat«d  with 
0olii;  tbal  die  king  had  gmo  it  np  to  preserve  pmei  but 
tlat  hb  sister,  t  woman  of  maMuliiie  spirit,  bad  repmcfaed  hm 
brocher  for  bis  timidity,  and  ordered  anotber  stool  to  be  made  of 
aolid  gold  to  feplace  the  plated  one.  The  king  of  Aabnitne  d»> 
amnded  tbia  also,  together  witb  tbe  golden  figure  of  an  elephaat 
wbidi  be  heard  bad  b^  dug  out  of  some  rums.  Tbe  lady  tent 
btm  word  that  he  should  have  neither;  lo  whicb  tbe  king  replied 
that  sbe  was  a  ^rung  womaUf  and  that  be  wotrid  give  her  twelve 
mootbs  to  prepare  for  war.  Tbiia  matters  stood  men  Mr.  Bo^ 
diob  left  Coomassie. 

It  appeara  boweveri  from  adriees  which  we  have  reosntly  iw- 
eetved  fsom  Cape  Coast,  that  tbe  king  of  Ashmtee,  impetieBt  to 
possess  this  stool  of  gold,  bad  dispatched  one  of  Ins  captains  to 
BnnCakoo  witb  instroctioM  to  obtain  and  bring  it  away,  by  any 
means.  Tbe  man  proceded  on  his  niksioD,  made  his  demand,  no* 
godated,  entreated,  threatened,  but  tbe  mfloenoe  of  the  sister  pre- 
vailed over  ber  mild  and  peaceable  brother,  and  helmet  wiUi  a 
peremptory  refusal.  The  officer,  being  fully  aware  that  if  be  le- 
•  turned  without  the  stool  bis  bead  would  pay  the  forfeit,  found 
means  to  cany  it  off  by  stealth.  This  was  an  insult  not  to  be  to- 
lerated ;  and  the  Bunfeakoos  prepared  for  immediate  war.  The 
king  of  Asbantee,  on  learning  this,  •  marched  the  wbole  of  bis 
force  into  the  territoiy  of  Gaman,  i 

the  issue  of  this  war  was  for  a  long  time  doubtfoL  Tbe  le- 
portii  that  reached  the  coast  were  various,  but  generally  unfavour- 
able to  the  cause  of  Ashantee.  The  Fantees,  elated  with  the  idea 
.of  their  enemy  being  beaten,  are  said  to  have  ill-treated  tbe  Asban- 
tee traders  in  passing  durougb  their  country.  While  maHers  were 
in  this  train,  Mr.  Dupuis  arrived  at  Cape  Coast  to  take  chaise  ef 
bis  miseion ;  an  event  which  afforded  an  opportunity  for  opening 
n  communication  with  Coomassie,  and  obtaiiaing  some  certain  in- 
telligence as  to  the  state  of  affairs.  Amesseajger  was  accordingly 
dispatched,  who,  on  his  return,  was  accompanied  by  another  from 
tbe  king  of  Asbantee,  to  demand,  reparation  for  x\w  injurionsie- 
ports  spread  by  the  Fantees,and  the  msults  offered  to  his  people. 
It  now  appeared  that  the  result  of  the  war  had  been  most  dis- 
astrous to  the  Buntakoos ;  their  king  having  been  taken  prisoner, 
their  wbofe  country  overrun,  and  numy  thousands  of  the  inhabitants 
butchered,  or  led  in  triumph  to  Coomasaie,  U>  add  to  tbe  number  of 
bwaan  saorifiees  in  that  capital. 

Tbe  messenger  was  followed  by  several  war-C8ptain»  from  Coo- 
massie 
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Omidi^  at  which  the  ohiefs  of  the  Fiatee  natioa  weie  preMt ; 
h&tiach  was  the  haughty  and  insolent  behavioiirof  the  Aahoa* 
taeiy  awl  so  aianadiig  their  langaage,  that  the  copfereace  tanai* 
aatai  abraptly,  and  diey  took  thor  deparlHfa  far  the  capitoi; 
leaviag  the  king  of  the  Fantees  in  possession  of  his  jaip^boae, 
which  thay '  had  atremuMisly  insisted  cm  taking  with  then^  m  an 
indispensable  oondttion  of  peace!  Such  was  the  slate  of  aflyia 
when  the  hist  accounts  were  dispatched  froni  Cape  Coaity  whaae 
Mr.  Dupuis  still  reuMined  shut  up  within  the  castle;  and  thaa 
aodad  ta  fwm  Mr«  Bowdich's  '  treaty  of  peace  end  amity' which 
was  to  last  Ibr  ever,  and  which  realised  commercial  and  aeieatific 
desiderata,  put  sn  end  to  the  apprehensions  for  our  f^timn^i,^ 
and  to  a  carnage  and  devastation  incredible  but  to  those  who 
witnesaed  the  horrors  of  the  ancoasstva  Aahanlee  invasions.' 

It  now  remains  to  give  a  short  summary  of  the  state  of  society 
and  of  tlic  moral  character  and  customs  of  the  Ashantees,  which 
in  truth  differ  but  Uttle  iirom  tho.se  published  in  the  course  of  the 
last  two  centuries,  concerning  the  several  petty  states  of  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  extending  in  an  eastward  direction  from  Cape  Mesnrada 
to  Old  Calabar,  and  occupying  a  line  of  twelve  hundred  geografdii- 
4:al  miles. 

The  '  history*  of  the  Ashantees,  to  which  Mr,  Bowdich  has  dedi- 
eated  a  whole  chapter,  is,  like  that  of  all  other  savages  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  the  history  of  a  day,  and  little  worthy  €>f  no* 
tiee;  in  the  wonis  of  Mr.  Bowdich — there  is  nothing  (in  it)  lo 
recompense  either  the  investigation  or  the  peinsal.'  The '  constitn- 
.tion  and  laws,'  as  indicating  the  state  of  society,  would  have  oeen 
more  important,  had  Nf  r.  Howdich  been  better  informed  on  tlicse 
subjects, — but  ignorant  of  the  languairc,  and  destitute  of  records^ 
what  indeed  could  he  know  on  such  matters  I  He  saysy  *  the  king, 
the  aristocracy,  now  reduced  to  four,  and  the  assembly  of  cap- 
tains, are  the  three  estates  of  the  Ashantee  government;"  but 
that  the  kin*;,  who  in  private  is  supposed  to  be  governed  by  this 
aristocracy  of  four,  (who  created  him,)  receives  from  themy  in 
public,  tiie  nin«it  abject  homage;  that  they  approach  him  crawling 
on  all  fours,  and  covering  their  heads  with  dust;  ss  do  die  cap- 
tains and  caboceers,  or  heads  of  villages.  As  for  the  people,  a|l 
we  are  told  about  ihcm  thnt  ^  they  are  ungrateful,  insolent  and 
lirenti<»us.'~-If  it  be  true  itiat  his  Ashantee  majestv  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed h\s  *  briSef  that  his  subjrrts  ^\rTv  the  worst  people  exist- 
inc,  except  tlu  1  :tntee»;'  thev  TniL;ht,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  return 
llie  complinu  nt  by  declaring  Inm  to  be  the  most  ferocious  brute  in 
\hv  world,  except  his  brother  of  Dabomey,  with  whom  he  is  pretty 
nearly  on  a  par. 

The 
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The  '  la'vvs/  wc  apprehend,  are  just  what  it  may  suit  the  king 
and  his  counsellors  to  make  them,  so  that  wlmt  is  law  to-day 
may  be  treason  to-morrow.  We  must  therefore  deal  taedy  with 
them.  If  any  subject  picks  up  gold  in  the  market-place,  it  is 
death;  the  scourings  of  the  mud  being  a  royal  perquisite.  A  cre- 
ditor may  seize  the  person  of  his  debtor  or  any  of  his  family  as 
slaves.  Murder  is  redeemable  by  a  fine  to  the  family  of  the 
murdered,  except  in  the  case  of  a  slave,  who  may  be  murdered 
by  his  owner  with  impunity.  If  a  person  kilb  himself,  on  the  head 
of  ' attoiher,  that  other  must  kill  himself  also,  a  practice  frequently 
jeaorted  to  out  of  a  spirit  of  revenge,  of  which  the  followiug  is 
ID  instance. 

*  Adumissa,  an  extmordinnrify  beautiful  red  skinned  woman  of  Cape 
Const,  poMfssed  nuniennis  admirers,  but  rejected  them  all.  One  of 
tlu*m,  in  despair,  shot  himself  on  h^r  head  close  to  her  house,  'i  he 
Hunily  demanded  satis&ction ;  to  save  her  relations  from  a  ruinous 
jMltfer,  she  resolved  to  shoot  henelf  in  expiation.  She  accordingly 
assembled  her  friends  and  relatives  from  varioos  (larls  of  the  countiy^ 
and  sitting,  richly  dressed,  killed  heiself  in  their  presence  with  gulden 
bullets.  After  the  body  had  been  exposed  in  state  it  was  buried  with  a 
profusion  of  cloths  and  gold.  The  beautiful  Adumissa  is  still  eulo- 
psed,  nnd  her  favourite  patterned  cloth  bears  her  name  amongst  the 
natives.*— p. 259,  Jio/e. 

MTivesare  held  in  little  estimation,  nnd  a  man  may  take  as  many 
as  he  chuscs  to  purchase ;  yet^  adds  ^lr.  Bowdich  very  gravely  ana 
learnedly — *  it  is  forbidden,  as  it  was  b^r  L^curgus,  to  praise  the 
beaa^  of  another  man*s  wife,  bein^  intngue  by  implication'! 
T7iey  were  very  jealous  of  letting  their  women  hear  any  thing  re* 
^rding  the  state  of  female  society  in  Europe,  and  Mr.Hutchinsoa 
sajrs  that  Odinnnta,  one  of  the  pnvy  council,  locked  up  his  wives 
because  he  r  >Ir.  Hutchinson)  put  evil  into  their  heads,  by  telling 
ttiem  that  Englishmen  allowed  every  woman  to  have  a  husband  to 
berst  If. — But  we  are  losing  sight  of  the  '  sovereign  power.* 

^  T'he  kins  is  heir  to  all  the  gold  of  every  subject,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.   Tlie  blood  of  the  royal  famuy  must  not  be 
;  royal  crimes,  however,  may  be  washed  away  by  drowning 
f  be  'oiminal  in  the  river  Dah.   The  king  of  Ashantee  is  allowed 
hj  lanv  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty> three  wives,  diis 
^ciliy  the  precise  mystical  number  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
fiaCMm  depends.   The  number,  it  appears,  on  actual  duty  is  not 
more  than  six,  the  rest  being  shut  up  in  two  particular  streets  of 
tbe  town,  closed  at  each  end  with  bamboo  doors,  and  guarded 
hy  ipOliiiers*   The  king  of  Dahomey  turns  his  three  tliousnud  wives 
to  a  t»etter  account ;  the  stoutest  of  them  are  embodied  in  a  regi- 
mei^t,  and  regularly  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  under  a  female 
'^enenl  and  subordinate  oflicers ;  and,  according  to  the  testimony 
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of  several  £uro|>euusy  thcj  go  through  their  exercise  wift  pnt 
precision.  Governor  Absoa  was  present  ut  Abomey  tbe 
king  nnrrcfied  against  the  Eyeos,  on  which  occasion  he  ivu  il* 
•tended  by  a  body-guard  of  800  women.  * 

On  llie  death  of  die  king  a  most  horrid  scene  of  \mm 
slaughter  takes  place ;  all  the  sacrHSces  that  bad  been  tmkb 
Uie  death  of  every  subject  during  his  reign  being  required  to  lie 
repeated  *  to  amplify  that  for  the  death  of  the  monarcb|  sad  to 
idetiiiim  it  in  every  excess  of  extravagance  and  barinitty.'— 

*  The  brothers,  sons,  and  nephews  of  the  king,'  says  Mr.Bcwr- 
dichy  'affecting  teinporar)-  insanity,  burst  for&i wHh  their sn^ 
quets  and  fire  promiscuously  amongst  the  crowd.'  The  csviA> 
•we  take  for  granted,  would  not  be  very  numerotits  on  such  tn 
occ«ik>n.  Indeed  we  are  told  that '  few  persons  ofrankdaieitv 
firom  their  houses  for  the  first  two  or  three  days/  but  that '  tbef 
drive  forth  their  slaves  as  a  composition  for  their  own  abienc^' 
He  adds,  '  the  king's  ocras  (a  kind  of  dependant^  or  household- 
slaves)  are  all  murdered  on  his  tomb,  to  tbe  number  of  a  buiuked 
or  more,  and  women  in  abundance.*  What  becomes  of  the  mjilic 
number  of  wives  we  are  not  informed.  They  are  probably  seotiit 
least  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  in,  according  to  the  aotitt 
that  prevails  in  this  unhappy  country,  to  *  attend  their  decetted 
lord  in  the  other  world.'  On  this  principk  ,  human  vtctifflBUt 
slaughtered  on  the  death  of  every  member  of  the  royal  (aniilj»tlie 
captains^  caboceers,  and  all,  in  fad,  \\  ho  can  afford  it.  Mt.  Bow- 
dich  says  tliat  the  present  king,  a  very  *  amiable  and  beoevolent 
sovereign,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  devoted  3,000  victnas  to 

*  water  her  grave,'  2,000  of  whom  were  Fantee  prbonerSySndthe 
rest  levied  in  certain  proportions  on  the  several  towns. 

This  devilish  custom  of  inmiolating  human  victims,  underlie 
notion  of  their  being  subservient  to  the  use  and  administeriDgto 
the  pleasures  of  the  deceased  in  the  other  world,  has  been  Ate 
practice  of  nations  which  ranked  higher  in  the  scale  of  civilizsM 
than  the  negroes;  with  all  it  is  grounded  on  teaiporalj>rid^  <if 
pre-eminence,  as  well  as  on  imperfect  and  irrational  notions  of  s 
future  state.  ^  The  King  of  Dahomey  used  to  hold  a  constant coni-  , 
muntcation  with  his  deceased  father.   Whenever  he  wished  to  an* 
nounce  to  him  any  remarkable  event,  or  to  consult  him  on  sM 
emergen cY,  he  would  send  for  one  of  his  ablest  messengers,  an^r  , 
after  delivering  to  him  his  errand,  chop  off  his  head.  It  sometioHS 
happened  that,  after  the  head  was  off,  he  recollected  something  M  ■■ 
which  he  wished  to  say,  in  which  case  a  second  messenger  vns 
dispatched  in  like  manner  with  a  postscript  to  hts  former  , 
'  sage.    Mr.  Abson  was  present  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind.  ^  1^ 
poor  fellow  who  was  selected  for  the  honour  of  bearing  Us  ms* 
jesty's  dispatch,  aware  of  what  was  to  happen,  declarra  he  wsi 
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mcqnainted  with  the  road,  on  wiiich  the  tyrant,  drawing  his 
sword,  vociferated,  '  I'll  shew  >ou  the  way!*  aud  with  one  blow 
severed  his  head  from  his  body,  highly  indignant  tlmt  an  European 
>>hould  have  witnessed  the  least  expression  of  reluctance  iu  the 
|Krforniancc  of  a  duty  w  liich  is  considered  as  a  great  honour. 

Tliesie  execrable  massacres  fall  indiscriminately  on  subjects  and 
slaves :  but  of  their  prisoners  taken  in  war,  now  that  they  have 
no  other  way  of  getting  rid  of  them,  the  slaughter  is  stiU  more 
dreadful.  Mr.  Bowdich,  as  well  as  tlie  other  writers  on  this  ill- 
fjtcd  country,  revels  in  the  description  of  these  *  horrors/  of 
viiich  we  suspect  our  readers  have  *  supp'dfuU  aud  iruui  which 
therefore  we  willingly  withdraw. 

Mr.  Bowdich  is  so  fully  occupied  iu  admiring  the  virtues  and 
amiable  dispositioti  of  Sai  Toutoo  Qunmiua,  that,  a^  we  before 
observed,  lie  has  almost  forgotten  to  give  his  readers  any  informa- 
tion concerning  the  'lower  orders.'  It  would  have  been  desirable 
to  know  how  the  population  of  one  mdlion,  which  he  gives  to  the 
Ashantee  couutry,  (on  very  vague  grounds,)  aud  the  huntirt  d 
thousand  (aftt  rwards  reduced  to  fifteen  iht)UMtu(l)  permunent  ui- 
habitants  of  Coonmssie,  contrived  to  support  themselves  ;  what 
were  their  general  occupations,  and  in  what  conditicm  they  lived. 
He  says,  however,  that  they  weave,  paint,  aud  dye  cloths  ;  make 
a  tolerably  good  kind  of  pottery  j  and  work  in  gold  aud  sdver. 
Gold,  in  fart,  glitters  through  every  page  of  his  book,  but  soonc  r 
or  later  it  all  falls  to  the  share  of  his  sable  majesty.  *  'llie  king's 
Males,  blow-pan,  boxes,  and  weights,  and  even  the  tongs  which 
hold  the  tinder  io  light  his  pipe  were  neatly  inade  of  the  piu-esl 
gold  that  could  be  manufactured/  Some  are  employed  iu  tan* 
aittg  leather,  others  iu  various  kinds  of  carpenter's  works,  and  others 
agaiu  in  breaking,  rounding^  and  boriog  anail-^helby  but  for  ivbal 
plirpose  we  know  not.  'An  fttamen  af  femiliBa  in  tbe  oapitali 
wearetoU.ar«a6iitoiittoeiillmietl«plaBlfttkm  aupe- 
norsy  bttum  vkaleoaditiona  and  on  wMt  tenures  the  lands  am 
kAiy  we  m  not  infonned.  The  marfcels  aie  supplied  with  the 
icdb  of  venous  enuneb»  from  beef  end  mnHon.dom  to  *  saoked 
sniiii:  stock  on  small  stacks/  Sonps  form  the  princtpel  aitiole 
9iwd\t  Atoam  of  the  higher  onkrs  are  medeof  dried  ish^  fowrls^ 
inottoe;  those  of  the  GoaMOon  people  of  dried  deer» 
Mnkey's  fleshy  aiid  fre^nently  of  the  pelts;  with  yams,  plaotaiai^ 
and  guinea  com.  Their  drink  is  fitttOf  made  of  the  eons 
and  pelpMrne,  the  quantity  of  which  consumed  b^  one  person 
ii  ipB  day  is  quite  incrediMe,  *  the  yigom-  of  an  Asbanli^  being 
iiliSalirt^  by  the  measure  of  the  draught  he  can  drink  off/  Odo. 
muiMf  one  of  the  '  privy  coittsellers/  says  Mr.  Hutchinson, '  asked 
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me  one  day  why  I  did  not  get  drunk  gnnu  tinu  s  and  come  to  lee 
him '  I  told  him  were  1  to  get  drunk  n\  Ashantee  I  ought 
to  have  mv  sword  broke  over  m\  head.  Ho  crave  me  some  palm- 
wiue,  and  looked  amazed  al  in\  swaiiowuig  only  half  a  bumper- 
full  ;  he  added,  that  he  would  drink  three  pots  {about Ji/leeH  ^ai- 
ioiis)  before  he  went  to  bed  !*  (p.  386.) 

Tiic  capital  of  the  A^l<:iiUr(  s  i**  certainly  superior  to  any  negro 
town  tliat  has  yet  been  dts(  iiln  (l  within  the  same  distance  from 
the  coast.  '  Four  of  llie  prim  ijkiI  ^IulU  are  half  a  mile  long,  and 
from  littv  to  a  liundrr.i  \Aids  widt  ,'  and  the  number  of  streets 
counted  by  Mr.  l^owdu  h  amuimtnl  tn  t  wnitv-seven.  The  houses 
have  strong  mud  walls  neatly  plasli  k d  jiuI  m  iKmuntcd  with  a  sort 
oi  arabesque^  and  well  covered  wuii  palm-Ual  thauh.  2^Iaiiy  of 
them  are  built  i ound  a  square  court,  after  the  fashion  of  the  east, 
wall  verandas  ur  openings  in  front.  We  have  very  little  doubt 
that  the  designs  hav  e  been  given  to  them  by  the  Moors,  who  were 
known  to  our  early  visitors  of  the  African  coast  under  the  name  of 
Malays,  and  who  then  taught  the  natives  to  dye  sheep  and  goal 
skins  of  dilTci eni  colours ;  to  make  slippers,  tobacco  pouches,  car- 
touch  boxes,  and  bags  for  guupowder,  saddles  and  other  wticikt 
of  horse-furniture.  These  Moors,  too,  soem  to  have  put  it  into 
the  king's  head  to  set  about  building  a  palace,  roofed  with  htwm 
pms  beaten  flat,  and  laid  om  an  ivory  fmme-work^  the  door- 
^  poiti  and  pillars  are  to  be  formed  of  ivoiy^  and  the  windows  and 
*  doera  to  be  cased  in  gold !  Those,  who  are  stated  to  have  the 
*  Tboosand  and  One  Nights*  commonly  in  their  mouths,  maj 
ffeadily  be  supposed  to  flatter  the  vadty  of  a  powerlnl  monarch  bgr 
the  enconragement  of  soch  an  extrava^nt  idea;  which,  Mr.  Bpw- 
dich  assures  us,  both  he  and  his  chiefs  are  aniious  to  cany  ittlo 
cxecation. 

We  cannot  venture  on  Mr.  Bowdicb's  abstruse  disquintion  ob 
the  *  pUtosophy*  of  the  negro  languages ;  it  is  lar  too  learned  for 
«e«  An  ordmaiy  traveller  would  have  contented  himself  vrilb  a 
mmple  vocabnle^  of  words,  but  our  philologist  enters  into  sill4be 
■ice  dislbe^ions  of  verbs  and  noons, 'so  like  the  Oreek;*  caachcs 
al  the  peculiar  ^  additives  and  inflectiaas,'  detects  the  <  fi||nsss 
ijiawiuais,  diwresis,  metathesis  and  anastrophe,*  8ec»  and  sabnits  to 
Am  test  of  the  *  Diversions  of  Puriey,'  huf  a  doaen  difiennt  lan- 
guages, which  oooasionally  came  aorom  him  in  his  four  monlfai^  iris* 
aimce  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Hia  chapter  on  '  Music*  we  pass  altogether;  professing  to  have 
-  lM|  ear  for  the  sound  of  *  a  hollow  elephant's  tusk,'  which,  Phil- 
lips says,  *  makes  a  noise  like  the  bellowing  of  bulls/    Mr*  Bow- 
dich,  howcves,  finds  its  hhMt  to  be  lolsmn^  grand^  and  eapreswve 
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^  way  llihig  which  the  f>erfoniier  wishes  it  to  otter.  Tbo  peiforai* 
•Doe  00  the  harp  of  a  diseased  white  negro  of  Gaboon  may  amine 
our  leaden  from  the  wild  extravagance  of  the  description. 

*  At  times,  one  deep  and  hollow  note  bum  forth  and  died  away ; 
the  sounds  of  the  harp  became  broken;  presently  he  looked  up,  par* 
sttiog  all  the  actions  of  a  maniac,  taking  one  hand  from  the  fttrtng^,  to 

wave  it  np  and  down,  stretching  forth  one  leg,  and  drawing  it  up  again 
at  if  convulsed,  lowering  the  harp  on  to  the  other  fciot,  and  tossing  it 

tjp  and  doun.  Wliilst  the  one  hand  continued  playin*^,  he  rang  forth 
a  peal  which  vibrn'f  !  on  the  ear  long  after  it  had  cea'^cd ;  he  was  silent; 
the  running  accompaniment  served  a;:;un  as  a  preliule  to  a  loud  recita- 
tive, uttered  with  the  greatest  volubility,  anti  ending  with  one  word, 
with  wliich  he  ascended  ami  descended,  far  beyond  the  extent  of  his 
harp,  with  the  roost  beautiful  precision.  Sometimes  be  became  more 
collected,  and  a  mournful  air  succeeded  the  recitative,  though  without 
the  least  connection,  and  he  would  again  burst  out  with  the  whole  force 
of  bis  powerful  voice  in  the  notes  of  the  Hallelujah  of  Handel*  To 
meet  with  this  chorus  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  and  from  such  a  betn^, 
had  an  effect  I  can  scarcely  describe,  and  I  was  lost  in  astonishment  at 
the  coincidence.  There  could  not  be  a  Stronger  proof  of  the  nature  of 
Handel,  or  the  powers  of  the  negro.' 

The  naiure  of  Handel  in  the  notes  of  his  UaUeiujak! — but  to 
yioceeA~™ 

*  As  regards  the  words,  there  was  snch  a  rhapsody  of  recitative,  of 
nonrnful,  impetuous,  and  exhilarated  air,  wsndering  through  the  Kfe 
of  man,  throughout  the  aaimal  and  vegetable  kingdom  for  its  subjects, 
without  period,  without  connection,  so  transient,  abrupt,  and  allegori- 
cal, that  the  Governor  of  the  town  could  translate  a  line  but  occa- 
5?onally,and  I  was  too  much  possessed  by  the  music,  and  the  alternate 
mpturt;  and  phreri^y  of  the  perturmer,  to  minute  the  half  which  he 
communicated. — Jiggledy,jiggledy,  jiggledy,  too,  too,  lee,  too/  p.  451. 

This  burst  of  inspiration,  Mr.  Bowdicb  says,  *  often  invaded  or 
iM'oke  oft'  the  mournful  strain ;  it  was  said  to  be  an  imitation  of 
thm  ode  oi  the  woodpecker*: — but  notsiurely  without  tlift  accon- 
j^armnast  of  the  owl. 

^he  chapter  on  the  *  Geography*  of  Africa  we  made  several  at- 
aMnpts  to  read  and  understand,  but  in  vain.    Mr.  Bowdicb  has 
2»rought  together  such  a  crowd  of  hard  names  of  places  from  his 
<wn  stores,  and  so  mixed  them  up  with  others  from  D'Anvillr, 
JtiGoaeW,  Delisle,  Lucas,  Homeman,  Edrisi,  and  every  writer  of 
'wtiose  works  he  could  get  hold,  as  to  set  at  detiance  all  attempts 
form  any  probable  notion  of  their  several  positions.  The  routes 
^l>tained  ^om  the  Moors  may  be  correct,  but  Mr.  Bowdich  is 
jHBMtaken  in  supposing  them  *  to  trace  the  Niger  into  the  Nile  it 
im  inikeil  evident  from  inspection,  that  none  of  them  pretend  to 
f<9llow  the  course  of  the  river,  but  the  usual  routesj  very  consider- 
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My  to  the  northward  of  it.  Thus,  that  which  b  UMrked  No.  3,  hy 
t  Bomoo  Moor^  has  Bomou  and  Baghennie  on  the  route,  both 
of  which  are  far  enough  from  the  Niger^  as  Mr.  Bmrdich  ou^t 
to  have  known.  It  is  a  remarhabk  circumstance,  however^  that  all 
the  information  collected  from  the  Moon  bj  Uofneman,  Burck- 
hardt,  Jackson  and  others,  agrees  in  this  one  point,  that  the  Niger 
or  Joliba  is  the  same  river  with  tlie  Nile  of  Egypt  The  testimony 
collected  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  to  the  same  effect. 

'  My  attention  (fae  says)  being  anxiously  turned  towards  information 
concerning  the  Niger  and  its  course,  all  inquiries  end  in  making  the 
Nile  its  continuation.  An  old  Moor  from  Jenne  tuld  me,  unasked,  thai 
while  he  was  at  Askanderee  (Alexunflria)  twenty-six  years  a<»o,  he  saw 
a  fight  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  between  ships^  and  one  of  ilicin  was 
hlown  up  in  the  air  wiih  a  terrible  exploi.ion.  This  must  have  been 
the  battle  fought  by  Lord  Nebun,  although  there  is  a  mistake  in  the 
date  ul  seven  yean> ;  he  surely  could  not  invent  such  a  story.  He  stales 
alsoy  that  returning  to  Masser  (Grand  Cairo)  the  Eufopean  armies  ad- 
vanced to  that  place ;  the  first  army  took  every  thiiu  they  wanted 
and  would  not  :  but  when  the  second  Enropeao  and  Tunish  army 
got  poaieaaion  of  it,  they  paid  for  whatever  they  wanted.  All  tho 
Moors  were  ordered  to  retire  to  one  quarter  of  the  city,  and  not  al- 
lowed! to  mix  with  the  soldiers. ;  this  agree«^  v:\\h  Sir  Robert  Wilson's 
account  uf  the  Kgyptian  campaign.  I  shewed  htm  a  seal  i  have,  oC 
Pompey's  pillar,  which  hv  sai(l  he  km-w  ;  he  had  travelled  from  Jenni* 
to  Masser  on  a  joma  ^caiucl)  arul  Uicw  me  a  map  of  the  QuoUa  i^nd 
Nile  from  its  source  to  its  emptying  itself  into  the  tea  of  Alexandria/ 
—p.  407. 

Mr.  Bowtiicii  seems  determined  to  reconcile  luinself  to  every 
hypothesis  that  lias  ever  been  formed  of  the  course  find  termina- 
tion of  lhii»  celebrated  river.  That  *  it  is  only  known  tu  th<'  Moors' 
(of  Ashantce^  '  by  the  name  ofQu')i!:i,  nnd  to  the  negroes  by  that 
of  Quorra,  is  not  surpn/iiib^;  nolhiug  is  more  coninion  in  Africa 
than  lor  the  same  river  to  bear  a  different  name  in  different 
places,  and  for  dilierent  rirers  to  bear  the  same  uamc  :  but 
the  way  lu  wlu(  h  Mr.  R(>\viii(  h  makes  his  Quolla  to  peraitibiilate 
the  whole  of  the  Afiicau  continent,  and  literally  to  ^uar^er  it  with 
it8  divergent  bnmchcs,  s«niie  tlowiug  to  the  East,  some  to  the 
West,  some  to  the  iSorili  and  others  again  to  tiie  South,  is  not 
only  {reographically  absurd,  but  physically  impossible.  This 
Quolla,  It  seems,  first  passing  to  the  eastward  far  as  Umbuc- 
too,  throws  off  a  bran«  li  diret  tly  to  the  northward  wiaeh  takes 
the  name  of  Jcdiba,  anil  passing  a  place  called  Yahoodee,  pro- 
ceeds (across  the  Zaahra  of  course,  but  how  far  we  know  not) 
toward  Tunis: — this  is  a  bold  feature  in  his  *  Geography/  mul 
has  the  merit,  at  least,  of  being  perfectly  new.  Then  this  norths  ru 
branch  of  the  Niger,  called  the  Joliba^  Uirows  off^  a  little  to  the 
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northward  of  Tioibuctoo,  a  large  shoot  directlj  to  the  eastward^ 
callfd  the  Oambaroo^  which  tcnninates  in  the  lake  Caudee :  this 
gives  a  new  origin  as  well  as  a  new  nojiienclature  to  the  I^oiuou 
river  (Wad  (1  Gaze!)  which  flows  into  the  lake  I'iltri  or  Coukn  * 
besides  entirely  superseding  the  ably  reasoned  hypothesis  of  M  njnr 
Jieiineii  which  makes  the  Niger  to  terminate  in  Wan^ara: — to  ♦ 
prevent  the  possibility  of  such  an  idea  being  entertained,  Mr. 
Jiowdich  has  placed  Ooiigoora  (the  new  spelling  of  Wangara) 
about  [)00  miles  to  tlit  northward  of  any  part  of  the  Niger  1— we 
should  rather  say  ot  ihe  Gainbaroo.    Then  comes  another  bram  li, 
the  real  Niger  or  Quolla,  which,  striking  off  frnrn  tlie  main  trunk 
about  US  far  to  the  southward  of  Timbucluo  as  the  Gambaroo  is 
to  iliL  nurtliwaid  of  it — in  fact  out  of  the  same  identical  corner 
of  the  lake  *  Dibber,* — runs  about  S.  E.  until  it  reaches  the  eighth 
parallel  of  latitude,  when  it  takes  iieaily  a  rectangular  turn  to 
the  northward,  and  falls  into  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  the  Nileof  E^pt. 
hi  the  8tli  degree  of  latitude,  however,  and  about  the  'did  of  East 
longitude,  the  Quolla  throws  off  a  branch  to  the  southward^ 
which  presently  deflecting  to  the  south-west,  takes  the  name  of 
Ogooawai,  and  then  turning  due  west,  empties  itself  at  Cape 
Ln^M     (  w  lirre  we  know  that  no  river  exists,)  into  the  southern 
Allanlic.    But  in  order  to  meet  the  hypothesis  of  Park  and  Max- 
well, this  Ogooawai  throws  oli,  about  the  middle  of  its  course, 
another  branch  which,  windnig  to  the  westward,  becomes  tfic 
•  Zaire  or  Cdiil'o.    We  do  not  believe  that  the  annals  of  geography 
i  urni.sli  a  speculation  (lor  it  is  nothing  eNr)  so  little  deserving  f)f  a 
serious  refutation, it  being,  in  fact,  w  holly  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nature.    Mr.  Bowdich's  maj>  of  Africa  is  on  a  par  with  the  '  out- 
line* which  he  has  reprinted  from  Dapper's  '  DescrijUion  de 
r/Vfrique,'  the  absurdities  of  which  are  er>pi(Hl  from  the  old  map 
uf  IIuuiiiUN,  m  svliich  the  Nile  and  the  Zaire  are  made  to  fl<nv  in 
difTcrent  directions,  from  the  lake  /x'uibri,  '  the  mother  of  waters.' 

The  nnme  of  l^ark  is  inseparahly  ( (ninei  led  with  that  of  the 
Niger.  1  loiu  Baha,  die  chief  of  the  Moors  at  Coomassir,  Mr. 
liowdich  says  he  niitnmed  much  information;  cme  day,  he  adds, 
aAer  reatling  the  ^pcciinens  of  African  Arabic  at  llie  end  of  Mr. 
Jackson's  book,  Baba  sent  for  another  Moor  who,  he  observed, 
wa»  a  very  learned  man,  and  had  just  arriNed  irr)m  Timbuctoo. 

'  Tlii^  man  expressing  no  surprise  when  he  first  saw  me,  Daha  cx- 
plaincti  it,  by  tellin<;  me,  spontaneou'«ly,  that  \h\%  Monr  harl  seen  three 
\^h}rt•  men  he  fore,  at  i^on^«?n.  I  (•;ii:erly  in(]iiire(l  the  particulars  of 
tfic  {i«i\elty,  and  they  were  again  repealed  to  Baba,  and  were  thus  in- 
rcrprcted;  "  that  some  years  ago,  a  vessel  with  masts  suddenly  ap- 
pearc<1  on  the  Quolla  or  Niger  near  Boussa,  with  three  white  Mn^and 
mnc  bhrck.  The  natives,  encournAcrd  by  these  strange  men,  look  off 
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provifions  for  sale,  were  well  paid  and  received  presents  betides;  it  seems 

the  vessfl  had  anchored.  The  next  day,  perceivinfj  the  vessel  going 
on,  the  nativen  hurried  after  her,  (the  Moor  protested  troca  their  anxiety 
to  save  her  Ironi  some  sunken  rucks,  with  which  the,Quolla  abouiuis) 
but  the  while  men  mistaking,  and  thinking  they  pursued  tut  a  baii  |>ar* 
jKMe,  deterred  ihem.  1  he  vessel  soon  after  struck,  the  men  juaiped 
iDCp  ibe  water  audi  tried  to  swim,  but  could  not  for  tbe  current,  and 
were  drowned.  He  thought  that  some  of  their  clothes  were  how  at 
AVauwaw,  but  he  did  not  believe  there  were  any  hooks  or  papen/ — p. 
90. 

'  *  I  have  been  learmng  Arabic  this  last  mootfa,  (says  Mr.  Hu^ 
chinsoD,)  principally  from  the  Shereef  Abraham,  %pho  comes  from 
Boutisa,  where  Mungo  Park  was  drowned,  and  he,  as  lie  saya^ 
was  an  eye-witness  to  it.'  Here  is  some  mistake.  The  Shereef 
Abraham  does  not  say  that  he  actually  witnessed  die  transaction, 
(that  is,  provided  Mr.  Salame*s  translation  be  more  correct  than 
Mr.  Jackson's,)  but  that  he  heard  the  report  of  it.  Both  traits^ 
lations  are  sufficiently  obscure,  which  may  be  attributed  id  some 
degree,  perhaps,  to  the  defective  State  of  the  original;  but  we  are 
disposed  to  give  a  preference  to  the  former,  because  it  is  the 
translator's  native  langiiage,  and  is,  in  fact,  leas  unintelligible  than 
the  latter.* 

These 


•  '  Mtt.  S.\ I.AM &'»  Translation. 
A  literui  trHiuiatiuu  of  a  Deciaraituii,  writ- 
•  (en  in  m  comiplod  Arabia  fiom  llw 

town  of  YvM  in  the  bitetior  of  AlHca. 

lu  the  oaine  of  God  the  Merciful  and  the 

Tbit  Declaration  it  israed  from  the 
town  calli  tl  Vai'id  in  the  Country  ol  Kus- 
M. — Wo  (^tlic-  writer,)  do  wititeu  the  f(A- 
hming  case ;  (ttatecMiK*)  WenfvorMw, 
tm  hMnt  ot  the  •ea(Hiver)  caJled  Koodd; 
hut  »vr  5  It  ">  !i<'ur  (iituIcrstiKMi)  the  voice 
(ff  jHjri)  ul  sotiw  persons  saytn^,  "  Wo 
taw  •  tlttp.  equal  lo  her  we  never  nw  be* 
furc  ;  and  the  King  of  Ya6d  hadient  pjen- 
tv  nf  every  kind  ut  food,  with  cow*  mi-t 
^  sheep  ;  Thtre  were  two  men,  one  Hoinan, 
tw  oiele  tUTetond  two  maidtlii  the  ship; 
The  two  white  men  were  dfrivcd  from  the 
race  (jcrf)  of  Nas^ri;  frhft>t  or  Cftristin- 
inty.)  Tiic  King  ut  Vuiui  asked  (hem  io 
voneoat  to  liim;  (to  land);  and  ihey 
refused  cuaiing  out,  (landing,)  and  they 
went  tolhe  King  of  the  Country  of  Bas<iH, 
who  i!»  greater  than  the  King  of  Yadd  ; 
And  vhik  they  wert  wtting  in  the  ship  and 
gaining  u  IK^^tTiyn  (rounding)  over  the 
C»pe  vf  Kovddj  and  were  lu  aocicty  with 


Mr,  Jackmii**  T«4VtLATfoy. 

Intbo  HUM  of  God  tbo  Mfidfvl  md 
Clement. 

This  Xarrntlve  proti'ods  from  the  ter- 
ritory in  Housa  called  Kcaurte.  TIV  oA- 
terved  an  extraordinary  event  ar  c'trcum- 
stajice,  but  tee  neither  taw  nor  fteord  tf 
till  Rittr  uhlch  iscalltd  Kude,  and  as  we 
were  ^tUng»  we  heard  the  voice  uf  chil- 
dren and  it«MW  «  trurl  the  like  to  which 
in  »ize  wc  never  tew  t>efore  ;  and  we  nm 
the  King  of  Kcautecsend  cattli  and  slucp, 
aiid  a  variety  of  vegetable»  in  ^reat  abuii- 
dence :  and  there  were  two  men  and  ooe 
womun,  and  two  slaves,  and  thty  tied  Wf 
fnsttnrd  fhnn  itt  the  u>mL 

There  were  ai*o  in  the  vessel,  two  white 
men  ofthe  race  celled  Chiiitiant  (N'sarw 
rah)  and  the  Suhaii  of  Ecuurce  calJed 
aloud  to  them  to  t-unie  out  of  the  vewJ^ 
but  they  would  not. 

They  prooeeded  lo  the  eoontry  of  Busa, 
which  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Sultan 
ol  Eeaurcc,  and  as  they  were  sitting  in  the 
vessel,  they  hung  or  were  stopped^  by  the 
Cape  or  lutri  Luid  of  Kude. 

And  tlif  people  of  t';o  Siiltan  of  Busa 
called  to  them,  aud  jMHred  tbeir  enat 
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Hmm  Moon,  it  appear*,  citus  Afiics  iridHmt  an^  difteultf » 
Bobtt  tiie  chief  infomed  Mr.  UutcUntOD  of  tkeiotended  departure 
of  %  Moor  Jem^  where  it  wes  underalood  two  white  aieo  were 
reiidniigy  at  were  two  otheie  at  Timbuctoo ;  and  he  brought 
bin  to  Mr.  Hutchinaoii  to  take  chuge  of  lettera  for  then,  whiob 
Babe  had  no  doubt  would  be  nfolj  delivered.  When  Mr* 
Hotchmtaii  mentioned  to  them  the  conjecture,  that  the  Niger,  or 
great  rifer  of  Africa,  waa  lost  in  a  large  lake,  they  laughed  «t 
each  an  idea, — ^  God,'  thej  said,  *  made  all  livers  to  run  to  the 
sea;  you  raj  that  small  rivers  go  there:  the  QuoUa  is  ihe  hirgest 
river  in  the  world,  and  why  should  it  not  go  there  also?'  Yet  these 
are  the  same  people,  and  Baba,  the  speaker,  is  the  very  same  man 
from  whom  Mr.  Bowdich  had,  as  ne  tajs,  his  account  of  the 
Gambaroo  terminating  in  die  laike  Coudee ! — But  we  have  denit 
longer  on  this  volume  than  its  merits  warrant;  and  have  yet  to 
offer  a  few  observations  on  the  state  of  otir  establishments,  and  of 
our  connection  with  the  Negro  powers,  on  the  Gold  Coas^  which 
the  second  work  of  Mr.  Bowdich  seems  to  demeiid. 

The  general  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  charsclcr  of  the  king 
and  caboceers  (for  the  people  are  out  of  the  question)  of  Ashaatee^ 
differs  not  essentially  from  that  which  may  be  collected  from  the 
writings  of  Barbot,  Bosman»  Atkins,  Snelgrave,  and  the  earlier 
visitors  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa ;  and  it  certainly  is  not 
each  as  to  encourage  the  lopg  cherished  hopes  of  those  well-intea- 
tioned  advocates  for  the  abolition  of  th^  phive^tnidef  and  the 
civilisation  of  the  negroes ;  the  latter  of  which  was  to  follow  as  m 
consequence  of  the  former^  The  slave-trade,  it  b  tnie,  has  only 
as  yet  been  partially  abolished ;  but  we;  fear  it  would  be  difficult 
to  shew  that  civitixatioii  has  increased  in  proportion  as  the  trade 


tbe  people  of  the  King  qfBnssOf  the  ihip 
leached  (struck')  n-head  of  a  Mouutuiit 
wbich  took  (dntrojed)  htr  awa^*  aud  tbe 
men  mod  women  of  Bam  all  together, 
with  evCfj  Kind  of  arms ;  (goods) ;  And 
tf»e   sliip    could  find  no  way  to  avoid 
the  mountain  \  And  the  luau  who  vat  in 
Uw  dwpv  Ulled  Ms  wile;  and  thraw  ell  bb 
profiertv  into  the  Sea,  (  River,)  and  then 
thf-^  tTirew  theiuielves  »Uo  frotii  fear  :  Af- 
trr«rard»  ihej*  took  one  out  oj  the  water 
dll  tiM  newt  leocbed  the  (own  of  Kenji 
tibeouuniry  of  the  King  of  Witwi,  and  the 
lti««rr  *'f  Wnwi  heard  of  it,  he  buried  liiin 
in  hl»  enrth,  ^gra«-r),  and  the  other  %ve 
jMve  Od  aeeii ;  perhaps  he  ii  in  the  hot- 
loni  of  the  water." — And  God  kno\v>  best. 
Autlienn<-  f  omtheawutU  of  SUcrif  Abia- 


into  the  vessel,  and  the  resscl  reached  tlio 
head-land  or  clifT,  and  Hrcunie  nttnrhed 
or  fixed  to  the  head  ot  the  luountiun,  ajod 
oould  not  piaeit  Then  tbe  nes  and  wo* 
iiicii  of  Busa  collect  tliciiiselves  hostilc- 
Iv  lo^cthcr,  M'ith  arms  of  all  descrifvtiuiu, 
wlica  the  vessel  bving  unable  to  clear  or 
pasi  tbeCepettfae  manintbeveaiel  lulled 
his  wife  and  threw  il>c  whole  of  her  pro* 
perty  into  the  rivvr  •  tliov  ilwn  tlirew 
titeuiselvt^s  into  the  river,  icar  scixing 
iheoB  (the  newt  of  tbie  occowence  waa 

tVit  ii  toMvrycd  lo  tlic  Sulltin  Wav««  c)  instil 
it  reached  by  waler  the  territory  of  Kan- 
jee,  in  the  country  of  Uie  buiian  VVawee, 
and  we  boned  it  (a  natm  body)'  in  ite 
carili,  and  one  of  wc  ?:iw  not  at 

all  in  the  water,  and  God  knows  the  iculh 
ol  (bi)  report.  From  the  niuull^  u(  (he 
Sherccf  Ibrehink^Ttic  end.' 

has 
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boeii  ilnnkinbed»  or  indeed  that  it  liis  woimmmI  at  lM«  Tlw 
0hi«e4rad»  WM  in  fret,  the  sale  and  effioient  eMiseof  tbe  krtr 
ond  IftmeotaMe  cooditkm  of  negro  sodeTf  •  The  amrtioii  wMdi 
geaerally  obtmed  belief,  that  wars  were  mide  merely  for  the 
piirpove  of  procuring  slifes  for  the  merfcct,  was  not  well  founded; 
we  hnve  aeen  that  the  motive  of  the  king  of  Aahantee'B  nttack  oo 
the  peaceable  Buntakooe  was  gold,  and  the  delight  whidi  he 
takes  in  shedding  hnman  blood :  and  the  foct  was  not  onlj  pod- 
tivdj  denied  to  Governor  Abson  by  the  hh^  of  Dahomey 
contradicted  by  hie  pvtthig  to  death  a  nnmher  of  fjiisonem  for 
the  sake  of  their  skulls,  (m  the  .contemplation  of  which  tfiese  peo- 
ple seem  to  take  a  horrible  delisht,)  '  at  a  time  when  there  wcr 
sis  slave^hips  in  the  road  of  Whydah,  a  great  scarcity  of  trader 
and  the  price  of  a  prime  slave  little  shoit  of  ttiirty  pounds  eterling.' 
^  I  have  killed,*  said  he,  *many  thousands  without  thinking  of  the 
slave-market,  and  shall  kill  many  thousamk  more.  Some  heads  f 
place  «t  my  door,  others  I  throw  mto  the  market-place,  that  peo- 
ple may  stumble  over  them.  This  gives  a  grandeur  to  my  G«k 
toms;  this  makes  my  enemiee  foar  me ;  and  this  pleases  my  an* 
cestors  to  whom  I  send  them.  Dahomeans  do  not  make  war  to 
make  slaves,  but  to  make  prisoners  lo  kill  at  the  Customs.** 

If  it  be  inquired  why  a  oonatant  residence  and  commimicatioQ 
of  Europeans  with  the  nemes  of  the  coast  o^  Ouineu  huv^  foiled 
to  advance  them  one  sinipe  step  in  the  scale  of  civil  polity,  orof 
moral  and  religious  improvement,  we  conceive  it  will  be  found  to 
arise  mainly  from  two  causes*-the  horrible  snperstitiona  by  which 
their  minds  are  darkened  and  bewildered, — and  the  absenes  of  all 
good  example  on  the  part  of  those  whom  they  acknowledge  to  be 
their  supenors^the  whites.   It  is  in  vain  now  to  deny  the  men- 
tail  capacity  of  the  negroes  for  instruction  and  improvement ; — 
but  nothing,  in  foct,  could  possibly  be  worse  calculated  to  intro- 
duce either  among  them,  than  the  mode  of  our  connection  wAk 
them  from  Brst  to  last.   We  need  not  rovert  to  the  period  when 
the  slave-trade  was  a  legalized  traffic,  and  carried  on  in  its  foil 
vigcmr;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  how  utterly  imposuUft  it 
must  be,  under  present  circumstances,  for  the  blacks  to  fod  i 
that  degree  of  respect  and  admiration  for  the  whites,  which  idnsie 
could  inspire  them  with  a  desire  to  imitate  their  example;  and 
that  whether  our  miserable  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast  are  kept  up^ 
at  an  expense  to  the  public  of  £  :30,(X)0  a  year,t  to  prevent  the 
slave-trade,  or  to  civdize  the  inhabitants,  they  are  wholly  ioeft- 
cient  for  either  purpose;  that  is  to  say,  provided  them  be  any  . 

t  111  tlic  j«ar  iai9>iU/XX)^.  waa  granted     parliaiacnt  to  tbf;  Abicait  Cuiiipi>  v 
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mynh,tad  we  hs?t  rtMoo  Id  Miovo,  iiroai  otlnr  qvarteiki  thit 
tbmii  but  loo  much  tnith,  in  mmy  of  the  wmewntt  amimmd 
lA  Mr.  Bofvdicb'i  psmpMel  on  *  The  Afnean  CoMnhtoe,' 

The  total  iiadequftcy  of  these  forts  lo  pr^^t  the  shtf  <  ^idii 
will  be  obvious  from  a  brief  sketch  of  tnem.  The  int  en  the 
gold  coast  is  ApoUonia,  garrisoned  by  a  blach  seijuent  wad  two 
aoMiefes  k  ptjB  a  tribute  to  the  chief  of  tlie  town,  who  seizes  the 
governor's  senranti,  or  witholds  provisions,  whenever  he  wishes 
lo  bring  him  over  to  his  own  terms*  Tlic  trade  is  very  triiUng, 
mad  the  expense  of  keeping  it  up  very  considerable*  £>ia  Cove, 
llie  next  fort,  has  a  soldier^  or  two  mom ;  its  expense  is  some- 
what greater  than  the  formeTi  and  its  trade  less*  Seeoiida,  the 
Ihird,  is  a  thatched  house,  with  a  governor  and  two  bhMsk 
aoMiera*  It  has  little  trade ;  mid  the  next,  Comroenda,  none 
•t  all.  The  head-quarters  of  the  African  Company's  corps, 
awl  the  residence  of  the  govemoMn-chiefy  is  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
a  regular  and  tolerably  well  constructed  fortress.  The  strength  of 
the  gairiaon,  composed  chiefly  of  native  blacks,  officered  by  the 
traders,  consists  of  about  a  hundred  men-^Mr.  Bowdich  WfB 
forty;  but  he  chooses  to  omit  the  artificers,  servants,  and  shifUt,  all 
of  whom  are  regularly  trained  and  exercised.  l1ie  expenaa  of 
maiotakraig  this  fort  k  very  considerable,  and  the  trade  of  no  great 
consequence.  Nine  miles  to  the  eastward  of  this  is  Annamaboe, 
a  poakiott  of  little  importance,  except  indeed  ns  n  check  upon 
the  Ashantees,  who  have  recently  destroyed  the  town  ;  it  has  a 
governor  mid  a  garrison  of  fifteen  soldiers.  It  has  little  or 
no  trade.  Tantumquerry  follows,  a  very  insignificant  fort,  in 
a  ruinous  condition,  without  trade,  and  altogether  useless  ex- 
cept as  a  point  in  the  line  of  communication  from  Cape  Coast 
Castle  to  ilie  next  fort,  which  is  that  of  Accra,  the  eastern- 
most on  the  Gold  Coast.  \u  importance  Accra  tau\<^  next  to 
Gape  Coast.  It  has  a  small  trade  in  ivory.  Mr,  iiowdicb 
allows  it  onlv  a  garrison  of  seven  soldiers. 

Now  it  is  quite  impossible,  as  we  have  ju«^t  oth'^ervpH,  thnt 
these  few  wretched  forts,  mi*»eraljly  iiarrisoju  I.  ;nid  |tlar<Mj  orl 
a  line  of  coast  exlendmg  nearly  iTiih  can  tnui  ni  the  small- 
est dej^ree  to  the  prevention  of  ilie  i>lave-trade ;  and  if  is  well 
known  they  do  not.  *  On.-  thousand  slaves,'  says  Mr.  Bowdich, 
*  left  Ashantee  for  two  bpanish  srliuoner'*,  or  Americans  undi  r  that 
liag,  to<tnr  knowh  d^t ,  duriui;  nur  residence  at  Coomassie,  floubt- 
IcbSliie  mniiliiT  was  much  greater  :  since  our  retnni  it  must 

have  been  very  ci  ii^dt  i aide,  for  the  slave-trade  was  nev«T  m<»re 
hrisk  than  it  h  at  this  moment,  und(  r  the  cloak  of  the  Spanish 
ll:i<4  ;  and  ^rcat  risk  liai  been  hicun  i  d,  ni  c<»n.si  qm  ncc  (d  <dTcH(lm«^ 
our  uew  iricud  and  formidable  neighbour,  tlic  kuig  uf  Ashantt  e, 
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from  th«  firm  resistance  of  his  stroog  intreaties  to  tiie  govemor- 
in-chief,  to  allow  the  return  of  a  powerful  mulaUo  slave-trader 
to  Cape  Coast  town,  whence  he  had  been  expelled  under  the 
present  governineiit  m  ihe  most  daring  promoter  of  thai  com- 
merce/ (p.  27.) 

This  mostexecrable  traffic  is  carried  on  chiefly  between  A(  c  ra  ait^i 
Benin  by  vessels  under  Spanish,  Portugueze  and  American  colours. 
These  vessels  land  their  supercargoes  on  some  part  of  the  coast^ 
with  directions  to  proreed  to  such  points  by  such  a  day,  ajid 
to  have  a  sufficient  iiumbi  1  ot  canoes  in  readiness  to  embark  Hi 
ouce  whatever  slaves  may  \\a\v  Iteen  cojlrrtt^d,  which  amount 
generally  to  a  full  cargo.  1  lie  vt  ssds  on  w  hn  h  tl)ey  are  to  em- 
bark stand  hi  towards  the  coast  on  the  day  appoiiittd,  inul  a  II  w 
honrs  ;u  c  sufficient  to  take  them  off.  Those  beloiiguig  tu  the  For- 
tnmieze  generally  make  a  run  to  PrincesH'  island,  the  governor 
oi  v\  iiich,  whose  name  we  bfilieve  is  Gomez^  is  said  to  be  a  most 
notorious  .slave-dealer. 

'l  lus  uKxlt  of  carryinsz  on  the  trade,  in  small  vessels,  the  better 
to  avoid  (Ictccnoii,  is  hdinblo  beyond  dt's(  j  iption.  A  few  months 
since,  oiie  of  these  lloaUng  dungeons,  l>clo!iging  to  the  miscreant 
above-meulioueil,  Gomez,)  was  brought  tc»  Sierra  Leone  bv  the 
Pheasant,  which  excited  a  lively  decree  of  iudiguaUoii  thtuughout 
that  settlemciii.  She  was  a  bchouiiui  of  eleven  tons^  having  ou 
board  seveuttf-one  wretched  victims.  In  one  comparUnent  were 
seventeen  men  and  twenty  buys,  the  former  in  n  uns,  and  the  latter 
pileil  uu  une  another  in  a  space  of  seventeen  feet  in  lencrth,  seven 
feet  in  bri^adth,  and  one  foot  eight  inches  m  luiglit,  ^townl  uj»oa 
the  yams  intended  for  tlic  ir  support.    One  of  them  \n  the 

last  stage  of  dysentery,  the  effluvia  emitted  was  dicaJtul  b<  \i.)nd 
description.  In  the  second  compartment  were  thirty-foui  luiuales  ; 
this  was  only  nine  feet  long,  four  and  a  half  wide,  and  two  aiul  a 
half  high ;  a  space  which,  if  we  could  not  place  implicit  credit 
on  the  very  first  authority  at  Sierra  Leoue,  where  these  uufuj  lu- 
nate creatures  lauded,  we  should  say  made  the  fact  impossible, 
as  tbey  must  literally  have  6lled  this  abominable  bole  with  one 
toHd  nms  of'  human  Jiesk,  The  name  of  ibis  floating  chanid* 
bouse,  as  if  in  mockery  of  humanityy  was  La  Felicidade. 

It  is  in  vain,  tbereforei  to  make  laws  and  treaties,  limiting  this 
nefarious  traffic  \  it  mu^t  be  totally  abolished :  aiid  it  is  only 
surprising  that,  alter  a  congress  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
should  have  publicly  branded  it  with  infamy,  two  of  the  weakest 
of  the  European  maritime  powers  should  still  be  permitted  to 
abuse  an  unmerited  indulgence,  and,  under  cover  of  their  flags,  be 
the  means  of  extending  that  abuse  to  other  nations.  We  may  be 
well  assured  that,  until  the  slave-trade  shall  be  abolished  on  ev«ij 
part  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  sod  every  one  found  engaged  in  it  sub- 
jected 
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jectcil  to  the  penalties  of  piracj;  tbii  detestable  traffic  will  uot  be 

abaridoued. 

The  late  Sir  James  Yeo  informed  the  Comniiltee  of  Afiricao 
merchants,  that  the  impotence  of  then  out-posts  was  such  that 
they  cohM  nut  even  prevent  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices  under 
their  N^^ills:  and  Mr.  Bovvdich  confirms  the  assertion: — '  two 
victin;s  (he  assures  us)  were  recently  murdered  with  the  most  re- 
fined barbarity  in  broad  dfij/,  close  to  theiurtuf  Accra/  Ay  iutie 
capable  are  they  of  (kkiuhng;  themselves  aejamst  nn  external 
enemy.  Their  wretched  garnsuiis  arc  on  a  par  with  their  guns 
and  carriages.  We  have  heard  that  on  the  appearance  of  one  of 
our  ships  of  war  before  Accra,  a  salute  wub  tired  one  gun  short  of 
the  usual  number  to  which  a  king's  ship  is  entitled  ;  and  the  a})o- 
logy  was,  that  the  charge  of  one  of  their  gnus  had  made  Us  escape 
throujli  the  touch-hole,  leaving  the  wad  fast  in  the  gun! 

But  the  condition  of  the  forts  is  by  no  means  the  worst  part  of 
the  story,  if  we  may  credit  Mr.  Bowdich.   As  the  Connnittee,  how- 
ever, have  not  met  the  lofty  nulions  which  he  beenis  to  have  enter- 
tained of  the  merits  of  his  mission  to  Cooniassie  and  ol  his  treaty, 
with  adequate  respect,  his  censures  mav  have  a  tineture  of  vindic- 
tiveness  in  them,  and  should,  tlierefore,  be  received  with  caution. 
His  quarrel  with  his  employ  its  apjiears  to  be  briefly  this.    On  his 
arrival  in  En,:hi:i(i  he  expected  iinuiedjalely  to  be  appointed  to  a 
situation  on  the  coast  of  Africa  of  his  own  cursing  out — a  salary 
of  £500  a  year,  with  the  appointments  of  a  member  of  council, 
commanding  officer  of  the  troops  at  head-quarters,  with  the 
brevet  rank  of  captain  in  Africa,  and  manager  of  expeditions  for 
discoveries  in  the  interior,  with  liberty  to  publish  annual  reports 
of  all  enterprizes.    This  the  Cominittee  did  not  think  fit  to  comply 
with ;  but  told  him  that  £\00()  a  year  would  be  set  apart  for  the 
expenses  of  missions  of  discovery,  and  that  he  might  resume  his 
situation,  and  take  his  chance  with  the  governor  (his  uncle)  and 
council  as  to  his  appointment  to  conduct  these  missions ;  this  did 
not  suit  him,  and — hinc  irai  et  lacrymai' !    He  sets  off  for  Paris, 
offers  his  services  to  the  French  Institute,  and  hurls  bis  vengeance, 
in  the  shape  of  a  vituperative  pamphlet,  at  the  head  of  the 
*  African  Committee,'  giving  vent  to  his  spleen  against  all  their 
establishments.    He  asserts  '  that  the  officers  of  the  service  have 
neither  character  nor  ability,  that  the  governors  are  mere  shop- 
keepers, that  the  English  uniform  is  disgraced,  the  flag  insulted, 
the  forts  impotent,  and  the  officers  in  league  with  the  natives  of 
tiic  waterside  to  cheat  those  of  the  inland  in  trade/ — p.  53. 

We  cannot  stain  our  pages  with  the  long  list  of  petty  frauds^ 
*  forgery,  peculation,  embezzlement,  theft,*  &c.  which  Mr.  Bow* 
dich  has  accumulated,  and  charged  Indiscriminately  on  the  tradera 
juj  uuifurms,  as  he  calls  the  officers,  and  the  residents  at  the  dif- 
ferent 
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icrcnt  ports — biit^  after  in«kio|^  e?erj  allowinfiey  we  Me  enpugh* 
aod  more  than  enough  in  them  to  be  convinceid  that  the  whol€ 
ejf9lem  i»  ndkftltjr  bed.  A  joong  man  appointed  tfl  e  writer^  ooe 
of  these  forti  \»  dlowed  a  nomimJ  ndai^  of  .flOO  •  jreari  pert  of 
which  tB  paid  htm  iii  goods ^  aud  part  in  nummieL  Oia  the  fornver 
is  iaid  an  advance  of  eixty  or  eighty  per  cent,  on  the  iavoloe  pviocf, 
end  about  £\(SO  per  cent,  on  &e  latter  \  and  as  the  n^^roet  wUl 
>take  nothing  but  gold  dnat  in  retum  for  vegetables,  8u^  '  he  ie 
compelled  to  9eU  his  pay  by  anction  lo  realiae  a  licile  of  it  to  live 
upon.'  Hia  pay  is  inadequate  to  the  expense  of  his  mess  ;  '  and 
thtfs/  mys  Mr.  Bowdich,  <  young  men  as  officers  are  dirrett  to 
aeU  drams  to  the  natives,  and  to  mnch  worse  resoits,  for  a  a«b- 
sistence/— 69. 

It  appears,  tberefol-c,  pretty  obvious  that  dieae  estahlishmcttta 
of  the  Aitican  Company  are  neither  calcuUted  to  proventy  mar 
even  to  check,  the  slave-trade ;  'to  improve  the  dianwter  or  con- 
dition of  the  natives ;  nor  lo  inspire  them  with  any  degree  of  re- 

rel  for  the  British  name.  What  the  amount  of  the  profits  on 
Compai^s  tnde  may  be,  ailer  dedncting  the  annual  sum  paid 
to  them  by  the  pobBc,  we  stop  not  to  inquire ;  but  we  nave 
heard  that  the  annnal  value  of  the  cold  dust  and  ivory  in* 
ported  does  not  exceed  ^100,000:  if  trade,  therefore,  be  the 
object,  the  money  voted  bj  parliament  might  be  diverted,  we 


is  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  natives,  the  only  at- 
tempt that  we  can  discover  is  in  the  establishment  of  a  school  in 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  which  is  attended  bv  about  seventy  boys ;  but 
it  appears  that,  so  far  from  the  parents  being  aniious  to  send  their 
children,  the  schoolmafjter  is  obliged  to  send  for  them,  and  some^ 
times  to  bring  them  by  force,  the  parents  demanding  an  ackk  a 
w  i  vV  for  each  child,  as  a  remuneration  for  the  loss  of  its  services.  • 
'ilieir  ideas  on  this  subject  are  ainnsingty  <%iiigular.  One  of  oifr 
snrgeons,  to  save  the  life  of  a  1  autee  boy  who  had  fractured  his 
leg,  amputated  the  limb.  When  perfectly  recovered,  the  parents 
brought  the  boy  into  the  fort,  and  la}'ing  him  down  in  the  hall, 
thus  addressed  the  surgeon :  '  As  master  cut  off  poor  boy^s  leg, 
and  m  spoil  poor  boy  for  work,  we  come  to  ask  master  how  much 
he  think  to  give  poor  boy  to  keep  him.' — p.  1 16. 
■  To  another  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  under  the  immediate 
cnntroul  of  his  Majesty's  goveminent,  we  turn  with  very  different 
feelings  from  that  we  have  just  left.  The  zeal,  the  activity,  the 
good  sense  and  Intmnniiy  of  the  ji^ovemor  of  Sierra  Leone  have 
overcome  almost  all  the  diflTicultics  of  an  ill-chosen  situation  for  the 
head-quarters  of  the  new  colony.  By  the  employment  of  the  r<^- 
d*'*  UK  d  negroes,  the  woods  and  swamps  have  been  partially 
cleared,  roads  iiavc  been  cut,  villages  built,  public  schools  *  st.i- 


thsnk,  into  a  better  channel. 
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btislied,  churchee  erected^  and|  in  short,  the  strangiT  on  koding 
there  \s  most  agreeably  8urpnzed  with  ihe  appearance  of  a  con- 
tented and  industrious  population.  A  neat  town  the  side 
of  a  mountain  in  the  interior,  called  Regent's  town,  is  rapidly 
rising ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  such  is  the  facility 
with  which  the  negroes  receive  instruction  in  the  useful  arts,  that 
under  the  direction  of  a  single  European  the  redeemed  slaves 
have  completed  a  handsome  church,  capable  of  containing  one 
lltoiisaiid  persons.  Here  we  have  another  proof  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  uegroes  to  receive  instruction,  and  to  enjoy  the 
betu^lits  of  a  civilized  state  of  society. 

Since,  then,  tht-  establiiihment  of  *  liucksters  in  luiifornr  has 
failed  of  producinj]^  any  good  purpose,  while  a  neiglibouri!]:!:  set- 
tlement, under  tlie  kinjjj's  gov*  riinu-nt  wvaS  V\\vy\  olHeers,  uncou- 
Ht  cted  with  Irathr,  is  pro(hi(  iir^  liie  most  happy  ertcets,  \v«*  am 
uot  dispos<Ml  to  qiKirrel  with  Sir  James  Yeo*s  sujigestiou,  adopted 
hy  Mr.  Jiowdieii,  of  abandoning  all  thest>  paltr}'  fort*',  (which 
wt  re  rreeted  snh-jy  for  facilitating  the  purposes  of  the  slave- 
tiudc,)  with  the  exception  of  two, — Cape  Coast  Castle  aiul  Arcni 
— and  of  placing  these  under  the  government  of  kiu«j^  offi- 
cers ;  nianuniiy  them  with  rescued  negroes,  and  with  a  siitiitu  nt 
force  to  cause  our  tlag  to  be  respected;  *  which  would  awe  the 
line  of  coast  niucii  more  than  double  the  nund)er  ot  t!ie  present 
impotent  and  disgraceful  setlleuients.*  The  rest  niii;ht  be  let 
*»i  given  up  to  the  free  traders,  who  would  then  tlock  to  the  coast, 
where,  in  open  market  and  at  reasonable  prffits,  a  lanj^e  demand 
W  ould  prolnably  so(ui  b(»  created  by  an  abundant  popuhitinu  ni  pos- 
session of  a  country'  rich  in  valuable  products.  Tlu  ii  miij;ht  re- 
spectable governors.  ()f]i< ns,  clergymen,  schoolmasters,  surve  yor:, 
be  proriired,  and  llu  whole  expense  not  exceed  that  which  i^ 
given,  aiui,  as  it  wouUl  appear,  thrown  aw  a),  upon  the  Company 
of  African  merchants:  and,  by  the  example  of  a  better  and  more 
respectal^lc  set  of  men,  who  would  dedicate  tlieir  talents  and  their 
time  to  the  improvement  of  the  native  [w  ji elation,  a  fair  experi- 
ment, at  least,  would  be  made,  to  ascertain  how  far  there  was  a 
ch  auee  ui  spieadm<j;  the  bleissuigs  of  civilization  among  the  ue* 
groes  of  tlie  Guinea  coast. 

W  e  also  most  cordially  concur  in  Mr.  Bowdlch's  su«:2;i  stion  of 
endeavourinj^,  at  least,  to  establish  residences  at  the  head-<juai leis 
of  the  several  chicis  in  the  ulterior,  for  young  men  of  talent, 
temper  and  discrimination,  to  collect  and  arrange  geographical 
and  statistical  information,  and  to  extend  the  ficUl  of  human 
knowledge  by  new  discoveries  in  natural  history,  which  would 
probably  open  a  wide  field  for  new  objects,  fi'oin  the  ctrcumstatice 
of  its  being  a  part  of  the  globe  in  the  wliole  circumference  of 
•    •  which^ 
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which,  exce|)tm«x  on  this  continent,  there  is  scarcely  an^  laoti  iim 
the  seventh  to  (he  tenth  parallels  ot  luiitude. 

At  the  suiiic  time  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend, 
n()twiili.>>laniling  the  sanguine  expectation  of  Mr.  Uowdich,  that 
the  extreme  jealousy  ot'  the  native  powers  would  prevent  Euro 
peans  from  proceedint;  into  liie  inlerinr.    Mr.  1 1 utchinson  found 
It  utterlv  impracticable  to  get  as  far  as  a  lake  about  two  days 
journey  houi  the  capital ;  he  fouutl  that  an  idea  prevailed  that 
uliiie  men  would  one  day  lia\e  ships  upon  that  lake,  and  iiial 
the  couiiliA   uould  be  conquered;  and  when  Mr.  James  asked 
permission  to  visit  a  river  r«  poi  (ed  to  run  at  a  little  distance  from 
Coomassie,  the  king  dcnuinded  his  reasons.    '  1 1  ;t .  e  you  no  liters 
in  your  own  country?*  said  he,  'and  is  not  the  w  ;a(  r  of  yourrivers 
the  same  as  the  water  of  mine  r'  I'he  attempt,  how  ever,  is  wortli 
making  ;  and  should  we  succeed  oulv  in  the  first  instance  with tlw 
natives  of  the  coast  under  our  immnliatt  ju  uteclion,  the  bcnctits 
of  civilization  :ii  e  so  obvious,  that  they  could  not  fail  to  spread 
progressively  into  iIk  interior.    If,  however,  the  two  governmenti 
of  St.  J^oniin^ro  should  unite,  and  the  independence  of  the  ne- 
groes of  that  island  be  once  firmly  established,  the  Christian  Di- 
homeans  of  Hayti  \sould,  ui  all  others,  we  conceivCi  be  the  molt 
likely  to  succeed  in  the  civilization  of  Africa. 


Art.  It. — Tknamrtu  Grmem  lAngiim  ab  Siephano  comtmtm. 
Edilio  nova,  aucdor  et  enundatior*  Vol.  I.  Partes  I— iV« 
Londmi,  in  sdibin  Valpiaois^  1815^1818. 

TLJENRY  Stephens  complained,  in  a  bad  epigram,  thai  M 
Thesaurus,  which  was  a  great  treasure  to  otiiers,  wasMBC 
to  himself ;  in  other  words,  that  the  expenses  of  his  TreasuTf  Iwl 
impoverished  his  exchequer.     I'hat  illustrious,  but  someffcit 
fretful,  scholar,  did  not  possess  the  inestimable  advantage,  nlddi  • 
modern  authors  and  editors  enjoy,  of  living  in  a  subscribing 
The  art  of  puffing  was  then  bat  little  understood  or  praMB^ 
Such  a  thing  as  a  Prospectus  was  never  heard  of ;  there  wereiw* 
of  those  convenient  vehicles  of  literary  information,  which  Mf« 
Murray  and  his  brethren  append  to  the  covers  of  their  pciMM 
pufolications,  by  which  the  mtelligence  of  forthcoming  trork*  M 
dispersed,  with  incredible  swiftness,  over  every  part  of  the  reading 
world.    Of  diese  advantages  the  publisher  of  the  present  edilioB 
of  the  '  Thesaurus'  has  availed  himself  with  great  success.  Indtf^i 
Without  a  certain  prospect  of  liberal  support,  it  would  hmve  been 
an  act  of  the  greatest  imprudence  to  undertake  a  work  of  sttch 
vast  labour  and  expense.  And  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  learned  world,  and  to  their  love  of  Greek  Ikmtwe) 
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tiiat  ihey  have  coma  forward  upon  the  present  occa<ilon  wiili  so 
much  spirit  and  zeal,  to  promote  au  underukiug,  which  has  so 
loDg  been  the  grand  desideratum  of  every  classical  scholar.  The 
list  of  subscribers  to  this  repul)h(  atiou  [li  iiuh  (  d  it  deserves  the 
name)  amounts  to  nearly  eleveti  liuudred  ;  a  iiuiidjeralmost,  if  not 
altogether,  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  literature. 

Stephens  lamented  that  his  Thesaurus,  when  pnuted,  did  not 
sell ;  Air.  Valpy's  is  sold  before  it  is  printed  :  this  is  surely  a  great 
improve iiient  in  the  condition  <'t  tliose,  whu  labour  ui  the  mines  of 
learning,  and  who  have  tot  )  t  in^ueutly  brous^ht  up  the  precious  ore 
for  the  use  of  others,  without  enriching  tliciusclves.  The  great  faci- 
lity, w  ith  which  subscriptions  are  now  obtained  by  the  publishers 
of  expensive  classical  works,  seems  to  indicate  two  things ;  an  in- 
crease of  national  wealth,  and  a  grow  aig  taste  for  ancient  literature. 
The  enormous  sums  of  money  which  are  annually  expended,  not 
ouly  Hi  projects  of  public  utility,  or  ot  Clu  i.^liaii  benevolence,  but 
upon  the  luxuries  of  learning,  and  the  elegancies  of  art,  bespeak, 
aji  abundance  of  the  means  of  life,  greatly  at  vaiiuiice  with  the  pic- 
ture which  is  commonly  drawn  of  our  nUtional  prosperity.  And 
if  we  are  to  estimate  the  present  state  of  ancient  learning  in  this 
country  by  the  gross  and  tanorible  arithmetic  of  the  pouiuis,  shil- 
lings, and  pence,  subscribed  for  Delphin,*  Regent,  and  Vnnurum 
Classics,  w  e  shuli  be  led  to  form  a  very  exalted  notion  of  the  eru- 
dition of  the  age  in  which  we  live.    Eleven  hundred  of  the  no- 
bility, erentry,  and  clergy,  ea<^erly  subscribing  their  guinea  a  num- 
ber (and  some  their  two  t^uineas)  for  a  Greek  Thesaurus,  and 
feasting  upon  earh  iivraisuii  us  it  couies  out,  compose  a  phalanx 
of  plulologv^  w  hich  may  be  expected  to  defend  the  interests  of 
classical  literature  against  all  the  anti-Hellenists  of  the  day.  Our 
readers  perceive  that  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  all  subscribers 
call  and  do  read  the  Ijooks  for  w  inch  they  subscribe.'    Since,  how- 
ever. It  15  within  tlie  limits  of  possibility,  that  some  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  Mr.  \  alpy's  Thesaurus  may  have  been  hitherto  pre- 
vented by  sickncbs,  or  occupation,  or  some  other  cause,  from 
conti  acting  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  work  to  which  tliey 
hav('  "tet  their  nanu  s ;  we  shall  perhaps  be  rendering  them  an  ac- 
ceptable service,  if  we  institute  an  examination  of  the  tirst  four 
numbers  of  the  Thesaurus,  and  inquire  how  far  they  will  justify 
us  in  looking  for  a  complete  or,  at  least,  a  useful  Greek  lexicon. 
/in  investigation  of  this  kind,  we  apprehend,  falls  more  peculiarly 

•  IdTe  allude  to  a  prerioui  §rheme  of  !Mr.  Valpv'i,  now  m  progress,  of  rrp<i(i|}shin<» 
tbe  very  wont  edition  oi  tbc  Latin  Ciassici.  Tbi&  iii<i«tati^able  and  zealous  priaicr  docn 
frflK  to  bftve  had  the  renotett  idei»  lliit  the  value  of  the  original  Delpmn  edttiona 
CoMbded  almost  entirely  in  their  •cartity;  a  tnerit  which  his  own  publication  of  course 
e»nr»ot  pos<i^s.  The  Re^^nt  CJaMctaie  niantie '  voltiinei»  with  short  pttftctB  in  had 
X^attit  by  •  Mr.  Carolus  Coote. 
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within  our  jurbdiction^  as  lirt  rnry  censors,  and  protectors-genpral 
ofttie  rcnffin^  world,  ^'he  ( ditor,  who  puts  forth  proposals  forpiil>- 
Hshiii'j;  bv  subscription  an  expensive  work,  makes  a  larjje  demand 
upon  thr  ronfidcncc  f)f  his  subscribers,  and  pictlges  his  I'aith  to  a 
fill!  :ui<i  arc  urnti^  performance  of  the  conditions  upon  which  llieir 
.sup})ort  lii  obtained.  A  qncMtif^n  fff  property  is  here,  in  some  mea- 
sure, mixed  up  with  llial  of  hterary  merit;  indepeiidcntly  of  the 
actual  and  iTitrinsic  worth  of  the  book,  the  main  incpiiry  is,  whe- 
ther the  publisher  has  fulfilled  the  just  expectations  of  his  sub- 
si  riber*j.  We  propose*  to  notice  both  heads  of  incpuiy.  But,  as 
a  iit  introduction  to  r)ur  analysis  fit  the  work  itself,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  succuu  t  aceojuit  ot  (ireck  lexicotrraphv,  and  of  tfw 
celebrated  scholar,  upon  the  baii is  of  whose  extraordinary  work  tbe 
present  publication  is  constructed. 

The  earliest  Grr'e'K  lexicon,  of  whi<'h  wv.  have  any  knowlrdp, 
was  not  C(jnipiled  lid  a  period,  at  winch  tiic  lanpuag^e  itst  ll  had 
been  lor  several  aj:;es  on  the  derliiifv    This  is  the  natural  onleiof 
llnn»»;s.    No  man  tlnnks  of  writing  a  dictionary,  t:ll  the  InnL'nrv, 
which  he  intends  tf>  illustrate,  has  become  a  stndv  ;  :uul  liii^ 
seldom  th<^  case,  till  thep^oidcn  age  of  its  vigour  and  purity  is 
bv  ;  till  thr  phraseolo;:y  of  its  original  atitliors  has  become  in 
some  degree  obsoh'tf ,  and  the  ca]>rirr  or  ihe  ignorance  of  kiter 
writers  has  diversified  and  corrupted  the  mtlcxions  nr  the  signifi- 
cations of  words.  Another  obvious  cause  of  the  fact  which  we 
have  noticed,  Ava^  th^  difficulty  of  formini^  a  collection  of  the 
written  Morks  of  authors.    Ii^  this  respect  the  scholars  of  Alex- 
andria enjoved  advantages  superior  to  those  of  their  conteiri/"*- 
niries.    U  hen  libraries  werjf  formed,  and  ihr  Dw  n  (^jien  <ho 
public,  the  Greek  authors  became  by  degrees  ninic  ]«  anieii,  ijut 
less  original,  tli  ui  their  pn^decessors.    Geoiti'^,  which  is  most  vi- 
gorous when  It  trusts  to  its  own  powers,  was  fettered  by  a  spirtl 
of  imitation  ;  and  tin*  nntran^hilrafde  yvovc  sry  seioirjvr hv  v.hirh 
Dionvsius  i  xpresses  tli:U  Ijloom  ofanti(|ii< moiilchiu  ^s  which  tha- 
raclt  li/es  the  best  Attn  \Miters,  wtis  nn  l^niger  dtsceriiible  in  the 
cumbrous  pedantry  an(i  affected  elegance  of  tiieir  successors, 
'llien  began  the  age  of  scholiasts  and  lexirngrapher*;  ;  illustration 
took  the  place  of  composition;  and  tin   most  able  men  "f  the 
time  wereemploved  in  correcting  and  editing,'  the  work^  of  Homer, 
and  of  the  dramatic  writers,   niesc  furnished  abundant  inaleruil*^ 
for  the  industry  and  in<^<*nuity  of  the  tribe  of  *  brazen-bowellcti 
men,'  who  marshalled  themselves  into  ditiereot  bodiei»y  and  in- 
vaded the  various  provinces  of  philology.  Some  toiled  throngh  the 
thorny  anomalies  of  grammar;  some  drniced  after  the  iguis  fatmis 
of  etymology  ;  some  expatiated  in  the  tlowery  paths  of  mytbolofi- 
cal  history.  Of  those  laborious  mcn^  whos<i  works  have  desciMided 
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io  \is  only  in  tlieir  titles,  it  is  ju'ihaps  unfair  to  speuk  in  terms  of 
di>}):ii  ;iL:t nieiit.  But  this  at  least  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that 
Uie  wiiult;  tribe  of  ancient  lexicograplicrs,  and  historical  critics,  as 
Harris  terms  iheni,  did  less  towards  the  elucidation  of  their  own 
lantruarre,  than  imy  one  of  those  who  have  compiled  the  btuudurd 
Greek  dicti*  iiarics  since  the  revival  of  letters. 

The  tjrainniariaiis  <  ailed  hy  the  name  of  As^u$  those  words, 
^ihl{  ii  w ere  remaikable  lor  any  peculiarity  of  form  or  significa- 
tion :  iliose  which  had  become  obsolete,  or  obscure;  or  which 
were  derived  from  a  loreigu  idiom;  or  ^^t^e  removed  from  com- 
mon phraseoloiry  bv  some  dialectic  vaiaty,  ihey  termed  rXaj(ra-ai, 
Hence  lije  dilierenL  kinds  of  vocabulary  were  called  Lexicons,  or 
Qlo&sarieSf  o(  which  the  former  is,  strictly  speakinor,  a  more  com- 
prehensive title  than  the  latter.  Aficr  the  d{  (  hue  ol  Cireciau 
iibt  rt\  ami  language,  it  was  natural  thai  many  woid^  and  phrases 
shuuid  become  obsolete,  wliich  had  been  current  in  the  better 
ages  of  Attic  art  and  eloquence.  1  hesc  were  collected  and  ex- 
plained by  the  grammarians  uiuier  llie  above-mentioned  titles  of 
Affffii--  antl  rA«i<r(rai.  There  were  TXu><T<Ta.i /lUTpixai,  vo/utixtsti,  ^to- 
^ix^xi,  ^fXo<ro^ixai,  QsoXoytxai,  and  T^MGaai  ^etp^apmaily  ^x'j^ixoLif 
I  lr?Tixa<,  Sec.  I'here  were  Homeric  Lexicons  at  an  early  acre* 
One  certainlv  existed,  much  anterior  to  that  of  Apuhouius,  wlm  !i 
nve  possess,*  m  wluch  even  the  )outh  of  republican  Athens  had 
been  accu.stomed  to  search  for  elucidations  of  the  great  poet. 
Duh  nms  6  yuAxr/repo^f  amougst  the  3300  books  \\liich  he  had 
wriitcii,  I  ompdrd  a  Tragic  Lexicon ;  Theo,  uho  wiote  scholia 
on  Aralri^,  and  on  Apollonius  Rhoiiius,  a  Comic  Lexicon.*f-  Phry- 
niciiusi  wrote  a  kind  of  dictionary,  containing  the  more  recondite 

*  TIic  true  title  of  this  work  of  A|>ollunjus  U  not  tliat  wliich  Villoisou  has  given  it, 
'bfit  At^uc  'O/xrf.'/nl,  ui  -in  \\fucli  iiaine  it  is  c'wcd  Iiy  Ilfsycliuis  aiul  l>v  another  anciiMit 
^nrHniruanati     Th<f  KMfjuxis  Xi^i;  <rufAf*Mrct  is  quoted  by  the  scliotiast  on  Apollunius 
liiKxiiiis  IV  .  97a.    The  Ai£ttc  'linr«»faTf(«(  of  Baocbius  arc  quoted  by  Erotiuii,  p.  11. 
wlioaeown  work  had  probably  the  same  title.  We  have  the  Ai^iicnx«Ta.vixat  ot  Tiinseiis. 
AlVM?nKa!i  citts  tlie  At^fx;  <rxna.yx>yr\  of  Dorolheus  of  Ascaluii  ;  a  work  <jf  P  ur!u'niu» 
TWT  «ra{a  Twf  iarnfiniiit  Ai^ftrv,  and  uthers  with  similar  titles.   The  Ai|i;  of  Dio* 
iceuiastis  is  mentioned  b^  the  ikboliast  on  Heniiogeiics  (ap.  Bast,  ad  Gregur.  p.  241.) 
tfcw  Al(tc  Tpoiriaq  of  Did^rmus  bj  the  compiler  of  the  Lex.  Scgaiert    $34.   The  word 
JL&£*^>  sct-m?  to  be  of  a  date  comparatively  modern.    Trrfccd  we  arc  not  .TA  nrc  of 
G  reck  authority  for  it  more  aiicieni  tiian  tbe  Eijiuologicuii  i^Iagiium.    Hes^chius  caii» 
cx>iupilatioD  Ai|«c  iMTk  rriixi^vt*  It  It  not  unworthy  of  reiimrki  that  time  U  no 
^  fa  utr  ■!  name  for  a  book  of  this  sort ;  Umeon,  d'u  tionurinm, ^lossarium,  arv  al!  harbarous 
wotyJ*.    The  work  of  Harpocratio  Is  entitled  Aif*xj»  txt  h»a  fvrifter.    Hut  !\Iciirsiu^, 
iff  hi 9  Ijeetimcs  Mtim,  VI.  3.  observes  that  buidas  has  preserved  tiic  true  title,  via. 

-f-  Kuhnket)  sayi,  'Comici  Lexid  nullos  editorum  scriptoruni,  ^uod  sciam,  nientiowcm 
facif  .*  It  is  Tiowever  quoted  by  Hcsyctihis  in  his  Epistle  to  Kulogius  ;  by  the  Scho- 
liast rm  Apotlonius  Rhodius  IV.  973,  and  1614.  The  EtynM)iogiwn  Magnuw,  p.  14^, 
^  oiKJles  a  Cquuc  Lexicon  of  one  Falaijiedes,  na>jt^kUi  Wto^uAqI^  tMfM»h iJ^f 
j^jfjrfr    See  Hemsterbu.  oo Aiutopb.  Flut.  p. 98. 
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aqd  eiquifile.  phrases  of  the  Attic  writers,  aod  entilied  it  Upm»' 
00imu4  SoptvTiKn*  Of  this  we  have  a  very  brii^f  epitome,  pub* 
lished  by  Mr.  Bekker,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  yinecdata  Gr£m^ 
Many  ti  agmeots  of  the  larger  work  are,  we  believe,  preserved  ia 
that  portion  of  a  lexicon,  which  is  contained  in  the  same  jpttbtica** 
tion,  p.  32 1 .  and  which  we  suspect  to  be  the  same  as  the  Khetoiic 
Lexicon  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  Etymologtcon  Magnum  else* 
whercp  and  also  in  p.  803,  37'  »s  nlpov  h  ralg  Alfio-i  rmv  *Pirr4»f. 
If  not,  it  contains,  at  K  ast,  many  extracts  from  that  liTOficea. 
Some  remamB  of  the  Tragic  and  Comic  Lexicons  are  profaabty 
preserved  in  the  .  hitinttirUia*  of  the  same  volume,  p.  77* 

Of  the  Rhetoric  Lexicons,  (i.  e.  those  which  were  devoted  to  the 
illustration  of  the  Greek  orators,)  the  best  seems  to  have  been  thst 
of  Pausanias  of  Gaesarea,  so  ofleu  quoted  by  Kustathius,  and 
which,  for  au^ht  we  know,  may  still  be  in  existence.*!*  extracts 
which  Eustathius  has  made  from  it  are  very  curious.  Uarpocra- 
tio*s  Lexicon  of  the  ten ,  orators  is  an  epitome  of  a  much  laiger 
work ;  it  is  not,  as  its  title  seems  to  import,  confined  to  ezplanadoos 
of  words  and  phrases  used  by  the  ten  orators,  but  contains  many 
illustrations  of  other  writers  both  in  prose  and  verse.    The  epito- 
'    inizer  of  the  original  work  has  omitted  most  of  the  examples 
.  which  Harpoc ratio  had  quoted  from  various  authors,  and  only 
gives  the  references.   The  reader  may  form  some  notion  of  tiw 
difierencer  between  the  original  work  and  the  epitome,  by  com- 
paring IIarpocrati(v  v.  'OfMU,  with  the  Scholia  on  PUto,  p.  10.  ed. 
Kubaken.   The  first  person,  who  reduced  into  one  vocabuhuy  tbs 
Homeric^  dramatic^  and  rhetoric  lexicons,  was  Diogeniaous,  a  ce- 
lebrated grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Adrian.  Julius  PoU 
lux,  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  compiled  his  'OfojuaoTixoV,  a  vost, 
bnt  ill  arranged  collection  of  names  and  terms,  chietiy  estimable 
for  the  fragments  of  ancient  poets  which  it  contains,  especially  in 
the  tenth  book.  The  most  valuable  edition  of  this  Lexicon  is  that 
of  Hcmstcrhuys  ;  but  it  is  the  production  of  Hemsterhuys  while  a 
young  man,  and  at  a  time  when  he  had  paid  no  great  attentiou  to 
the  subject  of  the  Greek  metres.   In  consequence  of  this,  the  me* 
trical  fragments  in  Pollux  received  but  little  benefit  from  his  me- 

♦We  hnve  another  Antiatticista  publij'u-rl  by  Villoiiion,  in  the  second  volume  offcft 
Atucdfltn  Grara,  A%  our  classical  reader  has  pruhnlily  oflcn  seen  this  litic  in  thi*  ppbl^ 
^  r  iTi  >i  s  u(  iiitjilt  rii  |>IiiluluL; lU'-,  it  ni*_v  be  wcti  lu  iufonn  him  nf  Its  nicatiiiic-    I''*'  ' 

Ti»u«T-«»  were  ill  Ci reeky  what  ibe  Ciceruiuaiii  were  amoagd  moderii  latinists.  The/ 
irrnpuloo»l^  avoided  mid  expToded  every  wonf,  which  wag  not  strictly  Attic.  11»e 
taral  consequence  WM,  thlt  tlirv  t  otuicnncd  matiy,  which  had  b<»cn  u»cd  by  nncimt 
and  cI-iN'iicHl  writers,  who  h, id  boon  iimch  l)LM[t  r  juiiufs  ot  Aiti  ism  than  ificmn-lw. 
The  object  of  the  Antiatticuta  was,  to  cite  authorities  for  those  expfes*i«nw  whu  'i  t'**'* 
hypercHdcid  and  fiistidiott*  grantmarlaitt  hud  condemned. 

t  It  is  found  in  a  Catahigue  of  Scipio  Tettio,  a  Neapolitait*  lowited  bj  Libbe  in 
N«w  BiM«lAiai  AfSS.  p.  i71.  See  Morbof.  p.  801. 
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dim  rtinniK.  lie  wa^  inadn  sensible  ot  his  deticiencv  in  this  respect 
by  tv\o  kind  and  masterly  Ictlers  from  Hriitley,  wlio  justly  ob- 
serves, (aiid  he  hinisult"  was  a  spK  udid  iii.slimcc  f)f  the  truth  of  his 
ob^er%ation,)  that  to  the  skilful  luttrician,  vt  rst  il  laihe  niceties  of 
prosody,  uiul  in  the  h'i^itiinate  nieasiircs  ot"  (i«cek  vt  rse,  niritiy 
corrections  will  In'  natural  and  easy,  whit  h  to  of  hers,  who  are  des* 
dtute  of  ihi.s  science,  will  be  utterly  unultaiiiiiijle. 

We  must  not  omit  riie  Lej/V//  I /Ijipormfctt,  whirti  cnntnined  • 
fxplniratior.s  ot"  the  more  reinarkabh-  woru-^.  used  bv  tlir  I'^atlii  r  of 
!^Ji  (iK  ine.  Ol  these,  several  have  ptrishtil,  \u.  those  of  Xenocri- 
t«s  the  Coan,  CaUimachus  the  physici-m,  Bacrhiiis  of  Tann.;ra, 
Philimi^  the  Empiric,  Mpict  leustus  of  Crete,  Apolluniiis,  J  jio^co- 
rides,  uml  others.  Two  oiil  v  have  siirviv«Ml  tlie  general  w  reck  of  an- 
cient literature,  those  of  Krotian  and  Galen.  It  seems  uncertain, 
whether  the  former  of  these  authors  be  not  the  same  with  tlir  crir- 
brateei  ilerodianus.  His  fijlossary  is  valunhlt-,  from  the  nniiitix)ii!i 
references  which  he  makcij  to  the  scriptn  dt^mrdidt  f)f  anri<  nt  au- 
lijurs.  The  neatest  edition  of  hoih  glossaries  is  tliat  (»f  II.  Ste- 
phens; but  the  best  is  that  of  Frunzius,  Lips.  I7H0.  Neither  cf 
them  ran  be  used  with  advantacre  by  the  siuih  nt  who  does  not 
cousult  the  Oecovoniifi  U'pporrtttis  of  the  I  ui  iu  J  and  accurate 
Foesii!!*.  To  these  we  must  add  the  Ar^si;  Uky.Twviy.al  of 'J'ini;fcus, 
to  whii  h  Kuhnkeii  has  improperly  prefixed  th^-  unuuthorised 
Greek  title  of  As^ixov  Trspi  twv  xa^a  nXaroovi  Xe^iMv. 

Besides  these,  we  may  enumerate  the  Attic  glossaries  of  Moeris, 
mad  Thomas  Magister*;  and  Moschopulus;  the  short  works  of 
Ammonius  (or  Symeon,)  and  Erenius  (or  Herennius  Philo)  on  th« 
different  significations  of  words;  the  Lexicons,  aud  fragments  of 
Lexicons,  published  by  Valckenaer  at  the  end  of  Ammonius,  and 
hy  Hermann  at  the  end  of  his  treatise  on  Greek  Grammar; 
not  to  mention  the  nummus  glossaries  of  words  occumng  in  the 
sacred  ivrittngs,  and  a  variety  of  unpublished  Lexicons,  which 
exist  m  different  Ithraries  hm  m  England  and  on  the  conlbent,  . 
Ooe  of  the  most  important  of  the  ancient  Yocabuhiries  is  that 
which  is  eomnonlj  called  the  Etymologicon  Magnum ;  the  com* 
pil^r  of  which  is  unknown,  but  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
a  grammarian  of  the  name  of  Magnus.  The  opinion  of  Thomasins 
and  others,  who  suspected  that  Marcaa  Musurus,  or  the  two  Gil» 
liergi  compiled  this  work,  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  fact,  that 
it  is  quotM  by  Eustathius  under  the  title  of  rh  ftsya  eru/xoAoyuoir. 

•  Thi»  '  iiio<!t  v»*s5  iiionk,'  u)«  lu-  «t_vfc.!  1;»  die  MS^  Is  sointrtimt »  cal!c«l  M:j»fcr 
Thomks,  onri  «am('tiincs  IVIasttr  ibemlulus,  which,  liovncvcr,  scctu*  to  Ih^  oiiiv  his  adop* 
U\f  namtr ;  U't  he  U  called  in  one  MS.  hUo  KvfUhvhoz.  The  iihiuc  of  M<>scltoputus  of 
iMrillMtpe»i»  hh  recent dati :  names  compuuiNtedof  w^CMbft  corropdoD  of«iiliKfaiMi, 
wtn  eoauaon  in  the  iMer  wgn  of  (be  Grr<  k  empire,  and  ue  ao  ttUI* 
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The  date  of  tins  «  Minjulaliou  is  jilaced  hy  Sylbuigius  in  the  Iciith 
rfMitury.    It  CH  i  iainl)  (-aiiiiot  be  referred  tu  a  hi«;lier  era,  since  Us 
uulhor  qfiotes 'i'lioo'xnotus,  who  lived  in  the  ninth  centur\'.   It  is 
Very  vaUialile  from  liie  nunierons  extnielH  which  it  contains  ol 
older  graiiuiKuian^y  s(»me  of  whose  woi  k?^  are  sull  extant  in 
niisnipt ;  e.g.  thi'  Iavniofo*yirnn  of  Orus  the  Milesian  (3f66'. 
J)i///.  Rfg,  Ntv/yirj/.  171;.)  and  of  ()i  i<»n  the  Thebnn,  which  the  late 
J)r.  Hiimev  had  intended  to  ptdjlish  tioin  a  MS.  in  the  King's 
)raiv  at  Paris.     Isaac  \  Ossins  possessi^d  an  ancient  MS. of  the 
J  .lyuioh)gicon  Magnum,  which  wciil,  witli  his  other  hooks,  to  the 
university  of  Leyden.    Whether  it  l)c  siiil  m  the  valuable  librarr 
there,  we  are  unaljie  to  say.   Morhof  sjx  aks  of  it  as  cadei  lons,e 
a/ifif/uissimi/Xy  hut  Coloniies  dcscrihc^s  it  as  *  Etymologicon  fi§7« 
longe  auctius  t  ilito,  « t  alius,  ui  \uletnr,  anetoris.*  Considerable 
expectations  had  hcc  u  «  \ciu  ti  amonirst  scholars,  by  a  notice  whicA 
Kulenkanip  puhllsiu d  m  iT^i-'.ofn  MS.  etyuioloffiron  formerij 
in  the  pos8essi(»u  of  MaKjuauius  (judins.    I'he  iiitire  Lexicon 
has  lately  been  j>riuled  at  Leipzig,  npon  wretched  paper,  and 
turns  out  to  l»e  a  very  worthless  farrago  of  etymological  nonsense; 
useful  onl)  so  iar,  as  it  serves  la  correct  some  passages  of  olliw 
Lexicons. 

We  come  now  to  tlie  celebrated  Lexicon  of  Photius,  patriarrk 
of  Constantinople;  which  llie  uulhor  himself  entitled  Ai^m 
cvvaywyT^.    Oi  thid  there  are  various  MSS.  iu  ditiercnt  libf*- 
ries  on  the  continent;  all  of  which  are  transc  ripls,  one  or  more 
degrees  removed,  from  a  very  ancient  copy  on  parchment,  in  Ac 
library  of  J'riuity  College,  Camhritlge.  It  is  well  know  n  to  English 
'scholars,  that  Porson  hacl  transcribed  this  Lexicon  for  tlic  presi 
a  second  lime,  his  first  copy  haung  Wvw  destroyed  byauiert 
the  printer's.    His  last  transcript  is  now  iu  the  possession  of 
h'arncd  society  of  Trinity  College,  w  ho  w  ill,  we  doubt  not,  in 
time,  comnmnicate  it  to  the  literary  w  orld.     I'he  L.exicon  il8*tf 
has  been  published  from  two  very  incorrect  copies  by  Mr.  Htf- 
mann,  and  appended  as  a  third  volume  to  the  ill-digested  wl 
ponderous  collection  of  words  entitled  the  Lexicon  of  Zonaras,  a 
compiler  not  older  than  the  12th  century.    The  work  of 
tius  18  made  up  from  more  ancient  grammarians,  especially  fnw 
i I arpocrado,  the  Scholiasts  on  Plato,  and  the  dramatic  and  rbc- 
toric  Lexicons.    It  is  unfortunatelv  nuitilated ;  there  Uv-nvz 
hiatus  from  *A$iax^iTOf  to  *Eifaivufj.oi,  and  another  from  f^opy^xmi^^ 
MkiXevc,  besides  smaller  lacuna;. 

By  far  the  mo«t  important  of  all  the  ancient  Lexicons  is  tbatef 

Ifesychius,  a  grammarian  of  uncertain  age,  conjectured  by  Fibn. 

cins  to  have  beeii  the  same  with  Hesychius  of  Alexandria,  who 

published  an  echtion  of  the  Greek  Uibic  iu  the  third  century.  It 

was 
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W«  the  opinion  of  Scaliu^er,  which  has  beuu  atloplcMl  by  most 
acholars,  that  we  have  only  an  epitome  ot  ihe  original  work,  tne 
quotations  being  omitted.^  Of  the  numerous  faults  by  w  hich  this 
Lexicon  is  disiigured,  lientley  tliought  that  a  great  part  were  at* 
Iributablc  to  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  compiler  himself. 
3lieaaiiie  great  critic  assured  Dr.  Mills,  that  if  a  new  edition  of 
iiesycbius  should  be  put  forth  in  his  time,  he  would  undertake 
to  correct  more  than  live  tliousand  faults,  which  had  eluded  the 
i^agacity  of  former  critics.  This  valuable  Lexicon  is  a  compilation 
froin  a  vast  variety  of  sources ;  and  of  course  mui^t  be  used  by  the 
•ttiileiit  with  great  caution  and  discrimination.  It  was  first  printed 
by  Aldus  in  1514,  from  the  only  MS.  known  to  exist,  which  was 
written  about  the  year  140(>.    The  edition  was  superintended  by 
Marcus  Musurus,  who  liberally  interpolated  the  original  with  his 
own  additions  and  corrections.    In  \  79^i,  N.  Schow  published  a 
collation  of  the  original  MS.  with  the  edition  of  Musurus;  and  in 
qaotiDg  from  Hesychius  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  compare  the 
|H3nted  text  with  this  publication.  It  seems  highly  probable,  from 
theobsenrations  which  ScKow  has  made,  and  indeed  from  the  nature 
of  tbe  thing  itself,  that  in  the  older  M  SS.  this  Lexicon  existed  in  a 
much  smaller  form ;  and  that  the  numerous  biblical  glosses  with 
which  it  now  abounds,  were  introduced  by  degrees  from  the  mar-* 
gin.  It  is  much  ta  be  wished,  that  some  laborious  scholar  wouhl 
nodertake  a  new  edition  of  Hesychius,  in  which  the  text  should  he 
given  precisely  as  it  stands  in  the  Codex  Mardanus,  (not  from 
2>cbow,  who,  it  appears,  has  made  many  mistakes  in  decipherii^ 
Ihe  compendia y)  with  the  correctiaiis  of  Musurus  and  subsequent 
Bcholani,  and  a  selection  of  notes  from  the  splendid  'puhlkation 
of  Albert!  and  Ruhnken,   A  great  number  of  emeadalioiui  are  to 
he  drawn  from  the  works  of  |;nimmariaDs,  published  subsequently 
Id  the  appearance  of  that  edition. 

We  come  next  to  the  dictionary  of  Suidasy  a  Christian  monk, 
who  lived  about  the  eleventh  century.  It  diffeis  materially  from 
•U  the  other  ancient  Lexicons,  as  it  contains  biographical  notices 
ofealebnited  authors,  and  large  extracts  from  tfaSr  works,  princi- 
psfly,  however,  from  those  of  a  date  comparatively  modem.  We  find 
hate  many  fragments  of  a  lost  treatise  of  Aelian  on  Pravideiice. .  A 
my  considerable  portion  of  thu  work  is  taken  froln  the  Lexicons 
of  Uarpocratio  and  Photius,  and  Joannes  Damascemr,  and  the 

*  Scaligtrammt  l57.  It  is  curiuua  to  see  how  dilfereutlj  the  two  6nt  Clitic*  that 
ever  lived  spcuk  of  the  same  honl:  :  •  Hesychi"';,'  ^3  s  Sr  1i[;cr,  'est  iin  tres  bon  aiiteur. 
fioui  iraToiis  que  I'Kpitomc  ;  Ics  citation*  twit  oiuiao.' — '  Ueaychius,' Miya  BeiiUey, 
'  aactor  e&jgua  fide,  quit^ue  ex  mendosis  oodidbus  infiiuts  dcMAuiC'  HeniiltAVjrs 
ilcfctMM  UAtjFcbilt  igwnst  thi^  chargp ;  bnt  Bcntley  did  nut  make  it^  without  Kuffidant 
eKmaA%  i  and  opon  icoomideiiDg  the  )Dalter»  Heoutcrbujri  gate  up  bU  client 

y  3  scUoh^ 
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idicAiaon  Aristophanes  and  Sophocles.  It  contains  a  great  deil of 
valuable  itifonnatiQn  on  the  civil  and  literary  antiquities  of  Greece, 
«st>ecially  on  the  history  of  the  drama,  wluch  is  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere.'  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  celebiated  Rtf* 
hcrt  Grosseteste^  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  \235f  made  a  complete 
Latin  version  of  Suidas,  which  is  mentioned  by  Mattliew  Paris; 
and  after  him  by  Bale.   We  know  not  whether  this  tniisfai- 
tion  be  eitant ;  bnt  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  extended 
no  fiuther  than  to  those  portions  of  the  Lexicon  which  relate 
to  ecclesiastical  history.   It  is  lo  be  lamented  that  the  illus- 
triotts  Bishop  Pearson  did  not  carry  into  execution  his  design  ot 
republishing  Snidas ;  an  edition  from  the  hands  of  so  profound 
and  sagacious  a  scholar  would  have  been  greatly  superior  to  tint 
which  IS  now  the  most  voluminous,  and  in  some  respects  tbe  be^ 
published  by  Kustar,  at  Cambridge,  in  1705.  By  an  extraordinan 
toatance  of  neglisence,  Kuster  adopted  the  fatdty  and  mutilated 
text  of  Amilitts  Portus,  instead  of  taking  for  bin  bans  the  Miln 
edition  of  1409»  which  every  ciitical  scholar  must  consult.  Ttot 
is  a  very  valuable  MS.  of  this  lexicon  in  the  library  of  Corpv 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  of  which  Porsoo  has  given  some  spe- 
cimens, and  with  which  we  expect  that  the  learned  \k  orld  «i 
noon  be  made  better  acquainted  by  the  labours  of  Profesfor 
Gaisford.  There  are  extant  in  MS.  many  lexicons,  coinciding  in 
part  with  Suidas,  some  of  them  indeed  professing  to  be  vapflt- 
fioKui  hrorou  Ssvittt,  which  should  be  consulted  by  a  future  e^ 
tor  of  this  vocabulary.  They  are  to  be  found,  not  only  in  the 
continental  libraries,  but  in  those  of  our  two  univernties,  md 
ttt  one  or  two  private  collection*  in  this  country,  the  contents  of 
which  are  not  generally  known. 

We  have  now  enumerated  all  the  existing  lexicons,  ivhichM 
composed  before  the  downfall  of  the  Grecian  name  and  laagnsge*, 
except  the  glossaries  of  Cyril,  Philoxenus,  &c.  and  the  more  re- 
cent ones  of  Michael  Psellus,  Macarius^  and  others  of  the  Greek 
monks.   The  Greek  and  Latin  glossaries,  the  best  of  which  hats 
l)ccn  published  by  Labb^  and  Stephens,  were  composed  under 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  for  the  mutual  accommodation  of  Mr 
Greek  and  Latin  subjects ;  and  it  was  at  this  period  that  the  tern 
ghssarium  was' first  used  to  denote  a  dictionary  in  general.  But 
all  of  these,  even  if  digested  into  one  vocabulary,  ^woidd  snpplj 
but  a  very  imperfect  lexicon,  since  they  are  for  the  most  pt<rt 
taken  up  in  the  explanation  of  words  and  phrases,  rrraarkablc  fot 
some  ))ecu1iarity  of  usage,  inflexion,  or  dialect,  and  rarely  quote 
authorities  for  the  common  significattoo  of  worda;  one  reason 
which  obviously  was,  that  the  compilers  of  these  gloasaries  were 

themselves  Greeks,  and  of  course  ^miliar  with  the  common  sc< 
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cepUttKMD  of  ordinary  terms.  It  is  niii^'h  to  be  regretled,  that  wc 
do  uot  possess  the  great  lexicon  of  Heliadius,  who  lived  wilder 
Tbeodosins  the  younger.  *  It  was  divided  into  seven  volumes,  and 
ipras  probably  the  chief  source  from  which  Suidas  compiled  his 
vocabulary.* 

We  jiow  proceed  to  consider  the  useful  and  laborious  worki, 
by  which  those  eminent  scholars,  who  lived  after  the  revival  of  an- 
cient litrrature,  endeavoured  to  clear  the  way  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  inexhaustible  riches  of  the  Greek  language.  Of  the  diiHculty 
of  compiling  the  first  dictionary  of  a  dead  language^  trecan  hajrdljr 
form  a  conception,  who  have  always  been  accustomed  to  pursue 
our  studies  with  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  our  predecessors 
to  guide  us  in  our  researches.   We  have  more  reason  to  wonder 
at  the  perseverance  and  vast  erudition  of  the  restorers  of  Grecian 
literature,  than  to  be  surprized  at  their  occa^onal  mistakes  and 
oversights.  At  the  same  time  we  must  take  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
sening,  that  the  only  method  of  obtahiing  an  accurate  and  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  any  lungnage,  Is  to  study  it  wttli  as  little  use 
of  the  dlctioDary  as  possible;  to  discover  the  exact  signification 
and  propriety  of  words,  by  a  comparison  of  different  passagei^ 
and  to  interpret  authors     themselves.  This  may  serve  to  accouql 
for  tbe  rare  occurrence^  m  these  degenerate  times,  of  such  scho- 
lars as  Stephens^  Scaliger^and  Casaubon,  who  learned  the  ancient 
languages  from  authors,  and  not  from  dictionaries.  ^  There  were 
giants  upon  the  earth  in  those  days.'    It  is  now  an  easy  matter  to 
obtain  a  competent  and  comfortable  knowledge  of  Greek,  by  the 
help  of  a  Scapula  or  a  Schneider ;  but  w  here  is  the  man,  who  has 
resolution  enough  to  launch  out  into  the  depths  of  erudition,  and 
to  swim  without  corks  ?  '  Aujourd'hui,'  said  Scaliger,  *  il  est  bicB 
aise  d*estre  bon  Grec  et  Uebreu,  car  tout  est  toum6 :  mais  pour 
S9avoir  lanaifvet6,le  genie,  il  faut  bienestudier^et  pen  de  gens  Ten* 
tendent.'  The  best  method  of  acquiring  an  enlarged  acquaintance 
vith  the  ancient  lanscimgcR,  is^  to  read  a  certain  number  of  authors 
•entirely  through,  or  at  leas^  a  greater  portion  of  their  v^^orks;  makine 
fsr  each  author  a  separate  vocabulary,  or  indc  x  i  f  remarkabw 
phrases;  byacomparisonof  which  with  one  another,  wemayquickly 
aniveatan  exactand  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  genius  of  the 
language.    We  mention  this  with  some  degree  of  earnestness^ 
hei  nuse  at  most,  if  not  all  of  our  public  schools,  the  time  of  the 
higher  classes  is  frittered  away,  in  reading  short  extracts  from  a 
multiplicity  of  ancient  authors,  diflering  almost  as  much  in  lan- 
guage auds^le  as  in  age.  One  Greek  play,  half  a  book  of  Hero- 
dotus,  one  oratioa  of  Demosthenes,  a  little  Xenophon,  and  some 

*  A  RMM  deiaUcd  aecoant  of  tht  aneiem  vonbnlariei  it  giveo  dy  MwuMeot  lu  kb 
iMrmA  IlMMitidio  Ciliictt. 
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Theocritus,  constitute  the  usual  course  of  Greek  readily  for 
youths  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  We  strenuoiisly  re* 
coairaend  the  perusal  of  an  entire  author,  when  his  works  are  of 
moderate  dimensions.  A  boy  will  learn  more  Greek  froni  reading 
the  whole  of  Homer,  and  the  whole  of  Herodotus,  than  from  the 
studied  variety  of  the  Scriptores,  and  Poeta  Crraci^md  the  useful 
Colkctatiea  of  the  respectable  Professor  Dalzel.  Another  im* 
provement,  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  super* 
JDtendants  of  our  ^reat  schools  is,  that  they  should  discard  the 
compendious  and  unperfect  lexicons  which  are  coimnonlj  used, 
and  ]>ut  into  the  hands  of  their  scholars  the  more  important  voca- 
bularies of  Constantine,  Scapula,  and  perhaps  of  Hederic.  We 
now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  most  important  Greek 
Jiexicons  which  preceded  the  great  work  of  H.  Stephens. 

Guarino  of  Fa  vera,  a  place  near.Camerino  in  IJmbria,  better 
known  under  the  Latin  name  of  yarinw  Fhavonnus  Camtn,  a 
scholar  of  Joannes  Lascaris  and  of  Angelus  Politianus»  a  Bene* 
dictine  monk,  and  a  bishop  at  the  time  of  the  Lateran  conncfl  in 
l$\6p  published  a  massive  dictionary,  in  Greek,  in  which  the 
harder  words  are  explained  by  the  easier.  It  is  aeompilatioa  from 
Hesychius,  Suidas,  Phr}nichus,  Harpocratio,  Eustatfaius,  the 
Btymologica,  the  Lexicon  of  Philemon,  some  treatises  of  Trypho, 
Apollonius,  and  other  grammarians,  uud  various  scholiasts.  It  is 
valuable,  as  furnishing  several  important  corrections  of  the  authors 
from  whom  it  was  collected,  and  not  a  few  extracts  from  unpub- 
lished grammarians. 

The  first  Greek  and  Latin  Dictionaiy  was  compiled  by  a  Car- 
melite Friar  of  Piacenza,  named  Joannes  Crastonus.  It  was  little 
more  than  a  bare  vocabulary,  giving  merely  the  significations  of 
the  wprds,  without  referring  to  authorities.  It  was  frequently  re- 
|irinted,  and  with  continual  additions  by  each  succeeding  pub- 
lisher ;  *  till  at  length,'  says  H.  Stephens,  *  unlearned  printm, 
contending  who  should  put  forth  the  biggest  lexicon,  and  offering 
rewards  to  those  who  would  furnish  the  greatest  number  of  words, 
the  explanittiops,  which  were,  in  the  first  instance,  so  meagre,  be- 
came as  fat  as  a  Boeotian  sow.' 

A  Greek  and  Latin  Liexicon  was  printed  at  Venice  by  Aldus, 
in  1497|  and  more  than  once  reprinted  with  additions. ,  Nicolas 
Beraldus  put  forth  another  at  Pans  in  1 52 1 ,  which  was  republished 
with  large  augmentations,  at  Venice,  in  1524.  The  dictionary  of 
Jacobus  Ceratinus,  printed  at  Basle  in  the  same  year,  was  recom- 
pended  by  a  preface  of  Erasmus. 

-  All  these  vocabularies  were  greatly  inferior,  both  in  extent  and 
accuracy,  to  the  Commeutatii  Oraca  Ungate  of  Buda^us,  the  re- 
storer of  ancieut  litmture  in  France,  who  was  bora  iu  1467;  a  man 
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of  ranky  md  maitre  des  requites  to  the  king.  Ue  was  the  frienil 
and  literary  rival  of  Erasmus,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  superior  wi 
\m  knowledge  of  Greek.  Janus  L^scuris  declared  him  equal  to  an 
aackut  Athenian ;  and  Scaliger  used  to  say,  in  his  dry  aitd  con-^' 
chisive  manner^  '  nunquam  erit  in  Gallia  alter  Budteus.^  His 
Commentarii  were  first  printed  at  Paris  in  1529,;  tlien  at  Basl^ 
in  J  o30,  and  enlarged  by  more  than  one  third  in  1 648,  at  the  press 
of  Robert  Stephens.  This  great  work  of  Budsus  has  been  the 
text  book  and  common  storehouse  of  succeeding  lexicographers. 
But  a  great  objection  to  its  general  use  was  its  want  of  arrange- 
ment. His  observations  on  the  Greek  language  are  thrown  to- 
gether in  the  manner  of  a  common  place  book,  an  incouveniencei^ 
which  is  imperfectly  remedied  by  an  alphabetical  index  at  the 
end.  His  authorities  and  illustrations  are  chieBy  drawn  from  the 
prose  writers  of  Greece ;  the  historians,  orators,  and  fathers.  W  ith 
the  poets  he  seems  to  have  had  a  less  intimate  acquaintance.  His 
interpretations  are  mostly  correct,  and  always  elegantly  expressed; 
di.Hplaying  a  union  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  which  renders 
hi^j  commentaries  equally  useful  to  the  students  of  both  languages. 
It  was  not  w  ithout  justice  that  Buchanaa  complimeDted  hiw  in 
the  ibliowing  epigram;— 

Gallia  quod  Graeca  est;  quod  Onaria  barbara  non  est^ 
Utiaqae  fiadco  debet  utramque  sue. 

The  pecttUar  value  of  this  work  consists  in  the  full  and  exact 
acconnty  which  it  gives,  of  the  Greek  legal  and  forensic  terms,  both 
bj  literal  interpretation,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the  corresponding 
terms  in  Roman  jurisprudence*  So  copious  and  exact  is  this  de- 
partment of  the  work,  that  no  student  can  read  the  Greek  orators 
to  the  best  advantage,  luiless  he  consults  the  Commentaries  of 
Sudsns.  It  appears,  from  the  Greek  epistle  subjomed  to  the 
^ork,  that  the  illustration  of  the  forensic  language  of  Athens  and 
Rome,  was  originally  all  that  his  plan  embraced ;  and  that  whoi 
circumstances  tempted  hitn  to  extend  the  limits  of  his  woik,  this 
■ifll  continned  to  be  his  chief  object* 

In  1551,  a  work,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Budftus,  was 
publiahed  at  Basle,  by  Joachim  Camerarius,  under  the  following 
title;  Commetitaruntntts^Hngufe,in  qtiibusai  diU&emexaymlio 
nommumfqitihm  partem  corporis  humani  amellariMoTent,  aadUh  ti 

eorum  fmetiomm  nomenaaturis,  ei  aliis  m$  accedentibus,  positis 

fert  conkra  se  Gram  it  LatinUvocabulis* 


•  S^vetal  incMciitsare  robted,  docripuvc  uf  Ill's  ^real  Mttacliment  to  study  :  nmoiigst 
otb«»^.  that  ''<-■  '>l"l*'  llircc  hours  «f  his  wt-dding-day,  and  devoted  them  to  Gruek. 
2;^^- ic  makes  it  a  (iuubtlul  puint,  wiiether  his  up|>licutiOii  iiijuit^d  iiis  Itcaitit ;  but  we 

jMi-r«  hh  own  expicw  leadoNiijF  lo  tbe  iact^  in  tbe  Gctck  cpbtJc  sabjoincd  to  tbe  Om* 
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Camerurius  studied  Greek  at  Leipzig  under  Uicliard  Croke, 
an  li^iiglinhinan,  of  Nvhom  he  speaks  iu  terms  ot  euiumeudation, 
as  liavinn;  been  the  first  person,  w  ho  tnu'^ht  that  hinirua^i^e  in  Gtr- 
inanv  with  any  de«jrt  e  ol  perspiruily  or  <  omprehensivcnejiS.  Soon 
afterwards  appeared  tlic  Basle  Lexicon,  unth'r  tlie  names  of 
Budaujj, 'i'usaims,  Conrad  Gisner,  llartangns,  Hadrian  Junius, 
K.  Constantine,  and  Joachim  Hopper  :  but  it  was  no  better  than 
a  bookseller's  piil)li<  uUon,  aboundiniij  in  faults  and  inaccuracies 
of  every  descr!])tion.  \\.  Ste[)hens  sa\s  of  it,  that  scarcely  any 
kind  of  blunder  can  be  nienlioin'd,  or  inia<^ined,  of  which  this 
lexu  on  will  not  furnish  nn  example.  He  has  hiniNelf  given  a 
tolerably  copious  list,  in  his  epistle  dc  sua:  Ti/pograpliicc  statu. 

Robert  Constantine,  who  published  a  valuable  Lexicon,  alpha- 
betically arranged,  in  two  volumes  folio,  at  (Geneva,  1562,  was  a 
physician  of  Caen,  and  an  intimate  frieml  of  Beza  and  the  elder 
Scabger;  but  pt  rsonally  disliked  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  w  liocalb 
him  an  ass,  and  clrar'j^es  liim  with  impudence,  commending  at 
the  same  time,  his  own  modesty.  As  a  useful  and  correct  Uic- 
tionary,  this  work  of  Constantine  *;reatly  surpassed  all  thai  had 
precedeil  it  ;  and  it  is  still  deservedly  in  rerpiest  amongst  students, 
for  the  valuable  interpretations  w  hich  it  furnishes  of  many  pJi»- 
sages  in  the  Greek  prose  wriieis,  especially  Thucvdides.  Its 
author  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  three,  re- 
taining to  his  death  all  his  bodily  and  mental  faculties  ;  and  died 
at  last  of  a  pleurisy  ;  a  singular  disorder  in  a  person  at  so  ad- 
vanced an  age,  which  also  proved  fatal  to  Bentley.  Constantine 
promised  to  publish  a  table,  or  conspectus,  in.  which  the  (^reek 
language  should  be  traced  to  its  prnmlives;  but  he  ne\er  exe- 
cuted his  intention.  The  Stephenses  were  much  indebted  to 
Constantine,  from  whose  lexicon  a  very  great  proportion  of  the 
explanations  and  authorities  of  the  t  hesaurus  are  borrowed.  '^Fhc 
principal  defects  in  his  book  are,  first,  the  confused  and  ill-di- 
gested arrangement  of  the  interpretations  of  words  ;  and  secondly, 
the  absence  of  all  distinction  between  primitives  and  derivatives. 

The  first  person  who  published  a  lexicon  in  alphabetical  order, 
in  wliich  the  derivation,  not  only  of  separate  words,  but  of  the  in- 
flexions of  verbs,  and  the  cases  of  nouns,  and  the  dialectic  varietiei 
were  marked  out,  was  Cornelius  Schrevelius,  in  the  year  16j4. 
This  dictionary  was  republished  bv  Jost  ph  Hill,  in  lG()3,  with 
the  addition  of  .0000  words,  in  li)70  \\  illiam  Hobertsoii  pub- 
lished a  very  enlarcjed  edition  of  Schrevelius,  under  the  title  of 
'  Tlii'^auriis,  (irrcctv  JAngiuc  in  epitomen  sive  compendium  redac- 
tus,  et  alphalx  tier,  secundum  Constantini  melhodum  et  Schre- 
velii,  reseratus.'  He  professed  to  have  added  to  the  edition  of 
Hill  about  60^000  Greek  words.   His  dedictUion  io  the  uiastofB 
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ot  ;lie  public  ichoois  hi  London  is  one  ot  ll:e  most  curious  speci- 
mens  of  the  CsniiHian  dialed  whicli  are  any  vvlu  ro  to  be  found,* 
iUid  begins  vvilii  a  bit  oi'  bad  Greek  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  l^tin. 
This  hook,  which  is  now  scarce,  avhs  decidedly  the  iiiost  useful 
njaiiual  lor  students,  till  the  appeariinct'  of  i^enjaniiii  Hederic's 
Lexicon,  which  uas  augmented  [)y  Samuel  Patrick,  much  im- 
proved by  J.  A.  h-rncsti,  and  w  hicli  has  been  recently  reprinted, 
with  some  thousand  additions  from  the  pa|)er>  of  Jvarcher,  the  ce- 
ll hratcd  Irene h  scholar.  But  even  this  is  far  inferior  to  the  Kti- 
thc/ics  fi'f/fr/^fVr/f-  iJcutschvs  W6i Icrhnrh  of  Sclincidcr,  of  which 
the  second  and  improved  editifui  uas  published  at  Jena,  in  1805. 
ill  Uiis  enumeration  we  have  anticipated  the  regular  chronological 
order.  We  now  rcvei  t  to  die  Kith  century,  and  to  the  great  work 
which  is  thr  more  inmiediatc  subject  of  this  article. 

lienri  Liienne,  whose  name  being  latinized,  accordmjj  to  the 
custom  of  that  age,  into  Sleptianus,  has  amongst  Eu'^lish  scholars 
dff^eiuMMted  into  Ste])lieus,  was  the  ?-:on  of  Robert        nne^  nTid 
the  grandson  of  Henri,  one  of  tl^e  earliest  French  printers,  and, 
by  the  mother's  side,  of  Josse  I^ade  of  Asc,  better  known  to  book 
collectors  by  the  naitie  of  Badius  Ascensius.    He  was  born  at 
Paris,  in  the  year  1528,  and  grew  enamoured  of  (Jieek  at  a  very 
early  age,  in  consequence  of  seeing  some  lu>vs  act  the  Medea  of 
Euripides.    Tlis  Father  caused  him  to  be  instructed  in  Greek  be- 
fore he  had  learned  Latin;  a  plan  of  teaching  which  Hcnrv  Ste- 
phens himself  always  reconnnended,  and  which  ought,  m  our 
opinion,  to  be  generally  adopted.    While  yet  a  boy,  his  skiH  in 
calligraphv  was  so  remarkable,  that  he  was  thought  to  rival  the 
^^reek  writing  of  Angelo  \  egezio,  the  Cretan,  w  ho  gave  the  mo- 
ot is  for  the  beautiful  tv]irs,  \',  hlch  were  at  that  time  used  in  the 
Kind's  printing-office  at  i^aris.    Having  spent  some  time,  and  not 
a  littie  money,  in  visiting  the  scholars  and  the  libraries  of  Italy, 
tnd  in  collecting  manuscripts,  he  paid  a  visit  to  England  in  the 
ypar  1550,  nnd  at  London  went  to  see  the  lions  in  the  'l  ower, 
one  of  w  horn  danced  a  jig  while  a  man  fiddled  ;  an  incident  which 
afterwards  employed  to  justify  the  well-known  story  of  Arion 
■nd  the  dolphin.  He  began  his  typographical  career  in  1554,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  bis  age ;  and  continued  it  for  the  space  of  more  than 
forty  years;  during  which  time  he  printed  a  prodigious  number  of 
micient  authors,  many  of  them  from  manuscripts,  exercising  at 
the  same  time  the  office  of  a  learned  and  ingenious,  though  some- 
whAi  bold  critic.    Uia  claim  to  the  title  of  the  most  leamed  of 


*  vArriAvr  trv  o|)eUaiD  meani  {jenitus  cIuMifus  cwem,  xaX  oXesAq^w  to  iXam  prorsut 
\  fyiMyA(crTi»S(»  celebrare  couer';  vel  ai  in?  'EXXa^a  y>JiinrTta,  sccoTomm  iroXXfif  retrO- 
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piuitei'B,  uu  one  prttcud.s  to  disjmte ;  few  scholars,  since  the 
revival  of  letters,  have  surr^.eded  iii  coiUnictiiig  su  gr«at  a  faiui- 
liuiity  willi  the  Oreek  lajigu;i«;c  ;\s  Henry  Stepliens.  Subse4)uent 
crilicii  have  discovered  and  pointed  out  mmiy  ot  its  beauties  nnd  ; 
peculiarities^  with  \vhich  he  was  jyerhaps  iinarqiiahited  ;  hui  lor  1 
a  geiKMal  and  c<iiupieheii^i\ e  knowh'chje  of  ils  conblrucUon,  aiid 
for  an  aluiosl  vernacular  lulmiacy  \vuli  it,  ;?te[)lH  tis  is  nearly  un- 
rivalled. The  only  person,  perhaps,  ^\  ho  can  be  put  in  coaipcti- 
tion  with  him  in  tins  respect,  was  ids  son-in-law,  the  celebrated  < 
and  excellent  Isaac  Casauboii.  His  edition^  of  the  chtsMcal  au- 
tliors,  uhen  compared  with  thos<  of  former  piniters,  are  highly 
valuable  for  iheir  accuracy,  and  ii<ini  the  circumstance  of  their  ' 
having  been,  in  most  instancei»,  eillicr  [jrinted  from,  or  collaietl 
with,  manuscripts.  In  tiie  vear  l.>72,  he  published  his  Tliesau- 
iMb  Grasca:  Liugute,  a  work  \\hi(  h  had  been  planned,  and  in  f>ail 
executed,  many  yiars  ix  tme,  by  his  father,  but  the  complt  ti  .n  of 
which  was  reserved  lor  ^<n\  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  win  ilur 
ihpre  exists  a  iii<»re  slvipLiulou^  monument  of  human, industiv  and 
leannnir.  It  appe-ns  to  have  been  eleven  \ears  in  priiitin*:;;  llie 
snuK  lime  whicli  K«'1mtI  Stephens  had  employed  in  iht  jmblicalion 
of  hiii  Latin  Thcsuuruij.  In  the  follownig  year  he  printed,  in  a 
separate  voUime,  t.s\  o  jiflossaries,  u  hich,  althongfi  not  a  part  of  the 
Thesaurus,  are  to  be  considered,  to^rether  with  his  Auimadversions 
aiul  the  Treatise  on  the  Attic  dialect,  as  an  Appendix  and  c-'Hi- 
pletion  of  the  work.  A  secoiui  edition  was  published,  probably 
about  the  year  1.5S0.  To  tins  emhient  man  beioii'is  the  praise  of 
iiaving  been  the  tirst  to  point  out,  however  impciii  ellv,  the  roots 
of  the  Greek  language ^  and  to  reduce  tiiem  to  theu  iicrivatives 
imtl  coni pounds. 

The  })rolil  to  which  Stephens  miijht  justl)  look,  as  a  well-de- 
served remuneration  for  the  labour  ol  so  iii:iny  years,  is  said  to  have 
been  intercepted  b\  the  tieacherv  of  one  Joannes  Scapula  (./ran 
JEpaii/t'y  w  e  suppose)  who  pnl)li>h(  <!  an  Epitome  of  the 'rhesauni> 
iu  iheyear  ]^'[}.    l  he  account  <  oiiinionly  given  of  this  transaction 
is,  that  Scapula,  beiiiL'  emplox  rtl  by  St.  phens  as  a  corrector  of  the 
press,  durini;  the  j)ul>li(  aiiou  oi  Ins  Thoain  us,  extracted  the  nio>i 
iudportimt  woids  ami  explanations,  coinpri/eii  them  m  one  volume, 
and  pubhslied  them  under  his  own  name.    In  consequence  of  this 
notion,  the  memory  of  poor  Scapuhi  has  been  loaded  with  re- 
proach.   It  does  not,  however,  appear,  tVom  .uiy  complaint  of 
Stephens  himself,  that  Scapula  was  guili  v  of  a  breach  of  trust  ; 
since  it  is  pi  td)uble  that  he  had  quitted  his  empl  )\  lui  ut,  h  ni^  Uv\<  «re 
the  completion  of  the  Thesaurus;  and  as  his  Lexicun  wa>  noi  pub- 
lished till  sevt  II  vears  after  it,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  tin  faet 
of  his  having  epitomued  the  i  hu>aurus  itiHilf.  Tliis  is  ^  wbicli  i> 
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laid  to  bis  chaVge  by  Stephens ;  an  act  indeed  of  ingratitude,  and  ta 
a  ceitatii  degree  of  dishonest,  but  not  quite  so  bad  as  to  deserve 
the  appellation  of  *  gross  disingenuity  and  fraud/  Scapula  liimself 
dedarea,  that  he  had  been  for  several  years  occupied  about  his 
plan,  when  he  met  with  the  '^riiesaunis.   *  In  hoc  opere  absol- 
vevidoquuin  plurinmiii  teniporis  contrivissem  (remorante  me  par- 
tim  opens  ipsius  prolisitate,  partim  functioue  mea,  partimdemque 
privattis  ocGupationibus)  iitcidi  forte  in  Thesaurum  ab  Henr.  Ste- 
phano  constructum :  cujus  sola  inscriptione  lecta,  existimavi  me 
actum  egisse.'   Is  it  possible  that  any  man  could  be  impudent 
cnoogh  to  write  the  foregoing  sentence,  who  had  been  himself 
employed  in  printing  the  Thesaurus?  The  fact  is,  that  some  years 
after  the  publication  of  that  great  work,  Scapula  himself  carried 
a  specimen  of  his  E})itome  to  Stephens,  who,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, found  great  fault  with  it, '  multa  reprehensione  digua  ha- 
bere ostendit,  seque  mam  pecumam  in  meliores  merces  velle  col- 
locare  dixit/*  from  which' expression  it  may  seem  that  Stephens 
was  applied  to  with  a  view  to  lus  printing  the  book.  Scapula 
appeared  to  acknowledge  his  own  incompetency,  but  still 
persisted  in  completing  the  work.    This  is  the  account  which 
Stephens  himself  has  given  of  the  transaction.  Malinkrot 
speidcs  indeed  of  the  fraud  and  deception  *■  ministri  seu  adjuve 
sni  Scapulse/  but  if  it  be  ascertained,  as  it  now  appears  to 
be,  that  the  Thesaurus  was  reprinted  about  the  year  1580,  we 
may  fairly  doubt,  whether  the  effect  of  Scapula's  Epitome  was  so 
ruinous  to  Stephens  as  it  is  represented  to  have  been.    At  all 
events,  it  did  not  produce  the  immediate  consequence  of  bank- 
ruptcy, which  is  stated,  in  the  biographical  dictionaries,  to  have 
followed  the  publication  of  the  Tlfesaurns  ;  for,  not  to  mention 
that  he  received,  in  1578,  a  douceur  of  3000  livres,  and  an  order 
for  a  pension  of  '300  livres,  from  Henri  III.,  it  appears  tlrat  in 
157f>  he  obtained  a  privilege  for  the  exclusive  publication  of  the 
f  J  reek  and  Latin  historians  ;  and  lliat  he  possessed  a  country 
IifMise,  which  was  bunit  down  in  1  j83.    The  real  causes  of  the 
roiifiision  into  which  his  ailairs  fell,  were  tlie  civil  wars  w  liirli  fol- 
lower! the  death  of  Henri  HI.    Whatever  nrnv  liave  been  the  or- 
iTf'.ioii  of  liis  distress,  the  melancholy  fact  is,  that  this  indefatigable 
priiUei  and  enuiient  selmlnr  died  in  :tti  hospital  at  Lyons  in  l.)f)H, 
in  a  state  of  poverty  and  iiu  ntal  iiiihi  c       .     W  v  may  collert  from 
several  incidents  which  an   relaltil  in  ihe  (  ont  spondejue  f)f  his 
snn-ln-hnv  Isaac  Casauboii,  and  Joseph  Scali^ijer,  that  bc  wan  of 
stn  n  i  liable,  jealoi!*'  and  ungenerous  disposition. 

A  principal  and  just  cause  of  oftence  on  the  part  of  Sca- 

*  Adinoaitio  Pr;c(ix.  Posterior,  edit.  Tlics.  Mailtaitc  Vit.  Stcpli.  p. 
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puts  ma  hit  dismgenuousnesgi  m  publishing  tiis  leiicon  is  an' 
original  work,  and  in  depreciating  the  Thesanrut,  of  which  ii 
wa9  an  epitome*  But  on  this  head  Stephens  hiniself  is  hj  no 
means  exempt  from  reproach.  He  has  frequently  been  charged 
with  eonverting  to  his  own  advantage  and  profit  the  Isboun  of 
others.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  a  great  part  of  the  materiiti 
of  his  Thesaurus  had  been  collected  and  bequeathed  to  him  by 
his  father — in  (act,  Stephens  himself  confesses  it;  and  ittsilitci 
that  his  pupil  F.  Sylborgius  assisted  him  so  effectually  is  thit 
laborious  work,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  to  btf  assigned  fo 
him.  Indeed  it  bears  much  planier  marks  of  the  sagacity  tad 
erudition  of  Sylburgius,  than  of  the  desultorv  and  hasty  itudief 
of  his  master.  Yet  so  avaricious  was  he  of  exclusive  praisei  thai 
he  makes  no  mention  of  the  co-operation  of  Sylburgius,  a  bMu 
no  less  remarkable  for  his  modesty  than  for  his  extensive  Uasm^ 
and  exact  judgment.  « 

With  regard  to  the  Thesaurus  itself,  there  are  three  thiigs 
to  be  remarked.    First,  that  the  examples  of  words  wem  t^ 
leeted  by  the  various  contributors  to  the  work,  some  from  priatol 
edtdons  of  authors,  some  from  MSS.  some  fiom  memoiy,  some 
from  conjectural  correction.   Secondly,  that  several  Greek  as* 
thors,  especially  grammarians,  have  been  published  8bc«  the 
compilation  of  the  Thesaurus,  containing  many  words  of  wludi 
the  existence  was  not  then  known,  lliirdly,  the  science  of  ctf- 
mology,  which  H.  Stephens  took  for  his  guide  in  the  amofe* 
meot  of  his  lexicon,  was  then  in  its  infency ;  and  indesif  the 
genius  of  the  language  itself  was  but  imperfectly  undmtoMl. 
lliese  considerations  will  point  out  to  us  the  nature  sad  ctate 
of  the  leading  defects,  conspicuous  in  this  great  woik;  nz. 
inaccurate  or  falsified  quotations,  the  deficiency  of  several  thou* 
^and  words,  and  a  wrong  classification,  both  of  primitiveB  i^ 
derivatives.*   It  was  not  till  the  age  of  Hemsterhuys,  that 
analogies  of  the  Greek  language  were  developed  with  any  degree 
of  clearness  or  conns tency.  At  the  same  time,  we  ought  ttAst 
to  be  surprised,  that  Stephens,  under  existing  disadvanttgesi  bC' 
complished  so  much,  even  in  this  department,  than  that  he  left « 
much  undone.   Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  an  irregular  sad  ud- 
philosophical  arrangement  of  the  derivatives  under  their  support  d 
primitives,  renders  the  Thesaurus  most  inconvenient,  even  to  Ae 
advanced  scholar,  and  to  the  youthful  student  almost  worse tbn 


*  OInus  Borrichius,  in  his  DkpuMh  de  Ltxif&rum  Latburum  jeiwcnitote,  p.  1?* 
thiit  tliore  are  three  doidcratB  iti  t hi*  Thr^anrtu  of  >»f*phf »i<*  •  t.  t]  T*t  tn*«TiT  wtinl* 
omitted  ;  2.  thai  loftny  remains  ul  ancient  litrralurc  liuve  been  published  Marc;iS>i|o' 
tawny  significfttiont  of  words  are  n^ected.   But  this  i$  a  verj  imperfect  cniuBCtaiv* 
•f  the  defactt  of  this  lciiflon*tn  we  shall  hereaAcr  show. 
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nselest.  In  Ihis  respect  the  lexicon  of  Scapula  is  viitly  laore 
serviceable^  both  from  its  greater  simplicit  v,  and  more  moderate 
dimensiona.  For  a  Thesaurus,  which  should  contain  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  language,  the  plan  which  Stephens  pursued, 
is,  in  its  general  outlines,  undoubtedly  the  best.  The  most  philo* 
aophical  arrangement  is,  to  class  the  primitives  alone  in  alpha* 
betical  order,  and  to  range  each  fiimily  of  words  under  its  respec- 
tive head.  This  is  the  method  pursued  in  natural  philosophy  ; 
lay  the  basis  6rst,  :liu1  deduce  from  it  all  tlie  varieties,  which  are 
produced  by  an  altehition  in  the  disposition  of  its  constituent  parts^ 
or  by  the  admixture  of  extraneous  substances.  But  this  is  (ar 
more  difficult  in  philology  than  in  chemistry.  The  primitives  of 
a  language  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  discovered  only  by  conjee-  ^ 
ture  and  analogical  reasoning.  The  richness  and  variety  of  the 
derivatives  and  compounds,  threw  by  degrees  the  simpler  forms 
into  disuse ;  and  oftentimes  it  is  only  by  unraveling  and  sepa- 
rating the  former,  that  the  latter  can  be  extricated.  The  Greelc 
language,  as  it  has  descended  to  us  in  the  monuments  of  ancient 
literature,  contains  but  a  small  number  of  radical  and  original 
words :  the  investigation  and  arrangement  of  these  roots  was  re* 
served  for  the  diligence  and  sagacity  of  Hemsterhuys  and  Valcke- 
naer,  who  were  enabled  by  the  help  of  analogy,  which  in  s^me 
instances,  perhaps,  they  have  pursued  too  far,  to  ascend  through 
die  derivatives,  to  a  great  number  of  primitives  which  no  longer 
exist. 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  the  application  of  analogy,  a  plausible  but 
oftentimes  fallacioiis  ground  of  reasoning,  to  the  science  of  etymo* 
logy,  thegieatest  caution  and  moderation  are  requisite :  and  it  is  in 
this  respect,  that  almost  all,  who  have  turned  their  thoughts  to  this 
depaitraent  of  grammar,  have  failed.   Etymologists  have  always 
had  too  great  a  propensity  to  generalize  and  classify,  without 
snaking  due  allowance  for  the  anomalies  and  incidental  varieties 
of  language.  ^  In  attempting  to  refer  every  word  to  its  primitive,, 
they  have  forgotten  that  a  considerable  portion  of  most  lan- 
guages, and  certainly  of  the  Greek,  was  imported,  in  secondary 
and  compound  words,  from  the  dialects  of  other  people.    It  is 
altogether  surprizing  to  hear  sudh  a  scholar  as  Valckenaer  talking 
<if  the '  primitive  significationa  stamped  uponw^nrds  by  the  philoso- 
phical founders  of  the  Greek  tongue when  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  conclude,  from  all  that  we  know  of  early  Grecian  historv, 
that  the  language  of  that  people,  originally  differing  very  greatly 
in  different  districts,  was  gradually  relined  from  barbarism  by  the 
operation  of  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Asiatic  nations ; 
auid  enriched  by  the  admixture  of  foreign  words.   That  many  pri-  ^ 
mitives  of  the  ancient  Pelasgic  tongue  may  still  be  traced,  particu- 
larly 
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kriy  m  verbs  of  tlic  sixth  conjugation,  (accordiii!^  to  llie  old 
classilK  aiion,)  and  m  verbs  in  fij,- we  are  ready  to  allow;  but 
considcruig  the  natural  ^nvwth  and  progress  of  the  language  of  a 
people,  situate  as  the  Greeks  were,  we  are  by  no  means  diaposi^d 
lu  assent  to  the  position  ol  V  alckt  naer,  that  *  the  li  unk.of  a  lan- 
guage always  remains  the  same;  that  tlie  j>rimitives  may  alv%ays 
be  elicited  by  the  lielp  of  analogy  ;  that  those  which  no  longer 
exist,  mav  he  restored,  and  the  dttci  i>  of  llie  lexicons  supplied/* 
Ik',  ill i^,  ln*\vever,  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain  ;  that  the  science 
of  etuuoUvjv  had  made  but  httlc  progress  amougsi  ilie  srliolars  of 
the  sixtcenili  centnrv,  and  was  imperfectly  understood  by  Ste* 
phens,  and  even  by  SUbargins,  wlio  was  much  more  clear-sigbted 
liian  ills  tutor.  We  must  not,  however,  atliihute  to  Stephens  the 
merit  oi  liaving  been  the  first  to  devise  an  arrangement  ot'  the 
Greek  lan^juaf^e,  with  reference  to  it^i  pianitives;  the  .sauu  thin*: 
had  been  t  (»ik nvf  rl,  and  }>erhap8  in  part  executed  by  Con^:.ii;- 
tine  ;  nwd  it  was  from  his  fadier  Robert  that  Ueury  Stephens  luuk 
the  idea. 

It  isjuFtIv  obser\'ed  by  Lennep,  that  Stephens  paid  too  nuu  h 
deference  to  the  absurdities  of  the  ancient  <;raininarians,  ovrrlook- 
ing  the  true  and  siniple  analogy  of  the  lan«:;uage.  In  consiMpu  iice 
of  wliu  li,  he  frequently  considers  those  words  as  piiiiHiuc^s, 
which  :ii  ('  in  reality  derivatives ;  oftentimes  he  refers  the  lienva- 
tives  llicmselves  to  roots,  with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do ;  in 
almost  every  instance  he  confounds  the  proper  and  metaphorical 
signiticalions  of  words  ;  so  that  the  primary  and  original  ineaniug 
from  winch  all  the  others  ought  to  be  deduced,  is  put  in  the  last 
place.    Let  us  not,  however,  be  undei-stood  to  detract  from  the 
acknowledged  and  suh>t;nuial  merits  of  this  great  lexicographer, 
even  inetvmology ;  to  ap[)i  t  ciate  which,  as  they  deserve,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  compare  his  lab  uii  s  with  those  of  the  ancient  gram- 
niaiiuns.    'I'he  ancient  etymologists  seem  to  have  had  no  svsfem- 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  great  deal  ot  system  discoverable  in  ibe 
speculations  of  the  ablest  grannnai  lans — ApoUonius  Dyscolus  for 
1  rumple — upon  the  parts  of  speech  and  their  construction  ;  but 
in  etymology,  they  seem  to  have  been  wide  abroad.    It  wa.s  na- 
tural, however,  that  Stephens  should  defer  to  their  auihoriiy. 
This  he  has  done  in  many  instances  too  im  j>iiLitly,  while  in  ntlu  i  s 
he  has  not  attended  to  it  so  much  as  he  should  have  done.    1  fe  has 
admitted  no  jirimitives  into  his  lexicon,  l)ut  such  as  he  iimi  aic  t 
with  in  ancient  aulhuib,  whereas  he  might  with  pro}>riety  h:i\e 
imitated  the  old  sjrammarians  in  the  adoption  oidi^syllahh*  vt  rl>«^, 
which  are  not  indeed  to  be  found  in  any  auliiur^  but  wiiitii  w  o 

•  OUh  9d  Origintt  (hmeah  pp^  9f,  40. 
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My  €ODclodc,  from  mmXogy,  to  have  existed  in  the  Greek  Ian- 
giMge  in  its  earlier  state«  Amidst  nil  the  absurdities  of  the  an- 
eicDt  etymdogisto,  we  find  a  variety  of  observations,  which  are  of, 
mal  value  and  importance  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  analysing 
roe  compotition  of  the  language ;  and  considering  the  share  which 
Sylburgtus,  who  was  intimately  conversant  witli  their  works,  liad 
in  the  compilation  of  the  Hiesaurus,  it  is  matter  of  some  surprize, 
ibal  these  observations  were  so  little  attended  to  in  the  chissifi^ 

r 

cationof  words.  For  instance,  we  tind  in  the  £tyaiologicon  Mag- 
num, p.  307.  60.  the  following  extract  Irom  some  ancient  and 
acute  grammarian ;  to  Se  Etta,  to  wapx^*  rwr^rr^  svrt  mt^tiyioi 
Tvy  iSf  fu .  nua  yivtreu  avo  jr,^  ?xn];  reuy  ^atpufntfm,  t^rft  Ts8  t»,  r« 
vrd^^M,  wfttyaoyoy  xtui  htu  roL  tl^  ftt  ^wyet  futxp^  xapaKr^yrrui, 
-xXsitfa^u  TO  r,  X3ti  yivrrai  elfiL  Now  the  same  observation  is  made 
liy  Sylburgius,  in  his  obscnatioiis  on  verbs  in  )u.i;  yet  in  thr  The- 
saurus we  lind  el^l  triven  as  a  primitive,  A  great  many  in?»tnnrrs 
r>t"  ihf  same  kind  might  be  quoted  ;  from  wliirh  it  npjw  'ai^,  ih  ii 
Sle])ht'Us  was  rrsoUed  not  to  admit  any  word  into  his  vocabidary> 
nlios-e  existenri  \^us  conjectural;  a  rule  whicli  precludes  tlione 
faucitul  speculations  in  which  etymology  loves  io  indnlge;  but 
v\ln<h  is  utterly  subversive  of  all  system,  to  linn  \\lu)  is  de- 
?ucnis  of  giving  an  etymological  lexicon.  Ik  sides,  in  the  iHsUmee 
In  f«)re  us,  as  in  many  others,  there  wiis  at  tual  authority  for  the 
priiuitive  form,  not  onlv  in  the  regular  participle  soov,  and  llie 
future  idofiatf  but  in  the  iiujicrfectum  tnv  IL  r)4.S.  A  train, 
we  have  y^Ssflo  as  a  primitive,  although  Ku&lathius  mentions  ihe 
simpler  form  yM  (yxw)  which  exists  w^ith  a  slight  alt<;ration  iu 
llie  Homeric  yaiu).  Aa/xpavw  is  set  down  as  a  primiUve,  although 
wv  have  the  simpler  torm  kxfxSio  in  Ilerodotns,  nnd  nbiuidant 
tmrrs  <»f  XiJ/Sco  ;  but  all  thes«'  forms,  togelln  r  w  ith  X^^'X,  and  a 
vurirtv  ot  other",  should  eli;nlv  liuvo  been  ranged  uudt;j  ilu*  pri- 
mitive A.aco,  which  still  exists  in  iht  Doric  \x,  I  take  <»r  chuusv. 
Tlius,  too,  ^^y;:^2<vjt;  is  maile  a  prinutui  ,  iilih^uuh  weiiavcthe 
fdlurc  Xa^fT^xi  in  Heroilotus,  and  the  (iMi\i(tiv(  Aa^i,',  and  the  iu- 
<ii  linite  e/.w^-'v.  I'hc  se  few  instaiu  cs,  oul  oi  thousands,  occur  to 
♦J.^  as  \\  e  luni  ovt  r  the  |>ages  of  the  Thcsaunis. 

We  an'  sensihle  ihyl  the  greatest  caution  must  be  exercised,  iu 
adopting  unauthorized  forms  of  primitive  words ;  that  is  Io  say, 
those  I'jrms  for  wliich  there  is  no  positive  authority  iu  the  remain^ 
iug  works  of  the  older  Greek  authors*  We  consider  it,  however^ 
to  be  a  sufiicient  authority  for  the  reception  of  a  primitive  ihema, 
if  we  find  Its  regular  tenses  preserved  in  the  hiter  form  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  as  it  is  certainly  safe  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  noun,  it 
vie  iind  hs  oblique  cas(*8  still  existing.  I'or  even  if  the  supposed 
primitive  did  never  actually  exist,  its' existence  wss  supposed  by 
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ihoso  who  ](\\  :\cu  into  use  tlie  tenses  regularly  fomin;^  fo>iii  it; 
and  lliL}c:kiiv  liu  iL'  can  be  ao  objt'ciiou  lu  the  adopliug  of  it  as  a 
radix,  if  by  so  doing  we  cau  preserve  the  ep»i5iii»l»-»*c^  Mnd  uiii- 
loiniily  of  the  languagi*. 

Again,  wlicn  we  have  tlru^  adopted  real  or  iura^inurv'  primitive 
forms,  still  more  caution  is  ui'( cssai)  in  tiacing  iht  ir  di'ii\atjves. 
Valcki  nacr,  wbo  j>crlia|>5  had  a  clearer  insight  intg  the  w  hole  of 
this  (jncstiQu  llian  any  other  schohir,  pursued  bis  favourite  system 
uith  the  zeal  of  a  partial  friend;  Lennep  pusbe<^  its  conse<j[,ucjices 
still  farther  ;  the  learned  and  excelleiil  Hisbop  jBpr^es  was  piloted 
by  il,  in  his  Appendix  to  the  liliacclhuira  Critic.a  of  C^w  cs^  and 
Kverard  Sclicidei  tW  editor  of  Leniwp,  has  gaiiiboOed  iii  €|^*ino-> 
lo^\  at  a  most  surprising  rate.  But  a  greater  number  of  primitives 
might  with  safety  be  assuuied  by  a  learned  andjudicious  lexicogra- 
pher, care  being  taken  to  distln«^uish  hvpotheUcal  roots  from  tliose 
wbicn  are  actually  in  existence. 

Another  clas^j  of  errors  is  that^  b}  which  tlie  na^urfi]  prdjer  of 
vords  is  inverted,  and  the  priniitives  are  classed  utidejr  theif  (jb- 
rivatives.  Tor  instance,  hoigos  is  made  the  ro(»tj  and  tri^s  the 
derivative ;  n^i  is  put  undpr  niaffcros  (riddtTc;^)  xsta  and  icofa  un- 
der xu^Y^ov^  These  errors,  however,  are  of  less  frequent  oc€iir> 
fence.  The  great  defect,  in  point  of  c^molog)*,  is,  tjiat  words, 
which  have  obviously  a  conimon  origin^  i^re  either  treated  of 
as  primitives,  or  re/erred  to  different  roots.  With,  defects  of 
this  dcscriptioii  the  Thesaurus  abounds ;  and  it  was  in  this  de« 
partment,  Uiat  a  great  improvement  niigfit  have  been  effected. 
To  give  one  instance  out  of  many.  No  person,  we  «uppose^ 
w  ill  hesitate  to  refer  to  the  common  radix  iat,  I  brealf^t^  toe  fol- 
lowing words;  a«X>ot,  ar':,  '(.ilex,  ar^iwv,  oC^Wffiif  cuCtTco, 
aif,  axjaoc,  avj;,  8cc.  auAo;,  &c.  avpoi.     Yet  of  these,  OU|y  ftU^V 

is  given  by  Stephens  as  a  d<  rivative  from         wbj)e  aevml 

other  words  of-  very  doubtful  origin  are  referred  tp  it,  €U 
ccJAa^  and  Agqiu,  from  tiie  old  verb  AAQy  which  was  in  use 
amongst  the  Dorians  to  a  late  age,  and  w  hich  signitied  I  takcp 
were  derived  ^4^^  A«^co,  X«fijSayoo,  Xaeuv,  (^eSFco)  oKoXxCoa,  Xffo, 
kif1S»9  ^X***  A.ay;^«v«),  and  perhaps  Xif,  >^atf,  Xa7/xoj.  Yet  tbfse 
are  classed  in  the  Thesaurus  under  several  heads.  Valckenaer 
has  produced  a  list  of  one  hundred  words,  deducible  from  the 
primitive  «xaj,  which  are  referred  by  Stephens  to  twenty  or  thirty 
different  roots.  He  observes  upon  the  whole,  '  Existimap^m 
minime  est,  in  isto  l^iesauro  singulis  vocabulis  deriva^s  iniam 
adsignari  originrm,  singula  verba  derivata  ad  suam  radicem  et 
priscuni  rmiduni  reduci.  Nentiquain.  Hac  in  parte  miHies 
peccavit  Sicphanus  ;  hac  in  parte  'J'hesaurus  iste  amplissimus 
sratet  trroribus.'    Wc  are  not  sure,  however,  t^at  lljc  case 
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would  not  hate  been  worse^  if  Stephens  had  piirsit^  bis  cty- 
mological  researches  much  farther.  The  real  analog'  of  the 
Orerk  language  was  then  so  little  understood,  that  the  lovers  of 
pruiiUivpi*  rrenerally  fell  into  <rreat  nbsinditlf  s.  A  curious  .sper.i- 
mcn  m  this  ^v;^^  is  the  L<  un  Elviiiulogicou  of  Joannes  llar- 
njurus,  Mil  I'.iiLilish  ph}siciaii,  who  deduct's  *  ayuS'^g  ab  a  et  yyj^to, 
c|no(l  !)oiii  tautuni  fiabeaut  unde  laeteiitiir.  ayiu)  ab  ayuv  ninn- 
um  npint,  i^iiod  in  admiralione  non  tauluin  suHpicere  srd  el  f^us- 
pirarc  vidcmur  —  tnide  Arifzhce  ^wre,  awl  lo  siaud  agn.st.*  'Hie 
same  in'^c  nious  phvsician  derives  Knapwck  atro  rou  Kv^tttciv, 
*  quia  in  ca  repouuntur  etoSfa,  qu'<e  sitbiude  xvarTPcSai  })(>ssiut  ab 
JUuerautibus.  n«i;,  jvucr.  a  woLui  pfism,  rcsror,  quia  piiei  i  I/or  vcl 
iihd  csitant.  An^Iicum  est  provei  biuui,  Children  and  chi*  kuis 
are  aU\av«»  jackiiij:/  Apain,  '  Lome  Anglicuni  oritur  ix 
aArrj'j'iu::  a  dcriviiiion  physirally  if  not  etyniolo^ically  true. 

W  e  iiavc  now  spenticd  the  cliicf  defcctiJ  of  tht    I  hesaurus,  as 
far  a.s  the  arrancenuni  is  concerned;  and  they  are  so  great,  as  to 
rt'n«l(  r  It,  even  \\  all  its  present  ljulk,  extremelv  inconvenient  for 
the  jmi  poses  of  n  fereuce.    The  disposition  r>f  tht  words,  with  r©- 
Itrenci'  t(j  their  t>rii:iii,  is  so  very  arbiljaiy  and  luconsistent^  that  no 
Jittident  (  an  niakt;  use  of  the  Thesaurus,  without  first  ronsulti!!*; 
the  gf-ncral  index  :  a  dLsadv^alage,  T\'hich  it  would  \jv  uMpu:!»9ililc 
lu  avoid  ah '  ui  iher  in  any  lexicon,  w  ht  re  the  words  are  to  be 
rangeil  accorduig  to  their  primitives;  but  which  mi«^ht  undoubtedly 
be  cUmintsh<^d  in  a  vrrv  couMdcraljle  de^rfee,  by  a  more  systematic 
and  mLional  classiliealiuu.     i  orouruwn  p.irts,  \Co  could  havo 
de»<ir«'d^  that  instead  of  repiintnig,  with  uii»ti  tions  w  hl<  h  will  still 
furtlur  increase  this  inconvenience,  this  crude  uiid  ill-digested 
vocabularv,  (wc  speak  simpK  w  ith  reference tt>  the  aiTvini^enient,) 
Air.  ^  alpy  coukl  \\d\c  jKrvadtd  upun  ^trmv  laborious  and  Jndi- 
cioirs  ficbolnr,  wlu»  had  well  considered  and  thoroughly  weighed 
thii  ffeory  of  Hemslerhuy^^  (as  elucidated  by  Valckenaer,)  to 
mibli.sh  m  complete  vocabulary,  in  which  all  the  derivatives  should 
be  t  iassed  under  their  real  primitives :  while  at  the  same  lime  every 
Word  Khuuld  have  been  foiiiul  iu  alphabetical  order,  with  a  le- 
fenuce  toils  primitive.    For  hwtance  ;  under  the  root  Aft  we 
uould  hyve  i;iven  all  the  derivatives  above  enumerated,  uihhoij 
ice.  and  each  of  these  should  also  have  been  found  in  its 
propfT  alphabetical  place  with  a  reference;  *  "AiAXa ,  vid.  Aft/ 
This  would  at  once  have  furnished  a  complete  ctymobtgu  al  few*- 
ri>n,  %iitlioul  the  inrouvi niencc  of  an  index,  and  inmost  cam 
withoia  I  be  need  of  a  reference  to  two  volumes  ;  and  it  is  obvioiis 
jiijf  this  plan  would  not  have  occasioned  any  considerable  in- 
rreaso  of  bulk,  a  serious  evil  in  any  book,  and  especially  in  a 
lexicon.    Of  course  it  would  have  bccu  uccdless  io  repeat  the 
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rompimndwfjirdi,  about  which  no  BchoUr  couklhetitntc  ;  it  would 
be  sufficieot  to  clam  these  under  the  nmple  forms .  For  this  single 
reason,  independently  of  several  others  which  might  be  asalgnedy 
we  have  never  been  of  the  number  of  those,*  who  for  some  jeait 
past  have  been  so  clamorous  for  the  reprinting  of  the  ltic»anni$. 

unfortunate  rage  has  prevailed  of  late  years,  for  reprinting  old 
books,  whether  lexicons,  or  editions  of  ancient  authors;  than 
which  few  tl)iiigs  can  be  more  nijurioiis  to  the  advancement  of 
learning.  A  double  inconvenience  results  from  this  practiee. 
When  books  are  reprinted,  without  such  alterations  as  the  im- 
proved state  of  learning  demands,  error  is  perpetnated  ;  and  the 
market  is  closed  against  better  and  more  accurate- publications. 
We  are  compelled  to  direct  a  part  of  this  censure  against  the 
conductors  of  the  Clarendon  press,  at  Oxford;  but  more  paorticn- 
larly  ai^uinst  the  l..ondon  booksellers  and  printers,  who  are  abso* 
lutely  deluging  the  country  with  faulty  reprinU  oif  the  worst  edi- 
tions of  the  classics. 

/Another  defect  of  the  Tliesaurus,  and  rt  is  only  surprizing  that 
it  did  not  exist  in  a  stilt  gi-eater  degree,  is  the  abaence  of  a  vast 
numl>er  of  words  which  are  found  in  various  writers,  in  die  tn- 
gedians,  in  the  fragments  of  the  poets,  the  anthologia,  the  pla> 
tonists,  the  erotic  writers,  tlir  scholiasts,  the  grammariana,  and 
other  neoteric  authors*   For  this  defect  a  remedy  has  been  in  part 
provided  by  the  labours  of  Scott,  Snirc  r,  Jensius,  and  others ;  and 
amongst  later  scholars  by  Bast,  Schaefer,  Schweighanaer,  Boi^ 
sonade,  and  hi  any  more,  whose  papers  the  present  publishets 
have  prortin  d  at  a  considerable  expense,  besides  the  voluntary 
contributious  of  several  laborious  scholars.  In  this  respect,  indeed, 
it  is  probable  tiiat  the  present  republication  will  leave  lit(Aetobe 
desired.    In  fact,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  deluge  of  new  words 
will  not  be  quite  overwhelming.   We  are  not  prepared  to  say, how 
far  it  is  desirable  to  nicorporate  into  one  lexicon  all  the  words, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  wide  range  of  Grecian  literature'^ 
except  some  method  be  devised,  by  which  the  student  may  be 
enabled  to  discover,  at  one  view,  the  various  degrees  of  authorit^^ 
whicli  belong  to  the  writers  by  whom  they  are  employed,    in  this 
respect,  all  the  lexicons,  which  have  yet  been  compiled,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  great  improvement.  And  in  the  new  Thesaurus,  which 
we  have  contemplated  in  imagination,  a  line  of  distinction  shouM 
be  drawn  between  the  words,  which  are  used  by  the  Greek  writers 
prior  to  the  era  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  those  which  are  only 

^  *  The  tiultbn  was  sol      a  late  CQiiiiiiU  scholar,  in  his  prcfiice  to  the  '  Apfx  ndj-t  ad 
1/  sicoii  Jo.  ScHpulv/  whrm  be  pn>inf»es  the  laurel  of  Apulo  to  Jiini  who  should  iMMle*. 
trike  » iiew  cdiiiuii  of  iheThi'<«auru9,  whose  province  lie  rawki  otu;  wilboulcvtr  ttmrft 
ku$  upoii  tlje  grttifd  nrqabiie  ot  all,  an  cntict'ljr  iww  anniigeuieiit. 
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lobe  fiHiFid  in  later  authors.  Agaiii,  the  Macedonian  or  Ale^aii- 
cinuu  iuiiiihts  ol  words  ought  to  be  distinguishet!  fVoni  then  more 
geuuine  lltllcnic  brelhrcn ;  a  tusk  which  has  beta  undertukeiiy 
atid  in  part  executed,  by  bturziiis.  Another  line  of  demarcation 
hhouiii  be  traced  out  between  tbe  classical  autiiors,  and  those  who 
wrote  after  the  Latin  laii[^ua«^c  had  come  into  {jcueral  use.  AH 
this  would  be  a  task  of  t^^ri  at  labour,  demandiuL'  an  urate  and 
extensive  eruditiuu,  and  a  sound  judgment;  hui  uhtu  exfcuted, 
It  would  he  productive  of  infmitc  advantasje  tu  tin-  studdJt,  v  iio, 
we  will  ventui€  to  sav%  will,  in  niiu'  instance:*  out  often,  be  either 
terrified,  or  pcrpL  xcd  and  contused,  by  the  heterogeneous  and 
chaotic  world  of  words,  which  the  new  edition  of  Stephens 
threatens  to  present.  The  want  of  these  distiiicUve  criteria  is  in  a 
great  measure  supplied  by  Si  luieider,  hi  his  Grirchisch' Deufschcs; 
fforier/jtich,  where  he  iias  noted  whether  a  word  be  pot  tit  al,  a 
dialectic  varietv,  peculiar  lo  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  or  lo  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  of  doubtful  authorit)'. 
Jiut  Sclineider's  book  is  in  many  j)arts  defective,  and  is  altogether 
on  so  confined  a  scale,  as  to  be  considered  only  iu  tiie  light  of 
a  manual  tor  younger  students. 

A  lurther  improvement,  which  was  requisite  in  a  new  The- 
saurus, was  a  correct  aud  philosophical  arranq^cment  of  the 
various  meanings  of  each  word,  beginning  with  its  primary  sii^ni- 
fication,  and  deducing  thence  its  metaphorical,  adscitilions, 
collateral,  and  idiomatic  senses.  In  this  n  sju  (  t  the  original  work 
is  eminently  defective;  and  the  present  ediiois  probably  will  not 
Consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  introduce  so  considerable  a 
change  in  the  form  of  llie  Thesaurus.  We  will  ilhisirate  our 
meaning  by  au  mstuucc.  Tbe  word  Iloivij  is  thus  explained  by 
Stephens ; 

.  *  noiXH.  Poena,  Ultio  injuria?  seu  peccati — «-ct»i;  J&Dva*  et  TUrat — 
dare  pu:niu>.  ||  Ipsa]  etiam  Turia',  et  (lea;  quie  scelcnmi  jxenas  exii-t-re 
cre<bintur,  wQt»al  aoniiuHniur.  ||  Ilot»n  Uumero  a>Ta^X«7/Aa,  atuc-^Kth' 
a/M*/?9,  lit  exponitur  in  locis  qui  sequuntur.  Iliad  ^^Itiduo*  iIWm* 
««^o^Oi^W  Iliad.  i«  AZx  v»ic  ««n^>  r«Hrfd|ll«(,  ftigfiU 
flcki  Ighur  H<im«ro  non  lantCkm  poenam  qui»  ccirpoMr  luim;  m*d 
pwtan  quo'lnjarift  pernvtur.' 

Now  it  is  quitp  evident  to  any  person,  who  considers  ibe  hhrtor^ 
of  language,  and  takes  into  account  die  state  of  civil  society  m 
that  age,  when  the  Greek  tong|ie  first  assumed  consistency  and 
polish,  that  the  third  signification  of  noivif,  according  to  Ste- 
pheQs*s  arrangement,  ou^t  to  hate  been  the  first.  Punishments 
were  original^  only  compensations  made  for  injury  done ;  even 
in  cases  of  bodily  hurt,  and  murder  itself,  which,  in  the  age  of 
Homeri  might  be  atoned  for  by  a  fine.   The  primary  signifies* 
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tion  theu  ot  n^c/iv7j  is  '  a  oouipcHiaation/  whence  axoivae,  a  rofisom. 
Hence  it  cmnv,  to  denote  any  kind  of  punislnncnl,  llui  word  l><»m» 
retained,  while  the  instituUons  ul  society  were  altered.  And  iluid 
it  is  eusy  to  accomit  tor  the  phrases  toivt'v  or  ^<xt)v  $iSova»,  the 
punishment  being  eonsidered  as  a  compensation  which  lb«  of- 
iViider  gave  to  the  injured  party,  or  to  Ins  iiruiTst  friends,  [t  is 
olivious,  from  this  single  instance,  that  a  ri;^ht  airaii«einrnt  of 
tlie  signilieations  of  each  word,  is  of  great  importauct;,  Luw;aas' 
giving  a  phdosophic  view  of  the  language.  Again, 

*  YiroKprrH;.  Simulator.  Kt  peculiarity- r  r|ui  Gul!i^^  Hirpocrite.  \\  F.t 
(|ui  l.atiiiis  Hi.strii),  seel  additur  interdudi  gcnitivui^  ^fe^iMtoi  set!  ifm^mr 
tm*.    II  Itf  in  irr&x^iTrg  coiijector  &omuiuruiu/ 

It  should  have  stouil  thus; 

'  'TvoKpTt}(.  Qifi  reipondc$ :  «b  vwwfUta^at^  responderep  Homer.  He- 
rodot.  11  nUtriOf  quia  priroo  tragoedlae  statu  histrio  Chora  respondebat. 
Suidas.  o  ^-r^yp^l^itf  X«fy.  II  Simulator^  quia  bistriones  fictas 
partes  luebaniur.' 

Tliis  arrangement  shews  at  once  the  origm  and  genealogy  of 

the  different  meanings  of  Mroxpir^V 

Great  caution,  however,,  ta  requiute,  both  in  the  arran^gemeat 
and  multiplication  of  the  meanings  of  words.  Oftentimes  a  sig- 
niiicationj  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  primary,  will  be  found,, 
upon  examination,  to  be  derivative  only ;  and  oftentimes  a  dif- 
ference in  the  signi^cations  of  the  same  word  in  different  passi^gesi^ 
will  be  found  to  be  only  apparent. 

The  utility  and  value  of  the  Thesaurus  might  further  have 
received  a  very  important  addition,  if  the  quantities  bad  been, 
marked  over  all  the  doubtful  syllables,  as  is  the  case  in  the  best. 
Latin  lexicons.  We  are  surprized  that  this  obvious  and  desimble, 
improvement  did  not  suggest  itself  to  the  present  editors.    It  is 
true  that  the  student  who  possesses  Dr.  Maltby's  elaborate  and 
accurate  Thetaurits  Gra'cm  Poeseosy  will  need  no  other  source  bC^ 
information  on  questions  relating  to  the  prosody  of  tlie  langui^*^ 
But  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  much  information  as  possible  in  one 
ooint  of  view ;  and  the  notation  of  the  quantities  in  the  improved 
Thesaurus  would  not  in  the  least  have  superseded  Dr.  A1altby*s 
valuable  publication,  which  contains  a  great  variety  of  learued 
and  useful  remarks,  besides  a  copious  account  of  synonjmea  and 
poetical  usages. 

A  still  further  accession  of  utility  was  to  be  obtained  by  jfs> 
fci  ring,  under  particular  w  ords,  to  the  w  ritings  of  modern  critica 
and  philologists,  w  ho  have  illustrated  their  meanings  or  proper- 
ties. In  this  respect  the  present  editors  have  been  enunenflj 
diUgcnt,  aud  leave  little  to  be  desired.   It  is  but  justice  to  th^m 
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to  Mmi4  tint  ttejr  hm  displafecl  asnMt  e^itaisiire  Kdfbjj^ and 
lAiKlrfiWknis  renearch.  Scarcely  any  soarces  of  idfomurtion  ai^ ' 
opdn^  torfiyclrlhey  hm  not  had  racoulrsb;  and  we  are  tbeiefore' 
the  thore  attfibed  to  regret,  that  they  have'  allowed  themselves  ad 
Htile  tifll^  Ibr  the  thoroogh  digestion  add  judicious  arrangemehl! 
or  ffaeir  matttMn,  Th»y  aeem,  itidebd,  to  have  heeti' overwhelmed. 
b^rtfarMuge  ofphilbfogjcaj  iniormatioti  which  ha*  been  poured* 
in  upbtarlhe^y  atkd  fo  have  lost  sight  of  every  thing  like  selection 
or  compression.  A  reference  to  driticat  works  is  necesstiry  only  in , 
particnlar  cases^  aAd  in  no  instance  shoaM  any  critical  or  phtiold-' 
gicaldisensiaon  be  mtrodtfced  at  length  into  the  Thesaurus,  thb 
otiBly  of  wUchobvibusty  vaiiesdiref^uy  ai  its  comprehensiveniessi 
aml'mversel^a^iai  bMKr.'  JuM  86  mneii  as  is  requisite  for  th^  ct&ct* 
esplanilion  of  a'  Woni  ahd'its  u^ag'e,  ^%bu1d  be  inserted^  and  no 
m<n^»  A  ThesaUrdy  is  a  tib<>k  wliere  the  stildent  looks  not  f61r  dis-' 
sertartionr  but  for'authoH^.   We  wish  that  the  present  editorshAd*' 
kept  this  consideration     view:  as  it  is»  We  regret  to  say^ — the/' 
have  detatted  page  after  page  of  discusliiott  and  diatribe,  till  po6r* 
Scrims' and4iii  Tfae^tams  ai^  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  fray.  But 
we  do  not  want  a  collection  of  treatises  on  words,  however  useful' 
a  reference  to  them  may  5e.   Jill  that      desire  is,  a  clear  state* 
ment  of  the  meaning,  derivation  andf  inflexion  of  words,  supported 
by  snfficienl  attllhofities.   It  is  worse  than  ubeldte'to  colrect,  or 
eveti  'to  speblfy  all  the  passages  wliere  a' word' is  used,  unless  if  b^' 
of  mTe  occurrence,  of  have  sonle  peculiarity,  which  retidc^rs  it 
more  fban  <j6mmonhr  remarkable:  aud  H  is  s^l'more  obiectiOn-' 
able,  to  Arrdw  together  in  a  dictiohiry  all  that  has  been  said  \xpon 
it  by  gnnhmarians  and  critics;  yet  this  is  going  on  to  an  alarining 
^xlenit  (atamiing  to  the  e\'es  arid  the  pockets  of  the  siibsaibers)in' 
th^  new  edition  of  the  Thesaurus. 

But  lekstof  ali  cattit^be  tolerated;  that  in  a  work,  which  cattf^ot' 
possibly  be  madlb  too  cbmpeudious,  (s6  that  nothing  important  be 
<Hnttted;)  the  coitipil^  should  indiif^e  in  discussions'Sind  obserVa- 
llbiAi  qtlite  MV6i^n  from  the  sobjectm  hand,  and  ofteiltimc^  liavmg 
no!^g  to  do  vritir  die  wdrd  under  consideration'^  Under  uy^px- 
fd^,  wWch  oc'curi  hl  a  Orefek  epigram,  we  ha^  hvo  thirds  6f  a' 
column  orcupied  in  an  explanation  of  the  epigram,  half  of  wlii^h' 
eiplbnation  is  taken  tip  in  justifying  an  emendation  of  xYi7rs6^  for 
xdS  irdfff.  Under  *Ayopoiali)t  is  a  long  di^^cusslon  of  I^beck's  upoh* 
WOfds  ending  in  a-iot.  Under 'Airoyy^AXa;  is  cited  a  pasjjirge  Of 
Atheimus,  wliere  it  occurs  in  th^  sense  of  memoriter  tectt^,  and 
then'along  note  of  J^bhweighamstt-V  upon  the*  other  parts  of  the 
ijuotatinn,  but  nothing  about  ^hrAiyysXActf,  except  two  lines  at  th^ 
end.  Under  fiiitfyyiAcco,  because  Scaligcr  had  rightly  observed" 
thflt'r}syycXXtf  Was  not  a  Greek  word,  (which  is  all  that  need  be 
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said  ou  the  subject,)  we  have  a  iii§qiiiMitioii  of  iiu  less  than  thirh^eu 
columns,  alld  a  git  at  many  closely  printed  foot-notes,  about  Qllmr 
words,  which  are  not  Greek,  ^aAxixixaw/xivoj,  jtaxo(r(ro/x,fV!>j,  &c. 
&c.  very  learned  and  laborious,  but  not  havin«:»  the  renuitest  cou- 
iicxion  with  saatyysAico.  This  is  a  shameful  abuse  of  the  readef*s< 
time  and  patience,  and  makes  it  cjuite  a  faicc  tu  talk  of  tlie  rijiuih- 
/icntion  of  Stephens's  Thesaurus,  which  the  editors  bav^  cul  into 
small  strips,  and  inserted  here  imd  there  between  their  own  iucou- 
gruous  -And  irrelevant  masses  ot  mailer,  as  the  Irishman  j>a>-edhi:i 
light  pumea,  by  slippluo;  it  into  tliree-pt nee  which  he  paid^t  the 
turnpike.  So  completely  disgmsrd  aiul  uvi;rwhelmed  is  the  good 
old  lexic(»grapln  r,  that  if  he  couM  suddenly  revive,  and  conlem- 
yidie  his  pusllunnous  growth,  he  wnuM  doubt  his  own  identity,  as 
rrivelino  did,  wheu  he  awoke  vsiiU  the  bridle  m  his  bund,  but 
without  the  horse.  W  e  do  not  tU  iiy  that  his  equipmeuts  were 
(Hich,  as  to  require  considerable  improvement,  both  in  capacity 
and  utnaiTKMit ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  all  principles  of  taste,  to  load 
liun  half  a  score  wigs  anil  hats  by  dillereiit  makers,  and  of 
various  fa»hiou:i  ^  aud  tu  deck  iiu»  curcass  with  sucb  cuittJjcoiift 
lurmtiue — 

To  wit,  twelve  jackets,  twejve  sartoots^ 
Twelve  puiUaluoiis,  twelve  pair  of  bouts. 

The  I  tliiors,  in  a  paper  drawu  up  for  the  purpose  of  obviuiiji^ 
some  objections  of  Professor  Hermann,  have  endeavoured  to  dt»- 
feud  themselves,  by  stating,  that  *  it  has  been  their  great  objeciy 
as  far  as  it  in  practicable,  without  disturbing  tiie  arnuigvoK  fu 
of  11.  Stephens,  to  bring  into  one  aiid  the  same  article  all  llie 
irari(nis  syuoiiymcM,  because  by  their  juxtuposiin ui  they  muluaHy 
reflect  light  upon  each  other/    But  tins  defence  is  totally  inap^ 
plicalde  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  discussions  of  which  we 
complain.  In  the  hist-meiitioned  instance,  a  multiplicity  of  words 
are  brought  to»:ether,  to  swell  an  article  tu  an  inimoilerale  size^ 
which  have  no  common  bond  of  eount  xion  but  their  tertnitui- 
tion.  This  nii^ht  have  been  excused  m  a  new  edition  of  iioone- 
ve<'u's  lexicon,  where  the  words  are  ranged  according  to  their 
eiiduigs  ;  but  iu  the  Tbesaurub  it  is  au  uusecjuly  and  uonaluraL 
excrescence. 

We  are  far,  hi»w(  ver,  from  beiniz  c?is posed  to  jndnc  the  con- 
ductors of  the  present  wuik  wiih  M  vi  iity.  The  task  wliicli  ii»«,y 
have  undertaken  is  a  most  ditfienlUHu  ,  requiring  a  uniouof  learn- 
ing, sagacity  and  judgnu  rii,  w  hich  is  of  very  rare  ot  currence.  To 
their  multifarious  reading,  and  diligenee  iji  research,  we  are  most 
reaciy  to  do  justice;  and  freely  aekiiowledge,  that  in  poini  oi 
quanlily,  very  little  which  is  requisite  to  the  illustration  of  the 
Uieck  language,  is  omitted  in  the  present  cdiuuu  of  the  The- 
saurus* 
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UBim  But  we  cotnplaiu,  and,  we  Uiiuk,  with  good  reaioOy  0|f  ^e. 
singular  want  of  judgment  iDiiiiife«ted|  in  throMring  t^getlter, 
aliDKMt  promuciioiwly,  all  that  every  body  has  ever  wild  al^om^ 
every  word ;  instead  of  making  a  selection  of  the  most  important 
jenarksy  and  carefully  omitting  every  thing  which  was  not  essential 
^  the  fliustration  of  the  point  in  question.  The  inooaveiuenc^ 
whkh  results  from  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  great  in  eve|fy  wa^. 
It  renders  the  Thesaurus  totally  useless,  as  a  help  to  the  student  ^ 
tonatniia|eGreek  author^  it  will  swell  the  work  to  a  bulky  which 
frill  unfit  It  for  any  library  of  modest  dimensions :  and  it  will  in-f 
crease  the  price  of  the  book,  and  protract  t|ie  time  of  itji.c^* 
pledoB  to  a  frightful  extent. 

For  our  own  amusement,  and  for  the  iiifoimation  of  the  sub- 
eonbers,  many  of  whom,  we  apprehend,  are  iKUorant  of  the  ad-. 
Yautagcs  uhich  they  possess  in  prospect,  we  nave  made  a  little^ 
calculation  of  the  probable  bulk,  expense,  and  time  of  publicaMon 
of  the  improved  Thesaurus,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  ia^ 
witiiin  bounds  :  at  all  events,  as  it  is  a  rule  of  three  sum,  ai^  eno^ 
which  has  slipped  in  will  be  easily  detected.  ^Flie  G88th  .pt^  of 
Mr.  Valpy's  Thesaurus  ccrreiiponds  with  the  5'Jd  of  the  original 
work;  consequently,  if  the  same  pro|>ortion  be  observed  through- 
out, the  new  edition  will  be  just  thirteen  times  as  bulky  as  the 
Olid  one.  Now  the  original  work  consists  of  three  goodly  volumes 
in  folio,  besides  the  fourth  volume*  of  indexes,  and  the  liith  of 
glossaries,  it  is  true  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  tlie  fc^urtk 
voluflp^is  taken  up  with  the  Appendix,  which  the  present  Editors 
have  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  work  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,, 
tliat  the  additions  and  corrections,  which  tliey  will  have  to  make 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  w  ork,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  bulk 
of  it;  so  that  our  calculation  will  not  exceed  the  truth.  And 
thus  it  appears,  that  the  actual  dictionary  will  occupy  at  leai>L 
thirty-nine  folio  volumes  ;  but  as  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude^ 
that  tlie  farther  the  work  proceeds,  tlie  greater  will  be  the  accu- 
mulation of  materials,  wluch  the  Editors  seem  resolved  to  pom- 
out  oAw  ^vXaxco  into  this  capacious  reservoir,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  calculate  upon  the  addition  of  three  or  lour  vohnnes  extra. 
To  these  we  have  to  add  the  treatises,  which  the  Editors  liave 
thought  fit  to  publish  in  the  first  two  numbers,  and  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Glossaries,  will  form  a  separate  volume^ 
lli^i  tliere  must  be  an  Index,  eight  or  nine  times  ns  l)i«j:  as  tliat 
of  Stephens,  but  we  will  say  live  times;  and  tluis,  upon  the 
whole,  we  may  reckon  that  the  work,  when  complete,  will  oc- 
cupy at  least  fifty  good  folio  volumes,  and  very  probably  mon-. 
The  price  of  each  Number  to  llie  subscribers  is  one  pumea  for,  . 
the  small  paper,  and  two  guineas  for  the  large.    Each  volume 
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will  cwMn|wt^Jitad  least  four  nunihiTs;  s»)  thnt  the  cost  of  tlw? 
wliolc  woik  will  be  to  the  /itt/c  subscribers  ^2<)()  uuincas,  and  tof* 
the  fnrrrc  MM),  *  inest  sua  «jrati:i  ptin-is.'  This  we  believe  tO'bH 
a  cal<  iil  iiioij  wliicii  faU>  ^l:i»rr  of  the  truth. 

'f'lu  time  which  the  i.lication  will  occiipv,  at*rordin£^  to  the 
priM  nt  rate  of  proceediiii:,  will  not  he  less  than  seventy  ^ea^^  a 
liiclimetioly  considtratioii  tor  thi>se  Mil)>cril)ers,  w  ho  are  auibuioiis 
of  seein^  their  names  in  the  list  of  the  li(X);  shice  we  are  ir- 
f<»rmed,  in  a  notice  prefiMii  to  one  ol  the  parts,  that  the  Dedica- 
tions, Libi  i>f  SiibscrilM  isLo.  will  be  ^iven  in  the  /ast  nnmber. 
But  who  ran  iimh  i  i;ike  to  say  what  will  be  done  or  given,  ni  a 
book  ulneli  is  to  iiraLe  its  appearance  in  the  year  Messrs* 
Vatpy  nnd  Barker,  totxcther  with  all  their  subsciibers — printer, 
editor,  readers  and  critics  will,  lonpr  brlurc  lliat  distant  day,  have 
•  been  jjathered  to  the  Stephenses  and  Scapulas  of  other  times. 
Wo  bv  ude  the  bu  kless  wiijlit,  who  has  determined  tt)  reserve  the 
enucleation  of  liioil  words,  bei^inning  with  any  letter  after  pr, 
whidi  he  may  meet  w  iili  m  the  course  of  his  stttdbs,  till' the  latter 
numbers  of  the  improved  Thesatirus  shall  come  forth  ! 
*  Vitm  SDifrmH  brevis  spem  nos  vetHt  in^t*¥«f  h^»|afnl' 

Snt  li  a  work  as  this  deserved  an  antcdiiu\ian  race  of  publishers 
and  purchasers. 

It  may  be  said,  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  befdrehand, 
with  any  degree  of  precision,  ilie  magnitude  of  a  work  of  this  na- 
ture, anti  therefore  that  the  subscribers  have  n(>  right  to  complain 
of  tlie  unforeseen  extension  of  the  price  and  time.  Whj'tbert  ditf 
the  conductors  of  the  w  ork  pledge  themselves  to  certaiti  litDits  t 

Iyi  a  pi'ospectus  printed  iu  the  ClassicarJoumal  ffetfcH  yeHKt 
ago/  it  is  said  that  *  the  woric  ^ill-be  piilili^hed  hf  twaity-f^itr 
numbers ;  r6  be  completed  m  four  or  five  yeatrs:'   thti'  first  liom- 
ber  appeared  in  1915 ;  and  at  the  present  motaent  sk^  of 
numbers,  \re  believe,  have  made  tbelt  appearande.  ButTtfr^lll^ 
seeh  only  four;  of  >irhich  the  last  column,  numbcMd'Oto,  bolV^  ' 
spoiids,  as  We  observed^  with  p.  53  of  th^  origmal'Wk^.'  " 
the  total  number  of  columns  in  the  three  volumes  of  ihit  origiiiin 
work  is  mt$;  and  as  53  are  to  688,  so  it6  6^3  ttf  i^1,43b'tfM 
a  fraction.'  The  numbel*  of  columns  in'one  number  offliTe  neW*e^ 
tioir  is  about  360,  and  the  quotient  of  8lft430  divided'b/ 
226  ahd  a  fi^ction.  Add  to  W&  di^  fbnrtli  volume;  whil^K'wHl  Wo^ 
baMy  occupy  ten  numbers  more  at  least,  and' we  shaltliiCv^iSSft 
numbers;  which,  with  the  Glossaries,  and  the  two  first  nmxibeni 
win  make  up  neiirly  '240  numbers,  being  Just  ten  tiMed  as*'fflllti^ 
as  are  dnnotmced'm  the  Prospectus;  and  the  ekf^eta^e'  Wtfl  be^fo' 
the  noble  and  plebeian  subscribers  respectively  480  difd  240  gtii- 
neas.  Titus  1>y  another  caltulation,  we  have  alirtved  at  a  result  still 
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»ore  aianuiiig  tliau  the  ikut;  aini  ev«»u  j^ih^  %kc  are  €OUTmot:ii,  ialis 
short  of  the  uctual  evil.  ^ 

Ereo  supposing  that  the  foregoing  statemenl  is  somewhat, 
highly  coloured)  of  which  however  we  arc  not  consciuu:»,  Wt  us- 
feisee  every  bem  in  the  cekuktion  to  two  thirds,  or  even  one 
htMr  9md  st^l  tbe^munerind  fiicts  will  be  seffici^tly  aiarniing^ 
MiA«adi  ef»  we  witt  veutm  to  say,  nol  owi  el*  the  original 
tKnbers  coolenipJated,  even  in  Iht  wildest  drema  of  tl«ir  fencjr* 
The  propotals  wen^  in  tbe-fital  inMnce,  fop  a  rqnibliefttien-of- 
S^afbm%'B  Thetaurae  ;  e  wotk^  which  ibe  iciecity  «f  the  ei^inal 
edinon  woald  hnvneodeied^tkiAbleandMcfol..  Then  it  wen*  to  > 
be  m  impfoved  end  enlarged  -edition ;  thie  wat  eai|ik]ou8 :  bat- 
wben  liK  fint  Nnmbet  nMidB  tti  appeaianee^  oontainini;  net  one^ 
waad  of  the  ThaMnrns^  but  a  ^mgo  of  treatiaea  by  vamui  au- 
dNai»  Quist  of  them  of  ooaMaon  oocnnenoeySiiob  aa  ibat  of 
Kofinr  df  vtrbit  mtdmf  rnnmt  of  tfaa  lubatribein  took  the  abrOH 
nd  doriiaed  bavbg  any  thing  furtber  to  do  witb  a  woffc,  wbick' 
aet  out  with  a  comjplete  deviatioA  from,  the  Prospectus,  which 
bad  mdnced  them  to  give  the  mctioa  of  their  nasies.  These  we 
tnmct  to  be  *  the  deceased  subscriUerB,'  whose  copies  are  to 
be  Bwdf  upon  appUcaiion  to  Mr.  Valpy^  at  the  moderate  pim 
of  iLSs,  small,  and  £/.  lOs.  larpe  {mper.  Ai  the  same  time  wo. 
are  infiunuec^  that  the  price  wiU  soon  be  raised  to  1/.  5i.  and 
fiiL  12s.  6dL   We  may  therefore  reckon  that  the  cost  of  the  work, 
to  the  fortmiate  holdsra  of  deceased* aabscribei^'  copies  will  be. 
about  ^SiO  and  dOO  guineas.    We  cannot  help  observingi  by  the 
way«  that  if  all  the  deceased  subscribers'  copies  are  left  on  the 
publiabea'  hands^  long  before  the  completion  of  the  work,  the 
whsile  1100  will  bee  disposable  commodity.    But  to  return  to, 
the  IHilyect:  it  is- very  obvious  that  there  were  two  distinct  plsme, 
of  luoceediogy  either  of  which  the  publishers  mig)it  wi^i  pr<'- 
priety  h^X^  adopted.    The  first  was,  to  £:^ivc  anew  edition  of 
Stephens,  incorporating  the  additions  which  he  has  inserted  in  the . 
IndeXf  verifying  and  giving  accurate  references  for  the  quotatioi^^ 
and  nothing  more.   This  was  the  original  plan  of  the  present., 
edition.    '  Their  lirst  intention  was- only  to  incorporate  into  the 
Tkoim  (an  elegant  abbreviation !)  those  words  with  which  H.  Ste- 
phens met  after  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  which  he  has 
thrown  into  his  Index — to  insert  in  the  Thes.  Scott's  Jppend'tx^ 
and  to  verify  the  quotations.    But  they  nicun  to  extend  tlicir 
plan,  because  they  entertain  little  doubt  of  the  success  of  their 
nndertakiugy'*  i.  e,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  Tht^  oxhvr  was,, 
to  ^uhlisll  an.^uaiirely  new  Thesaurus,  on  the  plan  of  Stephens, 
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hut  according  to  a  more  pliiiosopbical  arrangement,  availiiig^ 
themselves  ot  the  collertioiii>  of  more  recent  philolo<:ists.  and  iii- 
Iroducing  such  alteratiou^  and  iniprovemeiits  as  migiit  have  btM^n 
deemed  e\pe(lient.    Instead  of  which,  the  present  editors  have, 
most  iiijudiciotisly  endeavoured  to  com  bin  <  the  two  plans;  and 
proft  ssmg  to  preserve  the  whole  of  ihc  ()i  ij^mal  Thesaurus  witli 
tiie  most  scrupulous  reverence,  they  havr  ilispersed  it  liere  and 
there  amidst  a  vast  mass  of  nmiiilaiious  in;ilter,  so  tliat  \m  iicvtr 
know  who  it  in  that  is  instrdctinjx  us,  whetlit  i  Stephens,  or  Scbaefer, 
or  S( -hw  i  iulia  us<T,  or  Mr.  Barker.    It  sinus  nut  a  little  surpri/m??, 
that  before  ciitc  riiii:  tipon  a  woik  of  sucli  magnitude  :inil  impciK- 
ance,  the  Editors  did  not  Niihiiut  to  llie  learned  woihi  a  tuUiabi\ 
exact  outline  of  the  plan  wiiich  tliey  intended  to  jnn  sue,  toijetht  i 
Willi  a  sp(  I  jnu'U  of  its  execution.    Had  that  he^t  ii  ilniie,  \vc  ven- 
ture tn  siiv  tiiat  such  atl'i.ice  woidd  have  l^i  (  n  >z]\  i-\\  them  iTiiiu 
various  quarters,  as  would  have  puMMitcd  their  iiubai km.:  u[>ou 
m  oceau  wlucb  seems  to  be  wiibuui  a  shore,  and  themMelvcs, 
*  Like  Whihion,  wantiiit?  pyx  or  stars/ 
In  a  pnhliratioii,  which  professes  to  be  a  i\cw  edition  of  Stl*- 
phens's  Thesaurns,  wt*  may  reasonably  expect  to  lind  the  labours 
of  that  lexicoirniplier  so  distinctly  separated  Ironi  the  recent  ad- 
ditions to  his    f>rk,  that  we  shall  have  no  difhcnlly  in  determiii  n: 
what  is  Ste|)liens's  and  what  is  not.    ]5ut  so  little  in  this  just  ami 
necessary  assignment  of  projH'rty  atteruled  to  m  tlie  pres<  m  work, 
ihut  it  is  eMienielv  difticnlt  f(vr  tlu  stiiil<  iit  to  ascertain  wliat  por- 
tion of  an  article  bi'loii^-^  to  tin    onguial  etiilion,  artd  wfjaf  is 
peculiar  to  the  new.  Faienlliesis  witiiin  parenthesis,  and  bracketteil 
brackets  confuse  us  in  our  inquiry,  and  demand  more  Ume  than 
we  cnn  afford  to  bestow  upon  the  pareTita<:;e  of  each  remark.  We 
will  «!iv«'  one  instance  of  this  inconvenience.  In  the  original  The- 
saurus  we  have  the  following  article,  vol.  i.  p.  1 9. 

*  EltrayyiXXtj.  Renunlio.  Refert).  Xenopli.  Paxl.  8.  tl^ayy»>Jiirt  irpU 
ifxt,  t*a  «o»»i)  ^ovXtt  'uttoi,  S:C.  Idem  Syinpesio,  wpvj--:i(;  TT"  6''-T!>'  tT-fl-t  ra» 
ifKXKOv&sim,  tl'T3.yy--'i>  ai  oO'Ti;  rt  ifn,  AfC     Sic  tlaayytX^Aytat  tipud  Dt- 

lu  the  new  edition,  p.        it  stands  thus, 

*  £»Vay7lMUf.  Renuntio.  Refera.  Xenoph.K.n.V4ii.  (3.9.)  EtVayyt^Xin 

ifA,  AMI  jMtiji  ^MAiti^iMi  ju  t,  A.   idem  Sytnp.  (i.  11.)  Kpi^Vas  Tnt 

0»fa>  iTwi  Tw  ivaKov<rafrt,  ttirayyt^m  ti  if*?,  ["  Proprie  dicitur  de 

Jauitore  (]Ui  lon-s  ()i»>ei"VMt,  et  auminiiat  doiinno,  si  qui  velint  intro- 
nritfl!  Mertxl.  lii.  lis.    rfisAi      r»  jSatcr»AiiVa  iVaGw*  ycTixatTlj-ac-Qai  tZ 
iTi^ik  uati  yoj  }q  icai  i  iOjjLo^  ot'rw  tlp^t  rolai  i-jfataaTa-s-t  Tu  fj-styf  i<ro^6»  tttai 

wtuM  «0«Aa.*^}  Lex.  XfJiioph.  Lysias  'A«igX.  »•  r.  *Bfmf,  ^.  p«  23.  5. 
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tciiTct  ai-ni  riXtvrS^a  tlaayytiytu,  "  (ic*  ancilla  amanium  hera»  coin- 
lutriirlaiitc,  adventum  ejus  intro  nuntiante,  introduceiite,  cunii^rcsMi^i 
conciliante/'  lUi&k.  Luc.  in  Nigrino  ii.  Kat  xo-^/a^  r^r  ^vpat  rov  ^a»^o( 
<*V#)Qrit^«fT»f,  UKitQnt*  H.  1.  usurpat  Casp.  bd^iUur.  de  J<iti.  Wit.  ^vi. 
32.  hervoffum  ad  januam  9«  m  6uf«pir»  muous  ttaciyy^*9*  Plftt*  Pror 
til  a.  p.  320.  a.  Inde  in  Kegum  aulis  •myyOMi''  T.  HemsCerh*  Vid« 
IV^ssel.  Diod.  S.  ii.  118.  Abresch.  Lcctt.  Amtaen.  p.  30b.  et  Addend, 
•d  calcem  AHstaen.  p.  146.  Athen.  xiv.  6l4-.  c.  ubi  Xenoph.  locus  su- 
pra CTfntus  afferiur',  Dorvill.  ad  Charit.  v.  2.  p.  40*7^438.  Eurip. 

3^acch.  17^-  TU  «"  irv>aifT\  KaJfX'jy  TirtaXr?  ^yM$y  'Ay^vopof  ffot^  *<,  "jroXir 

Jrn  ZiTTfi  >«».]  Drmosth.  (1207)  Ei^ayyi>Si»Ta^'»  ^^7^  voh}^i/r  kuI  fAtyaXttp 
wfmyfiuHrvf,  1  laicyd.  552.  83.  EternyyiAAfTo  airoT^  n  it  rn  Xoft^  tm- 
fA^^,  562.  84.  w<  t»<7«77tX0i)  reif  /SociAKmiftM  »fdentibus."  Valck.  ad 
bcBpula  marg.] 

It  is  uiiMf  ccssary  for  us  to  obsenc,  that  tliis  article  is  prcpos- 
k'r<  Mtsly  anipliJied,  and  that  tli«  original  remarks  of  Stephens  arc 
Hist^nx  (1  both  in  form  and  position.    It  wonKi  have  beiMi  ituicli 
better  to  give  tbc  original  article  entire,  inserting  only  the  re- 
ferences to  the  quotations,  and  then  to  annex  lh(  :uUlitional  ob- 
servations.   But  it  is  obviously  needless  to  multiply  autho- 
rities for  such  a  common  ^^ord  as  ejVayyfXXco.    One  decisive  ex- 
ninple  of  each  meanins^  is  as  good  as  twmty.    If  instances  ore 
pilinl  mm  wpon  another  at  this  rate,  from  ihe  margins  and  com- 
jiion-place  books  of  industrious  srln)lars,  we  shall  i^ome  by  de- 
jrrees  to  have  a  Thesaurus,  comprising  uil  the  works  of  all  the 
i  ireek  authors,  but  in  shreds  and  patches.    It  will  scarcely  be  crc-  • 
iiited,  that  I.  J|)  columns  are  occupied  by  the  single  word  "AyaAftat, 
or  rather  by  a  series  of  dissertations  upon  every  thing  relating  to 
ornaments,  images,  and  decorations  of  all  kinds,  with  occasional 
f  pisodes  u|K>n  matters  altogether  foreign,  which  happen  to  cross 
the  Editor,  as  he  is  hunting  the  word  ayakfjiu  tluuugh  all  the 
mazes  of  philology.   It  is  curioas  to  otMenre  how  frequently  lie 
loses  the  scent,  and  goes  off  upon  a  new  tracki  if  some  cunouv 
expression  or  custom  thwarts  bis  path.*  For  instance^  the  word 
uyakf^a  occufs  HI  the  last  line  of  an  epigram,  which  the  £di(ar 
tnmacrifoes  at  full  length,  as  usnal,  (for  it  Is  no  uneomtnon  thing 
for  bim  to  give  us  half  a  page  of  an  author  at  a  time,)  and  m  whidi 
epigram  mention  is  made  of  the  custom  which  hunters  had^  of  sus* 
|M5nding  some  part  of  the  game  to  a  tree,  as  an  offering  to  some 
deity  ;  a  custom  Isnown  toeveiy  fourtb-foim  boy.  iteconlingly  off 
goes  the  Edkor,  in  a  note  upon  diis  practice^  not  cdntafamig  utie 
word  aboiit  iyaXfiat,   In  the  next  page  bot'one,  because  'Bxarn/ 
uyaXfia  is  used  by  Aristophapes  to  signify  a  dog,  he  actually  be-^ 
pu»  a  dissertation,  which  is  contmued  through  fifty-five  columns, 
upoD  the  sacrifices  offered  to  Hecate  and  other  Gm,  and  the  dif- 
ferent 
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f erect  tiUea  of  Hecate,  md  notcyi  OA  Um!  Tf^fiaMmj  and  Si>^ift)a, 
and  o^tfuirl^cu  aud  Mercury  and  the  «neumt«hwMtey  MitiidMt 
not  }*-^^Uiat  a  word  of  or  rehitrag  to  ayaAfw  in  dw  wMo  o€  1U0 
enonsKnis  excrescence.   Again,  we  hmve^a  careM  enmMniiiMPtif 
tH  the  passages  which  contain  any  mention  of  ayeiXfui  Ilavo,', 
'AiroXXwvo;,  &c.  and  so  on  throi^  the  whole  paodieoo ;  ulikh 
kind  of  obscura  dUigentia  is  much  thesaqieaB  would  be  that  of  an 
English  lexicographer,  who,  under  the  word  Ckttreh^  sliould  pio- 
to  eoumerate  St.  Paul's  Chunoh,  Sl  James's  Chvrcli,  Sl 
Pangms,  St.  Bo^lph,  St.  Benet  Fiak,  iHhalbwa  Barking  mk 
Chnst  Churchy  which  of  cowie  wvul^  ftiinidk  a  food  oppoitunity 
Amt  sevend  dissertatory  colwm  npen  Oxfosd,  Cardinal  Woiaejr, 
lu:.   And  this  it  is  to  edit  Stephens  I  W^amlaiiy  sensible  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  and  how  vain  it  is  to  expeet  to  plean 
every  body.;  but  th0  want  of  judgment^  andof  consideration  lor 
the  subscribers'  eyes  and  poctuatSf  which  is  manifested  m  tbia  sad 
in  .aiwilar  instances,  must  not  pass  without  reproof*  The  edilais 
SQsm  to  have  rabed  together  alt  the  cosDinOB*place  books  of  al 
tiw  readers  of  Gredt,  who  have  been  an  the  bsbit  of  iMing  infers 
leaved  lexicons^  or  roomy  margini>,  for  the  purpose  of  pQuhng  aU 
their  contents  into  this  *  captious  and  terrible  sieve/   If,  for  in* 
stance^  Mr.  Schaefsr  or  Mr.  Boissoaade,  very  learned  and  excel* 
Isntmeni  (the  former  of  whom  hps  a  strange  tcick  of  writing  long 
notes  in  indexes,)  happen  to  have  ekicubraled,  Ibr  their  owa  satis- 
liiOtioBy  a  disquisition  upon  some  pssticular  Mrord,  or,  as  tbe 
learned  editor  would  say^  to  hufe  fijmrtaied  apon  it;  oosnstm 
hem  much  extraneous  discussion  is  introduced,  which  has  no  im- 
mediate ccMMie^ion  with  the  word  in  question,  away  it  goes  to  the 
.Sdes  Valpians,  in  Tooke's  Court,  and  thence  into  the  7Vhss« 
wbole  and  entire.  The  consequence  is,  as  we  have  shown,  ibal 
innmnerouiS  instances,  instead  of  a  clear,  methodicid  accoont  of  a 
word,  with  its  various  meanings  regului  ly  deduced,  and  illustratksd 
by  a  few  apposite  and  decisive  authorities,  we  have  loog/desul- 
loiy  diatribes  00  a  great  Ynany  other  worda,  which  are  not^  to.^ 
surey  the  words  that  we  are  ioquirii^  for,  but  they  are  of  the  mfxnt 
*|enuB;  they  attoid  perhaps  in  cp,  or  they  have  all  a  peculiar  twist 
m  the  bead'  or  tail,  and,  therefore,  says  the  editor,  ns  yoo  arectBrv- 
ons  oboat  one  of  them,  here  they  are  all-^walk  in^  ladiaa  a«d  fea- 
tlemen,  and  see  what  ^ou  shall  see !  But  we  mast  b^  pardliaclbr 
sportiajg  with  the  feeluigs  of  the  iwge  puptH*  subBCribers,  the  hmr 
hundred  guinea  gentlemen,  to  whom  all  this  dilatation  of  bulk  is  a 
very  serious  concern.  Let  them,  however,  take  comfosrt  ia  the 
consideration,  that  in  proportioo  to  the  growth  of  the  Tbeaawus 
will  be  the  anmber  of  tall*paper  copies  in  their  librarieap  aad  of 
course  the  iucrease  of  their  ou-a  satisfaction. 
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'I'iic  rditoi^  iiic  aware  of  the  consure  wlilcii  tliey  have  de- 
scivttiiy  iiKunrd  in  this  n'Kp(  <  t,  and  have  offered  the  folluwiug 
apology  in  a  receot  NujiibtT  oi  the  Classical  Juuinal. 

*  S!k>iiI(1  any  of  Hie  ^uhsrrll>ers,  from  a  cursory  view  o\'  llie  work,  be 
(ii^pn-rii  t(»  inter  ihat,  as  ^()  mueli  space  is  eniployed  in  tiie  e.xplaiKiliuns 
ot  hQine  words,  lliere  is  but  iittle  ciiance  ol  ihe  umlcrtakini;  ever  buiiig 
cumpluic<l  yviiijm  the  prescribecl  limits,  tin:  <;(litf)r$  Mrqulii  adU,  tii&t 
arnch  t)i  th»  WBtterf  hoih  is  tJbe  text  and  tiotes,  telaies  to  words  wkidi 
ifil)  come  under  discussion  as  they  proceed.  The  qiiutationsi  lor  in* 
sttnce,  introduced  from  the  Greek  writers  and  the  Greek  grammarians 
to  illu&trate  the  various  significations  of  the  word  "AyoXfux  are  equally 
; !  Vrable  to  the  illustrations of  the  synonymes  'Ata^nfjM,  'Av^^iat,  Bf$7^» 
Tfd^,  SootToi,  $cc.  [synonyme<5,  fonooth !]  niul  rh*-  work  is  in 
reality  advanced  in  proporlion  t(»  ihc  extent  of  &uch  matter.' 

But  this  defence^  although  phiiisible,  is  not  true.  The  question 
is  nut  whether errry  word  is  to  be  ilhistrated  at  eqm\  length;  but 
whether  a  proporthmOle  ntimber  of  words,  througliout  the  alpha- 
bet, arc  to  serve  as  pegs  for  notes  and  dissertations;  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  affirm,  uiat  if  the  editors  preserve  any  degree  of 
consistency  or  plan,  and  illustrate  other  ciaises  of  words  in  tlie 
same  manner  as  tliey  have  elucidated  ayaAfuc  and  sonic  others^ 
the  magnitude  of  the  entire  work  will  even  exceed  that  which  we 
have  assigned  to  it.  Siiu  c  the  former  part  of  this  Article  was  writ- 
teUy  the  itfth  and  sixth  Numbers  of  the  Thesaurus  have  been  put 
into  our  hands;  and  we  observe,  that  nearly  the  same  proportion 
between  tlie  original  work  and  the  new  edition,  in  point  of  bulk, 
conttnue.s  to  be  niaintained;  for  page  1£7  of  Stephens  answers  to 
page  \'MC)  of  Valpy. 

ihc  editors  profess  to  give  Stephens  entire,  and  tndy  we  think 
ti^at  he  deserved  it  at  their  hands.  But  they  have  made  a  great 
many  alterations  in  the  text  of  the  original  work,  all  of  which  do 
not  seem  to  be  warrantable.  For  instance,  imder  the  head  "Ay- 
y^5p  Stephens  snys,  [Composita  sunt  AyrayyeXor,  Ai«yy:?vO--, 
TEfayysAoj.  Dicitur  auU  tn]  Aur:<yy--Xo5  Qui  sibi  nuutjus  est,  ifcc. 
The  words  he  twe(  n  hraekcls  are  eiilnely  omitted  in  llie  new  etli- 
tion.  In  the  next  article,  the  \\urds  *  «urayysXoi,  inqiiit  Ilesycliius, 
iaur'ic  ^fMU-r^A  ayyiAoij,'  are  omitted,  as  a  part  ol  the  orignial 
ob3ervation  ol  Sttphens,  anil  the  ({notation  from  ilesychius 
given  in  a  reiiiark  of  Sehaefei-*s;  and  so  the  instance  from  Tluicy- 
dijies,  litjok  III.  is  tieatcd. 

In  page  i.>.  (.;JS.  .^Jy.)  the  editors  Iiavo  transposed  die  articles 
*  * kyyOjjc  pro  uyy-.>.u.oL  and  *  'Ayys>.(>fr'.  snltatio  quitdam,*  and  niu- 
terially  altered  the  words  of  Stephens  in  tlie  last  mentioned  article, 
witich  arc  these:  *  'AyyiAJXJj,  saltutio  quaedam,  qua'  inter  poi-nla 

exercchatur. 
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<'xrrrrbatur.  i\tljt  n.  lib.  xi\ .  Kai  ti)v  ayye^.^xr v  -'^ccivov i^xpipiw 
toy  rfTiv.  Hcsycluus  auti'm  habct,  ayyeX/»j,  ^pyr,<Tiq  tij  Trapoi'vioj.*  in 
tiu  IK  w  rditioTi  it  stmui  ilius  :  *  'AyyeAix^',  fy.  Sultalio  cjiia»daTn, 
<jiiiL'  niter  ]>orn!a  t-\ercebaliir.  Hrsyrh.  *\yy-/.lr;  <T5^ij<r»V 
Tflfjco'nof.'  Ami  tlii'ii  ilie  quotatiot)  frcHii  Ailn  vis  is  l'ivl-h  as  a  part 
^tf  (  (litor'n  nddjtinjinf  rnnarks.  liut  thiols  iii>t  rt'pniiUQg  Ste- 
j)lieii5j  nor  js  itduuig  iumjtistice.  If  any  alterations  were  to  he 
made  in  his  disposition  ot  tiie  wonl*^,  and  iu  liis  own  obscnratiiMJS 
upon  lbe?Ti,  it  woul^l  siirHv  have  hi  vn  fit'ttPr  to  new  model  the 
uliole  1  hesaurus,  and  to  desert  Steplient*  at  once-  As  it  is,  we  are 
ready  to  allow,  that  these  innovations  are  to  be  altribnted  to  the 
pl:in  wliu  h  llie  editors  have  followed,  rather  than  tt>  careleasness 
on  their  part.  It  m  hardly  p08»ible  to  fultil  tli€,ir  own  uotious 
and  ^et  adhere  tv  Si<  phtii"*. 

\\  e  liave  aiiotln  i  (iuviation  to  remark.  It  is  nsital  witlj  Stephens 
to  print  thi'  ]u  iiuitive,  \vlneh  stand.s  at  the  head  of  a  wliole  rla«:'s, 
isi  l:ir;:e  e:ip:tal.'s:  the  woid.s  whieh  seem  to  have  a  common  oni;Ui 
with  it,  but  are  not  n  Lnl'u  l  v  formed  from  it,  are  printed  in  smaller 
r:ipital*J ;  tl!<j.<e  words  winch  are  directly  dedurible  from  it,  in  a 
larjjer  kind  of  fitlera  inimtsi  iita:,  and  the  verbs  and  eouipounds 
in  a  smnl!(  r  lype.  For  nistance,  AFKftN.  ahcaah.  'Ayxi/vif. 
*A>j»WC»/Lt«».  tyayjtaxof.  The  prcscnt  editors  have  only  one  size  o  f  eapi- 
tals  and  one  of  the  smaller  <  }inraeter.  As  Stephens,  h<mever,  is 
not  qnile  nniform  in  his  practice,  and  perhaps  sUnlied  ornauinit 
more  (hau  dislmctiiess  in  this  variety,  we  do  not  tlnnk  ile?i- 
ation  of  very  material  conseqnence.  Nor  (io  we  find  umrh  fault 
v  illi  the  inconstancy  whieh  is  (»bscrvable  in  the  abbreviatjon>  cf 
|»ro[)er  names;  it  is,  however,  a  Idemi  h  (  >  the  work.  'riiu>  tlie 
s:nne  man  is  at  one  lime  Ku.sier  ami  at  anoilier  Knst.  X»  u<<y,\\rn, 
Xenoph.  and  Xcn.  lli  inster.  and  ilemst.  Plutrirrh  and  l^iut, 
Ifesyeh.  and  lies.  This,  w*.«  suppo«;e,  is  attributable  to  the  dif- 
frrent  MSS.  from  which  th(^  niiiiu  i mi^  :iil(Uii(His  are  taken ^  but 
it  i!uli(  ates  precipitancy  on  t!ie  part  of  the  publishers. 

'V\\v  IMilors  have  of  course  availed  themselves  of  the  b  .\i cutis 
<if  I  >.nniM  on  Homer,  and  Pindar,  of  IViel  on  the  Septuaguit,  and 
of  Sehlcnsner  on  the  New  Testament.     But  they  should  have  in- 
serted either  more  or  less.   Tlrev  should  either  have  incorptiraled 
the  whole  of  the  lexicons,  whu  ii  would  have  superseded  the  ne- 
cessity of  two  references,  or  they  should  have  briell}  extracted  the 
n»ost  material  remarks.    Jiui  the  fact  seems  to  have  been,  that  in 
makinsc  their  extracts  from  Schlensner,  and  other  works  of  ibc 
bumv  kind,  the  Editors  have  made  more  use  of  the  scisson^  than 
rd*  the  pen  ;  and  if  they  had  employed  that  useful  edge-tool  witk 
as  much  discretion  and  judgment  as  cm  great  i:«nglish  lexico^ra- 
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pber  exercised,  in  cuttini;  out  ilw  quotations  for  his  dlctionnry, 
we  should  riot  have  objected  to  a  plan,  which  undoubloilly  sj>uie."> 
trouble  both  to  the  author  and  the  printer.  Jiul  in  point  of  fact, 
the  accumulation  and  tackinj:;  to^ctlicr  of  so  many  shreds  nf  pa- 
per, have  produced  great  prolixity  and  confusion.  At  other  times 
che  Bditors  neglect  these  lexicons,  and  make  no  extracts  from 
them  in  phices,  where  they  ought  to  have  been  quoted  at  leugth. 
For  instaace^  die  word  'Aya^^  Ls  dismissed  with  the  following 
brief  and  msiiffideiit  notice ; 

*  'Ayannj,  i.  Dilectio.  C'luiias.  (Amor.  lienevoleniia.)  Plut.  Sym- 
poi.  vii.  (6.  T.  viii.  p.  835.)  'Atovov  ^  nai  to  Vfof  aytSira,  ko^i^  xa}  aav»» 
|A|  fiaH^Ut  if  fut  TH  f  iha/pifu9  apirif,  tuAmm%^  atpTdit,  nai  TMrre  fiXidK 

9fitmMf»  [Aymrwm»  rectescripsit  VVyttenbachius  lola  leDteiilUB  nuc- 
toritaie  pro  vulgato  uy  lTtrr  St*  Sic  ct  Reiskiu^i  conjecerat.  2  Rtt£.xiii* 

Plura  vide  in  Schleiib.neri  Lex.] 

Now  IQ  the  first  place  Wyttenbacirs  correction  might  have 
been  more  concisely  mentioned ;  and  there  was  no  occasion  to 
ipve  the  quotatiott  from  the  Septuagint,  where  the  word  ayafrn  is 
used  ID  its  common  signification.  But  the  Editors  omit,  not  only 
the  important  distinction  of  Sclileusner,  '  'A'^«n{.  amor^  baicvo^ 
ientia,  amicttia,  tarn  prout  est  anlmi  habitus,  quam  prout  actu 
cKercctur/  but  also  iive  signitications,  which  he  assigns  to  the 
wordy  as  used  in  the  New  Testament ;  viz.  1.  Stndium  aliorum 
Commodis  inserviendi.  2.  Omne  documenlnni  amoris.  3.  Stu- 
dium  intensum  et  acre  alicujus  rei.  4.  Onmia  oflicia  alteri  prae- 
standa.  6.  lile  ipse  qui  est  benevolo  et  amieo  eri;a  alios  animo. 
(abstractum  pro  conereto.)'  And  his  explanation  of  the  uysnrxt, 
or  love-feasts,  instead  of  hein-j^  added,  as  usual,  to  the  article  of 
Stephens,  is,  for  uo  reason  that  we  ci»u  perceive,  thrust  down 
into  a  note. 

In  the  same  colinnn  we  meet  willi  another  iii^iuncc  of  the  bad 
taste  of  the  present  Editors,  in  swelling  lo  a  needless  size  obs^srva- 
tions  upon  the  most  unimportant  words. 

•  ' Afi^ayavati,  Deamo,  valde  Amo,Carissimiim  habeo,  tetpffcu:;  ayarrSf^ 
pra*p()i>in<Mif  ^.^,.0)  .ni^rntr  si«»nificatic»nem.  Pocticum  est.  liesiodi  Opp. 
(i.5S.)  'hoi  y.uxlv  ufAipa'/cLTiivTii,  [Ab  llehifulo  sllnT^it 'rrv]>hl»Mlorii"=t  v.  1:15. 
A  (.7.  \V;i^<^  fif  |fiio  HI  MSS.  laiidatiis  :  Tfii;  axafpijT'ijo  fiiijj  avarvfo^a 
xiytnv '  VKkot  "  uaO'tayvffif^  toi  kukop  ufA^ayawmrti^.  fle^ych.  tameu  uft^a- 
ymiemrt^  f  xpunit  simplieiter  ^bmi(»^m,  i.  e.  amplecleniss;  Viiki  'Afu^ 
^syawa^^iuwi,  [Ktyin.  M.  p.  88,  33.  'A^etymwrnmiC  wjf^  wtfAgi»mwf$f^ 
wifnTtfJc  «>f  ymf  Hymnus  Homericus  in  Cererem  499*  u  Sciiaefero 
in  MS.  jniiicstm:  IIaX^  ^  olfA^ayAtnm  nifn^  Aififapo  iiymf»  Se«i 
jncte  Matthicus  pmt  Mitscberlisch.  vetsum  hone  iiuu]iiam  sporium 
rjicienduni  monun.] 

VOL.  XXII.  NO.  XLIV.  Y  NoW 
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Now  the  quotation  from  siicb  an  aatfanr  as  Tr}  phiodorua  ii 
obviously  needless ;  his  authoiity  and  that  of  Hesiod  are  but  oue. 
If  Matthias,  and  the  gentleman  with  ten  consonants  in  his  name» 
did  right  in  ejecting  a  spurioua  verse  from  the  Hymn  to  Ceres, 
the  Editors  did  wrong  m  quoting  it  as  an  authority.  The  whole 
article  might  have  stood  thus ; — 

.  'Aft/paymm^^  DeamOj  valde  Amo^Canadmumhabeo,  n^itfimc  Jiymmm 
fElyniol*  M.  p.  88,  33.]  praspositieoe  augenie  significatiaMii* 
Poeticam  est.  Hesiod.  Opp.  1.^  58«  nmm^  mi^myavirrt^.  (uude 
Tryphiod.  135.]  Hesycb.  lamen  m^ufmpsmSmf  exponit  timpliciter  m^w^ 
{f|UMi,  i.  e.  aiDplectentes. 

All  that  is  mora  than  this  u  superfluoos,  and  therefore  hsrlfol; 
hemiaa  it  increases  the  bulk  and  espennveneas  of  the  woik, 
and  needlesaly  distracts  the  attention  of  the  stadent*  A  leiicon 
is  not  the  place  for  critical  discussions.  The  best  reading  ahoiild 
be  quoted ;  and  if  the  Editor  thinks  fit  to  adopt  a  readings  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  edition  which  he  uses  of  an  author,  he 
may  as  briefly  as  possible  state  his  reasons.  But  we  would  ask 
the  most  partial  admirer  of  dmertating^  whether  he  would  ci|»ect 
to  find  such  a  specimen  of  it  as  the  followingi  in  a  Greek  lexicon 
under  the  word  Ayatojxoi  ? 

*  Archilechi  Fragm.  X.  p.  291.  ed.  Gaisf.  6S  (m*  TwIVyltf 
m  ^il^ii,      tthi  9v  fti  {vXtf,  M  ayaUfuu       tfy», — Ad  sensuttt  escjui- 
eamlum  plane faciunt  ilia  Horatiana  Bp.  i.  6. 1,  ad  Numicium : — **  Nil 
admirari  prope  res  est  una,  Namici,  Solaque  quae  posiit  htcvrc  actei^ 
vara  beatum.   Hanc  solem  et  Stellas,  ct  decedentia  certis  Tempera 
momentis,  sunt  qui  formidine  nulla  imbuti  spectant.    Quid  censes 
iTiuiu-ra  terrae?  Qni(?,  maris  exlreraos  Arabas  ditantis  et  Indos  ?  Ludicra 
(]uiil,  plausus  et  uinu  i  dona  Quiritis  ?"  Hcec  adeo  cum  illis  Archilochiis 
ttinsrntiunt,  ut  lloratm^,  dum  hjec  scribebat,  ea  in  animo  habuisM?  vi- 
tleatur.   II:ibes  ibi  T^t  &twr  lipy*,  hie  et  solem  et  stelhis,  etc. ;  iLi  cji\j(i^ 
Gygx,  hie  Arubuin  et  Indoium  ;  ibi  honored  et  potenliam  tyratinorum, 
hie  honofes  a  Quiritibus  collates.  Virum  igitur  aaimi  constantis  et  ita 
cotapositi  ae  prsdicat  bis  verBibus  Archilochosy  ut  afiectu  admiratisi^ 
lHij«K|ue  comitum,  imridiae,  cuptditatis,  et  ttmoris  non  perturfaetar»ae- 
qtte»siquid  melius  sua  spe  vide t,  defixis  oculis,  ut  idem  Horatlusatti 
aniakoque et  corpore  torpescat.""   Liebelius  ad  Archilocbi  Fragm.  p.  6t • 
An  recle  verba  ©i*>»  ipy*,  intelligat  vir  doctus,  vidcrint  alii.    Certc  G. 
Wakefielflius  SvU\  Crit.  ii.  p.  51.  a  Schaefero  in  MSS.  indicatus,  ea 
aliler  interpretalus  evt— *  Act.  Apo«;t.  vii.  20.  drruoi  ri  hiZ.  i.  e.  Ex* 
cecdiPisl^i  (  urnehf.  Sic  Qrwv  a&^Krunt  Kurip.  Phocn.  85)^.  et  Theocr.  i.  .12. 

efi».i^dt.A,u.a,  i.  e.  Diviiii  jiliiiie  Artificis,  ut  loculus  c^t  Thcocnti  in- 
tei'preia  o{)tiuius,  Coilatum  diviui  opus  Alcimedonti&.  Nc't|ue  ahier  Ar-  * 
chilocbus  quam  de  pictucis  et  imagiDibus,  tuanno  artificio  etaboratis, 
debet  accipi,  que  soils  divitibassoUatcoDtiBgere.  Exquibus  patebit 
qiians  infiiuste  Meses  Solaous  mutare? elit  Luciaa,  de  Pansito  sect*  68. 
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Httfi  CkU  Uomt  L  c*  I  nunc,  argeatam  et  mmor  v(UQSy  '4eniqtta  et 
Mies  Suacipe'— meaning,  we  suppose,  Siupicc. 

But  of  wfaat  consequence  is  it  to  the  student  wlio  looks  into  his 
Thesaurus  for  the  meaning  of  'A^a/o/toei,  to  know,  whether  Moses 
da  Soul  was  right  or  wrong  ia  his  correction  of  Lucian,  or  to  be 
pestered  with  all  the  nonsense  which  Mr.  Ignace  Liebel*  has 
wriUni,  not  upon  ayaiofiM,  but  upon  a  passage  in  which  ar/edoftMt 

We  are  aware  thai  we  have  to  apologize  to  our  readem  for 
wvsting  so  much  valuable  paper  upon  these  uninteresting  extracts; 
hut  we  were  desirous  of  giving  one  oi'two  specimens^  taken  at 
raudom  from  the  first  page  wmch  we  turned  over,  of  the  enof^ 
mous  rate  at  which  tne  editors  are  triding  with  the  time  and 
money  of  the v  suhecfibers.  It  really  seems  as  if  the  enooura^e- 
DCDt  tilt)  have  met  with  had  filled  them  with  such  a  lively  sense 
of  grathtide,  and  such  a  desire  to  gratify  their  kind  patrons^  that 
ifaey  have  determined  to  make  the  Thesaurus  literally  a  terllfut  k$ 
ia»,  a  book  to  be  purchased  for  ever,  a  cyclic  library^  a  publication 
at  once  periodical  and  perennial  \  compiled,  as  they  themselves 
say,  '  not  for  the  present  generation  only,  but  for  posterity  also/ 
— Insere,  Daphni,  pyros,  carpent  tua  poma  nepotes  !*— en  hcnw 
loom,  to  be  bequeathed  in  some  such  clause  as  the  following : 
'  Uem*  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  dear  son,  A.  B.  all  those  thirty- 
tliMe  volumes  in  fcdio,  entitled,  A  Kew  and  improved  edition  of 
Stephens's  Thesanmsi  being  so  much  of  the  said  work  as  has  been 
yet  published ;  also  1  hereby  devise  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  for 
ever,  all  my  right  and  title  in  the  remaining  twenty  or  mori 
volumes  of  the  said  work,  upon  condition  of  his  or  tiicir  paying, 
from  time  to  time,  the  sum  of  two  pounds  two  shillings,  lawful 
money  of  Great  Britain,  for  each  number  as  it  shall  come  ou  t  /  In 
abort,  to  use  the  words  of  a  judicious  and  elegant  panegyrist  ia 
the  Uterar^  Gaaette,  '  we  cannot  help  strongly  advising  sucli  as 
BMiy  see  this  notice,  and  do  not  yet  subscribe,  not  to  pass  by  this 

•  We  have  a  right  to  »ay  this  of  any  man,  who  uu(1rrtake«j  to  pnhllsh  the  framiienti 
of  a  Grct-k  poet,  atul  tacks  to  tiie  end  ut  hti  book  Greek  verses  of  his  own,  fuult^  boUi 
ia  syntax,  pmody  and  aceent;  for  instance*- 

'AfJC  Ns^wiXlmv  •yitutX*AyXaiav  Aoituxrv 

wMdi  «c  If  antlata,  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  hKUei*  into  Tenes,  tomefphat  better  and  rnoft 
coffiavt  than  tJia  oriijiiiaL 

The  Marriage  rf  Napokm  and  LouUa, 
Napoleon,  alias  i\lar»,  the  might;  Ca^r, 
Agitta  takes  to  wife,  to  wit  iXoisa* 

Of  all  mankind,  in  ]iigh  or  low  degree,  , 
llie  topoKMt  i  he  in  arms,  ui  b«aut^'  kluu 
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opportimi^  of  diming  into  their  iamilyy  at  a  price  oomparataydf 
tnAingy  (wheD  it  is  recoUected  that  the  price  of  the  old  edition, 
mall  paper,  had  got  up  to  76/.)  what  might  serve  as  an  iovaluable 
heir-loom  to  their  posterity's  posterity'! 

We  have  further  to  observci  that  a  great  portion  of  the  critical 
eitractSy  which  are  inserted  at  full  lengdi  in  the  Theiaiinuy  aie 
taken  from  works  in  the  possession  of  every  scholar*  Unieas  the 
editors  intended  to  make  their  book  a  corpus  philohgicum^  so 
complete  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  all  other  critiod  works^ 
they  ought  not  to  have  increased  the  bulk  of  their  volumes  with 
huge  notes  from  such  conunon  books  as  Valckcnaer's  Theocritus. 
For  ittstance,  in  p.  10.  of  the  Thesaurus,  thev  4!tetail  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  loi^  Digretno  a  Theoenteit  on  the  mtensive  power 
of  Of  whereas  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  give  .a  simple  list  of 
the  words,  in  which  a  seems  to  exert  this  power,  with  a  referesMe 
to  Valckenaer's  dissertation ;  more  particularly  since  it  is,  afler 
all,  very  doubtful,  whether  the  rti  intetinva  tov  £  be  not  a  fictioe 
of  the  grammarians :  that  it  is  so,  teems  to  be  the  opinion  o£  the 
acute  and  learned  Porphyry  in  his  Qutestiones  Homericse;  and 
Mr*  Kidd  has,  in  our  opinion,  successfully  explained  away  the  in- 
stances which  Valckenaer  has  adduced* 

We  are  not  disposed  to  enter  at  length  into  a  consideration  of 
the  original  .criticisms  which  the  editors  have  inserted;  but  we 
cannot  forbear  from  noticing  the  most  extraorduiaty  eonlieasion 
which  theiy  have  made,  in  a  defence  of  themselves  against  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Hermann,  who  has  mtermized  a  few  trivial  ob^- 
tions,  extorted  from  him  by  a  sense  of  decency,  amongst  several 
pages  of  the  most  fulsome  and  unsupported  (although,  we  doubt 
not,  unbought)  panegyric.*  *  In  concluding,  the  Editors  would 
remarki  that  a//  the  criticisms  in  their  work  are  to  be  ccmsidered 
as  auto9eke4iaUkf  (a  much  nicer  word  than  exUmpturamouMf  or 
i^'hufidf)  *  because,  as  soon  as  the^  are  finished,  they  are  de- 
spatched to  the  presSf  and  that  very  htde  opportunity  is  afforded  lo 
them  of  correcting  theee  errors,  and  supplying  those  defects, 
which  a  Imurely  and  careful  revirion  cmtd  not  Jail  to  discoveiv 
A  pretty  consomtion  to  the  purchasers  of  a  work,  in  which,  if  in 
any,  extreme  care  and  accuracy  are  required,  to  be  told,  that  the 
editors  are  sensible,  that  there  are  errors  and  defects  in  their  re 
ioaiks,  but  that  they  have  no  time  to  revise  them !  If  they  caonot 
find  leisure  to  consider  their  own  observations,  much  fess  can  st 

*  Mr.  Henna  nil  and  his  school  never  mm  un  oppurtnnlty  of  hivishing  their  eetisote 
on  P«>rson.  nnd  nn  tho^e  sdiotar**,  whom  they  fareiiiiiiitv  mouph  frrni  T'.  -^  >  >\ 

dUci|vles}  wlUle,  on  the  oUii  r  hand,  it  i»  n  sufficient  title  to  thrir  vstevn  lo  flatter  ibe 
GeroMn  ciilfca  at  th*  tspoMB  of  the  English. 
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)><  m  tlicir  jn)wrr  to  woij^h  and  comjv.uc  tin*  (lisror(l«uit  opinions 
<'l  "(her  critics,  and  to  pronounre  a  decisive  jud«;ni(  iii  iipf)n  those 
•jiK  >lions  of  pliiloloj^y  which  ihi-  student  expects  to  liml  auilniri- 
ijilivrl  v  settled  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  This  confession  opt  ns  to 
us  the  iiiK'  state  of  the  mse,  and  makes  it  sufficiently  evidt  ni,  iliat 
the  Editors  arc  proceediUi;  without  any  certain  plan,  except  that 
ot  priiidnL;  lu  thu  Thr'saurus  all  that  has  been  said  pro  and  con 
ihout  evi  I  T  \Tord,  and  that  too,  without  giving  thcmscKrs  time  to 
consider,  liich  of  mau^  differcut  opinions  is  the  true  one.  Yet 
thc  T  tell  us,  that — 

tht  y  arr  crif icisfd  wi»!i  the  same  severity,  as  if  \}wy  had  expressly 
UiiU-crtakcn,  what  they  dii)  not  undertakf*,  to  give  a  prrfcct  l.cxiccii; 
as  if  they  poshesjsed,  whnt  ll)uy  do  not  jxmsess,  unhnnlc<l  irsdurcrN  \n 
books  and  moiiey  ;  as  if  they  could  coniniand,  what  they  caiiiit»i  coiu- 
mand,  all  the  time  requisite  iur  i he  undertaking  i  as  if  they  had  te* 
cunsd,  what  they  have  not  teemed,  suhscribers  disposed,  one  uoU  all,  to 
wait  wick  silent  patience  the  slow  progress  of  the  work/ 

A  most  extraordinary  apology!  If  the  ILditors  had  undertaken  to 
give  a  perfect  Lexicon,  we  should  have  set  them  down  as  arro- 
gant and  i{^orant  pretenders.  But  they  certainly  did  und(  rtake 
to  give  a  Ix^xicon  as  nearly  perfect  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  would  admit  of;  and  we  defy  them  to  say  that  they  have 
<l"iie  this,  or  any  thing  like  it.  They  did  possess  unlimited  re- 
sources in  hooks  ;  not  in  their  own  libraries  perhaps,  but  in 
the  public  repositories  of  literature.  It  is  never  a  valid  excuse 
tor  any  scholar  to  say,  that  he  did  not  consult  tliis  or  that  l)nok, 
Tlie  answer  is,  he  oujjht  to  have  done  so ;  and  if  we  ai c  told  that 
lliis  would  have  demanded  a  greater  expenditure  of  time  aufl 
money;  we  reply,  that  we  would  ratlu  r  wait  longer,  and  pay  mure, 
A)r  a  good  book,  than  have  a  bad  one  immediately  at  less  ex- 
pense; and  we  venture  to  answer  ti  r  the  subscribers,  one  ami  afl, 
that  tliev  would  have  preferred  w  litincf  for  ^oinc  years,  till  the 
editors  should  have  collected  theii  materials,  and  digested  their 
plan,  to  the  speedy  publication  of  an  ill-arranged  and  confused 
mass  of  information  ;  just  as,  if  we  w  ere  in  want  of  a  residence, 
we  should  collect  all  our  building  materials,  and  take  the  opinion 
of  an  cNpt  riim  ed  architect,  and  endeavour  to  combine  symniutry 
and  comfort  m  tin  projected  edifice,  even  if  the  delay  of  a  few 
vears  should  intervene;  rather  than  build  a  room  or  two,  as  soon 
as  w  e  had  got  together  a  few  bricks  and  joists  and  planks,  and 
afterwards  atiil  two  or  three  apartments  yearly,  without  any  pre- 
vious plan.  As  to  the  confusion  and  want  of  arraagement,  of 
which  we  have  comjilaineil,  the  learned  editors  very  coolly  ob- 
rve,  *  that  the  scholar,  having  easily  obiauied  from  the  Index, 
the  infoiiDation  required,  will  scarcely  stop  to  consider  why  it  was 
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})ut  m  i\ii6  or  tliiit  j)lace,  but  will  be,  or  ou^ht  ^e,  thankful  that 
It  wiis  put  UNt/uhriel  To  uMime  our  parallel,  this  is  much  as  if 
an  architect,  to  whose  judgment  and  taste  we  had  confided  ihe 
plaiiiung  and  erectinsj  of  our  house,  should  place  ihe  kitchen  m 
till  attic  storv,  and  e.iakc  a  waler-closet  the  vestibule  to  our  with- 
drauiiii^  room,  and  iIilu  should  tell  us,  '  My  «:ood  sir,  these  are 
▼ery  necessary  and  coinfortahle  parts  of  your  house;  instead  of 
qnairilliniT  with  tl^i  ir  situ  itian,  you  ought  to  be  very  thankful 
Liiat  I  have  put  ihciu  an\ where.' 

Many  sMnptoms  occur,  besides  those  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  of  the  haste  and  want  of  consideration  with  which  the 
editors  have  proceeded.    ( )f  these  we  shall  notice  only  a  few,  of 
various  kinds.    We  have  before  remarked  one  species  of  inconsi^* 
tency  of  which  the  editors  are  guilty,  in  their  ahbreviutions  of 
audiors'  names;  another  fault,  of  greater  importance,  is  the  man* 
ner  in  which  they  quote  the  titles  of  works;  for  instance,  in  page 
90,  we  find  one  of  the  imperfect  lexicons,  published  by  Mr.  Bek- 
ker,  mentibaed  with  its  title  at  full  length,  '^^vyoffOY^  \i£scm 
ijo-Z/Mw  hi  Uot^opm  a'0(pm  ri  *ai  ^rjrcpmwoXlimp  in  Bekkeri  Aaeod. 
Gr*  t.  i.  p.  334* ;  whiie»  in  another  place^  we  find  the  same  lexicon 
quoted  without  any  title,  except  <  Bekkeri  Anecd.  <3r»  t.  L  p. 
335.'  and  in  a  tliird  place,  it  is  called  '  Grammaticus  S.  Germ.;* 
in  page  1 19*  tt  is  twice  quoted  within  five  lines,  with  its  full 
length  title;  but  in  page  137  we  find  Svyo^.  Ae^.  XF^*^'>  P^S® 
143  it  appears  again  at  full  length ;  and  in  page  ]  45.  ^SwiscYceyn 
Aiiw  xfiifrifMn^   All  this  bespeaks  great  haste  and  inattentSDo. 
P.  327*   'AyoA/Miroiroiiirfxo^,  fj,  ov,  Conficieos  statuas.    It  should 
be,  *  ad  statuarum  confectioneni  pertiuens/  which  meaning  is 
rightly  assigned  to  iiyahfuerwfyinitis. 
p.  3 JO.   *Ay  y.hiJi(iTvir(s,   This  w<»rd,  the  editors  inform  us,  is  con- 
tracted from  ^yatA/xttroTu^;,  as  x^^^'^K  from  x"F*To**f»^^r*^on}; 
fi'om  x£<proS^Ti}(,  &c.  and  then  we  have  a  long  discussion  about 
X^P^s  and  x'^r°^*  having  nothing  to  do  with  ayeiXfunmis,    It  ap- 
pears to  us  much  more  probable,  that  all  these  wonls  are 
formed  from  the  nominative  or  accusative  case,  and  not  from 
the  g<  nitive.    We  must  here  take  the  liberty  of  expostulating 
with  Sir  Home  Popham  and  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
for  liavin<r  i^iven  to  the  telegraphic  machine,  invented  by  that 
«dlant  ofiioer,  the  barbarous  name  of  Semaphore^  insteiMl  of 
Sematophore  or  Semophvre — either  of  them  ugly  enough.  We 
may  expect,  about  fifty  years  hence,  to  find  the  word  %t^Mi^^ 
put  down  in  the  199th  number  (as  near  as  w  e  can  guess)  of  the 
'I'hesaurus,  with  a  reference  to  *  Pophaniii  Tactica.' 
p.  365.   Wc  have  the  word  X:'^ .^yysXof,  without  any  interpreta- 
tion ;  and  at  the  end  of  tlie  article,  which  is  twenty-ona  eotumns 
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removed  from  tlie  word  "AyytP^,  we  find  the  following  remark ; 
*  Obiter  ex  J.  Seageri  MSS.monemus  ayyiAo^etiam  de  fb^mi- 
na  Nomina)  dici,  ut  Eurip.  Androm.  82.'  A  remark  not  only  out 
of  plaoe^  but  perfectly  useless,  since  wc  had  in  page  :iti4, '  ''Ay- 
ytXost  if  ^f  NuntiuBy  Nuntia/  of  which  latter  meaning  the 
editors  themselves  give  three  instances  from  Homer*  It  is  clear 
therefore,  that  when  they  set  down  Mr.  Seager's  remark  in  its 
wrong  place,  they  did  not  take  the  trouble  of  referring  to  their 
own  article  upon  the  word  itself. 

P.  3i)4.  *Ayyt\loi.  Elocutio,  seosn  rhetorico.  It  is  not  *  elo- 
cutio,'  but '  narratio.' 

P.  "^'fiS.  *Ayy«Xioj  is  given  as  a  Greek  word,  on  the  authority  of 
Hesiod,  'AyysX/r;  -fraoXaTsct  Itt'  vjp?%  vwrie  dfltXacrcij^ ;  but  the 
editors  remark,  that  the  true  readini:^  is  ayysXli\e,  as  in  the  best 
editions;  vet  ayyeAioj  they  say,  is  a  true  (irerk  \vord,  because 
th<T»»  wns  :i  bishop  of  that  name  in  the  rei«;n  of  V  aleiis.  (lie  is 
called;  liovvever,  by  Soc  jutes  tlie  historian,  "AyeXXiOf,  which 
was  probably  liis  true  name.)  By  the  same  process  of  reason- 
iiii^  we  nuij;bt  be  led  to  admit  into  the  l  ix  '-imrus  all  prnpt  r 
names;  and  vet  we  do  not  fnxl  that  the  eciitors  have  noticed 
V/^uy^iocy  or  Mv^otyy-X'jc,  or  many  others.  Tor  ourselves,  we 
isliuuld  be  d]^posed  to  ^Mve  all  proper  names :  we  f>n!y  notice  the 
present  insiaiice,  as  a  proof  of  that  want  of  consi^teucy  of  which 
\v<  (  nin|>laiii. 

P.  ^jOJJ.  EuayyIXix,  plurali  nimii  ro,  Sucrificinm  ob  la?tum  fs.  rci 
feliciter  p'sla  ]  nuntnnn.  Tins  word  is  i^ivcii  as  the  plural  from 
Kuayyt'>s<ov,  \^luir:is  it  \^  the  neuter  ])lural  of  the  adjective 
EwayygAioc,  whicli  i>  m  t  dnwii  iu  page  370.  KvayyIXiM  duf ly^  as 
^la/SaTrf^ia  flweiv,  and  I  l  ie  likt?. 

p.  :;70.  Eu«yyeXi?co  ct  Eoayy£X»so,a:«i  stand  at  the  head  of  one 
arliele;  and,  m  pai^e  ;)7'2,  KuciyyiXlilji'/  et  «u3tyy«X»^;adai  at  tlu? 
head  of  miolher.  We  do  not  ntidiMstand  wli\  the&c  verh8  are 
gtvi  n  in  the  indicative  mood  in  one  casc^  and  ni  the  iulinitive 
in  liie  other. 

P.  68.  Wvruyu^axTim.  *  Vicissim  indi^^nor,  Imis.  P.  E.  p. 
C».  Wak.  Ileldius  in  MSS.  Upon  which  \\  v.  Iiave  the  following 
iiole.  *  Annon  intelligi  debet  Kuseb.  Pi  iel".  Evanj;;.  ?  Sc;d  nobis 
hm-  scribenlihns  liber  ad  iiianum  non  est.'  Without  intending 
to  derogate  from  the  praise  of  ingemui  v  which  is  due  to  the 
editor  lor  this  happy  conjecture,  we  cannot  help  rrmarkinj?, 
that  Mr.  Valpy  mi^Ht  have  setth  d  tlie  question  by  referring  to 
u  %erv  common  hook,  w  hich  isveuty  libraries,  within  his  reach, 
wouM  lia\e  suppbed  him  with. 

P.  J  L  \\v  <yy  x/jt,  Dc  i^natio.J.  Poll.  viii.  de  le^alis,  Tsi 
v^uy^ujUf  uvuy'j^vMi^j  u'^uxr^pu^iCy  avsiffin^j^iif  UfUyyiXta.  Marinor 
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antiquum  ap.  Koni.  ad  Gteg.  Cor.  p.  6l6.  TAS  AB  ANAF- 
PEA!AlA!x  (sic  *iuabu,s  Uteris,  ut  \  i{Irtur,  male  repetilis,  pro 
ANArrEAlAi;,  quod  delude  recurril)  TON  STB^ANON 
(Eni)  MEAETAX  nOTHSAi'GAI  TOi:^  liTI'ATAFOlS.  E 
Chandleri  liiscnpt.  '^'i.  affert  Schneider,  in  Add.  m\  p. 
^schyli  Prom.  CB^i.    ^Hxcv  K  avayyiXA^m^  aigkctffTO^ 

Now,  in  tli<  fir*t  place,  iiodniig  can  be  less  likt-  the  itu  :iiiiii'j 
of  'Av'^yy £>.':!  th;in   '  1  )t       i;U lu.' — Whrrt  ^tinhassaf !( )rs  rcUinmi 
with  an  answer  to  the  proposaiii  ^vhirh  iiity  had  carnt'd  out,  their 
report  was  termed  atayyeXia.    \S  hen  a  crown  was  awarded  to  one 
mho  had  deserved  w^W  of  the  state,  tiic-  decree  was  proclaimed  iu 
the  theatre,  and  this  prfu  lnniution  wa.*^  rolled  oiyuyy€?\ja.  Se- 
condly, why  llie  passage  ot  /Eschylus  is  (jnotrd  here^  aud  DOt  vBp 
der  the  verb  atayytkXoOf  we  are  unable  to  tlibcovcr. 
Jdifi.    'AvdryyfXrof,  ^  »f.    *  Sileiuii >  mi ]>jm  SSU8.'  This  is  the  only 
infrrprptaiion  ^ivtn  by  the  i<ljh>i.s,  viho  immediately  quoit; 
from  IIcHvchins  a  ^loss  ni  Hrliodnj  n^,  in  ^hich  the  worn  sig- 
nifies nuvli/ifux;  and  thin  jh  llie  unly  authority  i^iveu  for  it. 
We  have  next  a  note  ot  \  liioiion's,  which  to  all  ap]>earance  v 
about  avayytkns,  h^tf  upoQ  examiaatioDi  it  turns  out  to  refer  to 

avstv%xJTO<. 

p.  375.    *AyxyyiKli^-j)  is  tfiven  as  a  Grrrk  word  upon  the  aulln>- 

The 

true  reading  |it')bably  is  u',yxyytAtoO(rtv.    We  do  not  understaud 
whv  in*irri))ti HIS  are     tnelimcA  giveu  iu  capital  iQitcn 
?>ometniies  in  tlie  •<amU  characters. 
J*.  Under  the  head  ' AvayytK(Ti?,  which  is  not  interprt  tid  n  r 

explained,  nor  indeed  hws  one  word  said  about  it,  wc  havet\rsl, 
a  \\>>l  oi  words  ending  in  aij .  Now  the  word  ' Avmrs'fto'ArfTK  hap- 
jiens  to  be  mentioned  by  Spitzner  in  his  book  on  Greek  heroic 
verse;  and  at  the  end  of  the  «ianie  book  is  a  dissertation  of  a 
Mr.  I'rit^demann  on  the  middle  syllable  of  the  Greek  pentame- 
ter, in  which  'It«viV,  a  name  of  Minerva,  is  nu  lUicm  d;  nr- 
cordingly  the  editors  pive  11s  half  a  column  nhtnut  this  ejiilf  ' !, 
which  they  tell  us  on'j^ht  to  have  been  ursen  m  pac^e  318.  And 
then,  because  tfiu  bubject  of  oniissi<>u«<  is  on  tlie  carpet,  they 
give  us  another  half-<  fdumn  about  ifiyria'i;  and  etV;^ri^oc,  which 
is  to  be  added  lo  then  disst  rtation  in  paije  :VZ\).  And  all  this 
is  tacked  on  to  ' AzlyyiXacy  so  that  we  hav^  h»Tc  an  actual  m- 
.*>tance  of  a  !oni»  articli;,  at  llie  hea<i  of  which  stands  a  word, 
that  is  never  again  mentioned,  nor  any  where  explained.  All 
tiiis  is  perfectly  inexc  u>ahle.  If  the  editors  thought  it  neccs- 
f^ary  to  make  atiditions  to  llu  ir  former  observations,  they  ou;;bt 
to  li'tivf:  reserved  tiicm  for  an  a])p€udix^  and  uot  lo  have  foisted 
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tbeni  ill  under  wonls,  with  wliicli  lliev  Ikivi^  not  the  remotest 
connexion;  anil  in  places,  where  no  student  would  think  of 
lookiui^  tor  them.  The  Thesaurus  is  a  hook  not  to  be  read 
ihroutih,  but  to  be  consulted  as  occasion  requires ;  and  one  in- 
dispetjsable  re(juisite  is,  that  wny  tiling;  shouhl  be  in  it*  pro- 
per place,  rhis  rule  18  altogether  nejilected  by  the  present 
editors;  nothing  can  be  more  {lisorderly  or  irregular  than  the 
wav  in  which  their  information  is  thrown  together;  th«ibi|okU 
a  perfect  chaos,  a  hodge-podge  (  vf  GiTrk. 

11)^  t'ditorH  arc  generally  very  unfortunate  m  l\iv\r  attenipl?*  to 
e.vphuii  Greek  plnases  by  correspondinf;  l-^nglish  terms.  I'or  iu- 
:»tance,  in  page  JiO*),  we  have  a  pnssaj^e  from  Aristophanes,  Lys. 

>.jtp€iv,  where  they  observe,  Ant^lice  di.xeris,  To  i  uinmund  my 
bt'st  scrviceSf  svhirh  is  totally  unlikt  the  real  meaning  of  'ExayyeX- 
kiiv.  In  page  v)ij4.  the  words  of  "^1  liu(  ydi(les,  o-rpartrity  tjrayyeXAoJi/ 
mb;  ^•jixfxay^ov^f  are  rendered,  Ord>:ruf<r  uHicsy  in  conformity  to 
tnniies,  (ii  I  'iini/sli  the  necessart/  siippiics,  instead  of  giving  notice 
to  the  (lUivs  l<i  !  urnish  their  (jualit  of  troops. 

Id  p.  '♦^il.  we  have  the  following  letuark.    *  Thucyd.  viii.  10. 

edtmpcuv     avra.'    *  Hoc  V  alla  et  Port,  referunt  ad  xa'^Icrfiaia,  et 
sic  Schol.  Cod.  Casii.  (pu  mi  hiec  verba  adnotat,  ai  <riroySai 
Zr^Xo'.'OTt.    Steph.  et  Acacius  ad  ol  '  ASijvaio*,  et  Steph.  vertit,  De- 
niuuiatnm  vel  indiciuni  erat  Atheniensibus,  ui  adesseut.*  Duker, 
Utro  nuiilo  verba  acceperis,  parum  refert :  ai  <jTiovlu\  lir^yy^X- 
Sr<rav,  The  clUIh uLiun  of  the  fesliiul  had  been  fonnallii  pro- 
cltiLinuij   ol  *AS)jva7oj  s'nr,yy'eKh^<jo(,Vf  The  Alhviunns  had  been 
summoned  to  attend.'   (x\  o-ttovIuI  cannot  mean  '  the  celebration  of 
the  festival',  but  *  the  truce*,  which  sense  of  the  passage  the 
editors  entirely  overlook  in  their  version ;  and  as  to  their  |>an/OT 
rej  t  rij  the  truth  is  that  it  does  matter  a  great  deal ;  their  tirst  in- 
terpretation cannot  be  true;  for  if  the  verb  had  been  referred  to 
Ta^ la-Qfj^ia,  it  would  have  been  in  the  singular,  as  in  the  first  part 
of  the  sentence,  roi  ''Mfna  iyiywr^    ixtiyyi>Sr^  yap, 
Tliese  inadveitenciesy  which  we  are  willmg  to  ascribe  to  haste^ 
occur  within  the  first  few  pages  which  we  chanced  to  open.  Pro- 
bably the  proportiOD  may  be  less  in  the  foUowifig  numbers ;  in- 
deed it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  editors  should  not  inqirove  as 
they  proceed:  but  the  want  of  care  and  conuderatioo  which  is 
observable  in  the  first  numbersy  is  sufficient  to  detract  ver^  ma- 
terially from  the  value  and  utility  of  the  entire  work,  even  if  the 
remaining  portion  of  it  should  be  executed  with  greater  skill  and 
accuracy*  Of  its  most  important  defects  we  have  produced  only 
a  very  km  specimens ^  but  we  can  assure  onr  readers  that,  upon 
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inspcctii^  the  work  iUeif,  they  will  find  all  these  Mtctm  eikliag 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  even  our  aiiiiiiadveivioaa  nng^t  lead 
them  to  suppose. 

We  have  been  sbicerely  unwilling  to  dwell  wkh  uunutenen 
upon  the  failure  of  an  undertaklDg,  the  arduooMess  of  whidi  can 
be  appreciated  only  by  a  few :  but  we  are  compelled  to  obaeife^ 
that  in  proportion  to  its  difficulty  Che  caution  and  dilige&ce  of 
the  editors  ought  to  have  been  great  and  esemplafy :  and  consi* 
derinj^  the  probable  extent  of  the  work,  its  expensiveneESy  and  the 
certainty  of  its  precluding  any  other  attempt  to  publish  m  iaii» 
proved  Thesaurus,  we  think  that  they  were  bound  in  honour  and 
justice  to  spare  no  expense  of  time  and  labour,  which  migfal 
enable  them  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  sub- 
scribers and  the  public.    To  this  end  it  was  undoubtedly  tbiir 
duty,  to  mark  out  for  themselves  a  well  defined  and  intelligible 
plan  of  proceedmg;  to  submit  it  to  the  learned  world  for  thar 
approbation  or  correction^  with  a  specimen  of  the  eiecvtioB; 
to  collect  their  materials  beforehand ;  to  select,  to  iiieoqpofale^ 
and  to  arrange,  omitting  whatever  was  superfluous;  to  study  ths 
utmost  possible  conciseness,  precision^  and  distinctness;  aefveris 
distract  or  to  perplex  the  mind  of  the  student  by  a  tissue  of  iire- 
Icvant  and  incoherent  remarks,  nor  b^  an  enunieratioQ  of  dmm* 
dant  opinions ;  but  to  present  him  with  information  at  once  deci> 
sive  and  satisfactory,  in  the  most  compendious  form,  with  desr 
feferences  to  the  sources  from  which  it  was  derived.    We  are  aomry 
to  observe,  that  the  mode  of  proceeding,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  present  editors,  is  the  very  reverse  of  all  this.   Tbe ir  plan 
seems  to  have  been,  lh>m  tlie  v(  ry  first,  uncertain  and  undeiwed; 
the  oudines  of  it  were  never  laid  before  the  public ;  the  materialfl 
seem  to  be  collected  as  tliey  proceed,  and  to  be  thrown  together 
without  the  least  Tegard  for  arrangenu  nt  or  perspicuity;  inso- 
much that  it  is  frequently  necessaiy  to  hunt  in  three  or  four  di^ 
ferent  places  for  information  respecting  n  single  word ;  wiiiley  om 
the  other  hand,  a  discussion  on  one  word  is  made  to  embraca  dis- 
sertations on  twenty  or  thirty  other  words ;  there  are  no  traces  of 
an  attempt  at  selection;  notiiing  is  omitted,  nothing  ts  abridged 
nor  epitomized,  con(  iseiie!;s  is  lost  sight  of,  indistuicfnesa  and 
confusion  pervade  the  whole  work.   All  this  is  the  more  to  be  ie* 
gretted,  b(  cause  the  editors  nre  by  no  means  wanting  in  cnicKlMS^ 
nor  deficient  in  materials  fctr  this  great  undertaking;  these  indeed 
they  possess  in  such  abundance,  that  with  nn  ordmai^  shnt«  ef 
discretion,  and  judgment,  and  patience,  they  might  have  cnv* 
structed  a  Thesaurus,  which  should  have  been,  what  the  ptcacat 
never  can  be,  a  complete  and  systematic  body  of  phiolDg;y,  a 
welUfomished  storehouse  of  sound  criticism,  and  of  ndnabic 
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fomnatioo  upon  every  subject  connected  with  Greek  literature. 
As  it  isy  they  have  thrown  together  brick  and  stone,  marble  and 
rubbish,  in  a  kind  of  Cyclopean  masonry,  without  cement  or 
clampy  massive  indeed  and  ponderous,  but  unsliaped  and  inele- 
gant ;  a  striking  mtmument  of  ill-directed  labour,  but  unservka^ 
able  for  the  purposes  of  common  life. 

We  must  not  omit  to  remark,  that  the  editors  manifest  a  com-' 
mcndable  impartiality  in  their  quotations  from  contemporary 
scholars,  although  they  are  disposed  to  speak  in  somewhat  exalt- 
ed terms  of  their  own  decrees.  Mr.  £.  tl.  Barker  is  generally 
understood  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  tlie  sole,  conductor  of  the  pre- 
sent work;  and  we  could  therefore  have  dispensed  with  such  ex- 
pressions as  *■  vide  omnino  nos  in  Classical  Recreatiom^ — ^  llectf^ 
£.  U .  Barker  in  Epistolu  Critica  ad  Thomam  Guisford,* — '  Errnsse 
virtini  dnctis<?}mum  ostendit  £.  H*  Barker/-*-' Poisoni  eirorem 
notavit  E.  H.  Barker.' 

Oar  general  opinion  of  the  new  Thesaurus  may  be  collected 
from  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  length  of  which  is  only  to  be  jusr 
tiiied  by  the  consideration,  that  the  reputation  of  our  country  for 
classical  learning  is  materially  involved  in  this  great  undertaking: 
a  still  more  important  consideration  is,  that  it  effectually  pre* 
eludes  all  hope  of  a  more  perfect  and  useful  I'hesaurus.  New 
editions  of  Stephens  had  been  for  some  years  preparing  in  Ger* 
loany  and  France,  which  have  since  been  relinquished;  and  the 
auUerials  collected  for  them  poured,  as  Mr.  Dibdin  elegantly  es« 
presses  it,  in  his  Bibliomania^ '  almost  voluntarily,  as  well  as  abso- 
lutely, into  the  capacious  reservoir  of  A.J.  Valpy.'    The  present 
editors  have  spared  no  expense;  their  research  has  been  indefa- 
tigable, and  their  own  reading  very  extensive;  but  they  should 
liave  taken  time  and  advice.    We  arc  told  that  *  they  have,  for  their 
director  and  guide,  the  first  and  most  accomplished  scholar  iu  the 
kingdom.'   1  hat  the  eminent  scholar,  here  alluded  to,  was  con* 
staked  in  the  first  instancey  and  gave  his  sanction  to  the  under** 
takinsr,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt ;  but  we  venture  to  assert^ 
from  the  opinion  whiph  we  entertain  of  his  profound  iearuing  and 
diieliead  judgment,  that  he  neither  does  nor  can  approve  of  tite 
execution  of  the  work.    It  is  quite  clear  that  he  is  neither  thei^ 
director  nor  their  i^uide,  because  Mr.  X^arker  himself  acknow  ledges 
tihftttlie  work  is  '  autoschediastic/  and  that  he  has  not  time  to  re< 
vine  even  his  own  observations.    Mr.  Dibdin,  with  his  usual 
Micity  of  phrase^  talks  of  the  editors,  as  having  ^entrusted  to  tlujir 
mmduet  a  tnonumeotmore  lasting  thau  brass:'  more  lasting  indeed 
it  IB  likely  to  he,  as  we  have  already  shown ;  and  we  should  not  be 
aurpraed  if  it  w  ere  to  outlast  not  only  the  brass,  but  the  goid^ 
«»  weU  as  the  lives  of  the  subscribers. 
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The  execution  of  the  work,  in  poini  of  typography,  \n  uponfbe 
mfhoh  deserving  of  praise;  and  does  credit  to  Mr.  Valpy's  accii« 
racy,  and  to  the  care  of  the  corrector ;  the  printing  from  so  miny 
different  MSS  and  scraps  of  paper  must  be  verj  trying  to  the 
pmlience  and  skill  of  the  compositor  and  reviser. 

The  nuignitude  of  the  present  work  forbids  us  to  hope  fort 
more  nccmtite  and  useful  Thesaurus  of  the  Greek  language.  It 
would  be  vain  to  expect  an  equal  number  of  subscribers  to  any 
similar  undeitakiiii:.  But  what  wc  do  hope  to  see  executed  is,  a 
copious  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  alphabetically  arranged,  after 
tlie  plan  of  Schneider's  book>  which  we  have  more  than  once  Tf- 
i\  nvi\  to;  but  on  a  more  extended  scale.  A  great  deal  of  ifae 
difficulty^  which  the  Greek  language  presents  to  the  yonthlal  stu- 
dent, is  to  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  the  best  dic- 
tionaries, and  most  of  the  best  grammars  being  written  in  Latia; 
a  language,  into  which  it  is  impossible  to  transfuse  the  spirit,  or 
the  idiomaticpeculiaritiesof  the  Grreek;  and  in  itself  more  difficvk 
of  acquifemeut.  With  respect  to  grammars,  we  hu?e  no  longer 
any  reason  to  complain,  while  we  possess,  in  otir  vernacular  tongue, 
the  veiy  useful  Greek  grammar  of  Dr.  Valpy,  and  the  mom 
copious  and  elaborate  peiformance  of  Mattbitt.  A  Lexicon,  such 
as  we  have  described,  was  undertaken  by  a  gentleman,  whose 
promise  of  literary  eicellence  was  cut  oif  by  an  early  death. 

We  have  been  informed  that  a  similar  work  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  author  of  a  Greek  grammar,  which  he  was  pleased  to  term 
philnov/ticaif  but  which  undoubtedly  was  not  pbilologkai;  and 
unless  he  has  greatly  improved  in  his  perception  of  the  genras  of 
the  language,  and  in  his  acquaintance  with  its  writers,  we  augur 
but  little  good  of  his  cnterprize. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  editors  of  this  enlarged  I'hesaurus,  w« 
once  more  assure  them,  that  we  have  great  respect  for  their  Ml, 
perseverance,  and  research,  but  little  or  n6nefor  their  judgment 
or  taste.  We  have  selected  for  reprehension  only  the  m09X  pro* 
minent  defects  of  the  work;  and  how  little  soever  they  may  leMP 
the  impartiality  of  criticism,  ^et  if  the  effect  of  these  itsmaila 
should  be  to  make  them  exercise  a  sounder  discretion,  a  maturer 
deliberation,  a  more  discriminating  judgment,  we  shall  have  de- 
served well,  not  only  of  the  eleven  hundred  subscribers,  bift,  as*fcr 
as  their  reputation  is  concerned,  of  the  editors  themselves; 


Art.  III. — 1.  Dictitmitaire  Infernal;  ou  Reeherches  et  Anec- 
data  sttr  le$  Dhnons,  /e$  EspritSy  lu  FantSmeSf  let  Specirett  Us 
Revemns,  les  Loufhgnroux,  la  Pomdhy  les  Sorciers,  In  Sah^ 
bal9,  (0$  Magiciens,  its  Salamandres,  ks  Sylpka,  les  Gmmn^ 
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in  Vmom^  les  Souges,  les  Protligesy  hs  Charmu^  let  MaUfices, 
ia  SeenU  mtrvalUux^  its  Taiismaus,  4c .  S^c.        Fnr  J «  A.  S. 
Colm  de  Plaocy.  2  vols.  Paru,  1818. 
Uutmn  de  la  Magie  en  France  depuu  h  commencement  de-la 
Manarchie,jusqu*d  not  Jours,   Far  M.  Jules  Garinet.  Pans.* 
1819* 

3.  Dmndte  Folkeiagn,  tamledt  of  J.  M.  Thiele.  CopatlMgm, 
18IS. 

4.  DeuUehe  Sagenf  Kerausgegehen  von  den  Bmdem  GriMim. 
ft  volt.   Berlin.    1 8 16^18. 

6.  Dee  Deutuhen  Mitielaiter$f  Foihgkmben  und  Heroemagen^ 

von  Li.  F.  von  Dobeneck.    Berlin.  1815. 
€.  Tmiee  of  the  Dead,  prineipaify  Trantlattd  from  the  French. 

rpALES  of  supernatural  agency  are  not  read  to  full  advantage 
except  in  tiie  authors  by  whom  thi^  are  6rst  recorddl. 
When  treated  by  modems^  much  of  their  original  character  must 
neoeaaarily  evaporate ;  like  tombs,  which  lose  tlieir  venerable  sane-* 
ticy  when  removed  from  the  aisles  of  a  cathedral,  and  exposed  in  a 
muaeam.  We  reason  where  the  writers  of  former  days  believed, 
and  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  riveted  by  the  earnestness  of  their 
aednlity.  Besides  whtch,  the  very  outward  appearance  of  their 
vohimea  diffuses  a  quiet  charm.  Before  us  is  now  lynig  the  *  Malleus 
MaMcarum^'as  printed  on  the  eve  of  Saint  Katharine,  Queen,  Vir- 
gin and  Mar^r,  in  the  last  decennary  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  the 
■mIIow  tint  of  its  pages,  the  full  glossy  black  letter,  the  miniated 
capitals,  the  musky  odour  of  the  binding,  all  contribute  to  banish 
the  present  busy  world,  and  to  revive  the  recollectiou  of  the  monastic 
libraiy  from  whence  it  has  wandered.  And  once  within  tiie  clois*- 
tered  precinct,  we  are  reluctant  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  that  grave 
friar,  the  venerable  Henry  Institor,  seated  at  his  desk  in  the  sunny 
ociely  and  devoutly  employed  in  describing  the  terrific  Sabbath  of 
Satan  and  the  nocturnal  flights  and  orgies  of  bis  wotshippers. 

Monsieur  Colin  de  Plancy,  who  is  insensible  to  these  assoct- 
aiions*  lias  no  respect  for  preceding;  demonologists.  '  The  greater 
part  of  the  works,'  be  says,  *  which  have  hitherto  been  composed 
upon  superstitions,  are  only  ridiculous  heaps  of  folly,  or  imperfect 
compilations,  or  cold  and  imperfect  discussions:*  and  with  true 
French  emphasis  he  proceeds  to  boast,  that  in  tlie  work  before  us 
— *  il  b*est  propose  d  epargner  au  lecteur  la  peine  de  fcuilleter  des 
milliers  de  volumes/ — Monsieur  Colin,  however,  does  not  make 
<food  the  promises  held  forth  either  in  his  preface  or  in  his  diffuse 
title-pa<ve,  at  least  his  compilation  contains  a  great  deal  of  spurious 
lore  which  is  sadly  calculated  to  deceive  tlie  student  of  the  nccnlt 
»cience«.  Wo  nre  ([tntc  sure  that  the  most  attentive  peruMil  of  the 
*•  in£eriHi(  DicUouary*  will  never  enable  any  philomath,  however  ?n- 
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telli^ciit  nnd  well-starred  lie  may  be,  to  ttikit  a  bachelors  de^fie  in 
the  Black  Art  at  Bom  Daniel  College,  or  to  |lut  kis  soul  in  peiiiiD 
the  fur-faroed  caverns  of  Toledo. 

MoDtieur  Juks  Garmet  intimates  that  his  work  bas  peculiir 
claims  on  tlic  jMiblic  attention,  '  the  moment/ -as  he  says,  '  betii|f  ar- 
rived wben  all  ^Ise  doctrines,  both  in  religion  and  in  politics,  must 
give  way  to  truth.*   M.  Jules  says  a  good  wofd  in  favour  •f  M. 
Colin,  whose  Dictionary,  according  to  him, '  comes  reconiAiendcd 
by  the  purity  of  the  views,  and  the  czlensivo  researches  of  (ks 
writer '  but  being  compelled  to  compress  every  tbing  relating  ts 
inferiial  intercourse  within  two  volumes,  he  has  only  treated  the 
subject  in  a  cursory  .way.'   '  Hiis  deliciency says  M.  J  ulea,  *  I  is- 
tend  to  supply,  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  France/    But  be  b  some* 
what  more  faulty  than  his  predecessor ;  for  under  the  t^le  of  tk 
'  History  of  Magic/  be  has  only  given  a  loose  outline  of  the  histofj 
of  w  itchcraft,  thus  confounding  two  binncbes  of  the  profesm^ 
M  hich,  as  every  tyro  knows,  are  essentially  distinct  from  each  other. 
The  two  German  books  are  more  instructive.  M .  Dobeneck  is  difi- 
gent  and  excursivot  though  not  critical.   With  the  literary  character 
of  Messrs.  Grinmi,  our  readers  are  already  in  some  measure  ac- 
quainted :  it  will  be  easily  anticipated  that  their  work  is  of  a 
ferent  description,  and  that  a  collection  of  tales  of  popular  supersti- 
tion, which  owes  its  origin  to  their  researches,  cannot  fail  to  be  solid 
and  trust-worthy.   They  have,  however,  thought  tit  to  confine  Ihoaa- 
aelvea  to  the  text  of  the  legendary  storiea  selected  by  them;  and,  ia 
our  great  regret,  thoae  illustrations  aw  not  added  which  their  exten- 
aire leamiag  qupJiBes  them  to  bestow  upon  the  *  Deutsche  Ssfpesi' 
or  traditions  of  the  ancient  Germans.   The  third  of  the  works  etiu* 
nicruted  in  the  title  of  this  Article  is  compiled  after  the  model  fuTr 
nished  by  idessn.  Grimm,   It  is  a  collection  of  Danish  popukr 
<traditioQS|  new  and  sufficiently  interesting.    M.  Tliieky  therefore^ 
deserves  our  thanks  for  this  contribution  from  Scandinavia.  Aikl» 
the  Tales  of  the  Dead,  we  must  remark  that,  besides  the  tiw- 
lations,  it  contains  oue  originaFstOfy,  so  well  told,  that  we  hope  ihi 
Um  writer  will  employ  her  leisuie  oo  the  achiefemcnts  of  our  o«M 
country  ghosts  instead  of  presenting  us  with  alien  specliea. 

When  the  fables  of  popular  superstition  are  contemplated  \k 
detail,  we  discover  a  singular  degree  of  uniformity  in  tliat  rcalns 
wherain  post  diveraily  might  be  expected,  in  the  ideal  weeidi 
Imagination  seems  to  possess  a  boundless  power  of  creadoii  and 
combkmtion;  and  yet  the  beings  which  have  tbair  eaistfiace  oaifp 
an  fancy,  when  freely  called  into  action,  in  every  cliosnlA  and 
every  age,  betray  so  close  an  affinity  to  one  another,  that  it  is  aeiradif 
possible  to  avoid  admitting  that  ima§^tion  had  little  ahare  m 
giving  them  their  shape  and  f6rm«  Their  attributes  and  diaittaf 
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we  iiymed  1>y  lokm  proving  tint  they  retuited  father  frcmi  e 
ancoeanoB  of  doctrinea^  than  from  inventioix;  that  th«^  were  traili* 
tive,  aiid  n€»t  erbitniy*  The  vague  credulity  of  the  peasant  agreea 
with  the  aystenattc  mythology  of  the  aagea  of  |A*im«sval  timea. 
Nndons  whom  the  ocean  separatea^  are  united  by  their  deluaiona. 
Hie  vUh^e  goasip  recogniatea,  tliough  in  ignonuice^y  the  divinitiea 
of  claaakal  anti^oilyy  aod  the  Hamadryads  of  Greece  and  the 
Ebes  of  Scandinavia  join  the  pbantonu  who  awarm  around  us 
when,  under  the  guidance  of  the  wizzard,  we  enter  that  gloomy 
deUi*- 

■  *  where  the  sad  mandrake  grows 

Whose  groans  are  deathful,  the  dead-numbing  uigbtsliadci 
The  stupifyiiig  hemlock,  adders  tongue, 
And  roarlagan. — The  shrieks  of  luckless  owls, 
We  hear,  and  croaking  night-crows  in  the  air ;  / 
Green-bellied  snakes,  blue  fire-drakes  in  the  sky, 
And  giddy  flitttr-niice  with  leather  wings, 
And  scaly  beetles  with  their  habergeons 
That  make  a  humming  murmur  as  they  fly. 
There  in  the  stocks  of  trees  white  fays  do  dwell,  < 
And  spaa-long  elves  that  dance  about  a  pool 
"With  each  a  little  changeling  in  their  arms: 
The  airy  spirits  play  with  failing  stars,  > 
And  mount  the  sphere  of  fire.* 

Anndat  the  evaneacent  groups  whose  reyela  are  embodied  in  the 
nob1«  Bnea  of  the  moral  dramatiat,  the  Fairies  are  the  moat  poetical 
and  the  moat  potent;  and  many  theones  respecting  their  origin  have 
been  founded  on  their  names.  Morgain  la  fiiy  haa  been  readily 
idaniified  with  Meigtan  Peri.  We  may,  however,  be  allowed  to 
ofaeerve^  that  argumenta  drawn  from  aimilarity  of  aound  are  fro* 
quently  convincing  without  being  conclusive.  The  romance  of 
Muffin  deacribea  Morgain  as  a  brunette ;  in  spite,  however,  of  thia 
vvMRable  authority,  the  fairy  dame  ia  evidently  Mor-Gnyim,  tha 
wliiau  damaely  corresponding  with  the  white  women  of  gbeatiy  me* 
Mfy^  «Ad  a  trae-bom  child  o  f  the  Cymiy  •  It  ia  not  our  wiah  to  dia» 
pMa  aUiottt  words :  we  merely  object  to  the  infeveneea  drawn  kam- 
hh  coiocidencey  which,  united  to  others  of  the  same  class,  aeem 
0  teM  givm  some  plausibility  to  the  supposition  that  the  character 

ihtf  foary  has  arisen  from  the  amalgamation  of  HomaUy  Celtic, 
SofftBCy  and  Oriental  m3rthology.  We  are  loth  to  dissent  from  an 
f>incMa  which  haa  been  advocated  by  that  mighty  master,  Walter 
lODfi;  iMt  the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  the  truth.  The  at« 
HkmaiM  have  been  diaperaed  and  not  collected.  Fables  have  radi* 
ltd  #om  a  eommoa  centre,  and  their  universal  consent  doea  not 
save  <bcir  eabseqaent  reaction  upon  each  otherilmt  their  common 
efimteiMi  Iron  a  common  origin. 
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'  In  all  discussions  connected  with  etlmogmphy  great  confusion 
iias  arisen  from  the  employment  of  the  terms  'Northern  md 
Emrcpean^  Oriental  and  Asiatic,  Whatever  geographers  may  aaj, 
the  inland  line  of  demarcation  between  Europe  and  Asia  is  as 
purely  gratuitous  as  the  division  between  the  East  and  West 
Ridings  of  Yorkshire^  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  genersli-  i 
zations  resulting  from  the  usual  practice  of  classing  nations  as 
Europeans  and  Asiatics^  and  then  placing  them  in  apposition  or  in 
opposition^  is  equally  unfounded.  Denominations  so  applied  add 
to  the  embarrassment  inseparable  from  the  synthetical  history  of 
nations;  they  should  be  discarded  from  our  books;  man  must  be 
classed  according  to  his  blood,  and  not  according  to  bis  habitat. 
But  even  these  dassifications,  which  are  conformable  to  the  van-  j 
eties  into  which  the  human  race  has  been  moulded  by  nature,  mg  ' 
tend  to  confuse  our  investigations  if  insisted  upon  too  rigidly.  We 
must  not  foiget  that  there  was  a  time  when  all  mankind  s|>uke  one 
tongue  and  were  gathered  toother  as  one  family;  nor  docs  it  matter 
whether  we  seek  their  or^mal  seat  in  the  plains  of  Shtnnri  or  m 
the  mythic  regions  of  the  snow- clad  Caucasus. 

Mythology  has  not  been  diffused  from  nation  to  nation,  but  all 
nations  have  derived  their  belief  from  one  primitive  system.    It  is 
with  fable  a»  with  language.    The  dialects  of  the  Hindoo,  tiie 
Gothic  and  the  Peiasgic  tribes  betray  a  constant  a^ity,  but  the? 
did  not  interchange  their  nomenclatures.  Neither  did  one  tribe  bor- 
row the  religious  tictions  of  the  other.    Each  retained  a  modification 
of  the  belief  of  the  parent  stock,    llie  Dewtas  of  Meni,  tbe  war-* 
like  forms  of  Aagard,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Olympus,  aU  emaaaled  ' 
from  the  thrones  and  powers  which  had  been  worshipped  by  one 
mighty  and  energetic  race. — Sabaism  announced  itself  in  another 
mode.  But  all  mythology  has  been  governed  by  n  uni  form  principle, 
pervading  its  creations  with  plastic  energy,  and  giving  an  unaU 
tering  and  unalterable  semblance  of  consistency  to  the  successive 
developments  of  error.   Divested  of  its  mythic  or  poetic  gnrb,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  creative  power  is  the  doctrine  of  fatatiry. 
Oppressed  by  the  wretchedness  ot  its  nature,  without  some  in^liblc 
puide,  the  human  mind  shrinks  from  contemplation,  and  cowers  In 
Its  own  imbecility ;  it  reposes  in  the  belief  of  prcdestinattoo,  whicfa 
enables  us  to  bear  up  against  every  misery,  and  solves  tlu'^L  nwM 
doubts  which  are  scarcely  less  tolerable  than  miscrv. — The  Gev- 
dian  knot  is  cut,  and  the  web  is  unravelled,  when  all  things  ate 
seen  subordinate  to  Fate,  to  that  stern  power,  which  restrains  ^ 
active  intelligences  of  good  and  evil,  dooming  the  universe  of  tfjUt 
and  of  matter  to  l>e  the  battle-field  of  endless  strife  between  ihn 
light  and  the  darkness. — Whether  the  rites  of  the  *  fnUe  religiM 
full  of  pomp  and  gold'  have  been  solemnized  in  the  sculptured  c»- 
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vera  or  in  the  resplendent  temple,  in  the  shade  of  the  forett^  or  oit 
the  suamit  of  the  rooontain,  still  the  same  lesson  has  been  t8^g|hl« 
Men  and  Gods  vainly  struggle  to  free  themselves  from  the  adamant 
'tine  bonds  of  destiny.  The  oracle  or  the  omen  which  declares  the 
impending  evil,  affords  no  method  of  averting  it^  All  insight  \nt6 
futurity  proves  a  curse  to  those  on  whom  the  power  descends^  We 
Iiear  the  warning  which  we  cannot  obey .  The  gleam  of  light  whicfa 
radiates  athwart  the  abyss  only  increases  its  horror^  No  gift  which 
the  favouring  intelligence  strives  to  bestow  upon  a  mortal  can  be  re^ 
ceived  without  an  admixture  of  evil,  from  which  the  powerful  spirit 
of  beneficence  cannot  defend  it ;  but  neither  can  the  malice  of  the 
eternal  enen)jr  prevail  and  triumph;  it  may  scatfa  but  not  consume. 

Upon  fatalitv  and  the  tenet  of  conflicting  power»  popular  my- 
tliology  is  wholly  founded,  the  basis  Veappears  in  (  very  trivial  tale 
of  supernatural  agency,  and  the  gossip  sitting  in  the  chimney  nook 
is  embued  with  all  the  wisdom  of  the  hierophants  of  Greece,  or 
the  magi  of  Persia.  As  the  destroying  principle  appears  more 
active  in  this  lower  world,  Oromanes  has  prevailed  in  popular  belief. 
Orb  is  involved  in  orb,  the  multiplied  reflexions  become  fainter 
nnd  fainter,  the  strange  and  fantustic  forms  are  variously  tinted  and 
refnictedy  some  are  bright  and  glorious  as  the  rainbow,  others  sha- 
dowy and  grey,  yet  all  turn  unto  the  central  image,  the  peraonificiK 
tion  of  the  principle  of  Evil. 

The  legendary  Satan  is  a  being  wholly  distinct  from  the  theolo- 
gical Lucifer.    He  is  never  ennobled  by  the  sullen  dignity  of  the 
ralJen  ai^l.    No  traces  of  celestial  origin  are  to  be  discerned  on  hia 
brow.    He  is  not  a  rebellious  Mon  who  once  was  clothed  in  radi- 
ance.   But  he  is  the  Ficiul,  the  Enemy,  evil  from  all  time  past  in  bis 
very  essence,  foul  and  degraded,  cowardly  and  impure;  his  rage 
is  oftenest  impotent,  unless  hb  cunning  can  assist  his* power.  He 
cwches  flight  rather  tlum  fear.    Hence,  wild  caprice  and  ludicrous 
nudBce  are  his  popular  characteristics;  they  render  him  familiar,  and 
dbkmish  the  awe  inspired  by  his  name ;  and  these  playfid  elements 
cnler  into  all  the  gliost  and  goblin  combinations  of  the  evil  princi« 
pie.    More,  tlie  platonist,  did  not  perceive  the  psycological  fltness 
of  these  attributes,  nnd  he  waa  greatly  annoyed  in  his  lucubrations 
by  the  uncouth  oddity  of  the  ptanlcs  ascribed  to  goblins  and  elves ; 
tfiey  discomposed  the  gravity  of  his  arguments,  and  in  order  to 
meet  the  objections  of  such  reasoners  as  might  venture  to  suspect 
tiiat  merriment  and  waggery  degraded  a  spiritual  bci:^^:,  he  sturdily 
joaintains  that  '  there  are  as  great  fools  in  the  body  us  there  arc  out 
0#it/  He  Nvould  not  observe  that  the  mythological  portrait  was  cou- 
^iCeot  in  it«  features.    I^aughter  is  foreign  to  the  serenity  of  benefl- 
c<etice.    Angels  may  weep,  but  they  wouhl  forfeit  their  essence  were 
tb«y  to  laugh.    Mirth,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  consort  ol  concealed 
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fl^ite^  a!i4  if  not  invariably  wicked  or  mischievous,  )tl  al\\  ays  blend- 
ing iistif  readily  with  wickedness  and  mischief.  Sport,  even  when 
intended  to  innocent,  degrades  iLs  object;  though  the  be^t  and 
wisest  ot  lis  caiuioL  always  rc^^iisl  ihe  temj>lation  ul  deriving  pleasure 
from  ibii  pains  wliicli  we  inBict  npon  our  lellow-creaturcs  by  utnus- 
iug  ourselves  Willi  iLeir  ueakiKss.  I  roin  tbis  alliance  betweeu 
laughtei  and  nKiliee  arose  Uie  barleiit|ue  niahgnants  whom  the  my 
thologisrs  lia\e  placed  ainongst  the  deities.  Such  is  Uie  Monius 
of  tlie  Gjeeks,  and  his  coiHilerpai I  J.oki,  llie  ailendaiU  of  the  ban- 
quets of  \  alhalla.  And  tiie  same  idea  agaiu  ihc  5ubbLauce  ol  the 
Vice  ot  the  ancient  allegorical  drama. 

Li|ually  diauiatic  and  poetical  is  the  part  allotted  to  Salan  in 
those  ancient  romances  ot'  religion,  the  Lives  of  the  Saints :  he  is  the 
main  motive  of  the  action  ol  the  narrative,  to  which  his  agency  gives 
fulness  and  effect.  But  in  the  conception  of  the  legendary  Satan, 
•the  belief  in  his  might  melts  into  the  ideality  of  his  character. 
Amidst  clouds  of  infernal  vapour,  hedevelopes  his  form,  half  niil- 
kgory  and  half  with  spiritual  reality: — and  his  horns,  his  tail,  hii 
saucer  eyes,  his  claws,  his  taunts,  his  wiles, his  malice,  ail  be  ar  wit- 
ness to  the  simultaneoiia  yet  contradictory  impressions  to  w  hieii  iLe 
bagiologist  is  compelled  to  yield.  This  confusion  is  very  api^jrent 
iu  the  demons  introduced  by  St.  Gregory  in  his  Life  of  St.  iiene- 
diet.  A  poet  would  mtintain  that  they  are  employed  merely  as 
jnacbinery  to  carry  on  the  holy  epic.  A  monk  nuist  bebere  in 
them  more  strongly  then  ui  the  gospel. 

When  the  saint  wis  once  saying  his  prayers  in  the  oratory  of  St. 
John,  on  Monte  CatiDO»  he  taw  Uie  Devil  in  the  shape  of  a  horse- 
.dloctor,  but  with  ■  bom  in  one  hand  and  a  tether  in  the  other. 
Satan  spoke  civilly  to  St*  Benedict,  and  informed  him  that  be  was 
going  to  administer  a  drench  to  the  beasts  upon  two  legs,  the  fa- 
then  of  the  monastery.*   By  an  interpunctuation  the  te&t  has 
been  made  to  imfMirt  that  St*  Bennet  saw  the  Devil  in  the  more 
questionable  shene  of  a  doctor  of  physic^  riding,  as  doctors  w  ere 
immt  to  do  betoie  the  introduction  of  carriages,  upon  a  mule. 
This  bns  been  the  favourite  reading,  and  accordingly  when  the  dd 
painteritreatcrfthemiracley  thej[  usually  represented  the  DeyU  in 
.ibnregufaur  medical  costume,  with  a  urinal,  and  a  budget  full  of 
•  doctor  a  stuff  befabd  him.  It  is  bardly  necessary  to  observe,  ika 

T*'   — 

*  Qtiadam  die,  dam  ad  Beat!  Johannis  oral oriura  pergeret*  ei  antiqQiu  Bcadi  ia 

r>n1<>n)cdict  upecic  obvlam  tHctuw  est. — The  vulgar  rcidiiii^,  against  which  Ab&oC 
Angtrio  de  Nuce  exclaiiiM,  pMiiu  lite  pasMge  tbiu^ — ei  unuquua  liufttis  in  muiu.  twtiltc: 

•«pMitdbvitlB  fi«tiit  eiti^Tlibawj  \m  tlie  tttie  rewKtig,  (Mrtioularlv  if,  a*  ins  hosm 
conjectured,  the  dialogues  are  written  by  a  later  Cre^'ory.  And  after  all  the  mhAL 
i»  taken  from  the  l^^rtnd  of  Sainf  Mfliinius  in  which  it  is  found  n  arlv  in  ritp  utoc 
wc»rd&.    And  the  Devil  of  St.Meiaiuu»  iicknowledgedtbatbe  wualiooiiar  toaUwMU 

tmiA  par|»0)iea, 
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iht  Sdnt  M  not  jdlow  the  Detil  to  do  moch  mbcliief  in  lua  medi- 
cal capacity. 

ADOlfaer  ttme  a  complaint  was  made  to  St.  Benedict  respecting 
the  conduct  of «  monk  belonging  to  one  of  the  affiliated  mona^teriety 
who  would  not  or  could  not  pray  with  assiduity.   After  praying  n 

*  little  while,  he  used  to  walk  away  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  frater- 
f\\xy  at  their  devotions.  Benedict  ordered  him  to  be  brought  to 

*  Monte  Casino,  aud  when  the  monk,  as  usttal,  became  heartily  tired 
of  pnyer  and  prepared  to  go  out  of  the  oratory^  the  s&int  saw  u 
little  black  Devil  tugging  at  ihe  skirts  of  his  gown  as  hard  as  he 
could  pull,  and  leading  him  to  the  door.  '  See  ye  not  who  leadeth 
our  brother?*  quoth  St.  Benedict  to  Father  Maurtis  and  Pom*' 
peianus,  the  prior.  *  We  see  nought/  answered  they.  After  two 
days'  prayer,  Maurus,  who  was  in  training  to  be  a  saint,  was  able 
to  see  the  little  black  Devil  at  the  skirts  of  the  monk's  ^own  as 
cYt-arly  as  St.  Benedict  himself ;  but  the  imp  continued  invisible  to 
Ponipeianus.  On  the  third  day  St.  Benedict  followed  the  monk 
out  of  the  omtoiy  and  struck  him  witli  his  staff.  N  e  was  not  sparing, 
"Vi  e  may  suppose,  of  the  baculine  eiorcism,  for  after  it  had  been  ao- 
ministered,  the  monk,  as  we  are  told  by  St.  Gregory,  was  never 

*  more  infested  by  the  little  black  0evfl^  and  remained  always  steady 
at  his  prayers. 

A  inongst  the  innumerable  anecdotes  and  histories  of  the  Devil  in 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  some  are  more  ludicrous,  and,  if  posttble, 
more  trivial,  others  more  picturesque.  Saint  Anthony  saw  the 
Devil  with  his  head  towering  above  the  clouds,  and  stretching  out 
his  hands  to  intercept  the  souls  of  the  departed  in  their  flight 
to  heaven.  According  to  our  modes  of  thinking  we  should  be 
apt  to  consider  such  representations  merely  as  apologues.  Bui 
tbere  was  an  honest  confidence  in  the  actual  existence  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  devotional  romance.  The  hagiologist  told  his  tale  in 
rii|(ht  earnest:  he  was  teaching  matters  of  faith  and  edification:  and 
we  may  be  charitable  enough  to  believe  that  be  Was  persuaded  of 
ihe  truth  of  his  legendn.  Yet  the  dullest  piety  could  not  peruse 
fliem  without  an  obscure  though  indelible  sensation  of  the  affinity 

'l»^ween  allegorical  imagery,  and  these  supposed  approaches  of  the 
•iril  one.  Obedient  devotion  thus  struggled  against  the  reasoning 
Acuity,  which  felt  the  impersonality  of  the  personification,  yet 
lirithout  bein^  able  to  attain  either  vivid  belief  in  the  fiction,  or  a 

'  .^slcar  perception  of  its  non-entity.  Just  as  when  we  dream  between 
««tchliiiiieM  and  slumber;  we  are  conscious  that  the  sounds  which 
-«vc  iiear  and  the  sights  which  we  see  ori|pinate  wholly  from  the 

Jbiaiii,  but  our  reason  refuses  to  obey  our  judgment ;  and  we  can- 
mot  rouse  ourselves  and  think,  aud  shake  ov  the  delusion. 

Sometimes  the  Devil  is  a  thorough  monk^,  and  hU  aialice  is 

z  *l  metely 
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merely  playful.  Year  after  year  did  lie  lie  in  wait  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  the  piety  of  Saint  Gudula.  Manifold  were  the  assauhs 
to  which  her  virgin  frailty  was  exposed.  But  ail  were  vain.  At 
length  he  summoned  up  all  his  power  for  one  grand  effort.  It  was 
the  custonj  of  this  noble  and  pious  maiden  to  rise  at  cock-crosving, 
and  to  go  to  church  to  say  her  prayers,  her  dainsd  walkin*;  l>etore  her 

with  a  lantern.    What  did  the  ntithor  of  all  malice  now  do  ?  

he  put  out  the  candle!  The  Saint  set  it  a-lijiht  asain,  not  by  any 
vulgar  method,  hut  by  iicr  prayers.   And  this  is  her  blandard  miracle. 
The  relation  in  the  legend  is  a  wonderful  and  almost  unparalleled 
^pec^ncn  of  bombast  and  bathos,  and  as  such  we  p^ive  u  specimen 
of  it  below.*    The  Devil  also  appears  to  be  a  very  thoughtless  devil. 
Once,  whilst  St.  Maitni  was  ?avni|j;  mass,  St.  Rrilins,  whose  name 
hath  retainefl  a  place  in  tlu*  prolestanl  calendar,  oihciateti  as  deacon, 
and  bchnid  the  altar  lie  espied  tlie  Devil  busily  emj>loved  in  wriliiig 
down  on  a  slip  of  parciiment,  as  long  as  a  proctor's  bill,  ail  the  sins 
which  the  congregation  were  actually  commitlin^^.    Now  St.  Mar- 
tin's congreiraliou  were  any  thing  but  seriou'^ :  they  buzzed  and  gig- 
gled, a!i(l  the  men  looked  upwards,  and  liic  women  did  not  look 
down,  aiul  were  guilty  of  so  many  transgressions,  that  the  Devil  «oon 
lilled  one  whole  side  of  his  parchment  u  ith  short-hand  noit  s  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  was  forced  to  turn  it.    This  sitle  was  also  soon 
covered  with  writing:  the  Devil  was  now  in        perplexity;  h<: 
could  not  stomach  losing  a  sin,  he  could  not  tni^t  Ms  n;eniork,  and 
he  hud  no  more  parcinnent  about  him.    lie  iht  iejure  clenched  oik 
end  of  the  scroll  with  his  claws,  and  took  the  odur  btfwtt  ;i  his 
teeth,  and  pulled  it  as  hard  as  he  c«>u!d,  thiukiiiix  that  it  would 
stretch,    'ihc  unclaslic  material  ga\e  way  ami  broke:  He  was  not 
prepared  for  this;  so  his  heatl  tlew  back,  and  bu-iiped  a^aiii^l  the 
wall.    St.  Britius  w  as  wonderful  I  v  amused  by  the  DeviTs  di^a^ster, 
he  laughed  heartily,  and  incurred  the  momentary  displeasure  of  St 
Martin,  who  did  not  at  (irst  st  t  w  hat  w  as  iioing  forward.  St.  Uriuu* 
explained,  and  St.  Martin  took  care  to  iiujnnvi'  the  areidt nl  for  the 
(edification  of  his  hearers.    The  moral  is  not  lo  lur  jini|»«»M  ;  but  we 
(^uote  the  anecdote  as  an  exempUticatiou  of  tiie  stupidity  involved 

*  8mI  incitlft  Christi,  geuo  Bexo  prooimbens  sTCtiis  provolvrtur,  snrdido  polvere  cfin 
MIMfgitar,  MtitqiM  mmrmb  iMdullb  Doounuin  depfccatur,  ftliscaru,  inquien«,  O  Tkm, 

nK'i  laboris,  mi^^irre  mri,  qiialuquaii)  obslantibus  rcalibus  nici>  diju.i  ft  rriitlv.  tnfccn  6< 
tua  protccUuue  pra*»utiiciiii> ;  U^ut-os  in<:i(iiu(uri:i  disjice,  obKuritatia  ccnfrrae  rep«^ia 
tenwve ;  ittwnqoe  c«nd«lftm  icMcmdi  jube,  nwleat  inimlciif  de  ne.  Tu  comb  j»- 
vientis  plmnalb eincipttor,  nos  suh  laxo  horrihci  ngiis  jll^  ctpCaf,t«B  noitn  piM* 

rrddifiisti  iiberot.  Ol>«rcrok''tuir  llt<li  inj)t(ir  F  rtis,  nf  no>  patiaris  rursus  ^ubjarer*  rap>- 
tui  ^ij^^ioiiu  avuii.  Quid  iniiUu  mort-rr  Auiiutt  his  voti«  Dviu  Ucxt^r  ct  »ecuii<io  veisa 
pn^ptrat  M  tvo  uutti  micoeiiiA  lnceni&  fidelen  nmm  cotmborat.   Plus  soliio  nuomi 

vihrat  Ivchiius  radio;  aiieo  ut  cenit'n<»  iiluiu  vinn  jJlmtrari  sole  liova.  H>e  T-firt 

jpuffeU  uut  the*  candle,  aad  tltr  m  n  |niilcd  It  i!i  acniii.  .\r.d  sini^ular  fflatlwCBMC 
llic  Qiixttcla  tn  uliicti  m>  much  Uitcniai  aM«i  divine  machtncrj^  b  rmpio^cd. 

in 
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10  the  pomilar  allegory  of  Satan.  In  all  bis  dea1in|a  be  is  sure  to 
be  baffled  and  cbeated.  When  he  sues,  his  bill  is  dismissed,  6t  be 
18  nonsuited  and  sent  out  of  court  '  without  a  day/  with  bis  ears 
drooping  and  his  tail  clapped  betwixt  his  legs.  After  paying  a  fair 
market  price  for  the  body  and  soul  of  the  wizzard  be  b  sure  to  lose 
bis  bargain  from  the  equivocal  wording  of  the  covenant.*  And  at 
ibe  moment  tliat  be  is  agreeing  for  tlie  first  living  thin^  which  is 
to  pas$  over  the  bridge  which  he  has  built  over  the  yawnmg  chasm, 
the  freemason  joyfully  anticipates  the  disappointment  of  the  infernal 
workman,  uhen  compelled*  to  accept  the  worthless  animal  by 
which  the  literal  meaning  of  the  contract  is  to  be  satisfied. 

More  familiar  demons  are  such  as  are  enumerated  io  the  homely 
rhymes  oT  John  Hey  wood,  who  tells  us  that 

'  In  John  Milesius  any  man  may  read 
^  Of  divels  in  Sarmatia  honoured 
Ciill'd  KoTui  or  KoBALoi,  such  as  we 
Puns  and  Hobgobliks  call ;  tlieir  dwellings  be 
In  corners  of  old  honscs  leiist  frequented, 
Or  beneath  stacks     wood  ;  and  ihcs<'  convenled 
Make  fearful  noise  in  buuriesand  in  dairies, 
Rodin  Goodfellows  some,  some  call  them  FAiai£S« 
In  s(ditarie  rooms  these  uproais  keep, 
And  beat  at  doors  to  wake  men  iVom  their  sleep. 
Seeming  to  force  locks  be  they  ne're  so  strong 
And  keeping  Christmasse  gambols  all  night  long/ 

At  first  we  may  not  be  pleased  with  the  infernal  relationship  as- 
signed to  the  lithe  and  sportive  subjects  of  Oberonand  Titaiiia; 
hut  Hey  wood  is  supported  in  the  arrangement  of  his  '  Lucifugi'  by 
the  auihority  of  all  the  orthodox  theologians  of  the  last  age,  whe- 
tlier  Catholics  or  Pfotestaots,  wbo,'fntb  many  a  text  and  argument 
from  Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  laboured  earnestly  and  effectually 
in  proving  that  the  kith  and  kin  of  the  queen  of  Elfland  are  no  other 
t\mn  Satan  himself  in  various  diqpuses^Sucb  is  the  first  who  an- 
>vvers  to  oor  call,  the  merry  wanderer  Puck,  who  long  bad  a  do- 
micile in  the  house  of  the  grey  friars  at  Scbwerin  in  MecUenburgb, 
vv  h  i  cb  he  haunted  in  the  form  of  a  Pug  or  monkey.  Pnck,  not witb- 
standiag  the  tricks  which  be  played  upon  all  strangers  who  visited 
the  monastery,  was  sufficiently  useful  ta  its  inmates ;  be  tunied  the 
spit,  drew  the  wine,  and  cleaned  the  kitchen,  while  the  Iay*bro- 
uiers  were  snoring:  yet,  in  spite- of  all  these  services,  the  monk  to 
whom  we  owe  the  '  Veredica  Relatio  de  Demonio  Puck,'  has  pro- 


•  Xfacfotest  story  of  this  kind  u  hich  has  ap|)eurcd  in  print,  is  that  of  the  lord  of  Tin- 
reTTv,  -wliich  n  wrM  told  by  Mr.  Rose  in  Ins  Court  of  Biafts.  Old  Nostradamus,  who 
jurrec<l  that  the  Devil  should  fetch  him  it  he  was  buried  either  in  the  church  or  out  uf 

lietft  directiont  iu  faia  will  to  be  pat  in  %  hole  iu  the  wall.  A  f  riend  iafonna  at  that 
%ft  Kent*  who  kamt  brid^miilding  from  the  dcvil#  pracUied  the  Mtue  expedient. 
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perlv  described  biin  as  an  *  impure  spirit.'  The  Puck  of  Schwerin 
rett  ivt  (1  tor  his  vvnges  two  brass  pots  aud  a  party-coloured  jacket^ 
to  \ii)u1i  '4  bell  w  :i.s  appended. 

Friar  Rmh  is  Puck  under  anoilier  name.  Puck  is  n]<n  found  un- 
der die  character  of  Robin  GooDi  KiJ.n \v  or  iioBiN  Hood, — the 
outlaw  acquired  his  bve*name  from  his  resemblance  to  the  unquiet 
wandering  spirit.  The  Robin  liuud  of  Enghind  in  also  the  Scottish 
Red  CAPandthe  Saxonspiritlli  DKEN  or  [Iodeken — so  called 
from  ilie  buodiken,  or  liitle  liuud  ur  liat  v^liich  he  wore,  and  ^bich 
also  rovers  his  head  when  he  appears  in  the  shape  of  the  Nisse  ot 
Swecien. 

Hoodekin  was  ever  ready  to  aid  his  friends  or  acquaintance, 
whether  clerks  or  laymen.  A  native  of  Hildesheim,  who  distrusted 
the  fidelity  of  bis  wife,  said  to  lain,  when  he  was  ahont  to  depart 
on  a  jouiiiey, — I  pray  tfu  e  ii:ive  an  eye  upon  my  wife  N%bil»t  I  am 
gbroad :  I  couimenil  my  horiDur  to  thy  care: — Hoodekin  ac- 
cepted the  trust  without  anticipalmg  the  nutiire  of  bis  labours.  Psf 
ramour  succeeded  paramour — Hoodekin  broke  the  shins  6f  the 
first,  led  the  secou'l  mio  the  borse-poiid,  and  thrust  Uie  third  into 
the  muck-heap ;  anil  yet  the  dame  liail  u  t  il  nigh  evaded  his  vigilance. 
— '  Friend,'  exclaimed  the  weary  Dev  il  to  ilie  husband,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Hildesheim,  *  take  thy  wife  back;  as  thou  leftist  her, even 
so  thou  iaid'st  herj  bnt  never  set  me  sncli  a  task  ugain :  sooner 
would  I  tend  all  the  svvnic  in  the  woods  of  Westphalia,  than  uuder- 
^ke  to  keep  one  woman  constant  against  her  \mI1.' 

In  Swedeland  Puck  assumes  the  denomination  of  Nissegoi>» 
PRENG,or  Nisse  the  good  knave-^and  consorts  vvuli  the  To.mtb- 
G  u  n  H  E,  or  the  Old  Man  (tfthe  house  toft,  who  is  of  the  sume  genus : 
they  are  found  in  every  farm-house,  kmd  and  serviceable  when 
kindly  treated,  yet  irascible  and  capricious;  and  the  dairy-maid  has 
an  ill  time  of  it,  who  chances  to  offend  them.    In  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Denmark  the  Pucks  have  wonderfid  cunnimj  ni  music  % 
and  there  isftcer^in  jig  or  dance  called  the  Elf-king's  dance,  well 
Icnown  tmoilgst  the  country  cfowders,  which  yet  no  one  dares  to 
play.    Its  notes  pro^ce  the  same  effect  as  Oberon's  liurn    old  and 
yoyng  are  compelled  to  foot  it  to  the  tune,  nay,  the  verv  stools  and 
tables  begin  to  caper^  nor  i^n  th^  musician  undo  the  eiiano  iintes^ 
he  is  able  to  play  the  dance  backwards  without  misplacing  a  ^m^le 
nbte>  or  unless  one  of  fht  in?olpntsiy  dancers  can  contrive  to 
behind  htm  and  cut  the  strings  of  the  fiddle  by  reaching  over  his 
dioulder. 

The  names  of  Spirits  of  diis  class  are  pertinent  and  sicrnificnot. 
From  <  Guhbe/ '  the  old  man/ employed  as  the  name  ot  a  demon, 
die  Normans  seem  to  have  formed  Goblin  or  Gobi  lin  (quasi 
Gqbbslsim).  SamtTaurinus expelled  him  from  die  Temple  of 
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Diana  at  Evreiix;  though  he  continued,  sa)8  Ordericus  Vitalis,*  to 
haunt  the  tovrn  in  various  shapes,  but  harmless  and  playful,  for  the 
saint  had  bound  him  to  do  no  further  injury*  The  Devil  of  Evreux 
seems  to  have  migrated  from  thence  to  Caen.  In  the  course  of  last 
mjmmer  the  citizens  of  the  good  town  of  William  the  Conqueror 
vfere  much  annoyed  by  him ;  he  was  arrayed  in  white  armour,  and 
was  so  tall  that  he  Jooked  into  the  upper-story  windows.  Monsieur 
le  Commandant  chanced  to  meet  the  intruder  in  a  cul  de  sac,  and 
challenged  him,  but  the  Demon  captiously  answered — Ce  ri*est  pas 
de  toi  que  fat  re^ma  comtnissitWf  et  ce  n*  est  pas  ci  tot  queje  veusp 
rfi  rendre  compte, — and  si:i*more  devib  started  up  all  of  the  saroi 
size,  and  clad  m  the  same  ttntform;  whereupon  the  Commandant 
thoQglbt  it  pmdent  to  decamp.  The  Spanish  D  u  e  n  d  e  appears  to 
correspond  in  every  respect  to  the  Tomte-gubbe,  and  the  name,  nc- 
cording  to  Cobanitrias,  is  contracted  from  Dueno  de  Casa,  the 
master  of  (be  liouse^  This  Demon  was  particularly  noted  for  Mi 
powers  of  transformation,  and  thus  in  Calderon*s  excellent  eomedj 
of  '  La  Dama  Duende,'  the  gracioso,  or  clown,  maintains  that  he 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  little  Friar. 

•  Era  un  Frayle 

tamaiiito  y  tenia  puesto 
un  cucurucbo  tamano 
que  por  estas  sefias  creo 
que  era  duende  capncbioo. 

In  all  these  instances  the  intiuence  of  language  in  embodying  be- 

lie/  aiuJ  criving  it  tenacity,  is  verv  apparent.  A  more  curious  exem- 
pliiit  aliun  of  this  process  is  aliorded  by  llie  name  of  Puck  as  a[>- 
pli«  d  to  the  Evil  one,  which  also  furnushes  a  striking  proof  of  the 
steaduiess  witli  winch  the  meanincr  first  annexed  to  a  vcihal  sign 
acfheres  to  it  throughout  the  nioditications  wlncli  it  receives  in  lan- 
pfairc.  whilst  the  mind  retains  the  leading  idea  annexed  to  the  root 
\\  iih  cqtial  obstinacy.  The  gradual  transition  from  delusion  to  sport 
and  nu  rrimenr,  and  from  sport  and  nierrnnent  to  mischief,  and 
from  niibcliiet  to  terror  is  very  observable.  PiECCAN  or  Pii-:c- 
r  r:  a  n,CA.S.)  signifies  to  *  deceive  by  false  appearances,  to  delude, 
to  impose  upon.'    In  the  cognate  Nether  Saxon,  the  verb  Pick  KM 

•  Ordrffaoi  Vitriit  eoodude*  bit  ttory  by  shewing  Mby  the  Devil  wi»«ll<m«d  t» 

9S*  detenu  '\\\  the  town  uf  Evreax,  instead  of  being  sent  at  once  into  close  con6ne> 

inpnt  in  the  black  hole.    The  following  is  his  relafion  of  the  Gohlin's  advinture.  • 

St^n*  quinjac  iionnulla  per  S.  I'uuriinini  it|Hid  Lbrous  adbuc  quolidic  iiuni.  Da^niou 
rfuuD,  qoeiB  d«  Diatts  pbwno  expult^  adbnc  in  eadem  nrbe  degit,  et  in  ▼ariit  frequenter 
i4/rraM  ApMrensiieiuineui  ledit.  Hunc  vulsus  GonixiKVM  appellBt,et  por  iru-iIta  Sanrfi 
Taurini  ah  huiuana  Ia>MO!io  coerritum  usque  hodia  atfirniat.  Et  quia  jussissaocti  antistitis 
fT»Mgt  n«io  stmokcitra  obsccuadavit,  in  burairum  non  >Utinj  tuer»us  fuit :  sed  io  loop 
iKEnaverM  povM  ltiit«  videna  tattaii  hiimiuiB>»  quibu«  jaakdadum  td  deUiiMutiMi 

it.  ■  -a 
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mgoifiev  to  gambol,  and  when  inflected  into  PiCK£LN  and  Pae* 
KELK»  to  pUy  the  fool.  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  root  we  have 
JPack  or  Patch,  the  fool/  vhikt  from  Pickeln  and  Pasc* 
KBLN  aredeiivid  PicKLEiamuchicvousboy;  and  the  Pickle* 
HARiN  of  ibe  Germans,  a  merry-andrew  or  zany,  so  called  from 
his  b^ry,  or  perhaps  leafy  vestment.  According  to  this  analogy, 
Ben  Jonson  introduces  the  devil  Puckhairy,  who  probably  ap> 
jpeared  in  the  shaggy  garb  which  he  b  well  known  to  have  won 
in  his  character  of  Robin  Hood,  or  Robin  Goodfellow.  Puekb 
iod  P  u  c  K  are  the  sportive  devils  of  the  Goths  and  Teu  tons .  VV lien 
used  in  a  milder  senscy  it  became  Poike  (Sueo-Gothic),  a  boy,  and 
PiGA  (A-S.),  Pi GE  (Dan.),  a  girl,  from  their  playfulness.  Pto 
jn  old  Bnglishy  and  Boole  in  Scottish,  are  equivalent  to  Pack; 
and  some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware  tliat  the  monkey  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Pug  from  his  malice.  Bwo,  in  the  British  lan- 
guage, is  a  goblin  ;  and  Boc^h  the  angry  god  of  tlie  Slavi,  is  still 
the  same  identical  term.  Bi  ccA  (A.S.)  a  goat,  and  Buck,  were 
so  called  from  tlioir  skilti^li,  suvajie  nature;  the  former  being  the 
favourite  iucarnaiion  of  Satan.  In  Bakxetxi  ^^^v  trace  tlie  mis- 
chievous mirlli  and  wild  inspiration  caused  by  llie  delusion  (^f  wine  ; 
and  we  think  that  iu  Pecc  are  we  discern  the  agency  of  error  and 
deceit.  J 

Arr.irding  to  the  ScandiiKivian  niythol(j<xy,  whirl)  is  the  chiet 
foundaliun  of  all  our  jiopular  creeds,  Odin  assumes  tlie  name  of  the 
N  I K  At?  or  H  N 1 PK  A  R  when  he  acts  as  the  destroying  or  evil  princi- 
ple. In  this  character  he  inliahits  llie  lakes  uud  rivers  of  Scandina- 
via, where,  under  the  aneient  apjiellation  of  the  NiKKEK,  (the 
Scottish  Kelpie,)  he  rnises  smiden  stoiins  and  tenjpesls,  and  leads 
mankind  into  destruction.  Theie  is  a  gluouiy  lake  in  the  island  of 
linixt  n,  its  waters  are  turbid,  and  its  shores  covered  w  ith  thick 
Woods.  This  he  loves  to  haunt;  here  he  vexes  the  li^llellnen,  and 
anuiaes  himself  by  placing  their  boats  on  the  summits  of  the  loftiest 
/ir-trees. 

l^opitiatory  worship  is  offered  to  tlie  being  winch  is  feared. — So 

strangely  has  the  hagiology  of  the  middlu  n<xes  amal::amated  itself 

w  ith  the  more  ancient  popular  ni  \  tliolog}',  thai  tlic  Nckker,  (our  old 

Kick,)  by  an  easy  iiansilion,  beeume  the  St,  N  iciioLAs,  llie  patron 
■■  ■  ■ 

•Diversions of  PiH Icy.  vol.  ii.  p.  «?69. 

t  Wr  obfrrrc-  that  Mr.  ScoU,  i;i  hi-i  *  Harold  the  Datintles^.'  cluxis  's  to  consider  tlic 
Sclavuniati  Zcrncbock,  the  '  Bla<:k  Dciiiuu,'  as  a  Scandinavian  deitj,  and  Mr.  Xawituioe 
'Tenpleton  has  committed  the  tame  uror  io  Ivwiboe.  Both  Mr.  Soott  snd  Mr.  TetBple- 
toil  seem  to  have  bcni  cn-kd  l)y  <>l(ri'Il,i>  Scliodius. 

♦  The  same  root  is  possiblv  tbe  origin  ot  tiie  Bf)ciLtT,  a  T.firra,  or  ti  rricu'animtwm 
•w  hich  •'chool-bo^'S  a§e  to  make  by  »cr>oping  out  u  turnip.  A  irieiuiiv  atiti  ;u«rv  sug- 
gests that  Old  Poke«  or  Tum  Pokeh,  nho  haunted  the  nunery  in  Horace  Vu- 
l>oli\  lirnr,  belongs  to  the  same  faniify.  And  ire  suppose  bin  10  have  Iweo  tbo  Soeo^ 
OuUiic  £QUtM.')^vt%ii,  or  Uousx  Pu€&. 

of 
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of  aailorSy  whose  aid  in  invoked  in  stcirais  and  tmpeila*  Many 
churches  near  the  seashore,  |K>th  in  ihis  country  and  on  the  contU 
nenty  are  dedicated  to  him,  and  many  a  prater  to  St.  Nicholas  is  yet 
offered  by  the  seaman  sailing  by.  The  common  peoplein  Catholic 
countries  also  misunderstand  tke  attribute  of  the  &um«  With  theo^ 
the  three  clerks  in  the  tub,  who  always  accompany  his  image,  are 
considered  as  three  sailors  in  a  boat. 

The  Scandinavian  Nekker  generated  the  River*men  and  River* 
maids,  the  Teutonic  N  iaes.  None  of  the  tatter  are  more  celebrated 
than  the  nymphs  of  the  Elbe  and, the  Saai.  In  the  days  of  pagan- 
iam,  the  Saxons,  who  dwelt  in  the  district  between  ttiese  rivers^ 
worshipped  a  female  Deity,  whose  temple  was  situated  in  the  town 
of  Magdeburg  or  Meydeburch,  f  the  Maiden's  Castle;'  and  who  still 
continued  to  be  feared  as  the  nymph  of  the  Elbe  in  after-timet* 
OAen  did  she  appear  at  Magdeburgh,  where  she  was  wont  to  visit 
the  market  with  her  basket  hanging  on  her  arm — ^she  was  gentle  ia 
her  manner,  and  neat  in  her  dcess,  and  nothing  differing  in  appear- 
ance from  a  bu^her's  daughter;  yet  one  corner  of  her  snow  white 
,  apron  appeared  constantly  wet,  as  a  token  of  her  aquatic  nature,* 
Pretorius,  a  credulous  yet  valuable  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
teUs  ns,  that  the  Elbe  nymph  sometimes  sits  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  combing  her  golden  hair,  a  description  agreeing  witli  the  rude 
*  counterfeyt'  which  Botho  has  given,  probably  from  tradition,  of 
th^goddesses  of  Magdeburg.  Beautiful  and  fair  as  the  Nixes  seem 
to  be,  the  ruling  principle  retains  its  unity — the  evil  is  only  veiled^ 
and  the  water-nymphs  assert  their  afhnity  to  the  deiuder,  the  tor- 
mentor, the  (|estroyer.  Inevitable  death  awaits  the  wretch  who  ia 
seduced  by  their  charms.  They  seize  and  drown  the  swimmer,  and 
entice  the  child ;  and  when  they  anticipate  that  their  malevolence 
will  be  gratified,  they  are  seen  gaily  darting  over  the  surface  of  the 
fi'Stcrs. 

We  have  been  informed  by  credible  witnesses  that  the  late  in- 
undations in  the  Valais  were  caused  by  demons,  who,  if  not  strictly 
^ekkars  or  Niiies,  are  at  least  of  an  amphibious  nature  f  There 
ia  a  mountain,  near  the  Valine  de  Bagnes,  upon  which  tlie  Devils  * 
use  to  meet;  and  in  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighteen,  two  mendicant  friars  from  Sion,  who  had  received  infoi^ 
mutfrtt^  of  this  unlawful  assembly,  ascended  the  hill  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  tlieir  number  and  intentions. — '  Reverend  Sirs/ 
^uoth  aDevil  who  came  forward  as  spokesman, '  there  are  so  many 
of  us  here,  that  if  we  were  to  divide  all  the  alps  and  all  the  glaciers 

•  The  tr  iditiim  ascribed  to  tlic  Mci-niahTs  u-dt  in  the  Briflo  of  I^amraermoor,  is  ia 
emth  imitated  trom  a  tradition  relating  to  the  n^mph  of  the  Elbe,  given  by  MM.  Grimm. 

f  i  bis  scorv  10  cuncnt  ajnongst  toe  |MMiatft  la  tin  nei^ibouiiiood  of  St.  MMiice, 
where  it  was  lelatMi  to     last  Mmiaer. 
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between  us,  ifam  and  ihire  alike,  we  should  not  have  a  pound 
weight  fl-piece.*  When  the  glaciera  fint  hunti  the  Devil  was  seen 
•%nimning  down  the  Rhone  with  a  drawn  sword  tn  one  hand  and 
a  golden  ball  in  the  other:  as  soon  as  he  came  opposite  to  die  town 
of  Martignjf  he  cried  out  m  patois,  *  Jigve  eiutufa,*  and  immedi- 
ately the  obedient  river  swelled  above  its  banks,  snd  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  the  town,  which  is  yet  in  mins. 

By  philosophising  upon  popolar  mythology  were  formed  the 
Mymphs  or  Undines  of  Paracelsus.  Inis  *  most  excellent,  emdhe 
and  widely*famed  physician/  who  combined  a  certain  portion  of 
poetical  and  romantic  fancy  with  his  madness,  has  thought  It  ne- 
cessary to  give  advice  to  those  who  chance  to  become  the  hnsbandk 
of  an  Undine,  and  even  those  of  a  mere  mortal  might  peihapa  pro- 
fit by  a  sober  application  of  the  moral  of  the  apologue.  Secrecy  and 
constancy  are  enjoined  by  the  nymph,  and  her  commands  are  to  be 
Mrictly  observed,  or  her  love  is  forfeited  for  ever ;  she  v?iH  pinnge 
into  her  watery  home,  leaving  her  partner  in  cheerless  solitude. 
Paracelsus  often  appeals  to  the  fate  of  that  valiant  knight  Sir  Peter 
of  Stauffenburg  in  support  of  the  problems  which  he  lays  down. 
F^kry  love,  according  to  the  older  authority  of  Gervase  of  Tilbury, 
was  enjoyed  upon  the  same  conditions ;  and  the  doctrine  is  fully  ex- 
emplified in  the  adventures  of  Lanval  and  Gralent,  of  Melusina  and 
Mt  liora,  no  less  than  in  the  history  of  Venus  and  Anchises. 

Thanks  to  the  pious  care  of  the  Inquisition,  there  are  but  lew 
memorials  remainrag  of  the  popular  mythology  of  the  Spaniards;  it 
therefore  becomes  interesting  to  collect  its  imperfect  vestiges.  Such 
is  the  legend  relating  to  the  demoniac  origin  of  the  princely  family 
of  Haro.  Don  Diego  Lopez,  the  Lord  of  Biscay,  was  lying  in  wait 
for  the  wild  boar,  when  lie  heard  the  voice  of  a  woman  singing.  The 
dnmsel  was 'Standing  on  the  summit  of  a  rock;  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful, and  richly  attired.  Don  Diego  offered  to  marry  her;  she 
told  him  that  s\\e  wa<^  of  high  lineage,  and  accepted  his  hand,  but 
upon  this  coniHlion, — he  was  never  to  pronounce  a  holy  name.  The 
fair  bride  had  one  foot  like  the  toot  of  a  goat — this  was  her  only 
blemish:  yet  Diego  loved  lier  well,  and  had  two  children  by  her,  a 
son,  narnf-d  Ttiignez  (iitrrra,  and  a  danghter.  it  happened,  as  they 
were  sittiiiL'  ;»t  table,  that  tlu  Lord  of  Biscay  thr€v\  a  l^me  to  the 
do'js;  a  mastitt  and  a  spaniel  (ju  irrelled  about  it,  and  the  spaniel 
griped  the  mastiflF  by  the  ihruaL  and  throttled  him.  *  Holy  Mnry/ 
exclaimed  Don  Diego,  *  who  ever  saw  the  like!'  Tlielady  instantly 
grasped  the  iiands  of  her  children.  Diego  sel7ed  the  bov,  but  the 
nmllirr  'glided  thr(ui;;h  the  air  v\  ith  the  dauj^hter,  to  the  mountains. 
In  tilt'  courts!  of  time,  Don  l)it';:()  LnpfZ  invnded  the  Lmd  of  the 
Moors,  who  took  liuu  pusuiu-r,  and  tjiuiiid  \uiu,  imd  as  a  [)ris(iri<  r 

they  led  bun  lo  Toledo.  Greatly  did  hiiguez  Uuerra  gnevr  the 

capliuiy 
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ca  lamity  of  bis  Hiillier;  ami  tlie  men  cf  tlie  laad  told  biflii  tliit  ifam 
yhn  no  Detp,  unkst  be  couM  find  his  mother.  Inigues  rode  aloiie  lo* 
tfce  moontatos,  and  behold !  bis  fairy  mother  stomi'  on  the  rodr. —  ■ 
*  My  son/  said  she, '  come  to  me,  for  well  do  I  know  thy  errand/—  ^ 
And  she  called  PARDAto,  the  honife  who  ran  without  a  rider  in 
the  mountains^  and  pot  a  bridle  into  hts  month ;  and  told  Inigues 
Gnerra  that  he  must  neither  give  bim  food  nor  water^  noransi^le 
him  nor  onMdle  him,  nor  put  shoes  npon  his  feet ;  and  that  in  one 
single  day  dnfe  demon-steed  would  cariy  him  to  Toledo.* 

There  is  a  philosophy  involved  in  these  parables.  The  ooosorS* 
ship  of  an  immortal  bong  b  bestowed  upon  hnmanbiDd,  and  the 
sli^Iit  tribute  of  obedience  to  a  single  baiest,  will  ensure  the  hap- 
piness of  the  mortil.  But  hie  win  is  enslaved;  Destiny  allows  him 
Wot  to  rise  above  the  frailty  of  his  race  by  perpetui^ting  the  mystic 
lAiton;  and  power  is  given  to  ifte  evil  principle  to  mock  hia 
transient  bliss,  and  to  da^  away  the  cup  of  happiness  which  had 
been  placed  at  Us  lips.  The  fated  thought  rankles  in  his  mind,  the 
forbidden  word  is  utteredi  and  the  ethereal  inteHigcnce  departs  for 
ever,  but  in  sorrow  and  in  mouitting.  And  as  she  mourns  the  sep»- 
ration^  she  yet  strives  to  shed  a  benignant  influence  upon  the  object 
to  whom  die  was  wedded.  Aphrodite  watches  the  .fortunes  of 
her  son.  Ibe  Rock-nymph  of  Bbcay  rescues  her  captive  husband. 
And  Melosina  weeps  over  the  cradles  of  her  sleeping  babes,  and  her 
lamentations  are  wafted  by  the  nightly  winds  which  eddy  round  the 
hoary  towers  of  Lusignan. 

Suorro  Sturleson,  or  whoever  else  the  compiler  of  the  Prosaie 
Edda  may  have  been,  teaches  us  that  the  Elves  of  l^ht,  tlie  whiter 
Aiys  of  Ben  Jonson,  sojourn  in  Jlf'heimf  the  palace  of  the  sky; 
whilst  the  bowels  of  the  earth  receive  the  S#art*elves,  Aie  "Bhtm 
of  darkness :  immortality  is  the  lot  of  the  fiia^  fbr  die  flames  of 
'  Surtuf'  will  not  consume  them,  and  their  final  dwelling*  placo  will 
be  in  f^i^ft/atu,  the  highest  heaven  of  the  blessed;  but  the  last  aro 
obnoxious  to  disease  and  death.  The  modem  Icelanders  chuso 
to  consider  the  elvish  commonwealth  as  an  absolute  mouaichy,  at 
least  they  believe  that  their  elves  are  governed  by  a  viceroy  ilhv 


*  Tbe  conclusion  of  the  legeftd  exhilntitlie  fiury  dame  ai  eppetifttg  igun  la  'Bbetf 
ih  HM  fliMpe  of  Ml  ineubus. 

— '  ■'  ■  ■'■  For  spirits  when  ihey  please 

Can  either  sex  awiine,  or  both. 
Hie  steed  of  Iii'ii:iicz  Guerra  rerakHh  its  of  the  mysteriona  liorte  of  Glialdo  de  rabre^r 
no  the  Knii^ht  of  C.italouia,  who  afxvavs  hronj^'ht  pciiH-l  toriunelo  his  master.  This  hone 
would  daiice  amongst  tbe  beauties  ut  the  court  ot  King  Alphouso,  to  the  sound  oi  ttie 
■viol,  «nd  do  many  other  arts  bespeaking  strange  intelligence,  far  surpaasinga  bone'f  ea^ 
puity.  Genrase  of  Tilbury  could  not  settle  the  genus  of  this  animal  CO  bn  satisfaeiien. 
If  he  wa&  -d  horm,  fxcUiws  ihc  Chancellor,  how  could  heperHma  fodl  fetts^  If  be  area  • 
£»4f^»  whj  did  lie  eal  i-^Otia  Imferiatiat  1.  iii.  &. 
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Irateb  twice  a  to  Norway  accomiMiiied  by  a  deputatioii  oC 
Pucks^  to  renew  their  fealtj  to  the  Mipreme  monardi  who  still  re- 
sides ID  the  nother-coiuitry ;  it  being  evident  from  the  ccmtextme 
of  the  fable  that  the  elvoi,  like  tbemselves^  are  merely  colonists  in 
the  island.  Closely  allied  to  the  dark  elves  are  the  Dwarfs  or  D  vergars 
of  Scandinam.  The  Norwegians  ascribe  the  regularity  and  polish 
of  rock  chiystal  to  the  diligence  of  the  little  denisens  of  the  moan- 
tains,  and  their  voice  is  heard  in  the  dverga^mal,  the  moimtain 
echo. — From  this  poetical  personification  arose  a  peculiar  system 
of  Icelandic  metre  caU^  Galdra-lag,  or  the  magical  lay,  in  whidi 
the  last  line  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  stanza ;  and  when  a  ghost 
or  a  spirit  is  introduced  singing  in  an  Icehmdic  Saga,  it  is  the  galdn* 
lag  which  is  always  employed.  In  another  variety  of  the  galdra-lag 
the  beginning  of  each  line  is  repeated :  this  system  is  found  in 
some  of  the  metrical  charms  of  the  Anglo-Saaons.  Such  repetitions 
have  a  solemn  monotonous  sound,  and  hence,  without  the  help  of 
fiction,  it  has  occurred  to  other  bards.  Dante  emjploys  the  gaiarar 
ing  in  the  inscription  placed  over  the  gates  of  Hell^  and  Pope  con- 
cludes his  elegy  m  this  magic  strain. 

It  has  been  ilioiight  that  tlie  real  prototypes  of  the  mythologicsl 
Dveigars  are  found  in  tlie  Finnic  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  fiat 
wc  now  begin  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  opinion.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  Finns  were  proud  of  dealing  with  the  Devil,  until  that  species 
of  coniiutrce  was  declared  to  be  contraband;  and  they  were  ever 
dreaded  as  wizzards  and  conjurors.  But  notwithbtanding  their  skill 
in  magic  and  in  metallurgy  they  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
cunning  workmen  who  manufactured  tlie  hammer  of  Tbor,  the 
golden  tresses  of  Siva  and  the  wealth-begetting  ring  of  Odin; 
and  who  hold  a  conspicuous  situation  in  the  wild  cosmogony  of  the 
Asi.  If  ue  were  to  develope  these  mvsteries  according  to  the  true 
hieroglyph icaJ  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Rosicrucians,  we  might  con- 
tend that  tliese  beings  were  personifications  of  tlie  metdJic  ele- 
ment, or  of  the  gases  which  are  its  vehicles  within  the  bowds  of 
the-  earth,  filling  the  veins  which  become  pregnant  with  the  ore^ 
and  circulating  along  with  the  electric  and  magnetic  life  of  the  ma- 
crocosm.— At  all  events  they  are  too  purely  allegorical  to  have  re> 
suited  from  tlie  ideas  of  magic  annexed  to  the  character  of  the 
scattered  Finnlanders.  A  atrooger  inference  of  their  primitive  an- 
tiquity may  be  drawn  from  their  appearance  in  the  very  ancient  tra- 
ditious  of  the  Teutons  as  preserved  in  the  Nicbelui^en  lay,  and 
in  the  Book  of  Heroes,  which  both  originated  and  were  matured  in 
regions  where  the  Finn  never  pitched  his  tent,  aiul  amongst  raouft-  . 
tains  in  w  hose  recesses  he  never  was  secluded.  Of  late  years  there 
have  been  a  great  many  doubts  respecting  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
£dd8;  aud  the  learned  and  intell^ent  Professor  Uask  of  Berlin 
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has  attacked  ita  authenticity  with  great  zeal :  it  b  tberefore  satisfac- 
tofj  to  the  antiquary  to  compare  the  Book  of  Heroes  with  the 
£dda.  Long  as  the  Teutons  had  been  separated  from  the  Scandi- 
navian  nations,  their  fables  still  maintained  the  utmost  uniformity^ 
and  this  coincidence  proves^  that  neither  have  been  corrupted  or  i<i-> 
terpolated. 

Mining'  countries  have  often  become  the  strong  hold  of  popular 
mytholo^'.  Cornwall  may  be  instanced;  and  thus  also  the  Harz- 
wald  in  Hanover,  the  remnant  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  is  entirely 
enchanted  ground.  '  In  this  district,'  says  an  old  author,  '  are 
than  an  hundred  and  ten  capital  mines,  some  of  which  have 
small  ones  belonging  to  tl.rm ;  some  are  worked  for  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  (as  Elector  of  Hanover)  on  his  own  npcount,  and  the 
rest  farmed  out.  According  to  ancient  chronicles  King  llsung  held 
his  court  at  Weringc  rode  in  this  forest,  about  the  time  of  Gideon, 
judge  of  Israel^  and  llsung  was  the  son  of  King  Laurin  the  dwarfish 
monarch  aud  guardian  of  the  garden  of  roses,  who  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Ehud,  judge  of  Israel,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2.550/ — 
These  dates  have  been  ascertained  by  the  diligent  chroniclers  of  the 
uncritical  ages,  who  took  great  pains  to  force  ancient  fables  into 
synchronism  with  the  facts  recorded  by  authentic  historians.  In 
the  existing  text  of  the  Book  of  Heroes  the  TTcrcjnian  forest  is- not 
assigned  to  the  sway  of  Laurin ;  but  the  chroniclers  were  probaUy 
also  guided  by  local  traditions,  and  even  now  the  dwarfs  and  co- 
bolds  (spirits  of  the  mine)  still  swarm  in  every  cavern.* 

Malignity  is  constantly  ascribed  to  the  <^oblins  of  the  mine.  We 
nre  told  by  the  sage  demonologist  quoted  by  Reginald  Scott,  '  that 
tbey  do  exceedingly  envy  man's  benetit  in  the  discovery  of  hidden 
treasure,  ever  hauntmg  such  places  where  money  is  concealed^  and 
diffusing  malevolent  and  poisonous  influences  to  blast  the  lives 
aiul  limbs  of  those  that  dare  attempt  the  discovery  thereof. — Peters 
of  Devonshire  with  his  confederates,  who,  by  cotijurution,  at- 
tempted to  dig  for  such  defended  treasures,  was  crumbled  to  atoms 
as  it  were^  being  reduced  to  ashes  with  his  confederates  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.* 

Peters  of  Devonshire  sought  his  fate«    But  the  Demons  who 

*  TIm:  Scholiast  oti  Apolloiuu»  Klioiiius  notices  u  iakc  in  i  iics<»Rly,  tu  nliicli,  if  brast 
wubroughtia  ihe  evening  it  would  be  ninnnfiiGturvd  into  niiv  »Iiapc  tl  i^nucd,  by  cer- 
tain ijenii  who  inhribittti  Jlio  waters.  The  oKI  trcarisc  de  MiralxiibiH  13rhtanix  de- 
scribes a  similar  lake  in  Knglaiul.  '  F"^t  lacii*  si  volueris  rcpnrare  q«(>Hlil«*  f  >>u[»[>e!lfx 
ierreuiu  domus  lua;  €xcepii»  airuis  :  porta  ati  lacuro  quod  volut^rU  rt:|iaiu<c,  ct  praii- 
dium  qmntun  vdlucrit  «t  mitte  taper  ripem  hci  cibum  et  femim  et  recede.  PtMtea 
pergc  ad  lactim,  (»!  iiiveiWLS  jiuppellortilom  bene  paraliini.'  A  ihircl  iradili  >ii  n  v  verjion 
f  ►r  the  fable  has  it'^  :?eit  in  the  Tcutunir  llarzuaUf,  ;in<l  there  the  dHarf"?  u  Iki  inliabit  the 
carerus  of  £U>iu|;;erudu  assist  the  pca&ajUrj,  b^  lending  them  brass  pot»and  kettles,  and- 
irofUy  trivetSt  tpoon*,  &c.  when  they  wtnied  tbcm  for  their  weddingi;  and  for  wliich,a$ 
In  EqglaQd,  Ibtj  were  p«id  in  fkluBl. 
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haunted  mines  were  considered  as  most  tremendous.  '  The  nature 
of  audi  is  very  violent ;  they  do  often  slay  whole  companies  of 
labourers,  they  do  sometimes  send  inundations  that  destroy  hoih  the 
mines  and  miners,  they  bring  noxious  and  malignant  vapijiurs  to 
stirte  the  laborious  workmen  ;  briefly  their  whole  delight  and  taculiy 
consists  in  killing,  tormenting  and  crushing  men  who  seek  such  trea» 
sures.  Such  was  Annabergius,  a  most  virulent  animal  ilint  ut- 
terly confounded  the  undertakings  of  those  that  laboured  m  the 
ricliest  silver  mine  in  Germany  called  Corona  Rosacea.  He 
would  ofter»  shew  himself  in  the  likeness  of  a  he-goat,  w  iih  golden 
horns,  pushing  down  the  workmen  great  violeiu  sometimes 
like  a  horse  breathing  pesliltiic  L!  ;nul  tlanif^  from  Ins  nostrils.  At 
otlicr  times  he  representct!  u  monk  in  all  lu^  poiUiticals,  flout- 
ini;  at  their  Inhour  and  trealmg  all  ll;cir  actions  with  scorn  and 
indignation,  till  bv  Wis  daily  and  continual  moiesUtioo  he  gave 
them  no  further  ability  of  perseverance.** 

I.ikr  all  other  ancient  nations,  the  Scandinavinns  cherished  ilie 
beljct  in  the  existence  of  tutelary  Spirits,  and  the  Icelanders  had 
reason  to  be  peculiarly  grateful  to  them  for  defeating  the  enter- 
prize  of  king  Harold  Gormson.    The  king  of  Norwav,  as  we  are 
told  in  his  Saga,  was  desirous  of  learning  the  intt Dial  state  cf  the 
island,  upon  which  he  longed  to  w  reak  bis  vengeance,  and  to  ihat 
intent  he  l»H<ie  a  skilful  Trohhnan,  or  magician,  fare  tlmlier,  chan- 
ginn^  himscb"  into  such  a  ^liiipe  as  might  best  conceal  lnni.  The 
Hirigician  chant;Lii  himself  into  a  whale,  and  swam  to  the  island; 
but  the  rocks  and  :Tiountains  were  covered  with  o[iposinii  '  L  nul- 
viettur,'  or  guardian  spirits,  who  prepared  to  detcnd  Uun  trust. 
The  magician,  nothing  appalled,  swam  to  Vapna-tord,  and  at- 
tempted to  land,  but  H  hu^^e  and  hideous  drai^on  unw  rt  athed  his 
folds  down  tlie  sitii^.s  ot  Uie  rocks,  and  follow rd  bv  innumerable 
serpents,  descended  into  the  aestiiary,  spitting  venom  against  the 
intruder.    The  whale  could  not  oppose  them,  and  swam  westward 
to  Ordord;  but  there  came  down  a  bird  whose  wings  extended 
alliwart  the  bav  fron)  nionnlaiti  to  moimtain,  followed  bv  count- 
less flocks  of  ^[UMt^  111  the  sanir  ^iia[)e.    And  when  he  attempted 
to  enter  Bridatord  on  the  southern  coast,  a   mighty  bull  rushed 
down  and  waded  into  the  sea  rnatmi^  to mendously,  and  the  'jTitir- 
dian  spiTi!>of  Bridaford  accoinpanii  ii  tlu  ir  leader,     'llu-  unwea- 
ried musician  now  swam  to  V rekarskuida  ^  there  he  beheld  a  jinrt 

*  SonrwUl  perhaps  su»prct  lluitthis  virulfnt  animal  Anmb«rgitis  was  in  Irutb  a  ct^r- 
tain  fainilmr  spirit  mm  called  Hydrogen  gtis. — Sir  Huroplirv  Davy'*  lafcty  laoip  wmM 
hiive  l>con  an  ertVeiual  spell  against  all  llit  I)t  luons  ol  ("roun  <  f  roses;  and  Poic'tua 
and  Watt,  by  einptoyin^  the  stroitg  arm  ot  the  Enchanter  bit-am.  would  t;ave  vrn'hlr^ 
the  locklMi  moikmen  t»  dttai  tUaiclvc*  ^Am  tkm  inandatiuus  ulucii  tbcy  poured 
into  llle  Mine. 
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coming  to  meet  him  whose  head  ranged  over  the  very  summit  of 
the  snow-clad  oiuiiataini}.  He  was  armed  witli  uii  nun  club,  and 
a  crowd  of  gigantic  spirits  followed  him  to  the  shore.  This  story 
is  worthy  ut  notice,  because  it  proves  that  the  Scandinavians  Imd 
their  eleTnental  intelligences  according  to  the  true  Paracelsiau  doc- 
liiiie.  Earth  sent  her  spirits  in  ihe  form  of  giants;  the  Sylphs 
appeared  Ijirds;  by  the  Bull,  water  is  obviouiil^  Ijpifiedj  and 
the  Dragon  proceeded  from  the  sphere  of  lire. 

llccla  IS  m  .some  degree  connected  with  die  Scandic  mythology. 
The  Northnjen  were  converted  soon  Lifter  its  terrors  beeanic  know  n 
to  them,  and  when  they  became  Chnslians  they  could  only  consider 
it  as  the  mouth  of  hell,  like  Etna  and  Vesuvius  and  Strouiboli,  each 
of  uhieh  has  good  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  facilis  descensus 
Averni;  since  (to  sav  nothing  of  old  Boots)  Nero  and  Tlieodoric  of 
Verona,  and  Julian  tlie  apostate,  and  Dagobert,  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  Anna  Bulien  have  all  severallv  been  seen  to  sink  into  their 
sulphureous  flames  ;  but  this  baleful  mountain  could  not  fail  to  be 
the  resort  of  the  spirits  of  lire,  whom  tradition  had  probably  known 
in  Scandinavia  or  in  Asgard.  1  heir  great  opponent  w  as  Luridan. 
It  is  written  in  the  '  book  of  Vanagastus  the  Norwegian,'  that  Lu- 
ridan the  spirit  of  the  air  '  travels  at  tlie  behest  of  the  magician 
to  Lapland,  and  Finmark,  and  Skrickfinia,  even  unto  the  frozen 
ocean. — It  is  his  nature  to  be  always  at  enmity  with  fire' — and  he 
wages  continual  war  with  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  mountain  Hecla. — 
'In  this  contest  they  do  often  extirpate  and  destroy  one  another^ 
killing  and  crushing  when  they  meet  in  mighty  and  violent  troops 
in  the  air  upon  the  sea.  And  at  such  time  many  of  the  fiery  spirits 
are  destroyed  when  the  enemy  hath  brought  them  off  the  mopntun 
to  fight  upon  the  water :  on  the  contrary  when  the  battle  is  on  the 
iDomitaio  itself,  the  spirits  of  the  air  are  often  worsted  and  then 
great  mournings  and  doleful  noises  are  beard  in  Iceland^  and 
Russia,  and  Norway  for  many  days  after/ — 

Amongst  the  minor  spirits  of  the  sphere  of  fire,  Jack-witb-th^ 
lantern,  whom  Milton  calls  the  Friar,  and  Will-witii-tlie-wisp  must 
not  be  forgotten.  According  to  the  dironicle  of  the  Abbejf  of  Cor- 
vey,  brother  Sebastian  was  seduced  by  one  of  these  infernal  link- 
boys  on  the  mystic  eve  of  St*  John,  in  the  year  1034,  as  he  was  re- 
turning home  in  the  evening  after  hainng  preached  atandf^bonrim 
village — and  on  the  following  day  brother  Sebastian  di^.  Well 
balli  it  been  sung  by  the  Frenchman, 
Oiisont  fillettes  et  bon  vin 
C'est  Ik  oil  bante  1«  Lutin— 

amd  it  is  to  be  greatly  feared  that  poor  brother  Sebastian  met  with 
fa  is  fate  in  c<in8eqiieDce  of  having  intruded  into  the  Lutiu's  quarten* 
llie  German  peasants  bdieve  with  reasonable  coosbteiicv  that 

Will- 
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Wlll-with-lli6-wup  is  of  a  very  fiery  temper  and  easily  offended. 
Thi^  have  a  '  spott  reim/  or  mocking  verse^  which  ati^ra  him 
Miiily  when' he  happens  to  hear  it. 

Heerwtach  !  ho !  ho !  ho ! 

Brennst  wie  haberstrob 

Scbag  micli  blit^eblu ! 

Ahout  thirty  years  ago  a  ^^irl  of  the  village  of  Locsch  wnntiMly- 
flong  out  tfatt  rhyme  win  1st  Will  was  dancing  over  the  manrfiy  wea*- 
dows :  instantly  he  followecl  the  maiden ;  she  ran  homewards  at 
ihst  ai  her  legs  coold  carry  her,  vainly  striving  to  escape  the  spite- 

fnl  ^roblin,  bnt  jtist  as  she  was  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  door. 
Will  Hew  in  after  her,  and  struck  every  person  in  the  room  with  his 
fiery  wings  so  violently  that  they  were  stunned  by  the  sliock.  It 
requires  no  great  sagacity  to  divine  the  positive  nature  of  this  elec- 
tric demon;  wilh  him  also  must  be  classed  the  fire-demons  who 
point  out  concealed  treasures  by  pla}  incr  in  livid  Dames  on  the 
surface  of  the  grotind,  or  over  the  sepulchral  mound;  the  Trolds 
vho  light  the  Grave-fire,  and  the  Moon  of  the  grave,  and  the 
warden  spirit^i  who  wrap  the  dungeon  tower  of  the  castle  of  Kof- 
fftein  in  lambent  fire. 

When  the  northern  aurora  beamed  through  the  sky,  the  Scan- 
dinavians hailed  the' 'holy  light:*  as  it  is  yet  called  in  Norway; 
for  they  believed  tliat  it  announced  the  approach  of  the  Valkyrs,  the 
maids  of  slaughter,  proceeding  from  Valhalla  to  summon  the  war* 
rior  to  the  feast  of  Odin.    But  tlie  Christian  chronicler  saw  fieiy 
armies,  flaming  spears  and  blazing  swords  in  the  splendid  stream, 
and  was  appalled  by  the  portentous  illumination.    A  new  guise  M  as 
given  to  every  vestige  of  the  ancient  faith,  though  the  terrors  which 
had  once  surrounded  the  King  of  gods  and  men  still  retained  their 
influence  long  after  his  empire  vanished  before  the  converting 
swords  of  Charlemn^ne  and  Haco.    An  unwilling  renunciation 
of  the  Deity  of  war        (  xtnrted  from  the  Saxon  ;  and  it  was  a 
day  of  grief  to  him  when,  in  the  words  of  the  old  confession  of  failh, 
lie  was  compelled  to  fnr^ake  *  nil  the     v'lTs  work*?  and  all  the 
devil's  svf>rd<:,  the  1  imndder,  and  Woden,  and  the  Saxon  Odin, 
and  aii  llie  fiends  v,  ho  he  their  feres.'    'I  he  kneelinir  catechumen 
repeated  an  insincere  ef)nfession;  succeedint:^  generations  leart\t 
more  truly  to  drte^t  the  errors  of  pntraTiiMn,  yet  a  distinct  recol- 
lection rcmaineti  of  tlie  warlike  f  ndi  of  tlieir  ancestors,  nor  did 
they  doubt  the  existence  of  ti:e  Detiu^u  i^od.   Fletice  the  peasants 
Still  treud)le  when  the  murky  air  resounds  wilh  the  bavin^  of 
the  hounds,  and  when  lhf»  vtf  f ds  lioldmi;  tin  n  course  l)ctween  earth 
and  heaven  are  heard  tn  m^li  amongst  the  ciuudS|  aououncing  tlie 
approach  of  the  \\  ilti  lluiitsman. 

The  origia  of  the  name  of  Wodeo  or  Odin  is  to  be  traced  to  a 
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raot  eni^g  in  tbe  Ai^glo-Saxon :  it  signifies  tlie  '  wild'  or  <  Ik* 
riom  one/*  Hiis  oCymology  would  alone  indicate  the  r^nnetion 
between  the  '  Wntend  heer'  or  '  wild  army/  as  llie  Wild  UuotaBM 
nnd  bistiwn  ere  popularly  called,  and  the  God.  But  in  some  parti 
of  Germany  the  denominations  *  Grodens  hecr/  and  '  WodeM 
beer/  are  aUo  carreiit.  Wooden  is  known  in  Brunswick  as  the  hunter 
Hockeibergf  a  sinful  knight  who  renounced  his  share  of  tbe  joys  of 
heaven  on  condition  that  be  might  be  allowed  to  hunt  until  the  day 
of  dooQQi.  They  shew  hb  septdchre  in  a  forest  near  Usslar.  It  ia 
a  last  unhewn  stone,  an  ancient  monument  of  tbe  class  which^  for 
wmt  of  a  better  namei  we  call  droidical.  This  circumstance  is  of 
importance  in  confirming  the  connexion  between  the  popular  my- 
thology and  the  ancient  religion  of  the  country.  According  to  the 
pensantSi  this  grave-stone  is  watched  by  the  dogs  of  hell,  which  con- 
stantly croocii  upon  it.  In  the  year  1558  Haus  Kirchof  had  the 
ill  luck  to  wander  to  it ;  he  discovered  it  by  chance,  for  no  one  can 
reach  Hackelberg's  tomb  if  he  journeys  to  the  forest  with  the  ex- 
prass  iutent  of  finding  it.  Hans  relates,  that,  to  his  great  astonish- 
nsenty  he  did  not  bee  the  dogs,  although  he  confesses  that  be  bad 
not  a  hair  on  his  head  ttiat  did  not  stand  on  end. 

All  is  quiet  about  the  grave  of  Hackelbcrg;  but  llie  restless 
spirit  retaius  his  power  at  tliis  very  moment  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Oden  Wald,  or  the  forest  of  Odin,  and  amidst  the  rums  of 
the  old  baronial  castle  of  tbe  Kodenstem  family.  His  appearance 
still  prognosticates  impendini:  war.  At  uudnigUt  he  i«»sues  from 
the  tower  surrounded  by  bin  liost :  the  trumpets  sound,  the  war- 
wains  rumble,  the  di  inus  beat,  and  even  the  words  of  command 
are  henrd  which  ;ire  i^ivcn  to  the  ghostly  sokiieiy  by  their  leader. 
A\  hen  peace  is  about  to  be  concluded,  Rodensteiu  and  his  soldiery 
-etuni  to  the  ruins,  but  with  quiet  and  gentle  steps,  and  borne  along 
« ilh  f}armouy.  Kodenstein  will  come  when  he  is  called.  About 
four  or  five  years  ago,  a  Jiegtr  in  the  employ  of  a  neighbouring 
forester  who,  wlien  in  Enj^Iand,  siiUed  the  fact  to  us,  passed 
by  the  lower  at  nntiin-ht.  Being  snmewhat  the  better  for  his  pola- 
iions,  he  called  to  ilie  spirit — Kodenstein,  xiebe  heraus! — and  in- 
stantly the  aiinv  rushed  forth  with  such  violence  that  the  pre- 
sujnptnous  huniMimn  v\  is  nearly  frijihu  ned  out  of  his  senses. 

Ai  cording  to  the  myiliDlogy  of  Seantlmuvia,  the  power  of  death 
a  given  to  UfiLA,  who  rules  the  nine  worlds  of  NifleheUn. 

•  <  Wadtn,'  suiUi  Verttegftn,  •  ligpiifiea  fiewe  or  fttrioot  (from  the  A.  S.  fob),  and  in 

saiie  we  yet  retain  it,  saying,  wlicn  one  isin  a  prcat  ranc  that  he  h  i     ?.  nr  takrlh, 
^  if  he  were  iani '  V.T«leiran  also  ^iiyn  that  Waithman  (waiUi  beiy  "f^y 
^ lue  root >  wEniftc*  a  wUd  »r furious  man.    The  chronichw of  tlw  WiwS 
irV'ithoot  may  furtiUh  fatiiie  AnbMjs  and  Sbawlj*  with  s  new  ioMance  of  name  »• 
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C^iiceakneitt  is  implied  by  this  name.*  According  to  the  popu-' 
hm  beikf  of  the  Cimbric  peasants,  slic  spreads  plague  and  pesUn 
lence^  and  diffuses  all  evil  whilst  she  rides  by  night  on  the  three- 
footed  horse  of  hell  (F]e!he^^t').  I  Ida  iitid  the  unr-wolvcs  retained 
their  empire  in  Normaiu|\ ,  although,  after  tlie  Noiilinu  n  oi  Hast- 
ings became  the  Normans  oi  Kollo,  they  seem  to  iiave  lust  tlie  nio 
niorv  of  their  ancient  superstitions  rapidly  as  tliey  forgot  their 
not  till  I II  tongue.  From  Wch  was  generated  Hellequin  ;  a  name 
ill  which,  nnfler  the  disi^ui^c  ot  romance  ()rtli<)gra|»hy,  we  can  have 
uo  ditHcuUy  lu  recognizing  irl  i.  l\-kiun,  the  race  of  Hela;  it  was 
those  whom  Uiehard  Fearnou-ht,  (luke  of  Normandy,  the  sou  of 
Jiobert  the  Devil,  eii(  niiiitt^iit:d  iiuudiif^  and  reveling  m  the  forest. 
As  the  ininance  tells,  ilellequin  was  a  knii^ht  who  wasted  his  gold  \\\ 
the  wars  whicli  Charles  Martel  wa^ed  asfaiii«»t  the  heathen  Sarac  tns. 
When  the  wars  were  ended,  he  and  inn  Ijueagc,  not  liuving  where- 
withal to  snstain  themselves,  took  to  w  icked  courses.  They  spared 
neither  virfi^in,  nor  \Mdow,  nor  orphan  ;  and  tlic  .sufferers  criiid  out 
to  iRavc  ii  lor  vi  iii^cance.  \\  lien  matters  had  come  to  this  pass,  it 
chaiR i:d  lhal  ilLJleniiiu  lell  i>ick,  and  difd,  and  wa,--.  hi  fcartiil  dan- 
ger  of  condemnation ;  but  the  good  works  which  he  had  performed 
by  waging  war  against  the  heathen  Saracens  availed  him :  anil  it 
%mm  »lrellecl  as  a  panance  to  him  and  his  lineage,  that,  dead  as  they 
wue,  Xhej  iluiiildwaBlisr  by  night  thfoughout  the  world^  iu  bitter- 

O^K^R^^  flktSfl^^  ^^J^^^a 

'  But  the  wild  hoalMMa  was  not  conioad  to  tka  woods  of  Nor- 
flMftdjr.  ]» tba  yaar  ld9S,  itbeo  Ueorf  IV.  was  iNMiting  io  tlw 
forosi  of  Footaioabl€Mi>  bosuddanljr  heaid  tba  baying  of  holds 
ooddioiioCoB  of  the  bora,  seeaiaif  ly  at  tbo  distanoaof  halfa  laagao 
fHm  lb«  spot  wImio  ha  mm  ttkcod;  hot  as  suddadj  tfaasa  distant 
sOMods  wm  dose  at  hand.  Henry  ordaiodtba  Earl  of  Soissonalp 
pfick  ferwifd*  Wa  gather  from  the  oaviext  thai  hognassad  dbol 
tho  aaiinda  were  snpemtwol*  Soiasons  ohayed;  ml  aa  ho  ad- 
nnaed^  ha-  still  heard  the  ooisas  without  being  aUe.lo  isiiaiaui 
^iiNwice  they  proceeded;  but  a  derk  and  gigantio  %ure  appauiad 
amongst  the  trees^  and  crying  out '  M'enleodei»Tons  ?*  instantly  ^ 
Dished.  This  story  is  remarkable  for  many  reasons*  Father  Mali 
tfaieu  the  Jesuit  relates  it  in  his '  Histoire  de  France  aides  ChoM 
m^fOorahles  advenues  durant  sept  ann^es  de  paix  du  r^gna  do  iionrj 
IV,*  a  work  published  io  the  Uptime  of  that  Monarch,  to  ^puu  it 
is  dedicated.  Matthieu  was  well  acquainted  with  Hanryy  fioni 
whom,  if  Father  Daniel  is  to  be  trusted|  he  obtained  mnoh  infcH'- 
mation.   It  has  bean  supposed  that  the  speclm  was  an  aiirsisin  in 

|^*lan  (A,  s.)  Til  the  cociiate  dialects  the  root  h  fonnd  with  sonooly ally  ^ail»> 
tiuiu   iicucc  hdls  lUui  Hiitch  i»  tuticcaictl  or  liiddcu  or  «uu«eii«  AHh* 
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fUflSttifie^  umI  that  the  band  of  Rataitlac  would  Inm  been  wmkn- 
fMdled  if  tlw  good  kiag  himsalf  had  approached  near  enoa^h  to  Mi 
cBMe'^he  d^^^.  Whatever  the  real  nature  of  the  apparition  may 
have,  heen,  k  seems  that  Henry  did  not  wish  that  the  rtory  tthouU  ho 
dieeredited.  '  Persons  are  not  wanting/  M  atthieu  conchides,  *  who 
wcNdd  have  ranked  thb  adfenture  witli  the  Mies  of  Merlin  and4if 
Vigaad%if  the  tnith,  ae  affirmed  by  so  many  eye-witnesses  and  cer« 
witnesses,  had  not  reinored  aU  doubts.  The  sbeplierds  of  the 
neighbeurhood  say  that  it  was  a  spirit,  whom  they  call  the  Grand 
Vmieur^  who  bunts  in  this  forest;  but  they  hold  that  it  is  the  hunt 
ef  St.  Hubert  which  is  also  heard  in  otlier  places.'  'rhe  spirit  sip- 
peered  not  fiir  Irom  the  entrance  of  the  town,  ai  a  cross-rood  ^el 
lelaiiiilig  the  nave  of  *  La  Croix  du  Grand  Veneur.' 

In  ages  of  romance,  a  romantic  iromortalitjf  has  been  bestowed 
bjr  popular  loyalty  on  those  heroes  who  comnMHided  the  aclniira* 
tioo  as  well  as  the  fondness  of  their  countrymen.    Those  who  Irad 
seen  their  Kii^  flushed  with  victory  and  leading  on  his  warriors,  (»r 
etitlironed  in  majesty       wisdoiB,  were  almost  reluctant  to  adiml 
that  he  too  could  die.    The  pious  cares  which  saved  the  ropl 
corpse  from  the  insulting  victor,  the  chance  which  caused  ii  to 
fester  undistinguished  amongst  the  meaner  dead,  contributed  to 
nourish  the  longing  hope  thnt  the  royal  warrior  had  yet  been 
spared;  and  though  withd^vun  from  mortal  ken,  they  w( mid  be- 
lieve, ill  the  hour  of  suftcrnig  and  distrcbs,  that  lie  who  had  l>cen  ibe 
guardian  of  his  people  was  still  reserved  on  earth  to  fuilii  a  hi«x!icr 
cfestiny.    Greece  revered  her  yet  livin»:  Achilks  in  tl»<:  whUij 
island  i;   the  Britons  expectc(i  the  awakt  nin<^  f>f  Arthnr  eiilraii<-<  d 
in  Avalou  ;  and  almost  in  our  flays  it  was  liioughi  lliat  Sebasiinn  ol 
Portugal  would  one  day  return  -wui  claim  his  usnrpetl  realms. 
'I'btis,  also,  the  three  iomideis  of  llie  iidvetic  conlederaty  me 
thought  tu  sleep  in  a  cavern  near  the  lake  of  J>ucerne.  I'he  hercis- 
meu  caii  ihem  tlie  three  Tells,  and  say  that  ihey  lie  there  in  iheir 
antique  garb,  in  qun  t  slumber;  and  v^  htn  Switzerland  is  in  her  ul- 
ino»t  necd^,  they  will  awaken  and  regain  tlic  libertiej*  of  ihc  land. 
Freuerh'K  Bakha  i:(>.ss  a  lias  obla»ned  the  same  wild  venera- 
ticMfi.    He  was  a  mon;u  i  li  oi  extraordinary  intellect.  Analhcimttizcci 
SB  the  enemy  of  the  papal  see,  he  wu^  thought  to  favour  the  fnilb 
of  Mahomet;  whilst  some  suspected  that  he  acTcnowIedgcd  no 
other  deity  have  his  Star,  his  ruling  Fate :  yet  he  was  wise^  and 
valiant,  and  conmiaiuied  tlie  respect  of  his  warlike  subjects.    I  re- 
iJt  ricL  ditd  m  Apulia;  he  \v;is  lla:  last  sovereign  of  the  SwahisN 
ilynasty;  ami  so  little  was  his  death  believed  in  the  empire,  th»| 
fiVe  itnpoiiLors  successively  assumed  his  name,  and  obtained  crttlit 
wiik  those  who  w  ere  discontented  widi  the  reign  of  Roddl|t|i 
liapslHurg.    Tht  faLe  i  itdcricks  were  succeaKiivcly  nnmaalefl  anil 
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punished,  yet  the  common  people  continued  stubbornlj  to  liefim 
tbfft  Frederick  ma  alive,  and  that  be  bad  warily  and  wiHngly  ab* 
dicated  the  imperial  crown.   '  He  is  a  wise  man/  said  ^ey,  *  aad 
can  read  the  stars ;  he  is  travelling  in  distant  regions  with  bis  artro* 
lo^rs'and  bis  trusty  companions,  to  avoid  the  evils  which  woaM 
have  been  his  lot,  had  be  remained  on  the  throne  f  and  yet  fkey 
trasted  that  he  would  re-appear  when  the  good  time  should  arrive. 
Obscfife  prophecies  mre  circulated,  which  were  «ven  revived  ia 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.  that  Frederick  was  destined  lo  onite  the 
Eastern  to  the  Western  Empire,  The  TmkB  and  healfaens  artio* 
be  defeated  by  liis  prowess  in  a  dreadful  battle  near  Colocne,  and 
he  is  to  regain  the  Holy  land.   Until  the  appointed  time  atudi  come, 
the  Emperor  is  secluded  in  the  castle  of  Kyifhattsen,  in  the  Hcrcy- 
nian  forest,  where  he  remains  in  a  state  not  much  unlike  the  de- 
scription which  Cervantes  has  given  of  the  inliabitants  of  thecavem 
of  Montestnos :  he  slumt^ers  on  his  throne,  his  red  tieard  has  grown 
thro^;h  the  stone  table  on  which  his  right  arm  reclines,  or,  as  Bome 
say,  h  has  grown  round  and  round  it.    A  variation  of  the  same  fable, 
coloured  according  to  its  locality,  is  found  in  Denmark,  where  it  is 
said  that  Holger  Danske,  whom  the  French  romances  call  Ogier 
tlic  Dane,  slumbers  in  the  vaults  beneath  Cronrnbnigh  castle.  A 
villain  was  once  allured  by  splendid  oflfers  to  descend  into  the  cavani 
nnd  visit  the  half  torpid  hero.  Ogier  muttered  to  the  visitor,  fcqneil- 
lii  j  him  to  strctcli  nut  his  hand.  The  villain,  presented  an  iron  crow 
to  Ogier,  who  grasped  it,  indenting  the  metal  with  his  fingers.  *  It  * 
is  well!'  quoth  Ogier,  wlio  imagined  that  he  was  squeezing  the  hand 
of  the  stronger,  :iiid  thus  proviiig  his  strength  and  fortitude^  <  ibae 
are  yt  t  7/1  cu  m  Denmark. 

Frederick  Barbarossa  listens  willmL-lv  to  music.    It  came  to 
pass  many  years  ago,  that  a  '  cotisori'  ot  travi  llirjir  musicians  thought 
It  might  answer  well,  were  lliov  to  jjerenade  the  Emperor;  and  so, 
fitatiuniiig  Ihcnisclves  on  the  r(»ck,  they  began  to  piay  a  hunt'sMip 
jusl  when  the  cIhutIi  t  Ki.  k  ut  the  town  of  Tilleda  struck  the  hour  of 
twelve.    At  the  ijecoml  strain,  lights  were  seen  above  on  the  craw, 
sparkling  through  the  leaves  and  underwood,  and  flitting  behuid 
the  thick  trunks  of  the  trees;  and  immediately  afterwards  the  Cm- 
peror's  daughter  ailvanred  grncctullv  to\Mn(i>,  the  inusirinns  :  she 
beckoned  them  to  full  -w  her,  ilie  rocks  Dju  ncd,  and  the  musicians 
inarcbedtnto  the  cavern,  mounding  their  pj|»tH  aiui  tinkling  their  cit- 
terns. Tbefe  was  no  lack  of  good  cheer  in  the  ]M  esencc-chamber  of 
fte  Emperor:  and  they  played  on  merrilv  till  ihe  dawniiu^  of  the 
aaoraing.   Then  the  Eiupe  ror  nodded  graciouslv  to  ihe  nuisit  iaii«, 
and hi» dangler preaenled  each  with  a  green  hr;uiL-h,  and  dismissed 
them*  The  imperial  donation  gave  little  satisfaction  to  tlie  poor  mu- 
mian^  but  the  awe  impued  by  his  ghoatJy  majeity  compciied  them 
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to  acel»plit  wi^out  murmttriag ;  and  when  Aej  found  thamfelyes 
•  ill  dbe  open  «ir  a^ain,  all,  except  one^  ihrew  tlie  branches  scornMiy 
Mmy.  The  MHiiurian  who  kept  bb  branch  intanded  to  preserve  it 
miely  as  a  BMOftorial  of  the  adventure ;  but  when  be  reached  bia 
lionie  it  becane  heavjr  in  his  hand*  niatling  and  glittering  with 
taJlic  splendour,  and  every  leaf  was  turned  into  a  ducat  ef  pure 
gold.  When  the  others  heard  of  his  ^ood  fortune,  they  all  went 
hsofc  to  the  rocks  over  which  they  had  passed,  and  searched  day 
aflter  dajF  ior  the  treasure  of  which  their  destiny  had  deprived  them  ; 
hot  they  searched  in  vain. 

The  Norman  peasants  believe  that  there  ia  a  flower  which  is 
called  the  herbe  maudiie^he  w  ho  treads  upon  it  continues  walk- 
ing round  and  round,  imagining  that  he  is  proceeding  onwards, 
though  in  fact  he  quits  not  the  spot  to  which  the  ningic  root  baa 
bound  him.  This  spell  seems  to  bind  us ;  for  we  find  ourselves 
still  in  company  with  the  goblins  of  the  mine,  whom  we  imagined 
we  had  left  far  hrfiind  lis.  Tli<»  TMiipcrDr  is,  undoublcdly, 
to  be  identified  witli  those  cajincxjus  powers,  in  the  middle 
ages  the  wiuunig  of  these  rieliti»  became  the  tr?ule  of  those  sages 
who  are  the  prototypes  ol  tlif  Dousterswivcl  vt  oar  northern  en- 
chanter, and  the  employment  ot  treasure-finding  was  a  regular  pro- 
fession in  the  mining  coutitrie.s,  where  sonic  traces  of  it  stiil  remain. 
£acb  of  these  adept?*  bad  his  own  mode  of  operating.  One  u  ns  the 
Theurgist ;  he  prayed  and  faste<l  till  the  dream  came  upon  him. 
He  was  a  pious  man,  and  his  art  was  holy  ;  dnd  if  the  eager  disciple 
sinned  against  faith  or  chastityi  the  inspiration  tied,  the  tieasuce 
vanished. 

Gtjilt,  gudt,  my  son  !  give 't  the  ri^ht  name:  no  marvel 
If  I  found  check  in  our  great  wtnk  w  iihm, 
When  such  uliuirs  as  these  were  nianaging. 

The  natural  magician  smiled  at  the  mystical  devotee,  whom  he 
affected  to  treat  either  as  the  dupe  of       m\  \\  enthusiasm,  or  as 
an  impostor.    Trustinp:  only  to  ilie  secret  powers  of  nature,  he 
paced  along  witli  the  divining  rod  of  hazel*  which  turns  in  obedi- 
ence, 

M      n»l»   —  -  - 

*  Tbe  employment  oftbe  dMninK  rod  when  employed  to  ditoover  <ir<  cur  M<f«l,  nas 

MMDciatcd  with  many  supcrstiiiuiis  ol»serv;iiicc!i.  The  fact,  however,  oftbe  discovery  of 
wntrr  laiiiL  '  irfttid  liv  it  utiin  held  ill  the  hands  nJ" ccrtsiin  prrvms  ^ernn  iiidtiMtahlc. 
-  The  follov^iug  narrative,  which  has  beeii  laielj  oororounicatcd  lo  ns  by  a  Jrictid  residing 
in  Norfofk,  putstiie  tubjecl  in  the  cfMrett  point  of  view.  And  wo  •hall  aiiD^lj  iMi»  itet 
file  partleat  whoso  names  nrc  well  known  to  mnny  uf  our  readers,  are  utterly  incapallle 
«itberof  deceiving  otiicrs,  or  of  I)fiiig  deceived  ihcniselvcs. 

'January  «Ht,  l»18. — It  is  just  fiVty  years  sfiiice  Lady  N.'a  attention  was  first  called 
t»tUstiibJect;  the  wm  then  tixlecn  je«n  old,  and  was  oa  a  visit  with  her  faraik  at » 
chateau  in  Provence,  the  owner  of  which  wanted  to  fine!  a  spring  lo  supply  Ms  house, 
and  for  that  purpose  had  sent  for  a  peasant,  wlio  could  do  so  with  a  twig.  The  Engibb 
paitv  ridkuMd  the  idea,  bot  sliil  agreed  to  accouipany  the  min,  who,  after  Wl^iiPg 
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ence,  attmiecl  by  eAum  from  iht  uietftfo  conoedM  taMrik 
the  9cnt.  Thm  ire  dekwiemy  dionght  a  boldttr  Mge  ^vlio  M  been  in- 
einicted  m  the  eecreis  of  CoriieliQs  Agrippe :  end  beMMiNsd  tbewel 
ed  book  hAoA  taught  him  to  charm  die  mtiror.  In  «4ich  wtmmm 
ell  things,  however  diaiant  or  bidden  from  morlel  tow,  eai  be 
buriet^it  by  the  side  of  the  crote-road,  where  the  oaicw  of  Ibe 
itinrderer  was  wasting  on  Ihe  wheel,  or  he  opened  the  newly  msde 
•grave  and  caused  ihe  eyes  of  die  troubled  corpse  to  abed  their  gim 
upon  the  surface  of  the  polished  chrystal.  TeleBms  and  pentad«i» 
and  conslellated  idols  also  lent  their  aid.  Such  were  tiie  imple^nla 
of  art  belonging  to  an  Italian  or  Spanisb  Cahalist. — We  give  tbe 
story  as  it  was  related  to  us  many  years  a^o  by  a  right  leamed  adept. 
-*Tliis  Cabalist  ascertained  ihatif  hecould  procure  a  certain  golden 
medal,  to  be  worked  into  the  shape  of  a  winged  man  when  the  pin- 
nets  were  in  a  ptoper  aspect,  tlie  Hgiire  se  fonned  would  discover 
all  secret  treasiiras.   Afker  great  pains,  he  was  so  fortnnnee  as  to  ob* 

tKinw  W5tv.  pTonmnu-i  d  Xhni.  he  had  nrrivcd  at  the  obji'ct  of"  his  searcJn        ihev  ac- 
o>r<iiii>^t^  liti^  4ii«l  li>uMii  tiiiii  correct. — lie  wus  ijuitc  uu  uiietiucatcU  tnau,  attJ  cuukl 
4;tve  iio  nccoutii  of  the  faculty  in  him  or  of  the  means  which  be  eiitploycd,  tmt  mmy 
"wllii't'.,  If  s.thi,  could  t!ii  t!if  jamr. 

Ttiv  i-^iicliftii  purty  now  tried  tor  tlicnii«lvc»,  but  all  in  vatib  tiii  it  came  to  tiie  toni 
of  Lad^'  N  .  \v1k;ii,  lu  licr  aiiiozciueiit  and  Rlurin,  she  found  that  the  saiite  faculty  m«u  in 
)ii*r,  at  iu  tin.*  fieunnt,  :ind  on  licr  return  to  Knghind  iUc  often  exerted  it.  though  mi 
slinlious  ci>hce-i''H»  S'lc  \v;is  ;ifr;ild  lest  shc  should  be  ridirultd,  hoiild,  j>crhap>, 
gvt  iliu  nnatc  ot  a  wiicb,  uud  ia  eillur.Ci^ahe  tUought  llMt«h<»  sltouid  cdtunijr  never 
1^1  a  hustittiid. 

Of  late  yean  her  5crnplr>  begun  to  wear  away,  and  wtieiiT)r.  Huttov  published 
0/.imni*s  r«**i-.nrln-s  in  JH<):»,  wbere  tlic  eJlecl  of  the  divining  rod  is  trentcd  ab^tfird 
^vtA,  \v,  p.  ti^^-l,)  !>hc>  wrote  a  long  letter  to  him,  sigoed  X.  Y.  Z.,  statiitg  the  iMs 
wliieh  the  knew.  Tlic  Doctor  antwcred  it,  bt^gging  furtlier  infonnaliQn  ^  Lady  S,  wiMe 
iiu  tin.  and  lie,  hi  his  second  letter,  requested  theiiMoe  of  his  comrspomJent:  that  LaAj 

fi.  also  ijarr. 

A  tew  veari  nttcrwards  dte  wotf,  at  Dr.  Hutton's  porticiiiar  reqaest,  to  see  bias  at 
Wotilwicn*  and  she  tlien  sliewed  him  the  eiperimetit,  and  discovered  a  ^ynng  la  a  field 
winch  Ih!  ha«l  \nU'\y  bnn^ht  near  the  New  College,  then  buildhig.    This  ntat  Odd  he 

Il  ls  viiice  «M»ld  to  the  ('u!lc|^c,  and  ft>r  a  Inrger  (nice  tu  consequeiice  of  the  •■i>nft!r. 

i.;uly  ^*'.  tins  luurtiiii^  Ja'wed  the  extKcnucul  lo  Lord  G.,  Mr.  S.,  auU  tue»  iu  the 
park  at  W.  She  took  a  thin,  forked  baiel  twig,  about  16  hicbes  knig,  and  held  it  by  the 
i-nd,  the  joint  p'lnitinj;  dftwnw.-iriJs.    ^VlK'u  >lic  c;inif  to  ;i  jilace  where  water  was  ouder 

,  the  pnmnd,  thr  twig  iininciiintclv  bent,  :ind  tl)f  motion  was  more  or  tei<  r-!|\>d  kUc 
approached  or  niilidr«iw  lioiu  tlie  spring.    When  ju»t  over  it,  Utc  twig  tuincti  »o  ^uvric 

,  M  l0MH4ii*,  bi,  liking  nemr  her  finger;  wltich  by  pressing  it  weR  indented,  and  lw«tcd» 
and  almost  I  t'^'.tu  i!  ;  ,i  i!<  ^ri  c  of  n<:it<ition  wsis  :iho  vi>Ih!o  In  her  f;'cc.  Wlwn  she 
iirnt  inadelhc  cxiK>riiucnt,  »l»e  »avs  thi»  agitation  was  great,  and  to  tiiis  botir  shc  cannot 

•  wfayUj^  dimt  h(*rself  of  it,  though  it  gradaully  decreases.  Shc  repeated  tiie  tiiiti  several 
limn  Ml  dificiVUt  paits  <»!  the  park,  and  her  stateuicnti  were  always  accurate.  Asaoag 
thow  p<  fMtiis  in  Koul.iiid,  wlio  li  or  the  satuc  faculty,  she  sn^s  vlio  ticvcr  knc^v  if  so 
Strung  in  any  a.<<  in  Sir  C.  11.  and  MiasF.  It  is  extraordinary  tiiut  ito  etk'ct  is  produced 
ai  a  weHor <litci»,or  wiieieeaitb  doeanot  iii(ct]M>9e  beiwcxn  the  twig  and  ihe  water.  The 
ex<Tci«e  of  the  faculty  h  independent  of  any  volition.' 

v..  (at  oiir  n.ur.iii»r,  in  >ni  \sc  rcpoaf.  tin-  iihi>(  inipllcil  conf «!rnc»-  ni;»v  l>c  placi^l. 
'1  he  tacuhy  >u  iiiti<-rcni  in  oTtani  pei'S4>n;»  is  cMdeuily  tlH:  MUue  wilii  tluiiui  Uic  ti|wMi*Tk 
ZJumki,  though  iljv  Utter  du  not  employ  tliu  btucl  twig. 
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tain  the  fnVjsman,  which  he  confided  to  a  workman,  who  srradiinlly 
hammered  llie  metal  into  the  astral  form,  iisiii<^'  tools  onK  ni  those 
moments  when  the  Master,  coiisulling  the  AltoMi»me  tables,  desired 
him  to  proceed.  It  happened  that  the  smith  was  left  alone  w  ith  the 
statue  wiien  it  was  nearly  finished,  and  a  sudden  thought,  ins|)ireil 
by  bbgood  genins,  induced  liim  to  give  the  last  stroke  to  the  magical 
image.  His  hand  fell  in  the  right  ascension  of  the  plancls  ;  the  vir- 
tue was  imparted,  and  the  statue  instantly  leaped  from  the  table, 
and  filed  it^eff  firmly  on  the  floor.  No  effort  of  the  goidsntidi  could 
remove  it;  hut,  as  he  o^ucssed  rightly  of  the  true  nature  the  at- 
tractive iiiliucijce,  he  dug  up  the  pavement,  under  which  he  disco- 
vered an  earthen  vessel  full  of  coin,  which  had  been  concealed 
by  some  former  owner  of  the  mansion.  W' ho  could  be  more  re- 
joiced tfaan  our  goldsmith?  Destiny  had  gifted bim  with  the  means 
of  becoming  the  master  of  all  the  secret  treasures  of  ttie  earth. 
He  insuntiy  resolved  to  appropriate  tbe  isesUmable  talisman  to 
himself;  and,  to  evade  pursuit »  be  embarked  in  a  ship  which  wiis 
then  setting  sail.  The  wind  blew  briskly  and  farotirably,  and  in  a 
abort  time  they  were  out  at  sea ;  when  ttie  ship  sailed  over  a  trea- 
sore  concealed  in  the  caverns  of  the  deep.  Hietalisman  obeyed  its 
call :  it  sprang  from  the  band  of  its  astontrfied  owner,  and,  with  dll 
ins  hopes,  was  lost  for  ever  beneath  the  waves. 

Wretchedness,  disappointment,  and  delusion  thus  invariably  con- 
clude the  tpystic  or  legendary  narrations,  in  which  human  avarice 
is  represented  as  yeaniing  after  gold,  and  attemptitig  to  wrest 
it  from  beaven  or  nrom  heil.  If  the  gift  is  bestowed,  it  becomes  a 
glittering  curse  ;  but  oftener  it  is  denied,  and  Fate  tantalizes  the 
eagerness  of  humani^.  When  the  i\rab  searches  the  nnncd  tem- 
ple, the  chest  of  stone  sinks  lower  and  lower  beneath  tlio  soil. 
The  rocks  fall  in  and  bniy  the  treasure  just  v  hen  his  charm  is 
about  to  take ;  if  the  cavem  opens  before  Uie  sufl'umigations  of  the 
sorcerer,  the  treasure  vanishes  from  his  grasp.  'V\\c  moral  is  as 
obviotis  as  the  source  of  the  mythos,  in  which  we  again  observe 
the  varied  sway  of  the  good  and  of  the  evil. 

Our  subject  is  far  from  being  exiiausled;  !)ut  ')nr  rrruU  rs,  per- 
haps, have  already  begun  to  suspect  that  we  Ix  tiny  a  great*  r  drirn  e 
of  fondness  for  the  superstitions  of  a  rude  and  barharou  ;i*'f  tfuiu 
is  altogether  consistent  with  die  good  sense  and  infoiinatmii  f«)r 
which^  without doiiht,  tliry  are  willing  to  uivi-  u'^  crcdir.  U  e  frankly 
acknowledge,  that  the  perusal  of  i'iicatiix  unl  (  (  iiK  ims  Aj;rippa, 
of  DL'lrio  and  Hrnngius,  of  Glanvill  and  Sinc  lair,  lias  anniscd  us 
tUn  ing  many  an  idle  hour,  and  solaced  us  (hn  iug  niauy  a  weai  v  i>nc: 
and,  in  justifictition  of  our  ta^te,  it  may  ui^t  be  nupi  opcr  to  <)t)>i  rve, 
that  ihu  *  buperililiuna  of  the  miiltllc  a^es'  arc  nuilby  of  a  more 
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niiniite,  and,  we  may  add,  a  inorr  philosophic  and  impAllkll  iiiveaU- 
gatioii  tliuii  they  have  iiidierto  ubtanied. 

Tf  the         sporting  on  the  wuld,  or  the  Deniuns  bursting  from 
their  prii>oii-house,  are  coni»idered  nicn  ly  as  alhnvable  subjects 
for  the  lay  of  the  poet,  and  which  his  oUi  charter  ol  hctiuii  autho- 
rises him  to  use  with  tVeedoni,  an  inaccurate  standard  is  aN^igued  to 
the  worth  of  popular  ni)lh()logy.    So  far  as  the  idlt».t  tales  are  be- 
lieved and  credited,  they  are  facts;  and  it  is  as  facts  thatlhcy  are  la 
be  studied.    Poetic  talent  may  give  a  graceful  form  to  the  spi- 
,rit,         IS  unroutl)  lu  the  fancy  of  the  churl,  but  the  tjssence  and 
iui[)urt  ol  tilt  airy  being  remain  unchanged.    And  the  whole  creed 
of  popular  Miperstitioii  i^>  iiukcd  in  the  esoteric  liisloiy  of  rnankuiO, 
which  IS,  peihapsi  more  instructive  than  the  relation  of  the  lise  and 
fall  of  empires.    This  is  c(jiiall\  iIk  case  with  the  occult  sciences, 
as  they  are  usually  termed.    Sr;u<  ily  two  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  the  \\l;ule  caltgoiy  oi  luugical  and  tabitiijtic  and  theosophic 
jnyslcries  ealcied  into  the  real  business  of  life,  and  tlie^c  fuliai  loiis 
pursuits  were  associated  with  .severe  and  specious  learning.  Exor- 
cisms were  chanted  by  the  priest;  and  arrayed  in  his  stole,  or  even 
in  his  surplice,  it  oft  became  dubious  whether  the  rites  of  the 
church  were  not  assimilated  by  him  to  tlic  forbidden  arts  of  sorcery. 
Hie  Astrologer  waa  honoured  In  the  preseuce-chamber  of  the 
prince.    Dcooiinoed  bv  the  preacher  and  consigned  to  the  flames  bj 
the  bench,  the  Wiszard  received  secret  service  oioney  fr om  the  ca- 
binet^ for  tlie  purpose  of  destroying  the  hostile  armanieiit,  as  it  sailed 
before  the  wind.   And  the  Senate  quailed  with  fear  at  the  recital  of 
plots  and  conspiraciesy  when  it  «  as  disclosed  how  traitors  sought  to 
shorten  the  days  of  the  Monarch  and  overturn  the  state  by  tormenfro 
ing  waxen  images  with  needles^  or  burying  them  with  their  heads 
downwards.   In  no  rank  of  society  were  these  hallucinations  di»* 
credited  or  discouraged.  A  gloomy  mut  of  credulity  enwrapped  ibe 
cathedral  and  the  hall  of  justice,  the  cottage  and  the  throne;  and  no 
mortal  eye  could  discern  the  witchery  of  the  visions  in  which  all  Ink 
lieved  so  strangely.   Baseless  as  they  are,  they  acquire  an  efiective 
value,  Mhen  >i  e  place  ourselves  in  the  era  to  which  they  belong;  for 
an  error  which  prevails  universally,  no  one  having  tlie  will  or  the 
ability  to  disprove  it,  has  quite  as  much  weight  in  human  aocietiea  as 
a  truth  M'hich  cannot  be  refuted.    Niji  is  it  now  an  improli table  or 
useless  task  to  recall  the  memory  of  the  fleeting  pageant.  If  we  wish 
to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  human  niind,  we  must  begin  <i|ir 
trial  by  searching  out  its  weaknesses.    Most  faithful  of  all  otiim 
is  that  warning  which  is  |tven  to  the  judgment,  when  it  is  com- 
pelled to  bend  back  upon  itself,  and  to  dwell  on  the  cootemplatioa 
of  its  own  follies.    On  the  chart  of  tlie  careful  navigator  ate  marked 
the  banks  of  fog  aod  vapour^  which  caused  him  to  divert  lus  behs 
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from  the  courjjC  which  he  ouglit  to  have  purfiued,  and  which 
inspired  him  with  vain  hope  or  \\ ith  grouufllrss  terror;  inviucinjir 
him  to  bcheve  in  the  existence  oi  iiappy  ishimiN,  in  clniiatts  wiiere 
there  J-  nought  but  llie  waste  bosom  of  the  orcan,  or  to  dread  the 
crajigy  rotks  and  dangerous  shonls,  though  the  blll()\^  s  r  'li  on  in  uu- 
•  broken  How.  And  the  delineation  oi  itiesc  unreal  lands  w  jil  {ii  tnc  as 
usetui  to  the  future  sailor  as  die  heurlutr.s  uf  the  firmest  sliores,  for 
they  apprize  him  of  the  deceit  to  \\hi(li  he  may  lie  exposed.  Our 
vessel  is  built  witli  <|reater  science  than  the  gor«:eous  though  inarti- 
ficial galliot  ni  ancient  days.  The  loadstone  «;uides  us  unerringly 
when  the  load-star  is  lost  in  clouds;  yet  still  we  are  destiiu d  U\  be 
tossed  upon  the  ^Aa^.ers,  niid  to  w  aiaL  r  from  the  harbtjur  uliieh, 
fi  uiLle!«slv,  wtvtrive  to  gam.  Duubl  ouj^hl  >lill  to  be  our  companion 
even  when  we  Halter  ourselves  that  we  have  attained  to  cerlaiuly  :  be- 
cause ive  have  not  yet  learned  to  know  ourselves,  or  to  distrust  our 
inborn  frailty.  Though  neither  ciicered  by  the  apparition  of  pro- 
tecting spirits,  nor  fearing  the  enmity  of  the  goblin  or  the  demon^ 
u  e  are  still  as  Hablei  as  of  old,  to  be  seduced  by  our  own  dehisiona. 

Ckmfidence,  rather  than  humility,  is  now  abounding,  when  an 
esUmation  is  put  upon  the  character  of  our  times.   It  is  the  com- 
mon boast,  that  the  present  age,  our  age,  the  age  we  live  in,  is  a 
period  of  enlightened  philosophy. — ^Tbe  ivords  so  employed 
mean,  in  fact^  that  m  who  use  them  are  enlightened  philosophers; 
but  let  that  pass.*<-And  when  it  becomes  necessary  ta  make  good 
our  title  to  the  praise  which  we  demand,  we  usually  bless  ourscives, 
and  expatiate  with  much  cotnplacency  in  comparing  the  modem  ad- 
vances in '  arts  and  sciences'  and  philosophy  with  the  rudeness  and 
barbarity  of  the  dark  ages*   At  ue  first  thought,  it  is  not  eany  to 
avoid  sharing  in  such  sentiments.   We  find  that  the  inheritance  of 
falsehood,  once  peculiarly  the  portion  of  our  forefathers,  has  not 
descended  to  us.   Opinions  were  received  by  them,  which  are 
now  know  n  to  he  preposterous  by  the  least  informed.   They  wete 
obstinate  in  the  propagation  of  absurdities  which  we  have  aban- 
doned; zealous  in  defending  the  misbegotten  offspring  of  doting  ig- 
norance, whose  deformity  19  now  miiversally  rtcoi^nized.  Struck 
by  the  contrast,  and  valuing,  sometimes  overvaluing,  the  advantages 
which  we  unquestionably  enjoy,  our  triumph  appears  confirmed. 
Pointing  to  the  steam-engine  aiid  the  printing- press,  the  telescope' 
ami  the  barometer,  we  bestow  gentle  pity  upon  the  ignorance  of  thctsa> 
who  are  sleeping  in  the  grave,  whilst  we  contemn  and  despise  die 
errors  which  they  committed.    Yet  if  their  demerits  are  compared 
with  ours,  we  may  perhaps  pause  before  we  confirm  ourselves  in 
the  belief  of  our  relative  superiority.    We  have  refused  to  adopt  the 
iimumerable  false  and  foolish  doctrines  to  which  the  mind  w  as  for- 
ipMriy  atil^ected;  another  modification  is  now  given  to  the  follies 
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Mid  enrtrs  nrfiidi  owe  their  birth  to  the  •me  gcneiUnig  ctutt,  bit 
they  tfe  still  equatty  repudiated  by  common  tense,  tnS  by  the<di^ 
tales  of  MWid  featon :  and  the  rejectioo  of  ancient  foDttt  ladcmn 
has  been  effected,  >o  far  at  least  as  the  givat  multitude  are  concened 
io  tbe  rejection,  ratW  by  the  mig^l^  retolotioii  wbich  bii  iian 
Woo^  about  in  our  ideas  and  in  our  manners,  dno  by  any  id 
amelioration  in  the  intellect  of  the  many<lieaded  motfler. 

Tt  would  not  be  a  difficnlt  taak  to  nme  op  a  modem  counteq^ 
which  slioiiKi  grin  and  mowe  at  every  ancient  folly ;  but  inferences 
might  be  drawn  from  the  arrayi  which  would  be  wholly  contrary  to 
onr  intent.   Such  comparisons  would  not  be  presented  for  the  silly 
nitd  heartless  purpose  of  ministering  to  malice  or  scoffing  at  bdi- 
vidual  character.   Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  diey  would  be  drawn 
in  a  spirit  of  sarcasm  or  satire,  or  result  from  a  sullen  imemibifity 
to  the  blessings  of  knowledge  and  civilization .  On  the  contrar} ,  they  | 
-    are  such  as  ever  force  themselves  upon  tbe  judgment  of  those  whu  | 
are  most  anxious  to  witness  the  true  advancement  of  tlieir  fellov-  j 
crcaturds,  and  to  honour  the  great  men  wlio  have  beeoappoinudto 
the  task  of  leading  mankind  onwards  in  tlie  noble  path  of  intellcctu:<l  > 
improvement:  and  who,  entertaining  such  sentiments,  fearattlie 
same  time  tliat  a  prcmiinptuous  estimation  of  the  siiperioril)  wbkb 
M'c  certainly  enjoy  over  our  predecessors,  may  tend  to  fosiersenti-  ; 
ments  which,  if  not  vicious,  are  yet  so  unlike  virtues,  thai  know- 
ledge becomes  less  desirable  wlicn  allied  to  them.    It  is  hnrrllyap- 
radox  to  mamlain  that  we  may  become  unrli writable  and  spiteful 
in  our  treatment  of  our  coiiti mporaries  m  rmi^rqiieiice  of  oof 
scornful  triumphs  over  the  cn  Julily  of  Allx  r  tus  Maxims  or  R<^ 
Bacon,  and  lliat  by  despising  the  iouortmre  (if  jjast  tinu  s  wc  rrush 
the  crcrm  of  real  anu  liorntinn.    Sir'nioma  ,  Urown,  who  ^lood  ujKW 
the  isliinuis  wliicli  divides  us  from  them,  has  thus  pointed  out  the 
main  cause  of  tlif  ir  errors.    *  The  mortallest  enemy  unto  knowledg^i 
that  wliicli  hath  done  the  greatest  execution  upon  truth,  h^hbefn 
a  j>crem[>tory  adhesion  to  authority,  and  more  L^j>LCiall)' 
establishing  of  our  belief  upon  the  dictates  of  anli^uiiy.    For, » 
every  capacity  rnay  observe,  most  men  of  ages  present  so  supcnb*  | 
tionsly  do  look  on  ages  past,  that  the  auihuuty  of  the  one  exceeds  , 
tlie  reasons  of"  the  other.*    Other  toes  to  knowledge  have  now  arisen,  j 
and  u  lu  ll  aie  to  be  combated  with  greater  dillieultv.    Our  j)rcvlil-  ' 
infif  fault  is  ;tn  impatience  of  all  teachers,  of  all  amliuriiy,  of  aWO'  . 
perlcnce,  of  all  precedent;  a  iault  which  derives  its  principal  5«P*  I 
port  from  the  notions  which  we  entcrlani  of  the  great  superioril) 
ourselves  over  all  who  have  gone  before  us.    Enthusiasm  misW^  ' 
us,  and  we  form  an  estimate  of  the  merits  of  our  age  which  ' 

bobcrcd  by  lelkciion.    Our  large  words  deceive  u^,  aud  uotfl^b  \ 
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-iffc  Alt  llw  jdndet  of  false  tdets,  but  they  also  nlwtys  aaiociale 
llitoMlfCi  ¥nth  opink>ii$  which  hiTohre  an  utter  coatndktion. 
.  fiudh  is  the  camAamofn  to  which  una  antv€«  And  tiioaa  mho  at^ 
MSl  gtefaaous  in  eKtoIling  Ihe  improvement  of  the  presei^  age, 
iysttmJiy  nt  the  same  time  the  most  earnest  in  depbring  the  ob- 
Maaqr  of  manland  tn  relvsing  to  adopt  the  opinions  ^hich  ihej  a^ 
vocatSy  opiniiMiSy  wfaich,aoconfing  to  their  representation^  are  either 
Ihe  cause  or  the  consequence  of  the  intellectual  pre-etninence  of 
modem  times.  Praises  are  lavished  ott  the  *  eidighteoed  iforld'  col* 
lectivd  J,  which  are  denied  to  M  its  component  parts  save  one.  Un- 
4w  pretence  of  lauding  our  contemporaries  we  are  simp^  whisper- 
ing a  tribute  of  tilery  into  our  own  ears.  And  the  merits  with 
which  we  are  so  wiBing  to  invest  the  univefsal  age  expand  from  our 
own  egotism* 

Nor  even  ^here  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  moat  cheering  and 
undeniable,  should  we  allow  it  to  fill  us  with  over  weening  gtory,  be- 
cause we  are  then  too  often  templed  to  indulge  in  bitterness,  or 
even  in  anger,  towards  those  who^  as  we  in^gine^  are  disabled  by 
their  mental  inferiority  or  ignorance  from  contributing  to  the  causes 
of  otir  exultation*  Calm  reflection  will  teach  us  to  view  the  trophies 
which  have  been  gpuned  by  the  human  intellect  with  less  compla- 
cency, but  at  the  same  time  we  may  perhaps  become  subdued  into 
n  greater  degree  of  toleration  towards  its  failings.  Science  has 
triumphed  over  matter.  Fire  impels  the  vessel  along  the  hostile  ele- 
ment. The  aeronaut  soars  above  tlie  eagle  in  the  thiu  expanse,  and 
the  firm  metals  torn  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  fume  into  gas  at 
the  touch  of  the  chemist,  and  him  on  his  way.  The  triple  ray 
of  tlie  sun  has  been  unravelled.  We  ascend  in  contemplation  on  his 
beams,  and  bathe  in  tiic  central  flood  of  liglil  and  And  we  have 

weighed  in  the  balance  the  orbs  which  circle  on  tlie  dark  verge  of 
our  universe.  Hounds  however  have  been  pi  cscnbed  to  us,  and  we 
must  not  sorrow,  if  we  who  are  placed  a  little  below  the  angels, 
are  not  allowed  to  pass  them.  Tliere  is  a  truer  philosophy  from 
which  we  learn  that  our  present  state  of  being  is  not  the  existence 
in  which  we  are  to  advance  in  an  uncliecked  career  ot  excellence, 
i^^acuUies  of  miraculous  energy  and  torce  have  been  given  to  the 
human  mind^  but  they  have  been  imprinted  on  dust  and  ashes,  and 
uiHted  to  imperfections,  reminding  us  that  they  are  not  our  own; 
-.ind  thai  we  are  heedless  of  the  will,  and  unthankful  to  the  goodness 
ol  ilic  Infinite  lulelligence  from  whom  they  l)ave  been  derived,  if  we 
inert  Iv  der»ii  those  gifts  to  be  subservient  to  the  poor,  proud  ^clfish- 
iH^s  of  mortality.  The  learnnig  of  one  generation  becomes  folly  in 
I  lie  next.  W  e  change  our  baubles,  but  om  iidinuity  remains  the 
s;iitic  ;  and  if  there  are  immortal  •^peciatoi  s  of  the  Heeling  drama  of 
liuiiiatl  liftj  ihey  witness  iu  every  ctutuiy  the  same  peevish  actors 

though 
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plough  in  other  gnrbs,  and  the  same  brief  plot  though  siiglitly  dt* 
Tersiiied  by  its  interludes.  Grent.  yet  limited  power«i  havo  been  be- 
stowed ou  man;  but  when  he  coniides  presumptuously  in  thestrengtli 
wliich  he  thus  attains,  when  the  scie  nce  which  he  derives  from  the 
study  of  second  causes  lulls  him  mto  a  forgeltulness  of  (he  only 
Begimiing  of  all  \\ isdoni,  he  in  betrayed  au  iiubecilily  more 
lamentable  tlian  ignorance,  and  even  llie  truth  det  c  ives  him. — But 
we  must  cease. — ^Thoughts  are  arising  which  we  did  not  anticipaic, 
and  upon  wliich  we  dare  not  dwell;  for  we  pleased  oiiriLl\L> 
we  biiran  to  write  these  passes  in  carelessness  and  in  sport.  AvA 
till  I  ft  ollections  of  levUy  should  be  di>|)i  lU  J,  htToie  it  is  fitting 
that  we  should  cherish  the  feellnt^s  \\lu<  li  we  aie  now  iinpailiiig, 
not  by  our  words,  but  by  our  silence.  It  was  forbidden  v  n  to 
tread  the  pu\etuciit  of  the  sanctuary  with  the  sandals  wlm  li  liatl 
clothed  the  feet^  wltcn  they  had  walked  in  any  paths  except  those 
contained  in  the  hallowed  precinct  of  the  tempic. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Grundsatze  der  StrAiegie  erlauteti  durch  Me  Dar^ 
stellmig  de$  Fetdzugs  von  \790  in  Deutschland.  3  voL  8to. 
Wien. 

5.  Prinnpes  de  la  Straftgie  dSveloj'jn  s  par  la  lUlathnde  la  CaMh 
pdgtie  de  cn  Allemagne;  outrage  traduit  de  FAtltmawd, 
ei  aftrlbue  k  A.  I.  TArcbiduc  Charles.  Pans.  S  tomea,  Svo. 
IB18. 

5.  Gesckkhte  des  FMzuges  von  1790  m  Dentschland  und  in  der 
Scliweitz.   2  vol.  8vo.  1819*   Wien.  mit  Karten  nnd  Ftanen. 

'  T  WISH,  Dr.  Slop,  quoth  mj  uncle  Toby,  you  had  seen  what 
^  prodigious  armies  we  had  iii  Fhindenk'  A  wish  which,  we 
doubt  not|  was  re-echoed  by  every  veteran  of  the  old  school 
in  the  evening  of  his  days^  when  fighting  over  his  fire*-side  the  hat- 
ties  of  his  ^ottth :  for  until  of  late  years,  when  greater  forces  have 
been  required  to  *  keep  France  and  Frenchmen  in  awe'  than  at 
any  former  period^  the  campaigns  under  King  William  and  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  were  referred  to  by  every  old  soldier  aa  die 
beau  ideal  of  military  prowess  and  exertion. 

It  was  under  those  consummate  generals  that  our  troops  ficit 
acquired  diat  distinguished  character  which  they  have  since  main* 
tained;  and  that  such  a  degree  of  regularity  and  precision  was 

Siven  to  the  art  of  war^  that  the  movements  of  hostile  armies 
ecame  more  like  a  courteous  and  well-bred  display  of  talent 
and  enterprizc,  than  the  resolute  and  earnest  attempts  of  men 
brought  into  the  field  for  the  slaughter  of  one  another.  After  a 
summer  spent  in  manoeuvres,  sometimes  of  no  very  decided  kind, 
both  parties  retired  into  winter-quarters  by  mutual  consent ;  if  the 
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commander  of  an  araiy  sat  dow^  before  a  town,  it  became  the  * 

object  of  enterprize  for  all  the  darin;;  spirits  enlisted  in  his 
cause;  and  the  b-.id  *?eason  passed  vm I li  a  degree  of  iolercourse 
wbicli  sofiened  excticdingly  the  asperities  of  uar. 

*  On  [uirtnit/  says  Hamilton  in  bis  Memoirs  of  Grammont,  ^  qriel- 
que  rt^ja  t  t  ;ut\  places  de  t^Ufne,  avant  qu'une  puissance,  a  laqueile 
rien  ne  pent  u  sister,  eiit  Iruuvi-  le  moyeVi  de  les  iib}  mer  par  uiie  grille 
afireuse  de  bombes,  et  par  le  ravage  de  cent  pieces  de  canon  en  batterie. 
Avant  ces  farieuses  orages  q«  rtdaisent  ie  gouverneur  aux  souter- ' 
itius,  et  la  garntson  en  poudire,  de  frlquentes  sorties  vivemeot  repoos-  * 
te£i»  de  vi^oyreusea  atteques  vvllaimment  soutenues,  signalaieDt 

dct  assi^seam,  et  le  courage  des  assieges,  et  par  coos^quent  les  siifet 
(taient  d'une  longueur  raisoonable^  et  les  jeones  gensavaient  le  terns  ay 
apprcndre  quelque  cbose.' 

Tliis  practice,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  had  the  effect  of  pro* 
tvictiDg  the  duration  of  hostilities  to  a  very  indefinite  length,  and 
the  proccaty  firon  its  slowness,  had  its  disadvantages.    But  forti- 
fied  places  were  in  those  dajrs  looked  upon  as  insurmountable  baiw.. 
riers;  and  sieges  could  not  be  carried  on  in  the  depth  of  winleTy . 
when  the  ground  was  too  hard  for  working  in  the  trenches. 

We  have  lived,  however,  to  see  the  notions  of  our  (bin*: 
fatliers  on  this  subject  completely  exploded,  and  a  total  change : 
introduced  in  the  mode  of  making  war.    The  restless  energies  of 
Fmnce,  in  her  republican  state,  allowed  no  repose  for  her  own- 
troops  or  those  of  her  enemies;  and  tlie  darjiig  and  impetuous!  spirit 
of  Buniuipartc  completed  the  e.stablishment  of  a  system  winch  lias 
5Ct  all  funurr  rules  and  practice  nt  defi;incc  :  fcnrlessly  leaving  be- 
hind him  I  hose  strong  places  Nxhich  a  foitunate  cam  ])aign  would  natu- . 
rally  reduce,  he  advanced  to  his  oli  ject  with  a  rapiiliiy  and  a  power 
which  seldom  failed  of  success  ;  and  regardless  of  ilie  expenditure  . 
of  human  life  which  his  projects  lui^iit  occasion,  he  taught  his  joaea, 
to  bivouac  uiidrr  every  exlrenuly  of  the  season. 

In  balancing  the  comparative  merits  of  these  opposite  modes  of 
warfare,  it  will,  wc  believe,  appear  that,  uuder  the  old  system,' 
tiie  cuusumplion  of  men  by  *  famine  and  the  ague '  during  the 
protracted  operations  of  sieges  and  bliH  kades,  was  fearfully  great, 
and  that,  generally  speaking,  the  most  rapid  mode  of  making  war 
will  prove  the  most  humane;  but  in  iSuouaparte's  hands  men, 
were  mere  machines,  and  lie  sacrificed  them  w  iihout  acrupie. 

*  Never,'  says  the  author  of  the  Grundsatzc,"  *  had  sirategicai 
advantage's  greater  or  more  decided  results  liiaii  in  the  wars  which 
marked  tiie  last  of  the  ISth  and  ihe  fubL  of  the  l^th  century,  because 
the  changes  produced  in  the  military  art  by  the  French  Revolution 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  moving  greater  masses  of  troops  with 
toons  rapidity  than  had  ever  been  done  before.  The  facility  of  repair- 
nig  'strategrcal  ertors  was  at  an  end|  the  ofienuve  gained  a  more  decided 
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advantage  over  the  dciciisivc  system,  and  the  knowledge  of  tactics  be* 
came,  more  than  formerly,  subofidiuie  la  the  idenoe  ol  iwr.  Henm 
it  mtm  that  campaigns  of  a  itw  weeks  doiation  pfoduced  wmlta 

which  could  othcrwiae  only  have  been  expected  from  a  series  of  wnn^* 
and  places  fortified,  but  nt)t  valuable  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  (straie-: 
gisclie),  hrcnme  nselo^^,  uhiKt  others,  which  poss^sed  thii  advetiy^ 
were  enabied  to  resist  the  most  vigorous  attacks/ 

III  reg«d  to  cekotj  of  tnovement,  tbe  generals  of  the  aw 
ichool  cert^nly  poaaeei  a  decided  advantage :  for  though  the  marcli' 
by  whidi  Marlborough  brought  up  his  troops  before  tlie  battle  nf 

Blenheim  was  conducted  with  astonishin?^  regularity  and  dispatch, 
ns  well  as  his  celebrated  advance  aloii*:  the  Mense,  by  which  he  so 
rapidly  expelled  the  French  from  Bcli^iura,  yet  these  were  (  \<  op- 
tions to  tbe  general  practice,  nnd  nniiu  s  proceeded  tor  ihc  nio&l 
part  with  a  more  nieasured  and  rci^iilar  step.  The  French  Revo- 
lution has  not  only  taught  our  soldu  rs  to  manteuvre  wiili 
greater  rapidity,  but  instructcil  theni  also  how  to  bring  up  wjt^ 
eflfect  greater  masses  ot  troops  than  were  formerly  employed  ;  l\>f 
although  it  is  true  tliat  the  immense  number  of  men  which  liuo- 
naparte,  even  in  his  must  critical  conjunctures,  so  wonderfully  con- 
trived to  have  at  Ina  iNspOMili  will,  in  a  great  degree,  account  for 
tbft  mifortaDt  victoriei  wbiefa  marked  l»  career ;  yet  it  nM  be 
alloife4  that  tbe  aama  SHCceis  baa  sometfuiet  attended  hie  anm 
wbeii  be  baa  beeD  imi  by  foroee  upon  die  aaine  gigautie  scale  as  bit 
own* 

*  In  tbe  tioK  of  Louis  XIII/  says  HaMtHony  '  de  giaadb 

bomaMS  coonmiandaient  de  petitcs  armies,  et  oes  armies  Ansaietit  de 
grandes  choses.'  But  in  these  days  a  little  army,  fike  *  a  liltte 
karning,  is  a  dat^erona  thing/  and  it  is  corioits  to  abserve,  om 
examining  history  of  some  of  the  most  important  expeditioiis^ 
and  of  the  greatest  battles  upon  record,  bow  mndi  tbe  miHnmrj 
efibrts  of  the  world  have  increased  pf  late  years. 

We  of  course  do  not  admit  into  our  calculation  the  undisciplined 
liosts  which  tlie  East  at  various  period-;  lias  poured  forth;  thrr 
have  In  nil  ages,  from  the  tmic  of  Xerxes  to  the  present  d:iv,  far 
cxceetied  iii  number  the  armies  of  Kurope  ;  nor  can  the  swarms 
from  the  north,  which  ititnidatcd  the  soutlicrn  provinces  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  fairly  be  taken  into  the  account ;  we  speak 
only  of  warfare  bctsvtcn  civilized  nations  ;  and  in  exaniming  the 
greatest  enterprizes  of  antiquity  we  shall  lind  that  Alexander  con- 
quered Asia  with  J0,000  men  j  that  liaunihal  had  only  »W,(X)0 
men  at  the  battle  of  Canna* ;  that  Epaininoudas  connnaiuii.  4I  at 
Leuctra  a  force  not  exceeding  6(XX)  men  ;  and  that  the  nuinbcr  of 
those  assembled  in  the  armies  of  Cssar  and  Pooipey  to  light  for 
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tbe  ciqpire  of  die  world  at  Pharsalia  k  stated  lo  have  beou  Moder 
70,000  men. 

If  we  tuiHi  on  the  other  hand,  to  modem  times,  we  may  observe 
(a8  might  be  eipected  indeed)  a  progressive  increase  in  the  military 
preparatioiift*  11m  Duke  of  Manborough  liad  at  Malplaqtwt 
120,000  meD  under  liis  orders,  and  the  force  opposed  to  him  ia 
represented  lo  have  been  of  equal  magnitude :  and  without  eatfcc- 
hq^Mito  ftiliingam  wUcb  mmw  be  diaputed,  or  attempting  an  enume-' 
uiimci  the  ounbers  actiiaUy  brought  into  the  fieU  at  the  seveval 
fmnMndoue  conficti  which  took  place  during  die  hat  war^  it  will 
be  aafficient  for  our  purpoee  to  ramarki  that  Buonaparte  acfcnoM^ 
My  11  to  hmve  bad  at  Wag^ana  IBO^OOO  men,  and  1000  piecea  of 
cpMioa^  and  that  at  Borodino  each  army  mustered  upwards  of 
IBOfiOO  strong. 

Although  of  high  faivdi  and  parantagej  (for  the  Archduke  Charka 
d  Analria  la'iiow  acknowledged  to  be  ^eir  author,)  we  believe  ik» 
vNfha  befoae  ua  ape  little  known  in  this  country.  Few  give  tkem 
atbMHion  to  the  Oermnn  language,  and  Hewer  stitt  caie  to  under'* 
nioe  « long  tnsatise  on  tactics.  iW  earliest  of  these  piiblieatioasy 
and  that  vriiich  we  shidi  in  the  first  instance  advert  to,  wasSsft  soma 
time  supposed  to  be  writlen  either  by  General  Belleprde  or  Ge* 
nasal  Meyer.  Copies  were  sent  over  to  the  Prince  'Beosnt  and 
the  Duke  ef  Weliingtan,  and  a  translation  was  begun,  which  has 
seter  been  comi^lniL  In  Paris,  however,  one  has  appeared,  aU 
theog^  is  hardly  deserves  the  name ;  for  a  few  notes  of  little  impor- 
tame,  altiibutad  to  Qesmd  Jomhu,  by  no  means  comUerbaUince 
emsaisf^  nuBSMaas  to  nquiiean  apology  in  the  piefaceffooi  Ibe 
editors  themselves^ 
.  Of  tbeae  geneiab  who  have  given  lo  the  world  aay  relation  of 
lhair  own  achiensments,  tfasre  is  no  one  from  whose  works  instna> 
timr  as  well  as  amusement  may  not  be  derived.  Wo  peruse 
Xenophoo'a  account  of  his  famous  retreat,  with  all  that  anxiety  andi 
mtereat  which  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  fiction  alone ;  Caesar, 
inJibe  manner,  carries  us  along  with  bim  through  all  the  details 
of  the  difficult  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  and  Frederic  the 
Greets  in  his  Memoirs^  shews  the  hand  of  a  asaater,  whether  he 
ikmiliMis  poUtical  or  military  affairs.  We  have  instanced  the  most 
celebtated  of  those  who  have  eahifaited  in  their  own  peisons  that 
raie  combination,  talents  both  for  command  and  literary  attain* 
nmnts.  ThoArchdake*s  work  will  be  fouatd  of  less  general  interest, 
beinff  more  exclusively  professional,  if  such  a  term  may  be  iiere 
flHiiiii  iysd  i  .butstill  itis  a  wry  curious  and  valuable  prod  uc  ti  n  n ;  a  nd 
conclusions  diavm  by  one  who  commanded  armies  of  sucli  tuDuni- 
tudeas  the  empire  entrusted  to  his  Imperial  Highness,  atlan  s 
wete  conducted  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  during  a  period  so  iurtiie  ju 
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important  cTents,  caoaot  fail  oi  being  both  useful  aud  lustniottfe  to 

postrrity. 

art  of  war  is  one  of  those  sciences  >*hic1i  no  theory,  uo 
appIiratifiTi  oT  f'i\(_»l  mid  estnl)lislicd  ]>rlTicipIes  can  po:<?ib]y  teach: 
it  IS  Ciiitj  liiiii':  to  w  ri(c  from  (  v jxm  iciice  of  tlie  past,  and  another  to 
acquire  a  facility  of  (lirtciiiig  opt  j  aiioiis  by  a  servile  adherence  to 
tlie  maxin)i»  of  (»lhpr.«».  'IIh'  rulis  which  the  Archduke  ha?  I.ud 
down  for  the  guidanre  of  iiuiilj.ry  men  :ue  clearly  detiiKtl,  aiKl  not 
only  mathematicallv  Htinoustralcd  in  the  dingrams  which  he  has 
given,  but  exernplilK  il  by  a  nuuutc  detail  nt  tlie  campaign  m  the 
year  17.9^>-  'I'Ins  iIkoiv  and  these  principles  had  alreadv  litm 
enlarged  upon  boili  by  r)iih>w  and  Jomini,  in  two'  \\()iks  \Nhich 
have  obtained  considerable  eelebriiy.  The  Archduke,  liowevcr, 
has  perhaps  the  advantage  in  having  adopted  a  more  condensed 
and  applicable  mode  of  reasonmg ;  and  although  he  may  ap- 
pear, like  all  other  (iciman  writers  on  military  subjects,  too 
much  inclined  to  consider  war  as  a  game,  where  success  may  be 
obtaifietl  by  an  accurate  attention  to  certain  rules  ;  yet  there  is 
sufBcient  proof  that  he  allows  its  due  weight  to  the  ascendancy  of 
talent  fitted  for  command.  He  who  plays  chiefly  by  mle  must 
often  be  embarrassed  by  the  occurrence  of  a  case  for  which  his 
manual  furniflhes  him  with  no  precedent ;  and  hence  the  danger 
of  much  theoretical  knowledge^  when  not  accompanied  with  the 
feqniiite  experience  and  readiness  of  ajiplication. 

According  to  M.  Buiow's  system,  for  instance,  the  several  co- 
limms  of  an  army  when  on  the  advance  should  be  conducted  like 
ladii  to  a  common  centre,  or  point  of  attack,  from  which,  when 
vetreating,  they  must  always  diverge ;  and  the  whole  art  of  war  is 
thiia  reduced  by  him  into  these  concentric'aiid  eccentric  movemcutk. 

If  we  turn,  on  the  other  hand,  to  General  Jomtni's  voluminoua 
treatise,  we  shall  gather^  as  the  result  of  all  which  he  has  laid  down, 
that  the  art  of  war,  as  exemplified  by  BuonapUrte,  consists  in  the 
proper  application  of  three  combinations :  vie— 

1.  The  art  of  disposing  the' lines  of  operation  in  the  most  advaiK 
tageous  manner. 

'  8.  lliat  of  bringing  forward  large  bodies  of  men  with  the  grent- 
est  possible  rapidity  against  the  nu)^t  important  |}oint  of  the  asnin 
line  of  operations,  or  that  which  is  incidental  or  atasultaneows  in  ita 

movements,  &c. 

.  S.  The  art  of  combining  the  simultaneous  employment  of  tbe 
greatest  part  of  the  force  which  a  general  has  under  his  coaamand 
against  the  most  important  point  of  the  enemy's  line  in  the  Mk 
of  battle.  

|*Jo/iiil^  J*^^  Gwene  Moderoe;  pat  Gin^ral  Balow.  Trail*  ile  Urundt!  Tacti<{i»  i 

Now 
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Now  tbere  iii  less  of  the  diagram  and  more  that  is  practical  io 
these  directkms-;  but  though  the  principles  which  they  contain 
were  pmbably  acted  npon  by  Buonapnrtc  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
were  followed  in  most  instances  by  brilliant  sncccss,  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable nhethcr  they  could  uiih  safety  be  adopted  by  others. 

The  G  mora  I,  like  the  rest  of  his  s(  hool,  is  too  enthusiastic  an 
admirer  o I  llic  t-x-Lniperor  to  ?c€  any  faults  in  the  coiichict  of  his 
idol  ;  and  we  were  struck,  in  rcadnii;  romparivnn  of  the  ciini- 
pai«rns  of  Frederic  the  Great  and  iliose  of  Buonaparte,  at  his 
want  caiuiour  m  jiot  Tjoticiug  the  singular  difference  «hirh  marks 
the  crjM'  ot  the  two  men  ,  inasmuch  as  Napoleon  acljieved  t(je 
greater  part  of  bis  victories  with  half  of  Europe  under  his  coni- 
mand,  whilst  the  King  of  Prussia  had  to  contend  with  the  most 
poweHiil  states  of  the  continetit,  leagued  to>^eihcr  for  his  de- 
stnietioD* 

The  Archduke,  in  his  Prefece,  combats  the  received  opinion, 
that  a  general  (as  it  has  been  said  of  poets)  must  be  bom  with 
military  talents ;  and  that|  In  sudi  a  case,  study  is  by  no  meana 
fcqutsite. 

*This/  says  he,  *  is  only  llie  excuse  of  idleness  or  prcsuiuption— 
Genius  is  bom  with  us,  it  is  true,  but  a  man  can  only  become  great  by 
the  cultivation  of  his  talents.  One  so  cifted  rosy  somettntes  neglect 
the  systematic  couise  of  iustruction,  and  outstrip,  as  it  were,  common 
experience;  he  may  advance  to  results  without  pausing  to  consider 
principles,  but  more  frequently  he  htrnmes  involved  in  inextricnhle 
difticullies,  and  should  he  reach  to  a  ijii^b  pitch  of  elevation,  it  is  more 
comuioniy  the  eflect  ol  some  peculiar  good  iortune  than  of  his  own  in- 
dividual merit*  Genius,  therefore,  requires  to  be  guided  and  directed 
— it  must  be  refined,  assisted,  and,  in  some  sort,  kept  in  order;  whether 
it'lie  by  an  accidental  or  a  fortunate  train  of  circumstances*,  by  the 
influence  of  what  is  passing  without,  by  necessity,  by  the  concatena- 
tiori  of  events,  by  reflection,  or  by  experience — in  a  word,  it  must  be 
formed.  And  if  it  be  true  that  without  oenius  no  man  lias  f«vf>r  be- 
r  line  a  grtat  general,  we  shall  find,  on  the  other  haiul,  proots  sulfjcient 
in  the  pages  of  history  that  tho&e  commanders  of  armies  whose  talent 
was  rather  acquired  than  natuml,  have,  when  they  united  peisevemitco 
and  boldnem  with  discernment  in  their  projectty  triumphed  over  those 
who  had  nothing  l>eyond  genius  to  trust  to. 

'  The  work  which  is  here  produced  is  the  result  of  meditation,  and 
of  experience  gathered  both  at  home  and  abrtmd.  It  treats  of  the 
science  of  war,  properly  so  called  ;  to  which  we  bhali  give  liie  name 
of  Strategy,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  art  of  war  coininonly  called 
Tactics.  The  first  part  contains  the  principles  of  this  science,  with  the 
application  of  them  to  a  supposed  seat  of  war.  In  the  second  and 
third  parts  these  principles  are  illustrated  by  a  portion  of  the  history  of 
the  late  war.' 
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What  is  here  observed  of  the  dangers  to  which  jfenius  ia  too 
frequently  exposed  has  been  often  urgoH  Id  restrain  Llie  Hights  of 
talent  and  ima»^inaiion  \  and  there  can  he  uo  question,  thai  every 
officer  ulio  aspire?,  to  comniaiid  ihouKl  not  only  be  skilled  in  the 
niauojuvriug  of  troops,  but  conversant  in  those  higher  branches  of 
his  profession  on  which  the  work  before  us  exclusively  treats  :  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  more  men  are  gifted  with  great  takali 
for  command  than  is  commonly  supposed ;  and  that  if  proofs  of  tfcii 
m  iiol  oftener  esbibited,  it  iriae*  mora  from  tiM  want  of  oppor- 
VmxVt  and  mtm  of  diatinctHw  tino  from  ihe  rurity  of  CKktemt. 

Manhal  Saxe,  in  speaUng  of  the  qudificttioM  neccmwylv 
the  commander-iii-cbief  of  an  «my»  ghet  tho  first  pl«ee  to  couisgi^ 
tfao  second  to  genius,  and  the  ihira  to  health.  Under  llie  fitsi  sf 
these  i^tiaUties  must  be  clasml  that  entire  self«poiseiilofi,  dnC 
promptitude  of  decision,  and.  that  undaunted  perseferance,  wUdi 
are  absolutely  essential  to  make  a  great  general,  for  bravefy  is  a 
virtue  which  be  may  be  wid  to  share  in  common  with  the  wfask 
of  his  army.  By  genius  is  here  meant — a  fertility  of  expedient, 
quickness  of  invention,  and  a  readiness  in  the  application  and  dis- 
covery of  resources.  Under  health  is  included  all  bodily  requisitei 
—a  quickness  of  sight,  an  unwearied  activity,  and  a  power  of  ce* 
during  continued  latigue.  To  find  so  many  valuable  reqninlei 
united  in  one  person  is  certainly  rare. 

The  ^reat  merit  of  the  theoretical  part  of  the  Archduke's  work 
consists  in  its  simplicity  aud  conciseness.  The  first  chapter,  wbick 
does  not  exceed  forty- tive  psges,  contains  all  he  has  to  say  on  the 
subject ;  and  in  the  first  section  of  it^  the  definitions  are  laid  domi 
in  the  most  clear  and  intelligible  manner. 

In  order  to  exemplify  the  principles  of  it,  the  author  has  given 
us,  in  the  srroiid  chapter,  a  supposed  scene  of  action ;  one  most 
fertile  in  military  events  during  the  course  of  the  last  war,  and 
with  which  the  Archduke  lias  proved  tiiat  be  is  most  tliorouglily 
acquainted.  It  comprises  that  extensive  tract  of  country  which 
lies  between  ilie  Lake  of  Constance,  the  Rhine,  the  Main,  the 
Kger,  the  Elbe,  the  Moldau,  the  Fins,  and  tho  mountains  in 
the  most  northerly  parts  of  the  Disii  u  i  of  Sait/burg  and 
Tyrol.  l\y  the  lu  lp  of  a  very  excelknt  in  ip  wIjIcIi  arroinpanit^ 
this  work,  (lo  which  also  belong  souic  utU  cngr;ivtd  plaii5  of 
the  principal  engagements  mentioned,)  we  are  enabitd  to  ioWo^ 
without  tliiliculty,  and  with  a  degree  of  interest  w  hich  seldom  be- 
longs to  such  miiiuU  description,  the  very  mablerly  recunnoissanre 
which  is  given  of  ihii;  Uaci  of  ci>uiitry.  It  may  indet^d  serve  as  a 
U)4}del  to  military  men  ;  the  course  of  every  river,  the  direction  iii 
which  the  various  ranges  of  mountains  or  hills  extend,  the  difl'ertnl 
communications  which  connect  the  didiaui  parts,  every  accident  or 
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circutii^iaiice  of  ground— all  are  detailed  Willi  the  mosi  caieful 
ibinutene&s. 

Having  marked  out  the  theatre  of  war,  and  discussed  sucli  ui  iu 
features  as  are  moht  su  iking  in  a  military  point  of  view,  a  compara- 
tive estimate  is  given,  in  the  next  section,  of  the  two  bases  of  ope- 
nitioii  which  the  contending  armies  are  supposed  to  occupy.  That 
of  the  west  extending  from  Mentz  to  Breisach^  a  distance  of  41^ 
Geriiian  miles,^  or  fourteen  days'  march,  b  stated  to  have  many 
advantages  which  do  not  belong  to  the  other*  The  Rhine,  in  the 
first  place,  forms  a  strong  line  of  defence,  over  which  there  are 
nuineroiis  crossings,  and  various  roads  beyond  it  which  lead  to  the 
eastward,  and  which  facilitate  the  communication  between  ita 
several  points ;  it  is  defended  too  by  a  line  of  fortresses,  and  at  some 
little  distance  a  second  row  is  formed,  which  adds  to  its  security* 
The  eastern  basis  of  operation,  which  is  supposed  to  reach 
from  Steyer  to  Theresienstadt,  a  distance  of  3 1  German  miles,  or 
ten  days*  march,  presents  no  such  favourable  circumstances  as  that 
on  the  frontiers  of  France;  the  right  wing  alone  is  covered  by 
Tlieresieustudt  and  Prague,  and  part  of  the  left  by  the  line  of  Uie 
£mi,  but  the  passages  across  this  river,  as  well  as  over  the  Moldau, 
on  the  right,  are  few  and  unfavourable ;  there  is  only  one  great  road 
of  communication,  and  the  Danube  divides  it  into  two. 

£vcn  to  those  least  conversant  in  militar>'  matters,  the  import- 
ance of  a  river,  wherever  the  movement  of  troops  is  concerned, 
Diust  be  apparent.  '  We  shall  accordingly  iiud,'  says  the  Arch** 
duke,  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  wars  which  have  taken 
place  in  Germany  at  various  periods,  '  that  the  deBIc  of  the  Da- 
nube is  the  key  of  this  country,  and  that  the  possession  of  it  hns 
always  decided  the  contest  which  .has  been  fought  upon  the  banks 
of  that  liver/ 

Tiie  historical  part  of  i\m  book  opens  with  a  suni?nai  v  detail  of 
the  first  campaigns  against  France  :  they  were  alt<);^elhcr  exlrt  tn*  ly 
discouraging,  and  gave  little  prumisc  of  that  glorious  termination 
\%1iicl),  after  n  long  scries  of  losses  and  disappointments,  at  last 
put  an  end  to  {he  agilations  of  Europe. 

At  the  r  pming  of  the  campaign  of  1796,  the  superiority  iu  nu- 
merical fdicc  radicr  leant  to  the  side  of  the  Austrians,  as  the 
auiiiexed  enumeration  of  the  forces  engaged  will  shew  : — 

Army  of  Upper  Rhine. 
Field  Marbhal  ^\  lHIn^e^, 
60,836'  .  .  Infantry, 


Arm  J  of  Rhine  and  Moselle. 
General  Morcnu. 
71,581  .  .  .  Infantry, 
(),515  .  .  .  Cavalry. 
Array  ot  Saiubrc  and  NIeusc. 
General  Jourdan. 
65,000  .  .  •  Infantry, 
1,100  .  •  .  Cavalry. 


21,9«>  .  .  Cavalry. 
Army  of  Lower  Rhine 

Archduke  Charles. 
7I,07<?  ...  .  iMfantiy, 
20,702  «  .  •  Cavalry. 

BM^  But 
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But  llip  n(l\  :im;i^c  of  ^itKind  |>0'^«<esse<i  by  llu*  French  was  more 
th m  niiiply  suthcH  iil  t<j  make  up  tor  iheir  inferiority  in  numbers — 
their  basis  of  optrations  is  (K  scribecl  as  in  vsvry  n  sjiecl  preierable, 
anckltii'ir  pnsiiiuu  as  ut  mkIi  strengtli  thty  y»i*;ht  at  pleasure 
assume  llie  offensive,  whilst  iheir  op|)onenls  rcuild  not  attempt  any 
forward  movement  of  tlie  kind  uiihont  con»>iiierablc  hazard.  In 
fact  we  should  ahnost  be  led  to  inniQ;iii(',  that  tlie  Austrian^  hardly 
considered  tiie  forcible  passage  of  the  Kliine  asi  a  possible  event, 
and  this  is  the  only  mode  of  accojuitingj  for  their  nejjlect  of  the 
necessary  precautions  to  strengthen  the  line  of  that  river,  unii  to  bar 
the  appioaihcs  into  the  Gernian  territory. 

From  the  enumeration  uhich  we  have  alicady  given  of  the  con- 
tending armies,  U  will  be  seen  lliat  Mui  tau,  one  of  the  generals, 
was  opposed  to  the  Archduke  Charle**,  on  the  Rhine ;  and  of  all 
the  military  characters  w  hich  France  has  of  late  years  produced, 
there  is  no  one  w  hose  reputation  stands  so  high  both  as  a  general 
and  as  a  man.  His  retreat,  in  this  campaign,  has  always  bcea 
eonslfterecf  as  a  masterly  display  of  talent,  and  his  adtaaca  iato 
Germany,  in  the  following  year,  proved  that  his  skill  was  no  Icii 
adapted  to  the  direction  of  the  forward  movements  of  an  army. 

According  to  the  Archduke's  view  of  the  matter,  Moreau'a  ability 
was  not  equally  displayed  in  the  whole  conduct  of  this  retrent;  aad 
as.  the  Prince  has  roost  unreservedly  pointed  out  the  ^ulta  of  his  . 
own  proceedii^,  as  well  as  those  of  the  generab  under  his  com^ 
fliand^  he  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  comment  on  those  of  1ms  ad- 
vrrsaiy.   The  chief  merit  of  Moreau,  on  this  occasion,  appears  to 
have  been  a  skilful  concentration  of  his  forces,  w  hilst  those  of  the 
Auslrians  were  scattered  and  divided ;  and  the  only  mistake,  of  any 
importance,  laid  to  hU  charge,  (which  is  so  considered  by  JomHU,  - 
and  not  even  dt  nicd  by  his  own  biographer,)  is  that,  from  appre- 
bension  fur  the  fate  of  Jourdan,  he  made  a  false  movement  to  tlie 
Teft,  which  compelled  him,  after  some  loss,  to  abandon  the  project 
he  had  originally  formed,  of  retreating  by  both  routes  of  the  Da* 
nube.    He  is  blamed  by  the  Archduke  for  relinquishing  thb  ad- 
vantage, as  well  as  for  a  want  of  decision '  and  activity  after  liia 
retreat  was  determined  upon ;  and  it  would  also  appear  that,  from 
an  unwDlnigness  to  give  up  any  portion  of  the  gnmnd  he  bad 
L'-tnird,  he  did  not  fall  hack  upon  the  Danube  so  rapidly  as  be 
ought,  where  he  might  hiive  rnnintnincd  a  position  the  most  advan- 
tageous for  his  future  operations  under  every  possible  contingency. 

Moreati*s  papers  were  seized  by  13unn;i parte  at  the  time  of  bis 
banishment  fiom  France,  which  is  mucii  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
wuuid  have  been  curious  to  compare  the  accounts  of  two  great 
generals  of  affairs  m  which  they  were  so  intimately  engageii. 
XVom  the  meagre  Memoir  publislied  by  Bcattohamp  we  extract 
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xrhat  he  gives  as  a  letter  rroin  Moreau  wrilten  at  (be  time  of 
which  we  are  speak iiig,  since  it  explains  the  motives  w  hicli  decided 
him  upon  the  retreat  vvhicU  he  carried  juto  eflect  witli  so  much 

ahjlii). 

'The  enemy,'  says  he,  '  appeared  only  anxious  to  gain  time,  always 
escaping  from  us  and  giving  way  before  us,  as  often  as  we  sliewtd  a 
disposition  to  make  resistance.  It  was  to  be  presumed  that,  after  hay- 
ii^  succeeded  in  driving  back  Ibe  Army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  the 
Arcbdake  Charles  would  turn  with  all  His  force  upon  us,  and  cndeap 
voor  to  extend  binuelf  in  my  rear*  These  poweiful  considerations  de> 
termined  me  upon  making  a  retrograde  movement,  in  order  that  the 
army  might  be  placed  in  a  more*  compact  position,  where  it  might 
safely  remain  till  that  of  ilie  Sambre  and  ISIeiisf  should  l>c  able  to  re- 
sume the  offensive.  To  as«iivl  in  extric;i[iiig  the  hitter,  I  resolvctl  upon 
detaching  a  botly  of  truo()b  to  the  left  bank  ut  ihe  Danube,  which  xuighl 
have  the  effect  of  annoying  the  rear  of  the  Archduke,  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  army,  concentrated  at  Neubourg,  micht  keep  in  check  the  force 
Under  General  Latour,  and  threaten  to  take  him  in  flank  if  he  moved 
upon  Augsbui^' — iJfe    Martau^  p.  2 1  • 

As  may  be  expected  in  a  work  where  two  volaoics  are  dedicated 
to  the  military  operations  of  a  campaign,  these  points  are  all 
discussed  by  the  Archduke  with  great  minuteness;  but  what- 
ever diffierences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  some  of  Moreau^s 
movements  during  this  campaign,  the  general  conduct  of  it  is 
clearly  of  a  very  masterly  description  ;  and  the  ability  of  General 
Joontan,  to  whom  the  Army  of  the  Lower  Rhine  was  entrusted, 
■carcely  app^un  to  leas  advantage.  He  is,  however,  blamed  by 
the  Afdlduke  for  a  certain  degree  of  jealousy  of  Morean,  which  is 
denied  hy  the  French  commentator,  and  for  li  want  of  snfHcient 
promptitude  in  his  first  advaucei  which  be  justly  considers  as  e 
cepitai  error. 

'Many  fiiults,' says  he,  *can  be  amended,  and  many  losses  c;in 
be  repaired,  all  excepting  that  of  time.  The  commander-in-chief 
should  therefore  be  always  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  advanced- 
guard,  all  news  must  come  to  him  by  that  channel,  and  by  this  means 
alone  can  he  acquire  the  requisite  knowledge  of  places  and  circum- 
stances to  dnect  his  projecu  m  suflicient  time  for  their execiKion  wth 
rapidity  and  eieot.' 

Hostilities  began  in  the  quarter  \diere  Jourdan  commanded^  and 
his  first  operations  were  attended  with  considerable  succeas*  The 
Aiistrian  generals  had  been  forced  to  retreat,  and  the  enemy  was 
almost  at  the  gates  of  Ratisbou,  when  the  Archduke  determined 
upon  flying  to  the  relief  of  the  beaten  army.  Leaving  therefore, 
a  force  to  watch  Mofeeu,'  who  had  advanced  mto  Bavana,  he 
eflFecied  a  junction  with  Wartenslehen ;  and,  when  so  great  a  supe- 
riority of  force  was  opposed  to  him,  Jourdan  had  no  chance  of 
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fafet)  but  in  immediate  retreat.  Ilnving  tlius  coni^^elled  one  army 
tore-cross  the  Rhine,  the  Archduke  turned  to  attack  that  of  Moreau, 
"^'ho  still  mnint.iined  his  position  in  Bavaria^  iu  spite  of  atl  the 
efforts  of  ihc  Austrian  General  Latour. 

Augsburg  and  Miniich  had  surrendered  to  the  French  arms; 
but  fearful  of  the  overpowering  force  w  hich  might  now  be  brought 
against  him,  since  his  flank  was  left  exposed  by  the  defeat  of 
Jtourdau,  Morcau'b  tirst  object  was  to  retire  upon  the  lller. 

Flis  retreat  was  a  series  of  conflicts,  of  which  llie  battle  of 
Bibmch  stands  the  more  cofispiciious^  and  his  passage  through 
ibe  Black  Forest  is  ccrtaiuly  one  of  the  most  hazardous  enterpriaca 
of  the  kind  upon  record.  To  arrive  at  the  Rhine,  it  was  absomtdj 
necessary  for  Moreau's  plans  that  this  route  should  be  takey, 
though  it  led  through  the  Valley  of  Hell,  a  dangerous  defile,  of 
the  outlet  of  which  the  Austrians  had  possession.*  Jomini  ap- 
pears to  be  of  opinion  that  if  tYie  Archduke  had  advanced  with 
greater  rapidity,  the  proirress  of  his  enemy  might  have  been  more 
BUCcdnfuUy  impediMl ;  but  by  skilful  arrangements  all  diflficulties 
were  overcome,  and  after  fighting  two  considerable  battles,  Mo- 
reau  retired  with  the  remai'iflcr  of  his  troops  across  the  Rhiue 
little  more  thnnsix  inonlhs  nfti  i  his  first  crossing  it  in  force. 

Tlic  prelifiiiiinrics  of  l^oben,  in  the  following  year,  put  a  stop 
to  the  exertion'^  of  Austria,  and  in  the  autumn,  by  tiie  treaty  of 
Campo  ForuHo,  peace  was  proi  l;iinied  between  the  empire  and 
France.  This,  however,  can  only  be  considered  as  a  fevLMsh  truce, 
and  in  the  yi  ar  170!)  hostilities  were  renew  ed.  "^I'hc  Archduke  w  as 
for  u  iiiuii  agaiu  unployed,  but  owing  either  to  the  stale  of  his 
health,  or  to  political  circumstances,  we  find  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Austrian  armies  shortly  after  entnistcd  to  other 
hands.  General  Kray  succeeded  to  this  important  post,  and  ibo 
emperor  himself  having  joined  the  army,  on  quilting  it  lefk  the 
command  with  his  brother  the  Ardiduke  John.  The  battle  of 
Hohenlinden  then  occurred,  and  all  its  fatal  consequences,  for  Mo- 
reau,  like  Turenne,ivho  is  said  to  have  been. timid  and  circumspect 
in  his  youth,  appears,  like  hinip  to  have  become  bold  and  enter- 

£ rising  as  he  advanced  in  years,  lliis  battle  clearly  appears  to 
ave  been  lost  from  a  want  of  previous  concert,  and  an  extra* 
ordinary  and  inconceivable  degree  of  local  ignorance. — ^A  very  little 
examhiation  will  be  suflfictent  to  shew  that  the  Austrians  ought 
never  to  have  quitted  the  line  of  the  Inn;  for,  by  abandoning  it,  the 

*  Wbcn  Mar»hal  Villan,  ia  tbe  vear  llOi,  was  presied  bv  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to 
tmeite  th«  Block  Mountaint  Id  order  to  effect  a  junction  with  tbe  Electortl  forces,  he 
It  laiil  toliavc  written  in  rcplvi  '  Tiic  Vnlley  of  Neottadt*  wbtdi  you  mentiani  bfhaS 

which  is  cn!Ird  llic^  V  illt  y  of  Hp!I.  Ytnir  Highnt>««,  therefore,  nuisl  pardon  mv  vrio^ 
(ii^  t*K|>re»siori,  but  I  have  not  suilicit-iu  of  the  Pcvil  about  mc  to  paw  through  it.' 
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iircUduke  John  fell  into  the  snare  which  was  laid  for  him  hf 
MofCaVy  and  foimd  himself  embarrassed  in  a  country  m  here  his 
aupenork^r  of  cavalry  could  be  of  no  avml. 

*  It  is  an  acknowledged  principle,*  says  a  very  intelligent  French 
writer  m  tlm'subject,  *  that  tba  base  of  a  plan  for  oftmsive  operadoiis 
should  form  the  best  possible  line  of  defence* — aad  this  fundamental 
principle  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity,  because  nothing  bi  more 

difficult  than  a  sudilen  tr!iii«^i(ion  from  offensive  to  defensive  operatiohSi 
when  false  measures,  or  an  unlucky  turn  of  affairs  may  have  overset 
the  plans  of  the  General  who  attacks.  If  the  line  of  (IcfciK  o  which 
ouiiht  lu  have  formed  iiis  basis  has  not  been  well  taken  up,  if  ibe  ad- 
vantageous points,  and  such  as  were  strong  by  nature,  have  not  served 
him  as  points  from  which  to  advance,  they  will  not  stand  him  in  slead 
on  the  retreat ;  all  will  fall  into  confusion— the  beaten  army,  however 
high  in  courage,  cannot  be  brought  into  line  except  at  a  great  distance^ 
and  will  have  lost  at  once  all  the  a  lvantages  of  the  offensive  in  actios^ 
as  well  as  those  of  positions  for  deiensive  warfare/ 

Tliis  is  what  was  unhappily  experienced  by  the  Austrians  after 
ihc  hiittleof  ilohenUnden.  By  abandoning  the  Tyrol  as  a  [>f>int  of 
sii|>pui  t,  and  the  line  of  the  Inn,  ihey  gave  up  almost  every  llung; 
that  of  the  Salza,  it  is  trut ,  sull  rctnaiued,  but  when  this  also  was 
given  up,  and  Sal/bun^  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  it  N\  a^  easy 
to  perceive  that  the  fate  <>i  AiuHiria  was  decided;  and  that  an  army 
which  had  »hewn  itself  unequal  to  maintain  either  uf  the  strong 
lines  which  it  had  successively  abandoned,  was  not  likely  to  rally 
by  retiring  upon  the  capital  of  which  it  had  already  exhausted  the 
lesources. 

Moretu  shewed  great  ability  in  profiting  by  this  state  of  a0airsy 
and  advancing  wiih  a  rapidity  which  allowed  his  enemy  no  refioscy 
no  time  to  recruit  his  disorganized  troops.  The  unfortunate  dtvi- 
aiona  too^  which  at  that  time  prevailed  amongst  the  Austrian 
generals,  in  no  small  degree  contributed  to  tlie  \\  ant  of  unity  w  hich 
was  evident  in  all  the  subsequent  operations  o/  the  army  ;  and  the 
absence  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  possef^sed  tiie  talent  of  coo* 
ctUating  the  good  will  of  those  under  him  without  relaxing  from  tlie 
strict  course  of  military  discipline,  could  not  fail  of  being  felt  most 
severely  at  this  crisis. 

-Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  in- 
quiry on  the  probable  muses  of  the  decided  superiority  on  the  part 
of  France,  which  marked  ilie  Inw^  siu  cession  of  howiilities  we  have 
brieflv  noticed.  A  few  remarks^  however,  on  the  subject  wiU  not 
be  supertluous. 

*  Austria  was  worsted,'  sny*;  the  Archduke,  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
V¥ork,  *  because  to  tlie  t)|)erations  of  the  French,  which  were  grounded 
on  a  well  combined  system  of  fortresses,  a  careful  survey  of  the  whole 
liicauc  of  war,  and  the  direction  to  one  end  of  all  the  iorce  employed, 
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the  bail  only  to  o[) pose  the  bravery  And  faperioc  oijgiiiieeiioii  of  her 
ermy,  end  tome  splendid,  etthough  insuleted,  exploiu  of  her  com- 
maDden/ 

But  we  tutpect  that  the  teat  of  the  evil  lies  deeper. 

*  In  spite  of  the  example  of  Laudon  and  of  the  Archduke  Charles/ 
<tayt  a  writer  who  appeert  to  have  formed  a  very  accurate  estimate  of 
the  iatrinsic  merits  or  the  difierent  European  armies,)  '  the  Aastriaos 

have  always  kept  on  the  defensive  within  lines  and  positions,  and  have 
never  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  they  might  have  r^e- 
rived  from  a  more  active  and  energetic  baystem  of  warfart*.  There  is 
no  change  it-quired  in  the  Au-^irian  army,  for  it  is,  as  a  [>n<\y,  as  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  Frencli,  as  the  French  soldier  jndniduaiiy  cx- 
cen  the  Austrian ;  but  the  Imperial  Generals  always  make  war  after 
their  own  heavy  and  immovable  manner.  Tlie  French  only  seek  to 
attain  theif  object  with  a  total  disregard  of  what  tt  may  cost;  the  chief 
«are  of  the  Austrian  is  to  retain  what  he  possesses,  and  every  pCMnUe 
loss  is  calculated  with  a  nicety  unknown  to  the  French.* 

oil  many  occasions,  we  believe,  that  a  battle  would  have  proved 
less  destructive,  and  entailed  fewer  sacrifices  by  the  abandonment 
'  t>f  territory,  than  the  retreat  which  was  chosen  as  the  alternative; 

and  the  con^^tancy  of  the  Austrian  army  under  so  many  reverses  of 
this  description  proves,  in  the  fullest  manner,  the  excellence  of  its 
cnmpositiofT,  nnd  its  superiority  under  diffirulties  to  that  of  the 
French.  A  \cv\  l:iri;e  proportion  of  its  fofce  is  ulwavs  employed  in 
keeping  up  the  chain  of  communications  and  other  niiiior  services, 
so  that  one  portion  of  the  troops  uliich  might,  if  near  at  hand,  per- 
form good  service,  cannot  be  brought  into  action,  before  that  \\  Inch 
it  may  be  sent  to  succour  is  beaten  or  dispersed.  The  point  uf 
honour  too  which  leads  the  Austrian  officers  to  attaf  li  so  much 
discredit  to  the  loss  of  cannon  is  niischievuub  and  absurd  in  the 
highest  degree ;  for  although  the  desertion  of  colours  must  certainly 
imply  discomfiture  and  disgrace,  it  is  not  so  with  artillery,  which 
ought  only  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  implements  of  war. 

A  state  of  bostilides  has  almost  always  proved  duastrons  to 
Austria,  though  her  people  are  warlike  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
love  of  arms  and  distinction  the  ruling  passion  amongst  her  no- 
bility.  This,  generally  speaking,  has  arisen  from  the  same  causes, 
and  from  similar  defects  in  the  conduct  of  her  armies  and  the  sys* 
tern  of  her  government.   Her  trials  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty*  1 
five  years  have  been  greater  by  many  degrees  than  she  ever  expe-  * 
rienced  before ;  and  those  who  have  attached  credit  to  the  asser-  * 
tions  so  frequently  made  by  Buonaparte,  that  English  gold  alone 
for  so  long  a  period  kept  the  nations  of  the  continent  at  war,  can- 
not be  awaie  how  liule  any  subsidies  from  this  country  are  rilde  to  * 
« compensate  for  the  lusses  which  Germany  has  sufliered  in  1^  r 
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A  couuderable  portion  of  the  disasters  which  have  befallen  tha 
Austrian  armies  has  been  sometiaiea  attributed  Co  the  Antic  Coun* 
cil^  by  which  their  operations  are  hi  a  great  measure  directed ;  it 
is  possible  that  some  disndvantagea  have  arisen  from  the  check 
wfaicji  thia  superintending  body  may  have  proved  to  the  free  and 
■arsKrained  exercise  of  military  talent,  but  we  are  not  inclined  In 
impute  to  it  a  degree  of  blame  beyond  what  it  deserves. 

This  tribunal  waa  originally  confined  in  ita  jnriadiction  to  the 
hereditary  domains  of  the  Emperor ;  it  formed  a  court  which  de> 
cided,  without  appeal,  in  all  processes  entered  there;  and  though  at 
Jrst  sight  it  appears  extremely  hazardous  to  allow  of  any  control 
over  armies  actively  engaged  from  such  a  quarter,  the  effects  of  an 
arrangement  of  this  kind  inny  nr^t  he  so  penilrioiis  as  might  be 
apprehended.  Marv  powers  under  every  governniciit  are  neces- 
sarily dormant ;  and  it  is  not  therefore  safe  to  argue  against  the 
practice  of  any  public  i^ody^  because  its  constituliuo  may  be  defec- 
tive in  theory. 

Having  concluded  our  remarks  on  the  Archduke*s  first  wort, 
we  must  now  advert  to  a  second,  which  is  of  later  date.    To  the 
military  man  both  are  valuable;  but  in  the  account  of  the  cam- 
paign of  17J)9,  as  in  the  lurmer  publication,  the  great  minuteness 
of  iocaJ  description,  and  the  constant  recurrence  to  the  principles 
originally  laid  down,  may  perhaps  fatigue  the  general  reader.  The 
causes  uiiieli  have  produced  such  frequent  reverses  to  the  Austrian 
arms — the  iluvvness  of  their  movements — their  defective  commis- 
san  u — the  disadvantages  arising  from  a  uunt  nf  unity  in  command, 
attd  fioiTi  the  guidance  of  armies  in  the  lield  by  men  la  office  at 
home — all  ihe  defects,  in  short,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in 
speiiking  of  the  first  campaign,  are  acknowledged  by  the  Archduke 
ill  their  fullest  extent ;  and  his  Imperial  Highneas  seems  mone  io- 
clined  to  dwell  upon  the  faults  of  the  Austriaos,  and  even  upon 
such  a»  may  be  attributed  to  hu  own  military  conduct,  aa  illuatm* 
tiona  of  hia  own  principlea,  than  upon  the  success  to  which  hia 
countrymen  may  lairly  lay  claim. 

After  a  very  minute  description  of  the  whole  seat  of  war,  which 
-sa  divided  by  the  author  into  thcee  regions,  riz*  the  plain  of  Italy, 
the  plain  of  Germany,  and  die  mountainoua  country  intervening,, 
be  proceeda  to  blame  the  two  contending  poweta  for  supiiosiiig 
itfiait  the  possession  of  the  latter  would  eoaure  that  of  the  plaina. 

'  Instead  (says  he)  of  maintaining  a  contest  for  the  Tyrol,  the  Vorarl* 
berg,  and  the  Orisons,  the  lirBt  object  of  the  French  shoold  have  been 
u>  poah  for  Vienna,  that  of  their  opponents  lo  defend  the  line  of  the 
Dantibe ;  but  Fiance  was  at  that  time  under  the  unsettlod  government 
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of  the  Directory,  and  although  the  peace  lately  concluded  with  Austria 
was  not  nipposeJ  (u  be  latitiiig,  she  had  not  made  the  bett  use  ni  ihn 
respite  which  il  atl'urded/ 

It  is  curious  to  observe  to  what  nide  shocks  received  optnloBi 
are  subject  iu  these  days  of  new  liglit  and  reform.  Hy  men  of 
our  un-military  habits  the  uccupalion  of  the  detilis,  lortressea, 
and  snug  retreats  of  a  uionntainous  region  have  uKvavs,  we  appre- 
Jiend,  been  considered  of  tlie  fir^^t  iniportunre  ;  but  here  we  are 
told,  nfid  that  too  by  a  great  counnandt  r,  that  ail  tlie  advantages 
atltudant  on  motnitain- warfare  are  on  ilir  side  of  the  assailant; 
and  are  li<  tu  r  led  to  infer,  tirat  tliconly  theatre  of  war  upon  whli  h  a 
General  ou|>lit  to  perform  is  one  where  lie  ujay  exlnbil  wuii  cJitcl 
bis  whole  slo< :k  ul  stratt  jrica!  and  tactical  knowledjre.  I'o  account 
for  the  prevalence  of  ihia  error,  (which  it  is  one  of  ihc  chief  ob- 
jects of  the  Archduke's  work  to  correct,)  we  are  told,  that  cir- 
cumstances and  the  opinions  of  (  ihtTs  give  a  bias  and  direction  to 
the  affairs  in  which  tnosl  men  are  eiigii«j;od,  and  that  the  n>:i|«iiiijr 
of  [Kisons,  especially  n\  matters  of  importance,  adapt  then  v%ay 
of  thinking  t  )  iliai  ijI  others.  This,  we  dotdjt  uui,  is  veiy  tniich 
the  fact  ;  but  \vc  niu:^!  leave  il  lu  ilic  milil.ny  men  of  the  a^ie  to 
decide,  on  an  examination  of  his  work,  whether  his  Imperial  High- 
ness huii  made  out  his  case  against  the  Aip6  under  llieir  several  de* 
nominatioDS  in  tlie  Tyrol  and  Grisons. 

The  French  seem  to  have  discovered  by  experience  the  insuffi* 
ciency  of  their  means  to  carry  on  tlie  great  designs  they  had  pro* 
jecled  at  the  ouuet ;  nor  was  a  better  order  of  thm^  estabiished 
until  Mossena  became  contnuHMler-iii-cbief,  and  considerable  levies 
were  ordered  to  reinforce  bb  army.  Tlie  Atistnans,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  overrun  the  Grison  eotmtry,  and  were  greatly  superior  lo 
the  enemy  in  number»along  the  whole  line  of  the  mountatnotis  re- 
gioo.  Tne  asHStaooe  they  derived  from  the  natives  of  diis  country 
appears  to  have  been  triding,  which  affords  another  proof  that  the 
fiatriotism  of  the3wiss  is  greater  in  theory  than  practice— and  that 
they  iight  with  more  spirit  when  in  the  pay  of  another  conntry 
than  gratuitously  for  their  own. 

Whilst  the  French  armies  iu  this  quarter  were  placed  undrr  one 
bead,  the  Archduke  and  Bellegarde  were  injudiciously  kept  in* 
dbpendent  of  each  other.  In  spite  however  of  this  disadvanti^ 
p.  severe  attack  was  made  on  the  French  line  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Zuricli,  in  the  beginning  of  June ;  and  from  that  time,  till  the 
middle  of  August,  iMth  parties  remained  on  the  defensive  in  dieir 
several  positions. 

Omitting  the  operations  on  the  Rhine,  as  comparatively  of  little 
moment,  we  shall  now  turn  to  the  brilliant  career  of  Suwaroff,  ia 
.the  phuM  of  Italy— «n  insulated  period  of  success  during  the  long 
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scries  of  reverses  to  which  the  Allies  were  exposed,  io  their  earljf 
efforts  to  restrain  the  {)ower  of  France. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  value  attached  by  the  Archdule  to 
set  rules  and  principles  in  the  coiuluct  of  military  operations  should 
lead  him  to  under-rate  the  talents  of  a  general  who,  like  SuwarofF, 
despised  all  movements  excepting  those  wliicli  leii  hini  in  face  of 
the  enemy,  and  who  from  this  had  acquired  the  name  of  *  Fieltl 
Marshal  Forwarts*  from  tlu  Germans,  who  served  under  his 
orders.  No  two  men,  in  tiuih,  could  be  more  dissimilar;  and  to 
judge  bv  a  con^parison  of  the  statements  made  by  the  biograj)her 
of  tile  liu^Man  cunimaiuler  and  of  those  rontnmed  in  the  work 
before  us,  no  two  generals  were  ever  less  likely  to  act  together 
with  advantage.    Let  us  see  how  the  cise  stands. 

Suwaroff  had  in  Italy,  under  his  orders,  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign^  a  force  exceeding  90,000  men,  and  thus  possessed  a 

freat  numerical  superiority  over  die  French  in  that  quarter. — 
loreaui  who  had  succeeded  Scherer  in  the  command  of  the  arnijr 
of  Italy,  was  too  weak  alone  to  make  head  against  the  Allies;  his 
object  therefore  was  to  effect  a  junction  with  Macdouald,  who 
commanded  in  the  south  of  Italy ^  and  to  the  attainment  of  it^  all 
his  efforts  were-directed. 

*  bu\^aroll,'  says  the  Archduke,  'superior  as  he  was  in  force  and 
with  every  advantage  on  his  side,  ought  to  have  driven  Moreau.  out  of 
Italy >  whilst  unsupported  by  Macdonald ;  but  haviog  no  niiUtaiy 
science  beyond  that  which  be  bad  gained  in  bis  campaigns  against  the 
Turks,  no  plan  of  operations  except  an  instinct  which  taught  him  to 
seek  out  the  enemy  \\  herever  he  was  to  be  found,  his  movements  were 
conducted  without  the  ncres«;ary  calculation  a«;  to  lime  and  place — 
they  shewer!  bodily  energy,  but  n<>l  nitcllectual  decision.  SuwaroflTs 
campaign  was  brilliant — Moreau's  scirntiric  ;  eacli  fortunately  had  a 
part  to  play  which  suited  his  cluiiuLU  i.  Suwarolf  would  have  done 
nothing  without  a  superior  force — Moreau  would  have  failed  bad  suc- 
cess depended  on  the  boUness  and  celerity  of  bis  nian<BQ¥res.' 

To  the  opinion  here  given  of  Moreau's  cjreat  talents  as  a  military 
mail  we  are  fully  incliuetl  to  subscribe;  wuU  ilH)>e  wliich  rehite  to 
the  ubililies  of  his  antaijonist  we  do  not  so  entirely  concur.    In  the 
first  place  it  should  be  observed,  tliut  the  cinbariasstneiits  created 
by  the  caljiMLt  of  Vienna  to  those  in  cotninand  on  foreign  service, 
(and  of  Nvhich  the  Archduke  himself  in  some  pkices  so  heavily 
complains,)  ought  fairly  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  forming 
our  judgment  of  the  conduct  of  Suwaroif.     The  reduction  of  the 
chief  fortresses  in  Italy  was  absurdly  pressed  from  that  quarter  as 
a  necessary  measure;  and  the  force  which  the  Marshal  had 
at  bis  disposal^  after  the  requisite  deductions  for  this  object,  was 
dwindled  down  to  32,000  men.    Weakened  as  he  thus  was,  it 
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wm>  10  far  from  being  in  bis  power,  witbout  coniiderable  risk,  to 
continue  tbo  pniBuit  of  Moreau,  that  fears  were  entertained  by  ibe 
Austrian  court  lest  be  sbould  be  crushed  by  the  junction  of  bis 
enemies,  who  would,  when  unked,  be  more  than  a  match  for  bin. 
He  was  not  however  blind  to  his  danger,  or  regardless  of  the  ne- 
cessary precautions.  *  Quand  j'aurai  6trill^  Macdooald/  said  hs^ 
*  je  revicndrai  ^triller  Mor(  an  and  accordingly  after  eiiUcing  the 
former  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  he  fought  bim  for  three  days 
on  the  1  rebia,  in  a  conflict  of  unusual  obstinacy,  and  so  completely 
discomfited  bis  •nnv,  that  nothing  but  a  diversion  in  his&voor 
by  Moreau  prevented  its  complete  destruction 

Hftving  thus  disposed  of  Macdonaldi  tbb  Northern  Hannibal, 
as  he  was  afterwards  styled,  turned  upon  Moreau,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa;  from  which 

ferilous  situation  he  was  only  released  by  SuwarofTs  recall  from 
taly,  at  a  time  when  the  French  General  had  announced  to  ihe 
Senate  liis  tola!  inability  to  defend  ilie  place  longer,  lluis  termi- 
nated this  C€lcL)i  at(  d  t  anipaign.  Jn  five  niontlis  this  uiiscieotific 
commander  had  gamed  as  many  great  battles,  and  reduced  ali  the 
fortified  places  in  Lombardy  and  Piedmont. 

'Die  evacuation  of  Italy  by  the  Allies  at  this  conjuncture  was 
most  tn|udicious.  It  was  prejudicial  to  the  cause,  not  only  in  its 
imnitdiate  effects,  as  it  called  away  troops  from  a  cjuarter  where 
they  were  gainiijg  renown,  hut  it  also  served  most  fatally  to  in- 
crease tlie  jealousies  which  existed  between  the  Allied  Powers,  and 
finally  contributed  to  dissever  one  of  them  from  the  coalition. 
Those  who  are  inclined  to  impute  to  the  Archduke  the  adoption  of 
this  step  sliould  j  cad  w  liat  he  says  un  the  subject,  and  Ihey  will  pro- 
bably then  agree  with  us  aj»  to  the  quarter  where  blame  ought  justly 
to  attach. 

SuwaroflT,  who  fortunately  had  no  turn  for  diplomacy,  was  accus- 
turned  t(j  excuse  his  disinclination  to  write  by  saying,  '  that  the  pen 
fiat  ill  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier  ;'  and  as  the  Archduke  professes  to 
touch  as  little  as  poanble  on  subjects  purely  political,  such  parts  of  his 
book  are  hardly  fair  aubjecU  for  criticism.  We  are  sorry  however 
to  observe  the  common  cry  of  the  contineoti  in  rq^aid  to  the  sel* 
fish  policy  of  England,  re>cchoed  Iron  to  bttb  a  quarter.  Tim 
views  of  this  country,  accordmg  to  the  mml  craed  of  ib^reign 
politicianB,  are  esdusively  dirocted  to  ue  maintenance  of  her 
maritime  superiority :  and  thus  in  enumerating  the  diffinvnt  canaea 
which  Jed  tne  Allies  to  a|[K«  to  the  abandonment  both  of  Italy 
nnd  Switaerland  at  this  crisiSi  a  jealousy  lest  Russia  dhould  obtain 
n  port  in  the  Mediterranean  is  said  to  have  actuated  the  coundla 
of  England ;  wbilst  the  Russiaiis  were  stimulated  bv  the  bopea  of 
singly  beating  the  French  armies,  and  perhaps  of  aiivaiicmg  victo- 
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fious  into  France.  The  motives  w  liich  led  the  Austrian  cabinet  to 
acquiesce  in  this  arrangement  were  more  obvious  :  it  haji  been 
attributed  to  a  desire  on  their  part  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
certain  of  the  King  of  Sardinia's  territories ;  but  at  all  events  they 
were  not  sorry  that  such  formidable  allies  as  the  Russians  should 
be  repioved  from  their  favourite  possessions  on  the  Italian  soil. 

From  whatever  combination  of  causes  it  proceeded,  the  ni( usure 
itself  was  finally  resolved  upon,  and  orders  were  issued  that  the 
Austrian  army  should  atteiiipt  a  t  o-opciation  on  the  Lower  Rhine 
with  an  expedition  composed  of  English  and  Russians,  to  be  landed 
at  the  Holder.  The  result  of  this  enterprize  is  well  known,  and 
the  danger  which  must  accompany  the  attempt  to  land  on  an  ene- 
my's coast,  without  the  necessary  precaution  in  case  of  a  reverse, 
mppetrs  to  !»•  so  clear  to  reader  the  Archduke's  observadons  on 
the  sobject  almost  superfluous. 

The  want  of  harmony  between  the  Austnaos  and  RusnanSy  pro- 
duced  by  this  change  in  the  object  of  their  operations  at  this  period 
of  the  campaign,  had  a  very  prejudicial  effect.   Previously  to  quit* 
tioff  his  position  in  Switzerland,  the  Archduke  resolved  upon  dis** 
turbing  toe  French  communication  by  an  attack  on  Massena's  lellt 
wini,  which  had  been  considerably  weakened  by  the  operations 
earned  oo  upon  the  riglit,  and  in  die  mountains  around  St.  Ggthard. 
The  diraoeitUMis  for  eiecuting  this  project  seem  to  have  been  well 
pisnnecis  but  the  whole  failM,  because,  in  consequence  of  an  in* 
correct  cnlculation,  a  sufficient  number  of  pontoons  could  not  1m 
/bund  to  throw  a  bridge  across  the  Aar.   Time  was  thus  lost — the 
French  assembled  in  force,  and  a  most  discreditable  picture  is  pre* 
Jen  ted  of  the  veiy  defective  state  of  the  Austrian  equipments  for 
this  branch  of  service.   A  lonp  ditfertation  then  follows  on  tlie 
art  of  throwing  bridges  over  nvers.   it  is  not  every  general  who 
wiU  be  inclined  to  imitate  Suwaroff,  or  much  science  on  thb  sub- 
ject would  be  completely  thrown  away. — At  the  battle  of  the 
Trebia  be  is  said  to  have  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of 
Coasncka,  and  to  have  swum  across  the  river,  as  a  practical  reproof 
Id  a  cM>rps  of  Austrian  cavalryt  who»  although  ordered  to  advance, 
were  waiting  for  pontoons. 

The  Austrians  have  lieen  highly  censured  for  withdrawing  so 
large  a  force  as  60,000  men  from  Switzerland,  before  the  arrival 
of  Suwaroff,  and  for  retarding  his  passage  of  St.  Goilmrd^  by  with- 
holding from  army  the  means  of  transport.  As  the  key  of  the 
position,  the  Archduke  distinctly  pronounces  that,  in  liis  opinion, 
Switzerland  ought  not  to  have  been  abandoned,  and  he  even  ac- 
knowledges that  some  share  of  blame  may  attach  to  himself,  for 
nof  beinir  sufficiently  prompt  in  his  support  of  the  Russians  against 
Massen»'s  line.   Under  such  circumstances,  to  communicate  to 
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Suwaroff  the  change  that  bad  taken  place,  and  to  suggest  to  him 

the  propriety  of  remaining  on  the  defensive,  must  have  proved  a 
task  which  his  Iniperial  Highness  would  willingly  have  avoided. 
The  communication  however  was  made,  and  the  reply  is  loo  cha*- 
racteristic  to  be  bere  omitted. 

*  Dittt  k  Monseif^peor  qoe  je  ne  connois  pas  la  d6feniive»  je  ne  aab 
qn'attaqner.  J'irai  en  avant,  quand  bon  me  semblera.  A  tors  je  ne 
m'arrftrai  pas  en  Suisse;  je  marcherai,  selon  mes  ordres,  directement 
en  Fianche  Coml6.  Diles  lui  quh.  \'ieiine  je  scrai  a  ses  pieds ;  luuis 
qu*ici  je  suis  au  moinn  son  ogal  ;  ii  est  Feld  Marechal ;  je  le  suis 
aussi.  II  est  au  servjct-  d'un  grand  Emptrcur,  et  moi  aussi ;  il  est 
jeune,  ct  moi  je  suis  vieux.  J*ai  acquis  de  Texperience  ^  force  dc  vic- 
toifes  et  n'ai  de  eomcils  ni  dMs  k  Tcce¥olr  de  qui  que  ce  soit;  je  ii'cn 
pseads  que  de  Dieu,  et  de  mon  ^p6e/ 

SuwaroflT,  thus  abandoned  to  his  own  resources,  commenced  liiat 
retreat  wliu  h  has  been  justly  considered  as  oiio  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary iiiiliiary  attempts  upon  record,  and  of  which  Mjs-«  na 
himself  is  reporletl  to  have  said,  *  Je  donnerois  toutes  mvs  taiu- 
pagnes  pour  celle  de  Suisse  du  Gcu6ral  Souworoff/  llie  idea  of 
conducting  a  large  army  over  mountains  which  could  with  diffi- 
eu!^  be  crossed  by  small  detachments^  and  that  too  in  the  month 
of  October^  is  treated  by  the  Archduke  as  an  absurd  and  visionary 
project,  though  full  credit  is  giten  to  tlie  Marshal  for  the  pj  outpti- 
tude  of  bis  decisions  in  all  cases  of  difficulty.  Tlie  numbers  of  the 
Russians  about  to  embark  on  this  dangerous  service  are  stated  by 
rtie  Archduke  not  to  have  exceeded  18,000  infantry  and  4000 
Cossacks,  with  25  field-pieces,  which,  from  necessity,  were  aent 
round  by  the  Tvrol ;  and  on  this  occasion  we  find  a  summary  of 
his  opinions  on  the  composition  of  Russian  armies,  which  although 
•omewhat  long  and  not  very  complimentary  to  his  allies^  we  dmW 
^ture  to  transcribe* 

*  The  Kuttians  had  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  war  with  the  rep uta« 
tion  of  possessing  the  best  qualities  of  a  soldier,  namely,  distinguished 
bravery,  and  a  discipline  of  which  the  value  can  only  fairly  be  bro*ight 

to  the  proof  when  he  who  commands  them  knows  how  to  direct  it. 
This  bravery  is  founded  upon  physical  strensth,  which  tlcri(!es  liiilc 
except  in  rlnsp  rf>fiflirf,  a  specie*^  of  fi«htinj;  which,  '^ince  iho  inrrf><!uc- 
tion  ut  wLajH*ris  uhulj  take  eftect  from  a  distance,  ot  ni()vcn»fjif«i 
which  prcveni  its  application,  seldom  occurs,  even  in  the  crratest  bat- 
tles, and  only  when  both  bides  are  equal  in  the  bktliuiiic^  of  tiieir 
manuoivres. 

*  Neither  the  Russian  cavalry  or  infantry  were  accustomed  to  cmpid 

movements.  To  arrive  at  perfect  immovability  was  their  aim ;  a  de« 
gree  of  steadiness  which,  although  essential  in  the  tii>t  formation  of  the 
soldier,  is  not  required  in  the  management  of  larger  boilics,  where  tlic 
detail  is  less  considered  than  the  tactical  arrangement  of  the  wbid<f. 
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As  little  were  the  heavy  pun  carriages  of  the  Russian  ordnance  at  that 
time  afl;i pied  to  rapid  iTiMiicpuvres,  and  the  sinnllness  of  the  balls  com- 
pared sMih  the  si/e  of  tiie  cuunun  operate  aigaimt  their  ^iugi  eiUier 
with  act  ui;u  V  oi  Ut  a  tiistance. 

*'J'he  ciitct  sulVty  of  the  army  depends  upon  tiic  Cusiacks.  Accus- 
tomed, by  continual  inmails,  to  waten  every  motion  of  the  enemy,  they 
become  of  little  use  in  a  country  unfit  for  cavalry  to  8ct»  and  in  de* 
fcasive  positions  behind  rivers  the  advanta^  is  completely  lost  whicli 
nay  be  derived  from  their  desultory  warfare* 

*To  supply  the  necessities  of  a  Russian  army  an  enormous  train  follows 
it,  which  impedes  all  its  movements ;  adapted  in  its  establishment  for 
carr}*ing  on  war  in  ihe  inhospitalik*  plains  of  the  Turkish  frontier,  the 
possibility  «>f  dispensing  with  many  things,  according  to  the  new  sys- 
tem of  Utidini:  every  where  articles  of  first  necessity,  of  making  shtlt 
with  little  baggage,  hardly  ever  enter  into  their  thoughts.    Since  the 
r  176^3  the  only  wars  .of  consequence  in  which  they  were  engaged 
been  with  the  Turks,  in  which  determined  couragav  penonal 
bravery,  and  the  maintaining  a  close  and  compact  order  in  the  ranks, 
bad  commonly  decided  the  day,  without  any  skill  in  tactics  being  re- 
quired.   Hence  their  general*-  nnd  officers'  have,  for  the  most  part, 
forined  tlicni'^elves  exclusively  on  the'^e  principles,  and  have  remained 
unHcc|iM)ntc(I  with  every  other  department  of  the  military  art.  Elated 
by  their  last  victories  over  the  Turks,  inspired  by  the  French  emi(;runts 
with  contempt  for  the  Frenchmen  of  the  new  school,  and  latterly  for 
the  Austriam  also,  who  had  failed  in  bringing  to  a  close  the  war  which 
appeared  so  easy,  and  easily  convinced  that  the  arrival  of  Souwaroff 
had  alone  decided  the  fate  of  arms  in  Italy^both  they  and  their  ge» 
,  neral  were  now  completely  blinded  by  their  own  presumption.    It  was 
not  that  noble  self-confidence  which  rai«5es  the  soul  and  excites  it  to 
deeds  of  ^^rtatness,  hut  the  sign  of  mental  weakness  and  of  a  correspon- 
dent dejection  in  {imes  of  adversifN'.    Kors:?kow  thought  himself  sure 
of  such  a  superiority  of  force,  thai  Ins  o[)p(;neiUs  must  of  necessity  di- 
rect their  movements  by  his,  and  that  precaution  was  not  more  indis- 
pensible  in  Switzerland  than  in  the  step))es  of  the  Dniester.  As  if  m 
common  the  stationary  body  were  enabled  to  guide  the  decisions  of  that 
more  easily  set  in  motion — and  as  if  every  particular  adversary  and 
every  particular  coimtry  did  not  require  a  peculiar  application  of  the 
principles  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  warlike  operations/ 

It  was  not  until  St.  Gothard  had  been  surmounted  by  the  ex* 
traordioary  perseverance  of  the  Russian  army,  that  Suwaroff  be* 
came  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed. 
•  The  corps  under  Korsakoff  and  Houe,  to  which  he  looked  for 
support  in  his  progress  through  the  inountaini,  had  been  succes- 
sively defeated  by  Masscna,  aud  driven  back  into  the  Orisons^  and 
on  descending  into  the  valley  of  the  Reuss  his  soldiers,  worn  out 
with  cold  and  fatigue,  found  new  enemies  to  contend  with  in  evegr 
directbiK  Tlie  Cossacks  were  compelled  to  dismount,  an  their 
beasts  became  useless,  or,  falling  over  precipices^  were  lost  in  the 
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snow;  and  ihc  horrori  of  tliis  situation  were  powerfully  increased 
by  the  absence  of  all  iulelliLi*  in  o  <»f  \shi\t  was  passino;  elsewhere. 
What  an  aci  unmlatiun  of  [Htil  is  pitscjiUtl  lo  xis  in  tlio  liillowavg 
passage!  We  select  it,  as  it  relates  to  a  rLUiaikable  sp<»i,  though 
even  in  describing  a  scene  of  so  nnich  interest,  tlie  didactic  stvle 
is  nut  departed  froni,  which  pervades  the  whole  work. 

*  As  Souwaroti  tlien  attempted  to  push  forward  into  the  Valley  of 
the  Ileuss,  he  arriverl  at  what  is  ealled  the  L'rnerlorh,  ii  dark  cavern, 
eighty  yards  loii^,  throu«;h  which  it  wsis  necessary  lur  his  niMips  to  de- 
file ill  order  to  reach  the  Devil's  Bridge  by  a  steep  dcciivity.  This 
bridge  connects  by  a  single  arch  the  rocks  which  run  along  the  C«0 
•idet  of  the  valley,  and  over  it  the  way  leads  to  the  left  buik  of  die 
Reiiis.  The  arch  was  sprung ;  and  the  Frepch,  posted  on  the  oppcsUe 
mountain,  by  a  continued  ^ire,  rendered  it»  repair  impossible,  and  com- 
manded not  only  the  outlet  but  also  the  entrance  of  the  Urecrlocb. 
The  first  Russian  battalion  gallantly  advanced  to  tlic  cavern,  antl  were 
cnmplctcly  swept  away.  The  column  followed,  arxJ  as  tlie  shot  of' the 
enemy  poured  in  thick  up<'ii  theui,  all  were  huriie<l  pell  mell  into  this 
natural  vault.  The  foremost  were  thrust  forwarti  by  iho.se  in  the  rear, 
and  thu&  became  exposed  to  the  murderous  tire  kept  up  from  the 
Other  side,  or  fell  over  the  rocks  into  the  aby^  beneath.  At  last  it 
was  leiolvifd  to  turn  the  enemies*  flank  by  a  circuitous  routOy^an  atn 
tempt  which  seldom  fails  among  mountains,  as  the  adversary  rarely  hat 
suflicient  time  or  advantage  of  ground  to  guard  himself  against  it.  A 
ford  abfu'e  the  bridge  was  accordingly  tried  by  the  Ru«;sinns  —  ihry 
threw  themselves  breast  his;h  into  the  impetuous  stream — gained  ihc 
heights  on  the  opposite  side,  and  drove  the  rrenrh  from  their  positions 
there.  The  Devil's  Bridge  was  repaired  by  trunks  ot  trees  and  piaaks 
—and  Souwarofl"  reached  Wasen  in  the  evening  of  that  ilay.' 

So  much  intrepidity  and  firmne«?s  deserved  a  belt*  r  tiite  ih;iij  the 
severe  hardships  which  befel  tlir  liussinn  troops  during  the  fifteen 
days  in  which  they  were  left  to  scrainlde  ihiougli  tiio  Swiss  niotin- 
tains.  Suwaroft  at  last  retired,  with  difHcully,  to  the  east  ot  il  e 
L^ike  of  Constance;  and,  in  the  height  of  his  indignniion  at  what 
he  termed  the  treachery  of  tlie  Austrian?,  refused  a  conference 
>»  illi  the  Ar(  hrkike,  which  was  proposed  at  this  time.  The  Em- 
peror Paul  hhotily  after  withdrew  his  forces  from  tlie  coalition, 
and  Austria  wa^  tl)u>  left  to  cof)e  sinfrle-handcd  with  Franre. 
In  the  following  year  (1800)  Buuuaj>:iiu M<)«.k  the  command  vi 
the  Army  of  Reserve,  and  adi'anced  into  lialv  ;  there  the  fate  of 
the  war  was  decided  at  Marengo,  dn  it  was  in  Germany  by  the 
battle  of  Hohenlinden. 

We  cannot  bring  our  article  to  a  close  without  a  lew  words 
respeotiiig  that  strange  mortal,  SuwarofT. — It  is  not  surprising  that 
hb  Jiiigularities,  and  his  total  contempt  for  all  the  forms  and  ob- 
terrances  of  war^  should  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of  a  German 

tactician. 
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tactician.  Beinjr  n)oroovd  aware  of  the  disadvantap^ct  wiiicli  attcad 
the  tedious  mode  of  Austrian  warfare,  he  was  apt  to  express,  willt  " 
too  hlllc  re'^erve,  his  opiniotis  oti  this  subject ;  and  it  is  even  uj)oii 
record,  that  he  declined  communicating  some  of  his  plans  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  wlien  asked  so  to  do,  alleging  as  a  reason  for 
tliis  refusal,  the  want  of  secrecy  which  attended  til  the  deliberations 
of  the  cabinet  at  Vienna^  ou  matters  connecled  with  the  war  de- 
parlnient. 

A  Russian  army  is,  perhaps,  more  eanly  tninaged  than  any 
other ;  but  no  general^  even  of  that  nation,  ever  had  a  stronger 
bold  over  the  affections  of  his  troops  than  Suwaroff  enjoyed  in  the 
midst  of  atl  his  extravagancies.   Tliougb  severe  in  his  discipline^ 
and  apparently  careless  of  the  lives  of  bis  men,  what  he  imposed 
upon  others  he  submitted  to  himself,  and  whatever  hardships  his 
army  suffered,  he  shared  in  common  with  the  meanest  soldier.  Hia 
frequent  visits  to  the  tents  of  bis  people  remind  us  of  what  is  re* 
bred  of  our  Henry  llie  Fifth — be  was  fond  of  conversing  witb 
them,  of  listening  to  their  talk,  and  of  tasting  dieir  sonp  and 
brandy,  to  be  satined  of  its  quality.   Though  much  was  assumed, 
a  love  of  sin^larity  pervaded  bis  whole  character ;  witness  the 
strange  exhibitions  wbicb  have  often  been  repeated  of  htm,  and  bia 
lirequent  addresses  to  bis  soldiers  on  parade.   However  burlesque 
his  behaviour  and  uncouth  his  appearance,  it  was  not  ridicule  or 
contempt  that  his  conduct  excited ;  and  like  the  ilcro  of  Cervantes, 
be  always  claims  our  respect  even  in  the  midst  of  his  most  ludicrous 
distresses.   To  accustom  bis  troops  to  their  duties  in  action  bis 
manceuvres  were  brought  as  near  as  possible  to  actual  combat,  and 
fbey  even  were  sometimes  carried  on  at  night. 

Tbou^  fully  alive  to  all  his  defects,  we  should  say,  that  justice 
lias  not  been  done  either  to  the  military  or  moral  qualities  of  this 
extraordinary  character.    In  loyalty  to  his  sovereign  no  man  ever 
surpassed  him  :  few  have  been  so  careless  of  tlie  world's  goodi^ 
and  so  perfectly  free  from  all  selfish  considerations.   Flis  move* 
ments,  though  conducted  with  singular  rapidi^,  were  not  without 
calculation,  as  the  enemies  of  his  fume  have  so  often  asserted ;  and 
that  quickness  of  decision  for  which  he  was  distinguished,  of  itself 
led  very  frequently  to  the  constant  success  which  marked  his  career. 
His  contidence  in  himself  sprung  from  his  ignorance  of  di  feat;  aiid 
liad  he  possessed  no  other  qualities  of  a  great  general  than  ilw;  ad- 
dition of  Felix  to  his  uame,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  timt,  of  all 
Che  continental  leaders  who  have  appeared  during  thisc  latter 
he  was  the  most  fitted  to  cope  with  Buonaparte  iu  ilie 
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A  ST.  V. —  1.  Brulus,  or  the  Fall  of  Tarquifif  an  Historical  Trt- 

ge<It/.    By  J oliii  Howard  Payne. 
C.  Kvddncy  or  the  Statue.   A  Tragedy^  in  Five  AcU.    Bjr  Bi-  j 

THE  influnu  c  uf  the  iliamu  on  the  manners  of  a  nation  and  its 
habits  of  liiuikiug,  few  will  question,  ulu>  have  consulertii  the 
^)^l)jec•t  with  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  It  is  idle  to  calcultte 
tliii  extent  of  that  inlluence  by  the  mimber  uf  i!.^>ccitic  chmacters 
f<»riiie<i,  or  actions  dune  in  tln  ect  imitation  of  diainutir  personages;  , 
such  are,  railiet  ,  nistances  of  mania,  lajulv  to  bo  tuuud,  and  arising 
from  a  coincidence  of  irritable  temperanitnt  svilh  very  favouring 
circumstances;  in  oitliiiary  rases,  die  jjlowiug  enthusiasm,  wfcicb 
the  representation  kindles  within  us,  may  indeed  afiecCour  dreams, 
but  is  cooled  by  the  realities  of  the  morrow.  I'be  moral  influence, 
how  ever,  d(»os  not  perish  with  it — it  goes  to  straigtben  the  ma^oC 
opinion:)  and  feelings  previously  engendered  by  simiktr  repreMli- 
tions ;  that,  which  eacb  imlivMitAl  may  bavt  aotertiiaeci  at  first  but 
coldly,  numbers  by  cQmrnvtiicalioii  feel  wifmly ;  and  spmd  tp 
greater  nttmbiers,  irho  have  no  immeduile  conaectkm  wkh  liie  iiist 
cause  of  the  cfnadioii.  1e  wottld  be  too  OMcfa  to  asjp  that  the  dma 
has  formed  the  nadonal  character;  thai  tmdouhtedly  is  theiealt 
of  many  other,  and  more  importaat  ctrdunstaaces :  but  we  haft 
iio  douhti  that  the  two  act  powerfuHy  on  each  other ;  the  natioaal 
character  b  imprested  stroi^^  o*  ihe  dram,  while  our  drama  is 
aot  the  least  potent  of  many  agenta  to  form  and  to  cherish  tfae  pe- 
culiarities of  our  national  character. 

Entertaining  these  opinions,  we  watch  with  peculiar  interest  the 
progress  of  dramatic  poetry,  and  the  slate  of  dramatic  taste  amoaigst 
our  countrymen.   We  confess  that  we  have  no  reason  to  ^ngratu- 
late  them  on  either.   We  do  not  remember  a  sinsle  sood  tra|^y 
pf  modem  date;  Mr.  Coleridge's  Remorse  and  Mr.  Milaisii*s 
Faiio,  indeed,  considered  merely  as  pioofs  ef  poetic  talent,  are  dii» 
tinguished  |>erformances,  though  we  think  them,  for  reasona  aifcnd) 
given,  very  imperfect  as  plays.    But  if  the  productions  themselfcs 
are  not  hononraUe  to  their  authors,  their  fate  seems  to  ua  tohs 
decided  in  a  way  still  less  creditable  to  their  judges.  Chance^ 
caprice,  party,  any  thing  but  trne  principles  appears  to  direct  tht 
judgment  of  a  lirst  audieace,  a  judgment  which,  w  hen  uniavoMinhk^ 
with  peculiar,  and  unreasonable  hanUhip,  is  both  sumnsary  and 
w  ithout  ap^aL^  It  might  be  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  caosei 
of  these  things  in  an  age  certainly  neitlier  deficient  genemlly  in 
talent  nor  cultivation,  as  well  as  how  liir  they  act  on  eacb  «Mlier; 
but  the  limits  allow  ed  to  US  on  the  present  occasion  forbid  in  from 
travelling  so  fax  from  the  immediate  subjects  under  review. 
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Brutus  and  Evadne  are,  or  have  been,  both  favourites  with  tlie 
public;  and  though  after  what  we  have  jnst  said  we  5>haH  not  be 
expected  to  submit  our  own  opinion  to  that  judgment,  yet  we  owe 
it  so  much  of  deferenct^at  least,  as  not  to  differ  IVoiii  it  chSL  iitiaHy, 
without  assigning  our  reasons.  Neither  of  the  play.s  projlsscs  to 
be  wboJly  original ;  Mr.  Shiel  informs  us  that  he  lias  borrow  ed 
IMftof  bis  plot  from  the  Traitor  of  Shirley;  Mr.  Payne,  wuh  a 
femnliiy  that  deleats  all  the  proper  purposes  of  the  statement, 
telit  4hm  'be  \m»  bad  no  befitation  in  adopting  tlie  conceptions 
and  language  of  bis  |MredeceaMM«y  wherever  ihef  seemed  likely  to 
Hrengtbtn  fk»  plan  wbiab  be  bad  prescribed  to  himself/  We  have 
SKI  right  to  dtetate  lo  autbors;  they  may,  like  Mr.  Payne,  adopt 
whole acanas  Crom  tbeir  predecessors ;  we  certainly  have  a  right  to 
«littla  more  bonesty  and  explicitness  in  their  acknowledgments! 
shmI  wbila  we  agree  with  htm  that  *  no  assistance  can  be  available 
Wttboat  aa  effort  almost  if  not  altogether  as  laboriotis  as  original 
compositiopi'  we  would  yet  observe  that  the  labour  of  adaptation 
is  dimrinot  in  bind  from  tbat  of  compoattion,  and  enticed  to  a  dif* 
leraal  degree  of  praise. 

Qne^  die  predecessors  to  wbom  Mr.  Pajne  is  under  great  and 
nnaclnioirMged  obligations,  Natfaaniei  Lee,  in  tbe  dedication  of 
bia  Brains,  speaks  thus :  *  There  are  some  subjects  tbat  require  bnt 
lialf  tbe  strength  of  a  great  poet :  hut  when  Greece  or  old  Rome 
come  in  play,  the  nature,  wil^  and  vigour  of  foremost  Sbakspeare, 
the  judgment  and  force  of  Jonson,  ^itb  all  his  borrowed  mastery 
from  the  ancients,  will  scarce  suffice  for  so  terrible  a  grapple/ 
Tbat  there  is  a  difficulty  in  rendering  interesting  to  an  Bnglisb  au« 
diiiicn  subjects  taken  from  the  Greek  or  Roman  history,  the  expc- 
lieoce  ef  all  our  dramatists  who  have  attempted  them,  sufficiently 
demonstrates — '  even  Shakspeare's  Brutus,'  says  Lee,  with  much 
ado  l>eat  himself  into  the  heads  of  a  blockish  age,'  *  and  Jonson's 
Cmti^ne  met  no  better  fate/    It  is  not,  however,  we  conceive,  in 
any  causewtve  loftiness  of  the  subjects,  or  peculiar  '  blockishness'  of 
Ibo  audience  that  this  difficulty  consists;  for  after  all,  the  loftiness 
of  a  aubiect  in  reference  to  the  reader  or  spectator  depends  mainly 
on  tbe  author  who  treats  it. — Shakspeare  is  certainly  not  less  raised 
above  his  audience  in  Macbeth  or  Hamlet,  thnn  in  Coriolanus,  or 
Juliua  Caesar,  and  they  who  have  been  delighted  with  the  two  for- 
.noT)  aaay  be  well  supposed,  so  far  as  intelligence  is  concemt  to 
Ve  capable  of  receiving  pleasure  from  the  two  latter.    The  truth 
tteeaiH  to  be  that  the  subjects  which  have  been  most  commonly  se- 
locrted  from  classic  history  have  in  themselves  two  dvdct^,  which 
sasader  them  impracticable  in  almost  any  hands  for  tlie  En-jlis^i 
Stage;  they  are  too  familiar  to  us  i\i  all  ihr  ir  d«'tails  as  ln>ioiiral 
facts,  and  they«re  cinefiy  of  a  political  uutufc.  The  interest  of  ihe 
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(it  ania  must  in  the  main  be  personal,  though  it  may  borrow  iidtirrt 
aid  from  the  national  feelings  of  the  MidwQce;  ii  it  iaibrtuUilg| 
iberefore,  tliat  the  Homan  biitoi^  baa  bean  more  rcaoitadio  for  sub- 
jactaf  lliaii  the  far  more  romantic  aiHMiU  ef  ,Graaoe:  for  of  all  bis* 
Ipriflty  tbaiioman  is  that  an  which  personal  character  and  indiYidual 
interest  are  the  most  swallowad  up  by  wbalia  pubUc  and  yoliucalt 
The  jiidgmentof  Sbakspeare,io  tbis  rapect,  iaallogetlkr  astonish- 
lug — of  bi9  three  great  Koman  plays,  two,  Camolamif  and  Mark 
i\ntony,  are  rare  instances  of  direct  violation  or  forgetfuluess  of 
that  national  spirit  which  we  have  been  deM:ribing ;  the  interest  in 
tlicm  is  almost  wholly  personal;  and,  in  the  third,  (Julius  Oesar) 
he  Iki^  dexterously  contrived  to  rivet  our  attention  rather  oa  the 
qualities,  the  friendships,  the  quarrels,  and  the  misfortunes  of  indi- 
viduals, than  on  the  public  cause  for  which  they  are  contending.  la 
his  Kn<;Ii^h  hi.sloric  plays  this  is  still  more  remarkable  ^  be  has  iii- 
il(  c(l  nppcnlcd  loour  ftelmsjs  as  Eii^liblniren,  in  the  wars  of  Ffaooe 
and  En^luiid,  bui  wiii-ti  the  scene  is  laid  at  home,  lie  makes  the  iu> 
tcrest  entiiely  pi isoduI  ;  i I  is  not  on  public  revolutions,  a  discun> 
tented  j>cuple,  or  rival  lactions,  that  he  suflfers  us  to  dwells  these  nre 
Inst  ill  such  chajacters  as  the  tragic  aud  morallziiuj:  liicharii,  the 
ioipeluous  Hotspur,  the  chivalrous  Harrv,  slKikin;: « >ri  liis  protbgaie 
cotu^)auions,  the  auijuiUoui»  and  diobolicai  Uiuucest^,  the  fttieni  mi 
^ubliiin;  W  olsey. 

It  is  uot  easy  to  say  how  Shakspearc  would  have  ohvlated  the 
difficulties  of  iirutus,  it  he  hud  chosen  such  a  subject ;  tor  in  spite 
ot  ilu.  «  piijiou  of  Voltaire,  who  calls  it  'the  subject,  perlia/»s,  of 
all  olia  IS,  tlie  most  fitted  for  the  English  stage,'  it  certainly  seenis 
to  us  objectionable  in  an  eiititient  lies^ree,  aud  for  many  reasons. 
The  full  of  Tarquin,  and  the  conspii;u  y  to  n  store  him,  are  ev<  iits 
which,  whether  true  or  not,  w*  know  l.iiuiliaily  as  historic  faci^  — 
liiiy  ulu'ianijii  <ii  addition  is  a  p.jlpubic  contradiction  of  our  le- 
i!eived  laiili  ,  at  the  same  time  the  tacts  themselves  are  too  nieaj^re 
au<l  too  strictly  political  to  suffice  for  the  iutcreiL  of  a  regular  tra- 
gedy.   i\ccordiogly,  the  naked  history  has  been  departed  from, 
more  or  less,  by  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject, — love  has 
been  universally  one  grand  ingredient  for  fiUing  up  wiiai  V  ultaire 
calb  *  le  vide  de  la  trag^die,'  and  he  has  professedly  made  it  <  le 
luaud  Q^ceBsaire  de  la  pike.'    Lee  has  introduced  a  *  rrrunnjiUi,' 
Natural  daughter  of  Tarquin,  and  Mr.  Payne  has  his  l  ;uiinuua. 
This  alone  makes  a  material  change  in  the  character  of  ihc  cotispi- 
racy;  but  Mr.  Payne  has  wandered  still  farther  from  the  hl^torv ; 
he  has  given  Tarquin  a  faitliftil  army,  aud  strong  camp  at  A  idea, 
■unkall  mention  of  his  intriguing  ambassadonn  bestowed  on  Brutus 
but  a  single  son,  and  though  he  has  made  that  son  perish  for  au  at- 
iPittpt  to  fly  with  Tarquiiua  to  her  father,  yet  we  are  by  no  nicau* 
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assured  from  any  thing  tlwu  appears  in  the  piny,  that  there  was  any 
regular  conspiracy  for  tlie  restoration  of  the  monarch;  or  if  thcie 
was,  thai  the  unhappy  Titus  was  ever  acquainted  with  it.  This  last 
refinemefit  is  a  striking  proof  of  deficiency  of  judgment:  it  wa«  no* 
that  Titus  should  be  an  object  of  interest,  Lee  and  Voltaire 
have  therefore  made  him  an  unwiuii^  and  repentant  partner  in  the 
treason ;  but  it  was  necessary  also  that  hb  de«tb  ilioiild  lie  ■tiictly 
equitable  for  the  justification  of  Bmtus,  they  hafe  therefora  made 
faim  consenting  to  the  treachefoos  design  of  opening  the  gates 
winch  he  was  intrusted  to  guard*  Mr.  Pmynt  had  no  way  of 
making  its  feel  for  him  hut  by  so  diminsdiing  his  guilty  that  we  be^ 
coane  dissatbfied  with  what  seems  a  mere  strained  and  severe  pane* 
tilio  m  Brottts. 

Thesc^  faowemi  are  laolts  of  conception;  let  its  see  whether 
Mr.'Payne  has  been  more  fortvnate  m  the  eieciitioa  of  bis  plot. 
He  has'mnmenoed  at  so  early  a  period  of  tbe  8tory»  that  it  wiis 
necessary  for  him  to  represent  the  smmhited  madnm  of  Bmtus, 
and  he  attempts  an  imitation  of  the  shrewd  add  bking  simpKcity  of 
tbe  cloWM  and  f6ols  in  the  old^  drama/  TUsi  in  any  CBse,  mnst 
have  been  a  dSfflcolt  character  to  write ;  it  deAHMded  the  most  eri- 
cmal  hnmottr;  but  the  dilBculty  is  doubled  when  the  fdly  was  to 
be  assamed  only  for  a  time- by  one  who  was  soon  to  throw  it  from 
him  ind%nantly,  and  become  the  hero  of  the  piece.  In  all  this,  M  r. 
Payne  has  wholly  failed ;  his  Brutus  is  neither  a  madman,  a  fool, 
a  wit>  nor  what  he  ought  to  have  been,  a  compound  of  all  three, 
Wirii  none  of  the  wildness  of  the  first,  the  simpleness  of  the  second, 
or  the  mercurial  lightness  of  the  third,  he  is  in  a  perpetual  and  un- 
successfnl  attempt  to  say  bitter  things  covertly ;  and  with  all  the 
aid  of  an  unmeanmg  stare,  and  monotonous  voice,  the  only  wonder 
ID  the  minds  of  the  audience  mnst  have  been  that  so  had  an  actor 
was  allowed  to  play  his  part  undiscovered  so  long. 

But  if  the  mad  Brutus  is  a  complete  failure,  the  sober  Brutus  is 
not  less  so-^d  the  failure  is  the  more  unpardonable,  because  the 
^fficulties  are  not  so  great.  It  required  a  particular  \ein  in  the 
audior  to  conceive  and  write  well  the  former  part  of  the  character, 
which  a  man  might  have  been  without,  and  yet  hav  e  aiven  an  ade- 
quate representation  of  the  latter.    But  he  who  fails  m  this  Intrrr, 

flbOoM  renounce  the  wooing  of  the  Imgic  muse  ma(}(rf  ^rnms;^  tor 
BnMSSOber,  is  by  no  means  a  difticult  character  or  o!ie  out  of  fhe 
Common  walks  of  tragedy.  From  ihc  moment  that  lie  \  s  aside  bis 
snasqiie  of  folly,  he  becomes  pre-eminintly  simple  and  single 
milided ;  he  has  no  convicting  passions  m  his  heart,  or  double  pur- 
poses in  his  conduct,  and  lie  is  exhibited  not  under  a  varit  tv  of 
ttialsi  but  exposed  to  one  only,  and  under  circuni^iances,  v^iin  h 
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tliougli  tliry  aggravate  the  severity  of  tii«  teKty  jj'eileAve  00  room  for 
mucerlaiiity,  or  wavering  coikIucI. 

Willi  none  (ft  ihf)'^*'  diffinillie  s  in  whltli  Mr.  Pa\nc  might  liavc 
iailed  widiout  lli.'^grace,  liruLus  is  \et  iii  many  respect*-  a  hijility  tra- 
gic character,  and  in  many  places  mi^bt  have  given  scope  to  the 
nuKsl  snlemn  !?traiiis  oi'  moriil  declaniatiun,  or  \hv  rnu  si  buries  of 
t'ioqu*  !it  and  pallictic  poetry;  so  that  without  wiiuug  a  good  tra- 
gedy, the  aulhur  luighl  have  been  in  .<iome  measure  reileemed,  Uy 
shew  ing  himself  a  true  poet.  What,  for  example, <  an  be  conceived 
more  likely  to  exprej>»  ii>Llf  in  striking  soliloquy  than  the  indi«^na- 
lion  of  Brutus,  after  having  submitted  in  his  feigned  eharacic*r  lo 
the  giUe^  and  insulin  of  the  wanton  sons  and  courtiers  ol  1  arqumf 
What  mure  favourable  for  i  eilt  etit>ns  of  mournful  and  anxious  lov€ 
lhau  his  situation  when  1  ilus  considt  ring  him  deranged  ha^  letusid 
to  renounce  Tanpuma  at  his  command  r  Where  shall  we  look  for 
such  a  theme  of  glowing  and  heart-stirring  elotpieute,  as  the  dead 
body  nl  Lucictia,  the  bleeding  dagger,  the  ehddless  father,  and 
wuinwtd  husband  ?  \\  li:it,  lastly,  can  ne  more  line  dian  the  situation 
of  Brutus  wjtii  ilio>v  appViihng  witnesses  before  him,  and  lus 
astonished  country uilu  around  liim  ;  if  we  consider,  on  the  one 
hand,  their  minds  in  the  very  mood  on  which  eloquence  operates 
most  powerfully,  on  the  other,  llie  orator  urging  them  lo  vengeance 
and  liberty,  casli^ator  lacryutarum  atcpie  ineitium  ijuerelarum,  auc- 
torque  quod  virus  quod  Roinauos  deceret,  arma  capienda  adversus 
hostilia  ausos ;  his  soul,  iu  the  very  circumstances  and  under  the 
excitements  most  favourable  for  the  impulses  of  an  eloquent  spiriti 
fklighted  to  have  cfiat  off  the  loathsome  clothing  of  madoe»  and 
jfolly,  glorying  iotherwsertionof  ittpative  powers,  full  of  itsgrett 
•ubject,  and  gnufung  lh«  reality  and  fruition  of  dreams  and  hopes 
which  for  yean  bad  bewi  the  onljf  solaco  of  ignominy  and  op- 
preasionf 

Bui  if  the  chancter  of  Brutus  affords  full  aeope  for  all  a  foe^ 
powers,  the  situations  appeal  very  Ibrcibly  to  the  feelings.    We  do 
not  know  any  thing  more  distressing  than  the  agonies  of  a  strong 
yuid  severe  nan:  t£o  sorrows  of  softer  natures  we  are  accustoneo 
lo  ;  we  bear  their  sighs  and  see  their  tears  come  and  go,  aomctimes 
occasions  thpt  scarcely  seem  to  warrant  their  eKcess,  and  often 
inmhoul  leaving  any  traces  behind  them;  but  Uiere  is  something  to 
Mice  us  shudder  in  the  gnef  that  convulses  a  manly  bosom :  we  can 
jMtfdly  fiuM^r  tbst  the  scalding  tear  is  suffered  to  st^  or  mft  deep 
str^n  to  come  up  till  the  heart  within  is  broken*  In  the  whole  of 
Scripture^  full  as  it  is  of  moving  iuGidents>  there  it  acarcelv  mm 
thing  mote  affecting  than  the  exdamation  of  the  king  of  Israel*  *  O 
Absalom^,  my  9aa,  my  sou,  wouki  God  1  had  died  for  thce«  mj 
spa  V — but  the  situation  of  Brutus  is  even  yet  more  bitter,  for  in  lus 
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case  the  retHinious  and  traitorauif  son  m  an  unaOfccted  |>tiiiiciu^  uud 
jetf  must  die  by  kb  Other's  own  hand 

Such  is  the  ilniDiatic  character  of  Brutus,  and  we  may  spare 
onraelvea  die  trouble  of  pursuing  our  analysis  through  ail  die 
miiiof  cb^mclen  of  the  play. — ^Brotus  is  m  fact,  and  seems  to  have 
bees  inltaded  to  be,  tlieonljr  efficient  personage.  We  should,  in  any 
'Ctm,  be  sorry  to  speak  with  unnecessary  severity;  and  if  Brultis 
were  likely  to  be  the  last  production  of  its  author,  we  should  gladly 
ii«re  let  it  sink  unobserved  into  the  oblivious  tomb  which  is  gaping 
for  it;  but  tlie  applause  with  which  it  has  been  received  on  the 
atage,  may  prompt  Mr.  Payne  to  another  effort,  and  we  are  there- 
Im  bevnd  to  express  our  opinion  promptly  and  decidedly, — ^We 
declare,  thent  that  he  appears  to  us  lo  have  no  one  quality  which 
TO  should  psauire  in  a  tragic  poet ;  he  has  neither  coniprehended 
nor  arranged  his  subject  properly,  he  has  not  surmounted  its  difficul- 
ties, nor  profited  by  its  advautages: — we  will  not  dwell  upon  his 
iiMilt%  the  Ioo]i4h  and  presumptuous  imitation  of  one  of  Uie  most 
beautiful  spe^hes  in  Sbakspeare,  the  absurd  mummeries, and  panto- 
mimic  tricks,  too  long  lolcruted  with  patience  by  an  audience, 
wbicli 'might  have  conunai^ded  for  their  delight  and  instruction,  the 
noblest  productions  of  human  'nature, — it  is  enough  to  say  con- 
scientiously, that  we  cannot  find  in  the  whole  play,  a  single  character 
Uttely  cowaeived|  or  rightly  :$ust;diied,  a  single  incident  well  ma 
naged,  a  single  speech,  nay,  a  single  sentence  of  good  poetry. 

W'e  turn  with  great,  though  not  unmixed  satisfaction,  to  Evadne ; 
for  if  we  compare  it  to  the  Traitor  of  Shirley,  from  which  the  plot 
is  taken,  we  think  it  falls  as  much  below  in  the  balance,  as  it  rises 
above  the  miserable  attempt  which  has  been  just  dismissed.  But, 
whatever  faults  there  may  be,  we  arc  bound  to  thank  Mr.  Shiel 
Ibr  much  pleasure ;  the  actitm  of  his  play  is  sufficiently  busy,  and 
tlia  scenes  a|e  richly  set  with  passages  of  elegant  as  well  as  vigor- 
OUB  poetry.  The  works  of  Shirley  ought  to  be  so  well  known,  that 
MO  account  of  the  plot  of  a  play  borrowed  from  ihem  should  be  ne- 
cessary ;  the  lightness  and  humour  of  his  comedies,  w  ith  the  gentle* 
manly  feeling  that  pervades  the  chnrticters  in  them;  and  the  poetry, 
ibe  honest  sentiment,  the  beautiful  conception  of  female  innoreiire 
aiPMl  digliity,  and  the  romantic  interest,  which  arc  to  hv  f'oinKi  in  his 
trageitii^,  ought  tohtivc  secured  their  author  as  nmch  fame  and  ge- 
neral acceptation  in  the  prci»eiit  day,  as  they  brougiit  him  popidarity 
in  biSiOwn.  We  fear,  however,  that  ibis  is  nut  the  case;  it  niay  i)'»t 
therefore,  so  far  a.s  the  Traitor  is  concernt d,  be  superrtuous  to  ui\e 
aome  account  of  the  story  of  Evadne,  aud  to  make  a  few  compari- 
MHl»  between  the  tvvo. 

The  scene  liej*  at  N;i)»li  s.— The  king,  a  youuj:  man  of  'jom!  di^- 
pc^itMWM,  but  corrupted  by  pleasure,  ii>  rcproenicd  uikIci  tiu  m- 
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flucnci'  of  a  ticaclierous  cuui  lit  r,  Ludovico,        has  excited  In  him 
an  uiilav\  t"til  pui>«iun  foi  Evndne,  tlnit  m  hi-*  alu  nipt  to  jjrality  it,  \ic 
may  tali  a  viclini  to  tlie  insullcil  honour  oi  Colniuui,  a  lofiy  numled 
Neapolitan,  lier  htolhcr.    Liidovico  lia^  design.^  mi  ihi  ihioiu  ,  ;iiid 
has  prepared  a  party  to  assist  him  at  any  favuuiahlc  opportunity; 
but  this  is  not  his  onlv  object ;  Colontia  is  his  pohucal  enemy,  has 
opposed  his  ambitions  views,  and  openly  accused  him  to  the  king; 
livu(hie  lias  repulsed  his  love,  ami  preferred  Vicentio  to  him;  re- 
venge therefore,  and  morlifieci  piide,  and  a  still  cherished  hope  of 
gratifyiu2^  his  passion  after  the  removal  of  the  king,  Colonna  ami 
Vicentio,  arc  concurring  motives  for  hi«*  conduit.    Vicentio,  to 
whom  L\:i(lne  is  betrothed,  to  further  ihe  king's  designs  had  been 
sent  in  hononrahh;  banishment  on  an  embassy  to  Florence.  I^ddo* 
vico  recalls  Inm,  and  by  arltul  insiimuliuns,  and  arranged  circiuB* 
stances,  succeeds  in  convincing  him  that  she  is  the  king's  aiistrett, 
and  that  he  is  to  be  rewarded  by  court  honours,  for  a  tame  8ul>-^ 
mission  to  the  king's  pleatures.    Stung  to  the  quick  by  this  iniagnMd 
discovery,  Vicentia  bastem^  to  ETadoe,  bitterly  and  cnielly  n- 
proaches  her,  and  renouticaa  Us  enssgeinent;  Colonaa,  of  cMuse, 
reveiifrei  her  desertion,  and  in  a  duel  Vicamio  fails,  suppoatd  to  ht 
mortally  woonded.   Tins  {Mils  the  slayer  into  the  bandi  of  hk  eae- 
niy  ;  be  is  anreated  by  the  officers  of  justice,  and  LndovioD  enters, 
not  bowever  to  iiisntt  over  his  distress,  but  with  apparent  nobleness 
to  set  bim  free.    He  informs  Colonna  that  be  baa  obtained  bia  par- 
don, but  that  the  king  insista  upon  his  yielding  up  Bvadne  to  bim, 
as  the  price  of  bis  life.  Colonna  takes  fire  at  the  propoeal,  and  wim 
Ludovico  bas  worked  bim  np  to  the  proper  point,  he  witb  an  ap» 
pearance  of  frankness  confesses  bhuself  a  conspirator  against  tbe 
king's  life,  and  asks  bim  if— 

*  'lis  a  tin 

To  think  a  dagger  were  of  use  in  Naplesf 
Colonna  catches  at  tbe  suggestion,  and  making  a  sbew  of  graiafbl 
submission  invites  the  king  to  bis  palace  to  fieut  and  sleep,  intend^ 
ing  there  to  murder  bim. 

The  king  (alls  into  the  snare;  the  feast  is  over,  and  be  retina  to 
bis  Couch;  meanwhile  Colonna  grows  every  moment  OMce 
Ittctant  to  the  task,  which  in  his  passion  he  had  undertdten  loeato* 
cute,  and  be  declares  to  Ludovico  that  be  will  call  the  king  cot, 
and  kill  him  honourably ;  Ludovico  observes  that  he  may  fall  in  tbe 
contest,  and  asks  what  will  then  become  of  Evndne.  Stimulated  by 
this  question,  he  renews  his  design,  but  in  the  moment  of  adtaecaag 
to  execute  it,  Evadne  herself  crosses  him,  urges  him  not  to  procetdi 
and  finally  prevails  upon  bim  to  call  tbe  king  atid  leave  him  alone 
with  ber.  This  is  done,  and  they  meet  in  a  hall  adorned  witli 
statues  of  her  ancestors.  The  king  naturally  mistakes  tbe  purpoae 
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of  the  meeting,  but  she  parries  his  addresses  for  some  iiim',  and  iti 
a  lour  of  mixed  playfulness  and  soleniniiv  leads  linn  roiuultlie  liali, 
doscribfs  ihe  ditirrtnt  statues  ns  she  passes;  and  Lit  lenLjih,  bttnre 
ihut  ol  liur  father,  who  i»ad  been  his  uiior, and  s'jvcmI  Ins  lift  \\\  hal- 
tie  at  ilu  t  xpc n^e  of  his  own,  she  stops,  and  ni  aunnaled  Uingn;iL;a 
unfolds  all  his  viituesand  the  king's  especial  obligations  to  hiiiu 
liuslnng  then  lo  the  statne,  and  clasping  it  passionately  in  her  arms, 
she  calls  to  tliu  astonislicd  monarch,  and  bids  him,  if  he  persists  ni 
his  iinholv  jnirposes,  to  take  her  pure  andspotli  ss  from  thnt  place, 
and  rewaid  ihe  father  by  the  shunieand  ruin  of  the  dau^hltr.  i  his 
appeal  effrtinally  moves  him,  and  he  renounces  his  pnssion ; 
Colonna,  who  had  been  a  c<^nreaied  witness,  reappears  m  rap- 
tmes,  and  disclosf  s  Ins  own  design,  and  Ludovi( o's  treaclu  ly  ;  to 
convince  tlR-  ilouhtnig  Mncr,  he  places  him  bf  hind  tlie  stalurs,  aud 
calls  to  the  villam,  uho  enkis,  and  in  llie  inll  brlu.  f  ofilie  nunder 
bein'^  accomplished,  exulis  over  iliu  tioad,  atui  with  sldl  more  in- 
fernal joy  over  the  living. — ilie  duped  Coionna.  To  his  confusion 
the  king  hiniseif  atUances:  for  a  moment  he  tries  his  old  arts  of 
di&serobling;  but  iindingthem  vain,  rushes  fanonslv  foi  warti  to  stab 
liim,  and  receives  his  own  death  in>t«  a(l  (ron\  tiic  liand  of  Colouna. 

This  U  certainly  a  story  of  ikcp  and  divcisitied  interest;  ll>e 
labc>ur       the  auUior  has  not  been  confined,  nor  is  liie  allenlion 
of  the  reader  wholly  riveted  to  any  one  character;  that  is  a  j^^rcat 
ihiiii;  lu  say  in  favour  of  a  modern  play.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
for  us  to  forget  that  both  the  story  and  the  cliarai  tcrs  are  bor- 
rowed ;  if  upon  comparison  of  them  with  the  original,  we  could 
sa^  tJiat  Mr.  Sbiel  had  improved  upon  it,  still  we  must  injustice 
have  subtracted  much  of  the  praise  to  wliidi  he  would  otherwise 
Jbmve  been  emitted.  Byt  |bif  b  not  the  case :  Mr.  Sbiel's  story  is 
meagre,  and  his  characters  tame  and  uniform  when  compared  to 
Shirley's.   In  the  Traitor,  indeed,  that  author  has  set  thick  his  in- 
ridffntff  ami  personages  with  the  prodigality  of  Shakspeare,  and  he 
hm  caoaccived  his  duiracters  with  a  vigour  and  truth  not  much  ift* 
fotor.  Sctanrha,  the  Coionna  of  the  Traitor,  has  a  younger  brother, 
Florio,  whose  tenderer  «ge  and  softer  character,  »ustaiiied  however 
hy  a  gallant  spirit,  stand  well  between  the  stertiiiess  of  the  elder 
brvther,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  sister.  Two  short  passages  will 
give  oitr  readers  a  better  Idea  of  him,  than  any  description ;  in 
ike  early  part  of  the  play,  Sciarrha  makes  a  shew  of  uersuading 
Ilia  aiaier  to  go  to  court  and  yield  to  the  duke's  solicitatioas : 
ia  ia '  beautiful  to  see  boa',  in  repelling  with  proper  indignation 
attcb  proposals^  aha  leans  with  entire  confidence  on  tlie  purity 
wmdi  aiSbction  of  Florio,  and  the  spirit  with  wluch  he  meets  her 
cmrfdimftr    ^iarrha  affects  anger  at  her  language,  aiid  threatens 
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tf>  stiiU  her,  but  Florio  eickunf,  (orfftM  of  all  dispaniioi  «tf  ifei 
awl  iliBl  MMLalreDgih — 

*  Offer  to  touch  her 

With  any  nuteniwi,  and  by  all  that's  mtuoua-* 
ScL  Why  how  aow,  boy  f 
Ho.  I  do  not  fear  thy  sword— [dhnw*] 

This  with  my  youth  and  innocence  is  more 

Defence  than  all  thy  armory— what  dtvil 

lias  crept  iuto  thy  fiouU' 

The  other  pasi^age  s{>eaks  volumes  as  to  the  habits  and  uHioMCy  of 
this  delightful  pair;  it  is  exactly  %vfaat  oi^la  hawe  happened  be- 
tween snch  a  brother  and  such  a  siater,  and  it  is  a  most  natural  and 
pathetic  recollection  at  the  moment  at,  which  it  is  nMde.  Florio 
la  employed  to  place  the  dead  Amidea  on  a  bed^  drewed  aa  if  lo 
receive  the  duke.  A*  he  kavea  her^  be  says — 

*  Let  roe  look  apon 

My  sister  now — still  she  retains  her  beauty. 
Pfiith  has  hi'en  kiml  to  leave  bt-r  all  this  aweetMOT. 

'I'hu^  in  'I  tnornin£f  haze  I  oft  ^afHt<cd 

Ml/  Mi{tt  in  hrr  clutmbrr^  s>Ui  ufmn 

Jltr  Old  and  ialuU  of  tmi/o/  haimU)>s  passui^L  S. 

We  cnunot  iiflonl  room  to  notice  other  cliaracters,  wtiom  Mr. 
Shiel  Il  ls  (It uppi'd  fVotii  his  canvass,  but  mu  must  jiot  pass  over 
one,  llit'  iuinnt.ibk'  Depa/zi,  a  miserable  erentuM*,  ;uul  tr>n| 
renzo,  uliose  fears  of  ilie  di^rovorv  and  pum^hmeiit  of  ilie  iita&uii 
to  which  he  has  couvuited  fuoiiii  him  in  a  mannncr  truly  comic. 
»  If  we  are  not  mistaken  it  adds  tooioihr  coinpli  tc  iicss  of  Lorenzo's 
chnmcter,  to  shew  linn  thus  lutnmg  to  account  tin*  weakness  and 
limitliiN  of  Depazzi  with  the  same  ease  with  wlm  h  he  bliniU  ibc 
discretion,  and  moulds  to  his  purposes  the  nUellcct  and  vah)ur,  o* 
the  honour  and  pride  of  the  higher  |>er8onages  of  the  play. 

The  Inferiority  of  Mr.  Shiel  is  however  more  eonspiciioaa  m 
what  he  has  done^  than  in  what  he  haa  left  endone.  Cekma  ia 
perhaps  more  severe  and  dignified  than  Setarrha^  but  he  ia  leaa 
truly  and  leas  vigmously  drawn ;  in  truth,  he  ia  too  severe  and 
too  dignified  for  Ihe  part  be  is  made  to  act;  he  aeeais  rather  Uke  m 
Roman  Patriciant  than  an  Italian  noble ;  SchHrrha  has  all  ifaa  fire 
and  impetuosity,  the  passion,  the  dubious  principle^  even  the  bold 
coarseness  of  his  country.  Evadne  will  bear  a  Somewhat  better 
comparison  with  Amidea;  the  ori^^inal  is  very  beautiful,  but  the 
copy  is  not  without  its  charms ;  she  is  introduced  to  ua  ganiig  oii 
Vicentio's  picture,  and  pained  at  the  delay  of  Us  appeanmcc ;  he 
enters  full  fraught  with  the  insinuations  of  Ludovicoand  raaolvcd  to 
upbraid  and  reject  her  for  ever.  His  manner  strikes  her  aa  eold» 
and  embarrassed,  and  she  says, — 'you  look  altered he  answers  in 
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lines  which  are  very  beautiful  in  themselves;  they  give  an  aviniated 
end  a  noble  description  of  a  lovely  woman,  but  they  have  a  peculiar 
and  pathetic  force  spoLeu  at  such  a  time  and  under  Decliiigs  so 
paintui. 

*  Butyoo  do  not  look  altered — would  you  M*-^        '  *•*  ^ 
Let  «c  peruse  the  face  where  loveliness  '     '  "    '  '        *  • 
Sittjl,  like  the  liLiht  after  the  Min  is  set. 

SpherM  in  tlw  stilliu-ss  of  those  hc:i\c'!i-ljluc  eyes   .  .      »,  • 
1  iic  >ttul  sit^  bciiutilul ;  the  high  white  tiDiit,  ,t. 
Smooth  as  the  brow  ot  Pallas,  seems  a  tewpic       ^  ,  i 

'Sacred  to  holy  thinking — and  those  lips       ,  . 

'Wear  the  small  smile  of  sleeping  in faocY»     ^   ^      ,  j. 
T^:y  are  so  inabqsot.-- Ahy  thou  art  stiir 

^^eianie  soft  creature,  in  whose  lovely  form 
Virtue  and  beamy  f^eneil  as  if  they  tried 
Which  should  exceed  the  other.    Thou  hast  troi 
That  brightness  all  around  thee,  that  uppear'd 
An  emanation  of  the  soul,         loved  '   ■  •  »' 

'J'o  adorn  its  hahitalior)  witli  itself,  '  I 

And  in  thy  body  was  like  liglil,  that  louktt  ^ 
More  beautiful  in  the  reflecting  cloudVv  f,v«rj  .  x* 

It  lives  in,  in  llit  ttooiagi  iiiOin£v«drte^^'  \  \  n\  M 
Thou  art  not  altered-^woold  tbou  wert p.  96i, 

III  a  subsequent  scene  V  icentio  ircais  iier  with  «;r(  at  atiectrd 
scorn,  and  informs  her  that  he  is  about  to  marry  Olivia  ;  at  this 
she  breaks  out  into  no  anger,  and  utters  no  reproacheS|  but  an- 
swers in  lines,  which  have  a  tranquillity  and  affection  in  them, 
a  sweet  and  solemn  evenness  in  their  flow,  which  is  more  moving 
tliau  the  most  passionate  exclamation  of  griefs 

*  May  you  be  liappy  w  ith  that  hap|)ier  maid,  /  ' 
That  never  could  liave  loved  you  more  than  I  do, 

But  may  deserve  you  better.    May  your  days, 
Like  a  long  stormless  summer,  glide  away, 
And  peace  and  trust  be  with  you !  May  you  be 
The  after  patterns  of  felicity. 
That  lovers,  when  tbey  wed,  may  only  wish 
To  be  as  blest  as  you  were — loveliness 
Dwell  round  about  you  like  an  atmosphere 
Of  our  soft  southern  air,  w  here  every  flower 
\\\  Hymen's  yellow  wrealli  may  bloom  and  blow. 
l>et  nature  with  the  stron"  domestic  bond 
Of  parent  tenderness  unite  your  hearts 
In  holier  harmony — and  when  you  see. 
What  you  both  love,  more  ardently  adore ! 
And  when  at  last  you  close  your  gentle  lives, 
BUmcleM  as  tbey  were  blessed,  may  you  fiUl 
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Tntn  Mic  grave  as  softly  ;is  the  kaves 
Ut  two  sweet  roses  on  an  aiitumn  eve, 
Beneath  the  small  sigbs  ot  the  western  wiud 
Drop  to  the  earth  together/ — p.  42,  43. 

Pressed  as  we  are  for  space,  we  must  yet  find  room  for  that  part 
of  the  old  play,  on  which  these  beautiful  lines  are  ioimded  :  it  will 
not  suffer  from  bein^r  brought  into  contact  with  llie  iuuj»e  of  Mr. 
Shiel,  even  in  his  lKi[^|ni:st  momcnls. 

Amidea,  aware  ol  Iht  brother's  resolution  to  revenge  her  inju- 
ries, meets  i^isiiiiu  on  way  to  the  altar  with  Oriana,  whom  he 
had  forced  from  her  lover  Cosmo,  by  practising  on  tlie  avarice  Mid 
ambition  of  her  relations.    '^Hie  dialogue  follows. 

*  Enter  Amit^ha  hasfUtf. 
Am.     Not  for  my  sake,  but  for  your  own,  back, 

Or  rnkc  some  other  way  j  this  ieads  to  death  ; 

My  briJiliL'i  — 
rtt.  What  of  him? 
Ami    Transported  with 

The  fury  of  reven^^  for  my  dishonour. 

As  he  conceives,  (f(ir  'tis  agaJllSI  IHy  will,) 

Hath  vow'd  to  kill  you  ihyour  nuptial  glory.. 

Alas !  I  fear  his  haste ;  now,  goo<i  my  lord* 

Have  mercy  on  yourself;  I  do  not  beg 

Your  pity  upon  me,  I  know  t()o  well 

You  cannot  love  nie  now,  nor  would  I  rob 

This  virgin  of  your  laith,  since  you  have  pleas'd 

To  thiow  me  from  your  love:— but  once  again 

I  would  bcieecb  you,  cherish  your  own  life^ 

Though  I  be  lost  for  ever. 
Akm.  It  is  worth 

Your  care,  my  lonl,  if  there  he  any  danger. 
Plif.     Alas!  her  grief  haih  made  her  wild,  poor  lady* 

I  should  not  love  Oriana  to  go  back; 

Set  forwnrfi. — Amidea,  you  may  live 

To  be  a  iiappier  bride  :  Sciarrha  is  not 

So  irreligious  to  profane  these  rites. 
Am.   Will  yott  not  then  believe  me  > — Pray  persuade  him. 

You  are  his  friends, — Lady,  it  will  concern 

You  most  of  all,  indeed ;  I  fear  youll  weep 

To  see  him  dead  as  well  I. 
Pii.     No  more ; 

Go  forward. 
Am,    1  have  done  ;  pray  be  not  angry, 

Tluit  still  I  wi.^h  you  well :  may  heaven  divert 

All  harms  that  threaten  you  ; 

Indeed  I  cannot  choose  but  pray  for  you. 

This  might  have  been  my  wedding  day — 

On, 
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On.     Good  lienven,  !  >i'*«ri|^  mn  >- 

J  would  it  were  !  my  heart  can  tell,  I  take 
No  joy  in  being  his  bride,  none  in  your  prayers; 
]  will  re*»ign  my  place,  and  wait  on  you, 
It'you  will  marry  him.  ^  < 

Ami,     Pray  do  not  mock  me,  " 

Cut  if  you  do,  I  can  forgive  you  too. 

On.      Dear  Amidea,  do  not  think  I  mock 

Your  sorrow  ;  by  tiiese  tears,  which  are  not  worn 
By  every  virgin  on  her  wedding -day,  »! 
'  I  am  comjHrHed  to  give  away  myself:   '         .  •  '  ,'.) 
■  Your  hearts  were  promis'd,  but  he  neer  had  mine.  !l 
Am  not  I  wretched  too?  ,    .    ,.  ,j.  *i 

Ami,    Alas,  poor  maid !  ^     .  ^ 

We  two  keep  sorrow  alive  then;  but  I  prithee, 
When  ihou  art  married,  love  him,  prithee  love  him, 
For  he  esteems  thee  well ;  and  once  a  day  , 
G^ve  him  a  kiss  for  me ;  but  do  not  tell  him,  '  .^ 

Twas  my  desire  :  perhaps  'twill  fetch  a  sigh 
From  him,  and  I  had  rather  break  my  heart. 
But  one  word  more,  and  heaven  be  with  you  all. — 
Since  you  have  led  the  way,  1  hope,  my  lord, 
That  1  am  free  to  marry  too  ?  '^\\ 

PU,     Thou  art.  ^ 

Ami.    Let  me  beseeclj  you  then,  to  be  so  kind,  ^ . 

After  your  own  solemnities  are  done,  ». 
To  grace  my  wedding;  I  shall  be  married  shortly.  ^ 

Pit,     To  whom  ?   *    ;  f  .  »  •       '  » 

Ami,    To  one  whom  you  have  all  heard  talk  of;        .  .     '  ^  '  4 
Your  fathers  knew  him  well:  one,  who  will  never 
Give  cause  I  should  suspect  him  to  forsake  nu' ; 
A  constant  lover,  one  wljose  lips,  though  cold,  , 
Distil  chaste  kisses  :  though  our  bridal  bed       .■»«'•       •  i 
Be  not  adorn'd  with  roses,  'twill  be  green  ; 
We  shall  have  virgin  laurel,  cypress,  yew, 
To  make  us  garlands;  though  no  pine  do  bprn, 
Our  nuptials  shall  have  torches,  and  our  chamber 
Shall  be  cut  out  of  marble,  where  we'll  sleep. 
Free  from  all  care  for  ever:  Death,  my  lord, 
I  hope  shall  be  my  husband.    Now,  farewell ; 
Although  no  kiss, accept  my  parting  tear, 
And  give  me  leave  to  wear  my  willow  here.* 

We  must  now  return  to  Evadne.  In  llie  last  scene  the  character 
rises  u|>on  us  with  the  occasion  to  a  more  couunanding  dignity.  If 
KvaHne  however  will  bear  a  coniparison  with  Amidea,  it  is  not  so 
with  Ludovico  and  Lorenzo — Ludovico  is  lame  and  imperfect  to 
the  consummate  lx)renzo.  His  plots  arc  more  clumsy  and  less 
various,  (indeed  they  make  us  wonder  at  the  ease  with  wliicii  the 
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otlier  personages  tre  duped  by  them,)  hit  penetration  »  hu  acute, 
•lid  his  caution  leas  waCcbAil--4ie  appearSi  tfaoiigb  not  npcm  a  level 
witb  his  fellow  consptnitors  as  to  stirewdtiessy  ]ret  as  die  of  tbe 
aaaie  men,  differing  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind*  Lorenzo  aiaads 
aloof,  a  lordly,  a  superior  villain.  *  Ludovico  is  perpetually  aiialy 
'  aing,  as  it  were,  his  ohh  wickedness,  babbling  of  bis  plots  to  othen, 
and  vainly  courting  their  applaud  for  his  superior  ii^auiity ;  Lo- 
renzo is  his  own  confidant,  working  incessantly  to  the  accomplisb- 
oieiit  of  his  plots,  and  delighting  in  his  own  subtleties,  but  not  dis- 
closing them  to  his  agents,  who  are  privy  only  to  just  so  much  of 
the  plan  as  they  must  themselves  be  ministers  to.  'I'hrrefore  it  is 
that  he  can  use  all  persons  of  whatever  capncity  for  hi^  purpoH^s, 
the  lordly  Scianha,  the  fickle  Pisano,  the  wily  Pctnichio,  or  tlie 
*  property'  Depaz/i.  lie  urges  Scitinha  to  the  murder  of  tlieduke, 
and  wficn  upon  the  repentance  of  tins  laller,  the  same  trap  i&  laid 
for  the  disclosure  of  his  trr  ii  li'  rv,  as  that  into  which  Ludovico 
falls,  he  extrirntes  hiniselt  from  it  w'aU  a  quickness  and  duplicity, 
wlticli  tlo  not  indeed  shock  us  as  incrediijie,  but  make  us  almost 
think,  with  SciarrfiH,  ihnt  lu  ia  a  devil  incarnate.  lUit  Iris  greatest 
triumph  is  the  delusion  <>t  >>ciarrlia  even  tifter  all  this;  the  mould- 
ing hini  once  more  to  tus  purpose,  ilic  siiniiig  up  a^ain  \hv  u  ii!tv 
passion  in  tlie  duke^s  breast,  and  die  piecin*;  of  the  threads  oi  uub- 
chief  that  had  been  so  vioh  ntiv  and  imexpectedly  broken. 

We  had  noted  some  passaj^es  as  instances  of  mannerism  and 
errors  in  languajrc :  Mr.  Shiel's  mistakes  in  this  re  spect  seem  to 
proceetl  from  a  loo  determined  imitation  of  the  style  of  our  elder 
dramatists;  llieir  style  certainly  is  the  best,  and  we  therefore  wish 
that  our  modem  play-writers  conhi  attain  iL    But  this  cannot  be 
done  by  diiect  and  delilh.iak  nnilation;  die  Mi  ikin«4  features  indeed 
may  thus  be  caricatured,  but  the  spirit,  tlie  manner,  llie general  t^ow 
and  tone  must  become  oui  nwn  bv  hmv^  study  of  the  models,  und 
by  *rrowingat  last  even  to  tinnk  in  ilu  same  train  and  with  the  same 
as>oeiiition.s  an  they  did      I'o  write  ^vcll,  our  expressions  nnisiliow 
natuially,  both  the  thoughts  and  llieir  clotlnn'jj  nuist  be  oni  «»vvii  ,  if 
we  are  ol)li2[ed  to  clianne  our  own  hniiiuaie,  that  wlucli  fir^l  pre- 
sents itself,  into  lliatul  another  person,  the  icsnlt  is  in  fact  a  trans- 
lation, and  not  an  original  composition.   'I'liere  is  another  and  even 
more  important  rule  which  Mr.  Slnel  apju  ai:s  to  have  equally  for- 
gotten, though  it  is  self-evident— every  .sentence  i.lionld  at  hast  cou- 
.  lain  a  definite  idea, and  the  writer  should  be  sure  that  he  knows  what 
it  is.    But  in  a  number  of  expressions  which  we  have  noticed,  the 
meaning  is  either  perfectly  uncertain,  or  diflfcrcnt  from  what  the 
context  requires.  , 

When  we  have  made  these,  and  all  other  deductions,  however, 
from  the  merits  of  the  play,  much  will  still  remain  to  be  admired. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Shid  will  not  lie  elided  when  «e  say  he  has  hlUn  gmtly 
below  the  neglected  original,  from  whom  he  has  bonroN\ecI  not 
Merely  his  story,  but  his  principal  characterst  (nvc  make  the  hitter 
part  of  this  assertion  in  the  face  of  a  disclaiiner  in  bis  preliioe ;)  but 
if  forgetting  whirt  ha  has  done,  and  estimating  at  its  proper  talue 
the  applause  of  a  giddy  audience  under  the  influence  of  seeneryi 
music,  and  powerful  acting,  he  will  remember  that  poetry  is  an  art, 
like  other  arts,  in  which  the  gifts  of  nature  are  to  be  improved  by 
discipline,  study,  and  practice ;  that  his  own  line  demands  a  pecu- 
liar nrquaiiitancc  with  the  wnrkiiii^s  of  nature,  and  an  earnest  pur- 
suit ot  the  laws  and  fclicitic  s  ot  l;iii?mn«j;e ;  nn<l  if  therefore  be  will 
bestow  more  labour  both  on  the  conception  ol  his  characters,  the 
arrangement  of  his  plot,  and  tlu'  r!r:irnr?;s  and  natural  flow  of  his 
diction,  we  think  we  may  safeiy  pruiiu:ie  hiiu  a  higher  rank  thoa  be 
has  yet  attained* 


Art.  VI. — 6ur  f  FAcxathn  des  Montagms  de  f  I/iile,par  Alex* 

'        findre  (Ic  HumboUk. —  Paris. 

'  INHERE  is,  perhaps,  no  man  living  who  has  made,  in  his  own 

person,  and  collected  iVoni  others,  so  m:inv  farts  nnd  observa- 
tions connected  with  the  various  atniospherienl  [)h(  iiouieiia  as  the 
Baron  de  Humboldt.    His  essav  on  *  Isollierinal  lines  and  the 

• 

distribution  of  heat  over  the  globe,'*  was  au  able  and  clabuiate  pro- 
duction. Tond  as  he  sometimes  is  of  generalizing  from  a  small 
number  of  insulated  facts,  he  proceeded  in  that  with  all  the  caution 
which  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  the  subject  required.  In  the 
Memoir  before  us,  more  conBned  in  its  object,  but  still  closely  con- 
nected with  the  former,  we  cannot  say  that  he  appears  in  quite  so 
aijvantageons  a  light.  He  had«  in  truths  fewer  data  to  proceed  upon ; . 
and  indeed  the  only  motive  which  could  have  induced  him  to  write 
at  all  on  a  subject,  of  which  the  little  that  was  known  had  already 
appeared  in  the  Asuitic  Researches^  must  have  been  a  desire  of  ex- 
tending the  information  contained  in  that  work,  for  the  edification 
of  the  Parisian  philosophers;  and  his  conclusions,  as  might  be  ex- 
jiected  from  the  want  of  facts,  are  miw  discovered,  by  actual  expe- 
riment, to  be  exceedhigly  erroneous. 

We  attach  no  censure  to  the  aiguments  employed  by  M.  de- 
Humboldt  on  this  occasion;  they  are  grounded  on  principles  the 
soundness  of  which,  in  Europe  and  America,  he  had  himself  expe- 
rimentally proved.    In  the  one  country,  he  had  the  advantage  of 
comparing  his  own  observations  with  those  of  Saussure,  Deiuc, 

•  In  ihc  •  Mtfmoirta  dc  Physique  et  de  Chiuiic  de  U  SociCic  d'Arcueil.'— Tom.  ^U. 
Paiii.  1817; 

Ramond, 
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^nmtmd,  nnd  otljcr  men  d  science  and  researcfi ;  in  tlic  other,  he 
WHS  not  only  ii)  ti  e  posMSMOti  of  ilit-  observations  made  by  Coinia- 
mine,  Ulloa  and  Brtiguer,  but,i»he  telUus,  had  had  an  opportunity 
'  of  profiting  by  the  advantages  which  the  lotty  plateaus  of  the  New 
Continent  offered^  to  examine  the  temperature  of  the  strata  of  su- 
perincunibent  air, — not  from  mere  insulated  facts,  the  fruits  of  a  few 
eicunions  towards  the  stimmit  of  a  volcano^  but  from  a  collection 
of  a  ptreat  number  of  observations  made  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
month  to  month.'  Here  then  he  nn<:ht  theorize  with  confidence : 
but  he  had  no  such  advantages  with  regard  to  the  elevated  regions 
of  central  Asia:  the  few  data  collected  bv  Messrs.  Crawford,  Coft^ 
brooke  and  Webb,  even  supposinj;  them  to  be  accurate,  (of  \Uni:h 
some  (lonht  was  entertained,)  related  only  to  the  altitude  of  a  rtrlain 
nuinbc  r  of  tlie  peaks  of  mountains  which,  M.  de  Humboldt  arlniit*;, 
are  not  to  taken  as  the  njen«;nre  of  ilie  magnitude  of  niomilairi 
ranpjeK,  In  (lir  :iI)<:rT)ce,  therefore,  of  well  asc«  i  tained  facts,  he  ap- 
plies to  till-  mountains  and  elevated  plains  of  ihis»  tn>explored  and 
unknown  ])nrt  of  \\]v  I^astern  world,  (and  lu-  roidil  not  well  do 
otherwise,)  iln  c!  ita  u  iili  which  Europe  attd  America  had  supplied 
him.  '1  bcsc ,  Ihiu  tivcr,  as  w  e  shall  pres<  iitly  shew,  aie  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  ex[)erinient>  rtceiiily  nKule  in  llie  midst  of  the  chain  of 
tlie  ilimalaya  and  the  extensive  table-land  of  Tartary.  The  baru- 
metrieal  obscM  vationn,  wlnrh  w  e  have  just  received  in  a  valuable  ma- 
inis(  ript  connnuiucaU«»n  from  Cnptani  Webb,  w  ill,  we  are  sure, 
convince  M.  de  IInnili(»Idt,  as  ihey  have  convinced  us,  that  his 
theory  of  isudiei  inul  lines  will  recpiire  a  very  considerable  modilica- 
tiou  when  ap[)lied  tu  the  continent  of  Asia  :  and  we  are  led  lo  hope 
that  Professor  Leslie  will  likiwise  perceive,  that  the  in«ienious 
sy>ten),*  on  which  he  has  constructed  his  *  curved  line  of  the  lower 
point  of  perpetual  congelation,*  is  wholly  nmpplirablc  to  these  ele- 
vuImI  regions ;  tlumgli  it  miiiht  be  f«)nnd  surticiently  accurate  for 
mr)st  of  die  pai.tllels  of  laiuu  lo  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  provided 
the  earth  had  been  covered  w  ah  v\au  i ,  or  its  ^ui  ^ace  one  vast  plam. 

name  of  Captain  \\  ebb  is  not  unknown  to  our  readers. 
After  receiving  an  exet  Ik  iii  education  in  the  mathematical  school  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  he  procured  a  conmiisxion  in  the  military  service 
of  the  East  India  Company ;  where  his  superior  abilities  in  practical 
r  iMatheraatics  soon  brouj^hi  him  into  notice,  and,  after  the  expe- 

rience of  a  few  years,  acquired  for  him  the  appointment  of  surveyor 
of  Kumaon.  Previously  to  this,  he  had  been  the  principal  observer 
ill  all  the  expeditions  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  several  iirancbcs 
of  the  Ganges ;  and  had  ascertained,  by  every  means  that  good  m* 
Btniments  and  trigonometrical  observations  could  alTordi  the  height 

*  U  the  *  Sttp|»lniirnt  to  ihe  Enr^dopmlbi  BritanniM,'  «oL  iiL  Article  •CUmai^,* 
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of  no  less  ili:in  tu  enty-seveii  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  range.  Iii  his 
new  sjtu  iii  n  of  surveyor  of  Kumaon  his  attempts  to  pass  the  Hi- 
roafava  iiiouniams  have  been  in<  t'bv  iiii.  In  1 8 IH  hr  advanced'  to 
the  1  nrtnr  station  of  Tnklakot,  ami  i  l  i  uitjh  the  pass  oi  Lebnnjr,  in 
the  hojieof  obtaining  permissioU  lu  vii.it  the  sacred  lake  of  Maiia- 
sarowar  beluctn  which  aiiH  the  place  where  he  then  was,  tlicru  in- 
terfered only  the  Kaihis  niounlJin,  or  rather  lliiit  end  of  it  which 
ConnLrth  It  w  illi  the  Himalaya.  1  he  Tartar  chief  who  (  opposed  liis 
passage  was  exceedingly  civil,  but  said  that  bis  nr  ch  rs  wrre  positive; 
that  in  future  none  would  be  allowed  to  cross  tliat  mountain  from 
the  souihwnrd  side  of  India;  and  that  the  Deba  or  governor  of 
Glieru^p  had  been  removed  from  his  govenuiient  and  ordered  td 
Lassa,  for  having  permitted  two  Englishmen  to  visit  the  lake:  these, 
it  appears,  were  Captain  Hearsay  and  Mr.  Moorcroft.  The  alti- 
tude must  have  been  very  considerable,  as  the  hnuu  I  iy  deep  on  the 
ground  in  the  pass  of  Lcbong,  at  the  end  of  May;  and  ai  a  much 
k)\^er  elevation,  in  the  end  of  September,  Captain  W  ebb  was  shut 
up  for  seven  days  by  a  fall  of  snow,  which  buried  die  snrroundinof 
Country  to  the  deplii  uf  two  feel  and  mui  c.  He  had  at  this  time  no 
kiWmeter  uiih  him. 

Ill  the  year  1817  he  succeeded  in  carrying  a  good  barometer  tO 
^veral  places  near  the  base  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains ;  and  in  IBIS  made  a  number  of  observations  with  no  fewer 
than  five  good  ones,  the  results  of  which  he  bad  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  vvkh  contemporary  observatioits  m«de  at  Calcutta.  In 
1819  he  proceeded  nearly  to  tite  base  of  tboae  lofty  peaks  which 
tower  above  the  temple  of  Kedar-dalb  whose  altitudea  be  had 
pra^ously  determ'med  by  triansulution^ — ^at  a  great  dtslance  how- 
4^KTt  and  under  very  Bmall  angHes.   But  be  had  now  an  opportu* 
mity,  at  tUt  teniple,  to  observe  one  of  the  pealts  under  an  angle 
<^elenftidn  equal  io9/6P  \5'  Id^'/and  this  gave  him  a  result  which^ 
Iwf  aajrs,  <  agreed  as  well  as  could  be  expected  wKh  (be  position  and 
jitiuldb  he  had  formerly  assi^ed  to  it*  The  temple  iMf,  accord* 
iag  to  the  mean  of  mmu  given  by  five  barometers^  is  1 1,897  feet 
adbove  C^cuttai  or  about  1^,000  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  yet  no 
M<Mt  remamed  in  the  immediate  vicinitj  of  the  temple  later  than 
tile  beginning  of  July. 

At  ihis  'il^mple,  in  a  npbi  unseen  before  by  any  European  eye» 
Cstitnin  Webb  received  (and  we  notice  the  circumstaoce  with  some 
emotiOQ  of  }pide  and  pleasure)  a  copy  of  our  Journal.  It  was  No« 
JCKXtV.,  w  which  it  may  be  recollected  that  we  freely  slated  all 
tlM  difficulties  we  felt  in  reconciling  the  enormous  elevation  of  the 
Hinnlayn  mountains^  as  resulting  from  Captain  Webb's  trigono^ 
.ittetrical  operations^  carried  on  as  they  necessarily  were  at  such 
an  immense  distance  from  them,  and  seen  by  him  under  sttch  soull 
woL.  xKii.  No.xLiv.  DD  aqgles. 
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•ancles.  We  examined  the  fact*?  stated  hx  ^Ir.  Moorcroft  r^hitini: 
lollje  Nilcc  Pass  tlie  great  plain  bt  iiiiid,  to  which  the  idoumuius 
serve  as  a  si]|)j)oiUng  wall  or  buttress;  and,  takiug  for  our  *jui<lc 
the  theory  wiutU  lu  Europe  has  been  found  to  correspond  uitiisuf- 
iicietit  accuracy  to  ascertained  facts,  we  drew  conclusions  with  re- 
gard to  the  elevation  of  this  Ghaut  and  iln  table-land  tu  uhitii  it 
leads,  as  erroneous,  it  now  appears,  a!>  those  of  tlie  Uaroii  <le 
Humboldt ;  so  little  applicable  is  that  theory  to  the  upper  regions 
of  India  and  Tarlary. 

'  The  receipt  of  the  Quarterly  Iitview  created/  Captain  Webb 
says,  '  in  his  mind  an  anxKjU"^  desire  to  verify  or  refute  our  t  oiH 
clusions  on  the  spot,  winch  he  knew  Ins  barometers  would  enal>le 
him  to  do.*  With  tins  view  he  detennim  d  at  once  to  set  forwitid, 
and  to  try  his  success  at  the  Nitee  Pass  through  uhich  Mr.  Moor- 
croft had  entered  the  phiin  of  Tartarv  :  mid  the  coinnnnnrjiiiun  «e 
arc  uow  about  to  hiy  before  our  rcadcis  is  tlie  rei>uU  ot  the  journey. 

Kedar-nuth  is  one  of  those  nunu  rous  shrines,  which  iieitlier 
diflicultics  nor  dangers,  neither  mountain- roads,  nor  ^erce  torrents, 
nor  steep  precipices  can  deter  the  pilgrim  from  visiting,  in  order 
to  perforin  those  duties  v\lm  h  are  enjoined  by  the  Hindoo  religion 
— areli;s:ion  which,  Captain  bb  jublly  observes,  seems  to  delist 
in  praciRally  ilcnionstrating  to  its  deluded  votaries  '  that  rugged  as 
is  the  path'  to  that  region  of  beatitude,  to  which  in  fancy  they  are 
pressing  forward,  its  ministers  endeavour,  by  every  means  which 
human  ingenuity  can  devise,  to  render  it  yet  more  intolerable  by 
wantonly  strewing  it  with  additional  thorns. 

The  extraordinary  instances  of  the  pious  frauds  and  inventions 
of  the  priests  of  Brahma,  and  the  credulity,  the  fanaticism  and 
the  self-devotion  of  their  followers,  cannot  be  perused  without 
feelings  of  iDdigna^o  at  the  one,  and  of  compassion  for  the  mental 
imbecilitv  and  bodily  aufferinn  of  the  other*  The  object,  Captain 
Webb  tells  us,  of  ao  nany  toiuooie  journeys  to  this  spot  is  nothing 
more  than  a  misshapen  mass  of  black  rock,  supposed  to  resemble  the 
bind  qtiarters  of  a  buffalo;  and  the  \xp!oA  attached  to  the  temple 
thus  records  the  transmutation. 

Kedar,  (one  of  the  Dii  minores,)  being  pursued  by  the  giant 
Bheem-sing,  was  overtaken  near  the  spot  M'here  the  temple  now 
stands.  Wttb  admirable  presence  of  mind  be  transformed  himaetf 
into  a  buffalo,  and  joined  a  herd  of  those  animals  then  grazing  in  the 
vicinity.  Scarcely,  however,  bad  he  assumed  his  new  shape  when 
Bbeem*sing  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  suspecting  the  tricky  de- 
vised a  notable  expedient  for  detectinf:  the  object  of  htsjioraqit. 
Placing  himself  in  an  attitude  somethmg  like  that  of  the  CJoloatts 
of  Hhodea,  he  compelled  the  whole  herd  to  pass  sinsly  between  bis 
legs;  all  went  through  but  poor  Kedarj  wfaoie  trnwieldy  carcaas  (for 
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the  9mI  Ind  tUrcaiculated  bis  bnlk)  was  jammed  mid  way.  Before 
Blmi  lini,  could  execute  vengeance  on  his  enemy,  however,  the 
violence  of  Kedars  struggles  cinised  his  body  to  separate  into  two 
parts ;  thebeiKl  and  shoulders,  diving  underground,  reached  Nepnul 
(wbam  they  may  still  b^  seen)  bv  a  aubtemneous  fMsaagOi  the. 
lump  remained  a  trophy  to  the  giant. 

it  this  idle  legend  was  intended  only  to  :imuse  the  people,  it 
wouid  merely  be  ridiculous;  but  it  is  uuinlit  and  believed,  that  at 
this  black  rock,  the  sins  of  the  body  niay  Ijl^  expiated,  and  an  inti- 
mate union  with  the  ethereal  essence  of  the  deity  be  accomplished,, 
by  the  voluntary  snrrifirc  of  life.  The  self-devoted  victim  is  first 
required  to  (]i><tribute  his  ijropci  ty  and  his  apparel  among  the  lira- 
mms  ;  and  is  then  directed  to  proceed  in  a  stale  of  nakedness,  till  he 
reaches  the  gorc;e  ot  a  suowy  detile,  when,  having  nrrived  :it  a  perpen- 
dicrdar  precipice  of  tremendous  heiglit,  he  is  ortleied  to  leap  into 
the  horrible  abyss  beneath — nor  are  victims  wiintiu)^  for  this  dread- 
ful sacrifice. 

*  A  few  days  (says  Capt.  Webb)  before  my  arrival,  three  females  of 
middle  nge  lind  dnred  this  fearful  ordt-al  ;  but,  vtrsm^f*  to  relate,  bad 
returned  lo  the  temple,  alter  having  sought  deatli  in  vain  lor  lineedays 
and  fhrre  ni^hta,  in  the  midst  of  snow  and  \viili»>iit  food,  being  unable 
to  dibcuAtf  the  prtrcipice.  Que  of  ihc&c  iufaluuLod  beings  (bed  a  few 
hours  aiter  her  return  to  Kedar-natb  ;  tbe  other  two  had  been  placed 
under  a  abed  by  the  way-side,  and  asked  for  charity  at  I  passed.  Ono 
of  them  was  likely  to  recover,  with  the  loss  of  both  feet  and  one  baiid; 
bat  the  extremities  of  the  other  were  in  such  a  terrible  state  of  mortill* 
cation,  that  a  few  days  roust  have  terminated  her  misery,  aggravated  af 
it  was  by  the  perfect  conviction,  as  she  told  me,  that  the  God  had  ro* 
Jected  her  sacrifice,  and  shut  his  ear  to  her  prayen.' 

Leaving,  then,  this  scene  of  bunian  infatuation,  misery  and  impoif^ 
lore,  Captahi  Webb  proceeded  without  loss  of  tiaie.  On  his  arr 
rival  at  Josiroath,  which  'may  be  considered  as  tbe  commencement 
of  the  defile  leading'  to  tlie  Nitee  Paaa,  be  unexpectedly  encoun- 
tered (a  circumstance  sufficiently  discouragingto  nia  hopes)  one  of 
the  East  India  Company's  civil  servants,  Mr.Traill,  Commhtsioner 
for  the  J^ffiiirs  of  Kumaon,  proceedbg  on  a  mission  to  the  frontier, 
with  a  view  to  open  a  commercial  intercourse  with  tbe  Tartars.  So 
thin,  beli  ever,  was  the  population,  and  so  scanty  were  the  supplies 
which  this  mountainous  district  afforded,  that  it  was  deemed  inex-^ 
pedient  for  the  two  camps  to  proceed  in  company,  kst  tbey  sboidd 
locur  the  danger  of  famme. 

Captain  Webb  and  his  attendants  were  therefore  left  behind,  amt 
Mr.  Traill  proceeded  on  bis  mission.  He  reached  tbe  village  of 
Nitee,  the  most  advanced  apot  which  is  inhabited  in  the  British 
possewons,  where  he  experienced  a  scveae  attfick  of  iUness*  He 
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bad  SflOt  fWwardy  hcmever,  a  person  to  announce  hit  approadi, 
wlio  OH  \m  rettjm  informed  the  Couinnssioncr,  that  the  Tartar 
ciiicfs  had  declined  all  intercourse,  and  that  they  had  pushed  for- 
ward picj4t€ts  of  ravfrfry  towanfs  ihr  pass,  to  dispute  hif  advance 
iato  Tartary,  should  any  mvh  attt  nipt  hv.  made.  These  untoward 
rircnnistatrrts,  and  the  state  uf  Mr  Traiirs  health,  decided  this 
gemkntian  to  return  rmmt^dinti  ly  lo  Josimath,  in  the  neighbour- 
trood  f>f  Mhich  Captutn  Webb  liud  found  him,  and  where  he  had 
fbrtniiately  been  detained  by  the  violence  tlie  periodical  raj]i% 
ditnug  the  intervol  of  the  ComniissToner's  absence. 

Discouraging  as  this  repuUe  might  appear,  Captain  ebb  de» 
teriMnM^f  once  lo  try  his  success  with  die  ]>eople  of  the  hontiers; 
Uonc^ivrnf;  that,  a§  tlie  roiul  was  now  op<Mi,  and  as  he  had  on  a  for- 
mer 0€ciisK>o  gained  a  hilie  insicjlit  into  the  l  ai  tar  charactf»r  bv  an 
i»4tet course  with  some  of  llieir  chiefii  at  Lebong,  lie  mii!;ht  prrv:iil 
on  tbeii*  lu  allow  hwn  to  pass  the  mountains^r  with  this  view,  iraviug 
obtained  from  Mr.  Traill  a  small  investment  of  goods  >nti5nded  for 
the  bew'der  market,  he  seL  out  in  the  garb  of  a  trader,  and  passed 
with  lim  iialjve:^      a  '  Vennijihee  lie<»pur,'  ur  Christian  nieieliant. 

in  pursuuu(  the  sujne  iikuI  lo  tlie  an  that  taken  by  Mr. 

Moorcroft,  he  Irad  au  oppgrtiiuily  of  ven lying  uiaHV  of  the  obser- 
vatre>ni  of  that  en terprf/mg- traveller ;  among  oUiers,  Iw  founrfboth 
the  cypress  and  cedar,  uhose  existence  was  dbuhted  by  Mr.  Cole- 
biooLe^  ihou^h  they  were  not  of  tho^e  enormous  dimensions  given 
Dy  !MovMcrofL,  especially  liie  cedar,  for  which  Captaui  \\  ebb  sup- 
l^pjit^s  he  njust  have  uiistaken  the  dcuJ/ir^  a  tree  which  growi  to  a 
very  Lii  iie  si/e.  Both  the  species  of  cedar  were,  in  fact,  sma//,  and 
one  ol  (heui  crept  uloug  ihe  ground.  The  cypress  appeared  it)  he 
the  C,  harizotita/is.  Hie  pinus  strobus  was  very  common;  and  a 
new  species,  to  which  L)i .  W  allich,  the  Company's  botanist,  has 
given  llic  specific  name  of  IVebbii,  is  described  as  havin;;  the  habit 
aud  leaves,  of  the  silver  fir,  and  the  cones  of  the  cedar.  The  berry- 
hearing,  yew  was- of  frequent  occurrence.  Dr.  Wallich,  in  speaking 
of  the  acqiiisitiont  made  by  Captain  Webb  in  these  uiore  than  Al- 
pine regions,  mentiona  ^aeteral'  new  and  statefy  pines  and  junipers, 
the  yew,  walnut,.  hoF8e«<fae8mit,  hazel,  birch,  poplar,  rhubarb,  some 
higid)  intenettingMrts  of  grains  used  by  the  Tartars,  besides  a  great 
variety  of  otben,,accompanied  with  extremeFy  important  observa- 
lien^  on  their  habits,  cultivation  and  use/ 

Without  entertaining  auy  doubrof  the  diffifcitlly  of  respiration 
Mr.  MoorciRDft  in  ascending  the  Ghaut,  we  observed  that 
nuch  more  elevated  regions  had  been  ascended^  without  such  aa 
effeet  being,  produced,  and  therefore  conceived  that  it  might  ari$e 
/rpm  his  in  state  of  health.  Captain  Webb,  however,  coimrms  his 
atatement,  not  only  from  the  evidence  of  bis  own  sensations,  but 
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irom  thart  of  ifie  mountnineect  themselves^  \vbo  are  ns  lenaiUv  Qi  it 

as  strangers  ;  and  he  further  aMurcs  us,  that  neither  horses  noi*  yaius 
are  exempt  from  its  influence.    The  natives  call  it  His-kee-huri^f 
or  the  poisonous  atmosphere,  and  conceive  it  to  be  owinrr  to  iht^  el- 
fluvia  oi  certain  ^wersj  8ttd  Uiat  ii  is  induced  bf  w«iittiig  or 
lion  of  any  kind. 

*  Every  person  (says  our  traveller)  complttined  of  \o<>^  of  appvlite  for 
many  <lays  afier  our  arrival  at  Nitee.  fur  my  part,  I  Uli  exactly  those 
aensaliuns  which  precede  an  attack  of  agne,  with  great  opprt^sion,  iD« 
creasini;  action  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  viscera.  But  oae  maji,  who  was 
with  me»  suflbntd  one  of  tbose  attacks  t»  wliicb  th«  Bhoteat  are  tul^ect^ 
in  Cbe  commenccmeht  of  the  season,  and  which  they  consider  to  bo 
'nofo 'directly  produced  by  the  Bis-kie^mra,  He  bad  descended  totbe 
margin  of  the  river  about  day-break,  and  while  re-ascending,  Imtat  oncv 
she  use  of  hi!»  liinbs  anrl  of  his  recoilection  ;  animation  vitm  not  indted 
quite  su.spt  iidcd,  but  it  appeared  to  me  only  a  milder  fit  of  apoplexy. 
His  extreniiiies  became  cold  :  and  after  vairdy  attempting  his  recovery 
by  friction,  and  applying  hot  stones  to  his  palms  and  feet  for  several  hours, 
I  ventored  to  give  btm  an  emetic;. a  large  quaotity  of foam  was  tbranii 
up*  and  in  two  or  three  days  he  recovered*  I  believe  this  Mcretian  «m 
£>ani  it  a  pecoltar  effect  oi  inhaling  noxioas  ta|>^fil*  /- 

On  bis  arrival  at  Nitee,  Captain  WeMb  deemed  it  prndent  to  re- 
jnain  a  few  davs,  to  negociate  for  tbe  nmond  vf  tbe  Tartar  piquet 
of  cavalry^  and  for  bis  own  bonourable  reception  at  tbe  lK>aiidary 
two  points  which  were  at  once  acceded  to  in  consequence  of  a 
volimtafy  ptoposition  on  his  part,  t  <>  in  gage  not  to  pass  tbe  frontier 
without  a  regular  passport.  Captain  Webb^  on  a  former  occasiotiy 
bad  witnessed  the  ceremonial  under  which  such-  engagements  are 
made,  and  experienced  the  6delity  with  which  tbejr  are  kept.  Tbe 
ceremony  differs  but  httle  from  tbe  breaking  of  a  sixpence  between 
two  lovers;  the  object, to  be  broken,  in  the  Tartar  custom,  which 
is  probably  as  old  as  the  world  itself,  being  a  more  vulgar  material 
— a  ronimon  stone,  a  fragment  of  which  is  carried  awuy  by  each  nf 
tbo  <-oiitrnrtin.r  parties,  and  srt  up  in  ^ome  convenient  place  ai  a 
memorial  and  evidfuce  of  the  aLntrnu  rit. 

Proceeding  fron»  tbe  village  of  iNiitee  towards  the  Ghaut 
of  that  name,  Captam  \\  ebb  was  met,  about  one  dav's  niardi 
uu  the  Uiili^li  side  of  the  frontier,  hy  a  deputation  (jI  rcspcet- 
alile  inliabitanLH  from  the  i«>wm  of  Daba,  who  immediatelv  entered 
into  a  frieiuily  conversation  uitii  him.  Tbe  confidence  they  thus  at 
once  sliewed  for  an  entire  stranger  was  owing,  in  some  degree,  as 
Ciiptain  Webb  soon  discovt  ied,  to  llie  accidental  arrival  at  Duba 
<during  bis  negucialions  at  Nitee)  of  his  old  Tartar  acquaintance, 
tbe  ex-governor  of  Tuklakot,  w  ho  being  relieved  from  bis  oIKce 
ill  the  usual  routine  of  three  years,  was  now  on  bis  retnm  lo 
Lassa,  his  native  city ;  and  bad  made  a  atrong  impression  on  die 
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governor  of  Daba,  in  favour  of  Captain  Webb.  No  objecdooi 
were  opposed  to  bis  advance  ss  far  as  tne  frontier ;  and  sudi  was  their 
confidence  that  he  would  not  transgress  that  limit,  that  when 
Captain  Webb  proposed,  on  tlieir  leaving  him,  that  one  of  thetr 
horsemen  should  remain  behind  to  see  that  he  kept  the  treaty,  be 
was  told  it  was  not  necessary ;  and  that  they  had  no  appreheiisioiii 
of  his  breaking  the  agreement. 

'  The  visitors  now  intimated  a  wish  to  mspect  his  merchandize^ 
acquainting  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  barter' or  purchase  contd 
be  allowed  till  permission  should  be  received  from  Gertop,  to  tbe 
government  of  which  that  of  Daba  is  subordinate.  The  bales  were 
liccordingly  opened,  the  articles  admired,  and  admitted  to  be  prodi- 
giously cheap. 

'  An  old  gentleman,  to  whom  I  gave  a  pair  of  spectacles  to  assist  bin 
.in  his  task,  made  a  most  minute  schedule  of  the  whole,and  of  tbe  pricci 
iixed  to  each  article ;  it  was  then  prttpoted  to  me  to  return  to  Nitee, 

after  I  should  have  visited  tlie  Pas*<,  at  which  place  an  answer  was  pro- 
niised  on  the  fifteenth  day,  and,  if  favourable,  the  goods  would  be  Taken 
off  my  haiid!^;  anri  so  snrmuint*  were  they  in  their  ex|Hrctalions  tint  it 
would  be  so,  that  they  nrtuall)  gave  coinmissiom  for  the  greater  patt  of 
the  articles,  to  some  ut  the  ik>ou:a:»  residing  ai  Niice.' 

'    On  the  follouing  day,  the  troop  of  horse  set  off  towards  home, 
leaving  Captain  Webb  at  leisure  to  make  his  observations  on 
this  interesting  Pass,  unobserved  and  unmolested*    Punctually,  as 
it  bad  been  settled,  two  l^utar  horsemen  returned  OQ  the  fifteenth 
day,  with  tbe  reply  from  Gertop,  uhicli  stated  the  impossibilitv  of 
compliance,  without  authority  from  the  Viceroy  of  Lassa,  \\  hose 
decision  was  promised  to  be  obtained  and  communicated,  at  ilie 
opening  of  the  market  on  the  following  year:  the  people  of  Gertop 
had  very  little  doubt  of  obtaining  permission  to  trade  at  any  mart, 
which  might  be  opened  on  tbe  British  side  of  the  frontier ;  but  a 
reference,  it  was  added,  would  be  made  by  the  Viceroy  to  the  court 
of  Pt  kin  for  fntther  instructions     if  so,  \vc  have  not  much  hesi- 
tation 111  ^nyintr  that  there  \n  an  end  to  all  amicable  intercourse  with 
Tarlary;  the  Chinese  government  being  already  far  too  fealous  of 
our  progress  on  the  «ide  of  Nepanl  and  Bootnn,  to  admit,  if  tbej 
can  help  it,  any  cIomt  intercourse  with  their  '1  artar  provinces. 

The  baronutrii  ill  oh^ei  vntioiis  niade  bv  C^aplani  U  ebb  iii  the 
Kit(  n  Pass  are  very  interesLini:  :md  important,  as  giviiijr  h'smIjs 
utleriy  at  variance,  as  we  bi  lor(  i  ited,  with  M.  dt'  llumboldl* 
isolhernKj!  lines  of  temperature,  and  inconsistent  willi  the  facts, 
and  the  theory  on  which  tlie  tables  of  '  the  lower  limit  i>t  perpe- 
tual congelation'  have  been  constructed.  Every  one  mwst  be 
•aware  that  these  tables  are  subject  to  anomalies,  and  that  allow- 
^pces  n^iu^t  mecesfarily  be  made  for  various  local  circumsiancts. 
•  Accordmglyi 
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Aceor(!iiig1y,  in  formu^  soine  estimite  of  the  elevation  of  the 
NHee  Gtiaut  above  tlie  sea,  from  Moorcroft's  descriptioQ,  we  con-' 
certed  that  a  deduction  ought  to  be  made  for  the  immense  mass 
of  mountain  ranges,  backed  by  an  extensive  table-land,  and  for 
their  great  distance  from  th^  sea;  circumstances  which,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  might  be  supposed  to  increase  the  refrigeration  of 
the  super-incumbent  atmosphere^  and,  consequently,  to  lower  the 
tabular  point  of  permanent  snow.  Just  the  reverse,  however,  are 
the  results  of  Captain  Webb's  observations ;  and  we  have  so  much 
confidence  in  the  care  and  accuracy  with  which  they  were  con- 
ducted, that  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  remains  in  our  minds  on  the 
general  correctness  of  them. 

The  (»bservations  made  by  Captain  Webb  on  the  crest  or  higliest 
ridge  of  Nitfc  Ghaut,  taken  on  the  'ilst  A!if!:;u«^t,  nt  i  p.  ni.  bv  the 
mean  of  foiu  barometers,  the  tliermometer  standing  at  47 ^>  gave  a 
mean  of  l(i/J7  inches. 

From  a  iounial  of  the  vveaili*  r  Vept  by  Colonel  Hardwicke,  at 
Dumdum,  about  60  feet  above  tiie  ^ea,  it  appears  that,  on  the  two 
days  preceding,  and  two  dn\s  loliowiiuj,  the  one  on  Caj)Uiiii 
Webb  observed  in  the  Nitct  (iliaut,  liie  state  of  the  barometer 
and  therniometer«  at  2  p.  m.  was  as  under 

August  IQih.  Barometer  2g.46  Thermometer  88^ 
20  29.46  84 

21   29.48  85 

22  ••••■»   2Q*48  84 

23    29.65  81 

Mean  .   29^1  84.4 
_  The  difference  of  elevation  corresponding  with  these  observations, 
between  the  N  itce  Ghaut  and  Dunidomi  ia  16,764  feet 
Dumdum  above  the  sea  •  •  .  .  +50 

Heijilit  of  tbe  Pass  above  the  sea  .  .  U),814  \vvt. 
As  compared  with  a  diary  kept  by  Mr.  Colvin,  (Imt  not  com- 
plete for  the  five  dnvs,  and  the  observations  made  at  uonu  when 
the  barometer  p< mi  ally  stands  higher  than  at  2  p.  m.)  ilu;  altitude 
of  the  Pass  wuuld  be  16,976  feet;  but  the  comparison  v^ilh  Col. 
Hardwicke's  instruments  is  so  satisfactory,  that  1 6,8 1 4  feet  may 
be  taken  for  the  height  of  Nitee  Ghaut  nl)o\e  the  level  uf 
l\\€  «?ea.  Yet  not  a  vestii^e  of  snow  appean d  in  llu  Gbnut,  nor 
on  tht'  projecting  shoulder  of  llie  mountain  rulgc,  nsuig  about  300 
feet  on  the  kit  or  western  side  of  the  Pass;  so  that  we  mav  as- 
sume the  la  iL;lit  of  the  lower  point  of  congelation,  on  the  northern 
^e  of  liie  ilmiaia^a  Mountains,  at  not  less  thau  HViiUem  ihou- 
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sand  fcfit !   We  nay  the,  uorlhern  «ide,  because  it  mctid 
t|iat,  on  the  southern  face  of  this  enormous  chain,  the  bovver  ftqmtc 
of  perpetual  congelation  differs  very  considerahlj  frooi  tl^^  qfi  tw* 
opposite  side;  though  peither  on  the  southm  face  doey  Ike liipi oC 
perpetual  snow  agree  with  tlie  theory  of  Humbojiity  hmhe^  Em^ 
wan,  or  any  of  the  tablet  constructed  ia  Europe.  Thus  Kaduvn^tb, 
on  the  verge  of  perpetual  anew,  was  fout34,  9S  )Ke  h^^y/e  stated,  t^ 
bp  ,1 1,B97  feet  above  C^lcallB,  of  Itt/XK)  feel  |Jbd«e  llie  ImI 
tlie  sea ;  being  about  700  feel  htfhjer  than  J^eslii^t  tM»  S^f<» 
fpr  the  height  of  this  temple.   Gsptaio  Wejbi^  Ipd  {irevipiisljr  fnpp^ 
t^i^ed  that  the  village  aiid  temple  of  Milem,  mmt-30^t&'  mpmr 
one  11,512,  the  other  11,790  feet  abofo  tbe  iea»  boib  of  wliicb, 
^mrdiiig  to  theory,  wouU  lnf«  1>eeo  topa  hundreda  pf  M 
irilbtn  im  liqnit  of  perpetual  nov ;  yet,  hcfie  ha  found  ealewwa 
4rid8  of  Wck-wheat  an4  Tartaric  barley,  oocnfiyiag  tba^pM  be- 
tween the  village  and  the  temple.  The  following  year,  on  ikm  HUt 
June,*  I8I69  an  fi  ri^lp'  of  mo^itania  south  of  the.  Oailtt  nw,  tie 
qsoBTtain^,  baraoBMilnGdlj^  tba  cfevalaoa  to  be  11,790  fapt  nlbaM 
the  sea,  being  isaoiidembqr  within  tbo  limit  of  etenia{  iipD9  aipaiid»« 
ijig  to  thaorj^ ;  y^t,  says  Mr.  Cofebroake^  *  bifenoaaitpMat,iriMM 
the  observation  m$  niadc^  waa  snrfonndeiil.b^  flonfiibiag  fpaoAi  af 
hoary  oaks,  long*leaved  pina,  and  arborescent  rbododemilrDii;  and 
the  surface  waa  dothed  with  a  rank  vraetadon  of  harlia.^  Nay 
more,  from  an  observation  made  the  following  day,  on  the  anmniit 
of  the  PilgoimMmrhai  Pass,  hi  concluded  the  elevation  to  be 
more  than  1 2,700  leal  abof  e  tbe  aeai  }et  no  snow  was  visible,  and 
the  black  soil  was  clad  with  creeping  plants,  and  flowering  hcrbs^ 
in  luauriaiu  abundance ;  and,  the  shoulder  of  a  mountain,  on 
the  one  hand,  rising  stiil  higher,  was  without  a  vestige  of  saowy 
and  appeared,  as  far  as  the  vieu-  extended  through  the  mist,  ena* 
melled  with  flowtis;  on  the  other  hand,  a  sloping  declivi^ei»' 
hibited  a  forest  of  birch,  pine,  and  rhododendron. 

Considerable  as  these  anomalies  are  on  the  southern  aide. of  the 
great  Hindoo  range,  they  dwindle  into  nothing  when  compaied 
with  those  which  Captain  Webb  subeequently  discovered  to  exist 
witliin  the  Gliaut,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  that  rai^e.  Tba 
crc8t  of  the  Nitee  pass,  where  tbe  observation  which  gavn  16^14 
feet  for  its  elevation  was  made,  appears  to  be  close  to  ita  northern 
extremity,  and  so  situated  as  to  comninud  a  view  across  the  great 
elevated  plateau  or  table-land,  known  to  the  Hindoos  by  tbe  naioa 
of  Uudes  or  Oon-dos,  '  tlie  region  of  IVooi,*  it  being  from  this 
lofty  country  tii^t  the  Caslimere  manufacturers  are  ehiedy  auppUad 
wiiii  the  material  from  which  their  celebrated  shawls  wep  minile. 

^  ■!  1^  —  ■   I    I     I   I  .  M>.  I 

*  (^ar.  Jouxu.  of  Uu  Sahu*  and  tbe  Aiti.  Ko.  XIIL 
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It  is  part  of  that  country  marked  in  our  charts  with  the  oame  of 
LiltJu  Tliibet,— a  name  bowever  which  Captain  Webb  found  tu  be 
unkno\Mi  to  the  Tartar  Chief  with  whom  be  conversed  at  Tuk- 
]akot,  and  derived,  as  he  conjectures,  from  Teiba,  ai^mtying,  in  llie 
Cvhorcalt  hmgua^e,  *  high-peaked  moiintaiiis.' 

Faithful  to  Ins  coDti  net,  Captain  Webb  did  not  presume  to  ad- 
vance beyond  the  crest  of  the  Ghaut ;  but  as  he  coidd  from  tbencti 
discern  tlie  Sutledge  river  winding  through  the  plain  to  the  we*t- 
xrard^hc  observed  the  angle  of  depres9ion,  which  die  uearest  point 
of  this  river  made  M^ith  bis  station;  and  from  this  angle,  and  the 
<}ial4iice,he  calculated  lk»  elevation  pf  the  lowest  part  of  the  table- 
lwi»(wbich  if  of  course  thet  tlMougb  wbidi  tlie  mer  flowsO  to  be 
about  14,984  feet :  and  in  coming  tp  tbie  condosioiif  he  not. 
lie  far  MISS*  The  angle  of  deprcMion  wee  no  more  iben  1°  S8f 
VJf'f  mi  Ibe  diatance  whicb  bo  atannjed  for  the  neereet  pari  of  tbo 
riw  vaa  16' A  Bndtk  milee,  token  fmn  Moorcroft'i  map *  and 
aa  tbe  dietance  (sajra  Captain  Webb)  in  that  map  wbieb  I  bad 
aolaally  travelled  over,  appeared  CO  be  loiembl;f  correct,  or  at  least 
agreed  tolerablyirell  with  mf  mee8nremeot>  1  eonolude tb«|  tbereia 
Mill  leas  chance  of  its  beii^  erron^oue,  »tbere  his  route  laj  over  n 
comparatively  lerel  surface.'  ThieieatimQny,  it  h  but  justice  to  ob- 
84erve,  id  liighly  credituble  to  ihe  accuracy  of  Mr.  Moorcroft,  and 
his  Hindoo  piuidit,  wboae Jour-ftei  itridei  foinidied  ibe  only  means 
of  his  measurements. 

Nolwithstandinj^  the  enormous  elevation  of  hfteen  thousand  feet, 
so  far  is  this  table-huid  of  l^nrtaiv  from  bcinsT  buried  under 
eternal  snows,  and  uuiububitabie  by  man  or  beast,  us  iliLory  would 
suppose  it  to  be,  that  the  banks  of  the  Snlledi^e  afford  llit  tiiiesl  pas- 
t|.ireb  for  luyriacis  of  quadi npeds  tliroii-jhoiit  the  year.  '1  he  low  n  of 
X)aba  t(M>,  which  Mr,  Moorcrofl  informed  us  was  a  iiu  re  summer 
residence,  apptais  to  be  tenanted  in  all  seasons.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  (lii^  phicc,  and  near  Doomfioo,  both  considi  rably  Idghcr 
than  the  hid  of  the  buliedg^e,  Captmu  Webb  wan  ittfoimed  that  the 
finest  cropi  of  a  grain  called  Ooa  were  gathered,  from  which  the 
natives  make  their  bread.  There  is  a  species  of  barley  of  this  name 
or  something  like  it  (awa),  which  is  cultivated  by  the  Booteas  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Himalaya  mountains;  and  Captain  Webb 
supposed,  from  its  appearance,  the  Ooa  of  the  plateau  to  be  also  a 
barley.  Dr.  Wallicbi  howfsver,  an  experienced  botsnistt  baa  pro- 
nounced it,  from  the  specimens  sent  to  bim  by  Captain  Webb,  to 
be  a  new  species  of  wheat.  But  whether  barlew  or  wheat,  the  meal 
which  it  yields  is  said  to  be  vemarkably  fine.  <  To  an  unkanted  oh^^ 
servipr/  sajs  OtpCain  Webb,  *  the  Ooa  while  in  the  car  resembles 
harley,  (Jbeardea^  we  suppose)  but  when  deprived  of  its  husk,  wheat/ 
This  hardy  grain,  growing  at  the  elevation  of  fifteen  thousand  fcet» 
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may  prove  of  Uie  utmost  imporiancc  to  Great  Britain;  as  ii  w  ntiKI 
unqueslioiiablv  iliri\>^  weil  in  the  Hi«4lilands  of  Scotland  aiul  ihc 
Hein  ulrs ;  ami  nuj;ht  not  l)e  an  uiiuitporlant  article  in  the  pro- 
jected ciiilivalion  of  i)artni«H)i,  ;ir»<l  otiier  elevated  fMoois,  winch, 
lioni  llu  ir  bleak  and  cxposeil  MLnaiion,  have  ht  cii  deeintil  niitit  for 
the  cultivation  of  jjrain.  Samples  of  tliis  Tartar  grain  have  bteu  seiU 
to  Sir  Josepii  iiauks^  and  in  better  hauds  it  could  uot  possibly  be 
plat  eil. 

Whether  there  be  any  leniarkablc  degree  uf  heat  developed  is 
these  elevated  regions,  vie  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  experi- 
mentally;  but  tbe  fact  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  The  8uniaitf% 
however,  m  eiceedmgly  short,  commeiiciiig  about  the  middle  of 
Jtme  mad  ending  about  the  middle  of  Augubt,  scarcely  ever  ei- 
tciiding  to  the  close  of  that  month.  £vea  so  early  a»  the  10th  of 
August,  we  are  lokl  by  Mr.  Moorcroft,  the  thermometer  hr  tbe 
morning  fell  to  32%  and  his  tent  was  covered  two  inchec  thick  with 
enow;  on  the  *iHth,  near  the  Nitee  pass,  the  niercnry  stood  at  £8% 
and  the  ice  was  fi^  inches  thicli*  11  ow  then  does  this  grain  r^ien? 
Is  tlie  degree  of  temperature  which  produced  the  '  taoianak 
»lirubs  of  eight  feet  high/  sden  by  Mr*  Moorcroft  ou  the  hanks  of 
the  Stttledge,  and  the  *  two  very  beautiful  poplar-trees,  in  which 
V.  ere  many  goldtiiichcti/  sufticiciil  to  ripen  barley  ?  or  waa  CaplaiD 
Webb  misinformed i  We  know,  at  least,  that  a  particular  tpedes of 
this  grain  does  ripen  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Himalaya,  at  aa 
elevation  of  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  feel.  It  is  true,  as  we  lind 
from  Mr.  Tmill,  that  there  the  temperature  varic?  (lufin«if  the  hot- 
tost  part  of  the  dav,  from  fio^to  75°  of  Fahrenheit,  hi  the  shade,  :n)d 
in  the  night  is  not  low^r  \hnu  (rom  4.">'^  to  ,')()•;  that  the  sun  slnnes 
out  duriiii?  l.i".  v,  liolc  (  nurse,  and  thai  scarcelv  a  shoMcr  of  rain 
ever  fall>.  11  >lninng  out,  houe\er,  in  a  clear  bine  sky,  and 
at  su(  li  nil  clt  wiuon,  would  rather  retard  than  liastt^n  the  ripeniug 
of  the  crcip,  ihc  upper  regions  of  tiie  alinospberc  acquiriuL^,  in  such 
a  stale,  an  increased  capacity  for  heat.*  *  Alur  the  middle  of 
-fVu^ust,'  says  Mr.  Traill,  *  the  weather  becomes  very  piecarinus. 
From  tlial  period,  none  of  the  inhabitants  are  i>uflercd  to  ascend  to 
tlie  tops  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  or  to  use  fire- arms  in  the 
neighboarhood  of  the  villages ;  as  the  ocairrence  of  either  of  these 
events  at  that  time,  is  found  from  experience  generallj  to  occasion  a 
full  -of  snow  above,  and  a  frost  below,  by  tbe  faitier  of  which  Uie 
ripeiiing  crops  would  be  wholly  de!»truycd.'f 

♦  In  \hc  cli'  ir  l^t-ic  yk^  of  llic  valley  of  Chaiiioiuii,  if  ihr  crcjis  should  not  have 
ripcucd  toward*  the  end  of  the  tcaaon,  titi;  p«a»anu  make  tires  ot  green  v^ood.  on  the 
tyto  sidei  of  ttte  eiiel(Ming  mottnttlns,  the  irooke  of  whtoh  uniting  iu  the  middle,  Ibraa 
■  kind  of  ckmdjr  canopy,  which  ii'hwiid  not  only  to  prevent  tlie  «Mpt  of  raitiaied 
,l)f«t,  but  to  incrt-Hse  it»  inteiiMty  nn<l  to  ciieck  Uie  dciOMlt  oC  flOit. 

^£U>val  Itutiiiuiion  Jouraaij  So.  Xill. 
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^Fhis  is  neither 'superstition y  nor  a  mere  vulgar  error.  Tlift 
mddeo  concussion  of  the  dir  is  well  known  to  produce  very  tx* 
traordiiiarv  effects.  Tlius  the  inhabitants  of  the  vallev  of  Cha- 
inouny  are  iiware,  that  the  dischai^e  of  a  fowling-piece,  or  even  loud 
speak  ill*;,  would  bring  down  an  avalnnche,  or  break  oli  some  of 
th<»se  hiiije  icy  pinriiirli  s,  knowfi  hv  the  name  of  niguitlesy  risini;  out 
of  Uie  «jt.iri('r.  The  lii  ing  of  a  musket  by  the  late  discovery  ships,  in 
one  of  ihe  ba\s  of  iSpitzbergen,  shivered  in  pit  ccs  an  enormous  ice- 
berir,  ^vhost'  frac;nirnts  covered  a  square  uule  of  the  surface  of  the 
'sea.  W  uli  l  eg  u  ti  to  the  *  fall  of  snow,  and  the  frost,'  it  mn«it  be  re- 
'rollocteil,  that  :itiv  sudden  concussion  of  liie  air,  wlien  in  a  calm 
>liitc,  ut  or  below  iht-  fiee/lntr  point,  will  pr<idure  an  ivsfnntancous 
t'Oni^cIalioii  ol  IIjl  susptiulcci  v:ip       ;  ;is  w  ilti  i  udled  ind<ivv  tlic 

temperature  of  niehin*^  snow  wdl  letuaui  lisjuid,  l)ut  is  immediately 
cou<;tuled  on  the  slightest  concussion;  or,  as  Cilauber's  salt,  dis- 
'»olred  inwami  u  ater,  wiil^  if  slmken,  w  hen  cold,  crystallize  at  once, 
atid  assume  a  solid  form. 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  it  is  now  pfetty  certain  that  an  exIriOTu 
flinafv  degree  of  lieat  does  prevail  in  the  summer  months  on  the 
elevated  plain  of  Tartary  ;  otherwise  the  point  of  llie  curve  of  con- 
gelation, ill  the  JOlh  parallel  of  latitude,  conki  not  be  higher  here^ 
as  it  is,  than  under  the  equiitor  on  the  continent  of  America :  for 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  side  of  Chimbora^o  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  obseivations  of  Huron  de  Htuuboldt,  at  an  elevation  of 
15,747  feet,  whereas  that  in  the  Niiee  Ghaut  is,  as  we  have  seen^ 
*  at  not  less  than  17)000  feet,  or  l,^  >^  feet  higher  than  the  former, 
and  at  5,500  feet,  or  more  thait  a  mile,  higher  than  it  ought  to  be 
in  that  parallel  of  latitude,  according  to  the  table  constructed  by 
Pfofe^isor  Leslie. 

The  only  explanation,  which  this  annnmlv  fsrcms  lo  admit,  is  just 
ronfrary  to  that  which  would  he  applied  I  >  the  comparatively 
snr.ill  mountain  masses  of  I']iirop(%  or  other  part?*  llie  uoriii;  as 
in  the  instanrt'<i  of  tlie  Pic  (dTeii*  l  itre,  nr.d  the  Aby^^ininii  Geesh, 
the  one  at  l.i,(KXj  liavuig  no  miow  (or  tint  c  or  four  inf>n!hs,  the 
other,  by  Bruce's  account,  from  14,0()()  to  1.j,(kk)  teet,  heing  with- 
out snow  at  all  limes,  owiiii;',  it  is  liiouiiht,  to  tlieir  peaked  forms 
and  their  proximity  lo  the  sea.  In  the  Himalaya  and  its  northern 
plateau,  we  have  a  vast  exlent  <»r  elevated  land,  which  ri««es  nut  of 
central  Asia,  as  M.  Pauw  has  observed,  like  the  bo^^s  of  a  sliield; 
whose  extensive  surlace,  instead  of  cooling  the  sup«-i  iu*  uudjfuL  at- 
mosphere, has  the  effect  of  raijiiiig  its  temperature,  by  the  radiation 
of  the  hent  collected  from  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun;  while  the 
surfaces  of  slender  pointed  peaks,  affording  not  the  means  of  such 
-mdiatioo,  suffer  the  heat  to  mount  into  the  higher  strata,  where  the 
'capacitor  for  caloric  is  greater.  M*  de  Humboldt  observes,  that 
•  these 
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these  mouiUainous  ranges  of  central  AsiBy  a»d  the  wt  plains  winch 
ihey  support,  form  ;in  iniroense  mass  of  elevated  land,  blretchin^ 
from  Diiouria  ou  East  to  Belur-lagli,  on  lUe  West,  tlirough 
£ort)-s>tv€ii  (iegrt  cs  of  longitude,  aiid  from  the  Altai  on  the  North, 
to  the  Himalaya  on  ihe  South,  a  nx  an  breadth  of  twenty  degree* 
oi  laiiiude: — preaenting  thus  a  surfa(  t  of  regions  more  or  less  ele* 
vatL'd,  equal  to  S,2()(j,6()0  square  British  miles,  scarcely  one  of 
which  is  knowu  in  modern  times,  though  it  formerly  contained  the 
flourishing  cities  of  Balk,  Samarcand,  Bokhara,  Cashgar,  tiLc.|  and 
was,  as  some  have  conjectured,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  Tht 
Kylas,  however,  which  joins  the  Himalaya  in  an  acute  angle,  widuii 
tba  aidM  of  which  is  the  sacred  lake  of  Manasarowar,  appears  to  be 
Ibe  higheit  ridge ;  for  behind  it  the  waters  flow  northerly,  by  nofl^ 
westerly,  and  notth^etsterly ;  shewing  that,  in  ell  these  dtrectioas, 
Ibis  esst  plain  declines  in  a  gradnsl  slope,  interrupted  only  by  in* 
sulalBd  monntainmassei^  or  broken  ranges.  In  crossing  one  of  fie 
gorgss  of  Ibe  Kylas  on  tbe  Idtb  and  I61I1  of  July,  Moorcroft  e|pe» 
rioKcd  •  bard  firost  et  night,  beds  of  frosensnow  levin  ibe rennesy 
•lid  spbsbes  of  snow  half  melted  in  prions  parts,  all  wliiebdenotcd 
A  bigher  elevetion  than  that  of  the  Nitee  pass«  iWon  de  HmefaoMt 
furtber  observes^  that  die  Cordilleres  of  the  Andes,  tboogh  tbey  eir 
tend  from  Norfb  to  Sonlh  ope  bnndred  and  twent)  degrees  of  lati- 
lude^  are  not  nmrey  genemily  speeking,  tben  from  two  to  ibres  and 
very  rarely  from  four  lo  five  degrees  in  bresdtb.  It  was  no  denbt  a 
went  of  considsrstton  of  this  gieot  difference  in  the  extent  of  s«f- 
hc^f  that  led  tbe  Beron  to  make  the  erroncons  compnrison  of  the 
elevation  of  the  great  plateau  of  Tartary  with  that  of  the  piwrince  of 
Lob  Pastosi  in  the  Andes,  the  mean  beigbtof  which  he  etatesenlj  nt 
3000  metres,  or9,<)28  English  feet. 

This  concfaiiion  of  his  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  elplanatien 
which  we  have  offered  of  the  high  degree  of  temperature,  m  tbe  ex- 
traordinary elevation  of  the  plains  of  Tartaiy,  seems  to  coincide  wilb 
the  doctrine  laid  down  in  Baron  de  Humboldt's  essay  on  Isotber* 
mal  lines.    '  As  tbe  beat,'  be  says,  '  of  high  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere depends  on  the  radiation  of  tbe  plains,,  it  is  conceived  tbit, 
under  the  same  geographical  parallels,  one  may  not  find,  in  tbe  sys- 
tem of  traos-atlantic  climatei,  the  isothermal  lines  ?it  the  same  de- 
vatiou  above  tbe  level  of  the  see,  as  in  the  system  of  European  cK- 
mates/   Had  this  observation  on  tbe  differeoee  ceived  hy  tbe 
radiation  of  plain  surfaces  occurred  to  him  when  writing  on  the 
height  of  the  plains  of  Tartary,  he  would  ^^carcely  have  thonglft  ef 
comparing  tbe  effects  of  the  latter  with  those  of  die  very  ctrcop»» 
scribed  plains  of  Los  Pustos. 

Besides,  tbe  extraordinary  effect  produced  by  radiation  on  elc» 
veled  plains  of  vast         bed  been  demonstmted  by  hiin  iit  the 
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ntflM»«l  tl»  gMUt  iMght  wbkb  tke  line  of  perpe^al  codgei 
fauion  reaches  on  the  mountaiw  rising  out  of  the  plain  of  Mexico; 
This  line  he  finds  by  acttwl  enperiment  to  be,  in  lat.  19^ — ^OP,  tft 
13,090  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  much  higher  than  it  ought  10 
be  accorcfing  to  theory ;  by  Professor  Leslie's  table  it  would  only^ 
he  at  13,560  feet,  tnstking  a  difference  of  1 ,530  feet,  occasioned  no* 
doobt  by  the  radiation  of  the  plain.  Thi^i  effect  is  also  obvious^ 
from  the  small  difierence  in  the  height  of  the  lower  point  of  con*^ 
gelation  on  the  side  of  Chimbora^o,  nearly  under  the  eqaator,  and 
on  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  in  90°  of  N.  latitude,  the  formei* 
being  15,740  and  the  latter  I.3,()<X)  feet,  making  a  difference  only, 
in  twenty  degrees  diflfcrein  e  ot  latitude,  of  656  feet— whereas, 
cording  to  LeHlir's  table,  the  difference  ought  to  be  1,7~9  f^'ft- 
-  Willi  i^vcrv  l  easfninble  allowajice  for  the  peculiarity  in  the  iiiau;ni- 
tude,  fonu  and  situation  of  the  land  of  central  Asia,  the  enormous 
dirterence  between  the  results  of  Captain  Webb's  obse^v^tioT1'^, 
and  those  of  the  tables  computed  on  n  mixture  oi  facts  and  theory, 
would  almost  leaxl  us  to  suspect  the  accuracy  of  this  oflicer  s  ob- 
servalions,  ns  we  certainly  should  have  done,  had  they  been  mado 
with  a  .soiitai y  barometer ;  but  the  mean  of  four  instruments,  all  of 
llie  bejti  km  J  rmd  acting  well  tt>^e!hcr,  can  scarcely  be  considered 
a»  doubtful;  and  die  kno^^lede^c  and  experience  of  the  observer  w't\t 
m»t  p«rmii  us  to  call  in  qviustioii  llie  accuracy  of  his  experiments, 
H  ti  regret,  however,  tiiat  lie  \\  as  not  allowed  to  proceed  as  far  as  the 
Sutltdge,  to  mark  the  height  at  vrhicii  the  mercury  niirrht  have 
stood  in  the  tube  in  the  bed  of  that  river,  and  to  ascertain  bow  far, 
wi  a  compariifon  with  the  elevatiun  obtained  tri<rononicti  ieally,  it 
corresponded  with  that  elevation  ;  and  thus  to  asc»  rtain  wiietlier  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  its  tein[)eratLire,  had  suffered 
any  vanatiun  from  the  mean  density  of  the  uir  at  the  same  elevation 
in  other  parts  of  the  world— but  mostly  we  regret  it,  as  the  great 
plain  would  have  aliiorded  to  Captain  V\  ebb  an  admirable  oppor-* 
luiiity  of  obtaining  the  heights  of  the  peaked  summits  of  the  llima- 
laya  range,  by  angles  taken  at  the  extremities  of  so  elevated  a  base, 
and  at  »o  short  a  distance  from  them  ;  and  of  comparing  those  new 
results  wub  those  of  his  former  observations,  made  under  such 
diftsdvantac^eous  circumstancos^  as  to  leave  the  correctuess  of  lliem 
ainncwbat  doubtful. 

W  bile  Captain  Webb  remained  in  these  elevated  regions,  he  col- 
lected a  variety  of  objects  uf  natural  history,  and  a  few  organic  re-^  ■ 
mains,  among  which  were  some  fossil  bones,  which  he  says,  the  " 
cognoscenti  in  Calcutta  seem  to  consider  as  belonghig  to  the  human 
species  ;  and,  *  as  1  observe  (he  add.s),  that  M-  Cuvier  in  his  essays 
denies  that  any  such  have  yet  been  discovered,  it  inll  be  grstifyiiig 
to  the  curiosity  of  j^eulogists  should  tbe,f2|Ct  be  laMOililidbAi/  The 
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fact,  liowever,  has  not  been  established;  M.  Ctivrr  r'?  theory  is  yrt 
safe;  and  the  *  coi^noscenti  of  C  alcntia' ha\ c  jii  iheniselves  f>«»t 
verv  (tr'tioscfnt  in  these  uialti  i-.  1  iit:  bunts  hive  been  cafrfallv 
cxaiunieil  ni  London,  and  jium  uniced  w«f  to  bi  lonj  to  the  Inimau 
species,  but  (iVom  a  roi!i|rji  »ii  made  in  iht  exceiiciii coii«  riion  ut 
the  College  of  Sur^^eon-)  lu  tlit  deer  laniily:  they  are  cunr-u.utd 
iiuv\tw  r  us  ()lj|i  rl->  dt  riiiitJ-^iiN  tioiii  the  pu^iUon  ii\  \\ hicii  liicv 
were  —  111  ii  bed  oi  L:rjv(  1  on  the  side  of  the  K\Ias  ni<»untai[i, 

16,0(K>  Ictl  abij\c  the  levt.  I  of  ma — a  htiuUi  ai  v.  hu  h  u  is  iuorC 
than  |nol»able  no  organic  m  iikdus  hail  liitherto  in  tn  lii^covf  red. 

\Vt  plea'iure  in  adding  ibat,  assi^led  by  J)i .  W  uincb  in  die 
part  ol  uatiii  il  liisiory,  it  is  the  iiitentioii  uf  Capiuiii  \\  vbh  speedily 
la  pnblish  a  uaiiaLae  of  his  proceedinjis  in  that  ino?«t  inttrestin*. 
part  of  ibe  globe,  iu  wliich  hv  has  pas^jed  ^o  aiaa^  jcua  u4  kk»  Ule« 
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1  r  liie  \alue  of  a  publication  were  to  be  estimated  by  its  magni- 
tude>  the  pamphlet  at  the  head  of  this  article  must  be  doomed 
to  stand  low  in  the  scale  of  merit ;  and,  amidst  the  larger  works 
to  uhich  our  attention  is  usually  directed,  might  probably  pass 
unnoticed.  But  if  we  regard  less  the  size  of  a  book  than  the 
subject  of  whick  it  treats,  and  the  apirit  and  ability  of  its  com- 
position,  the  caae  will  be  altmd;  aiid  LynM  will  have  no  need 
to  shrink  from  the  pKNBoe  of  his  more  portly  coiitempQnnea:-^ 

The  design  of  lUs  address  is  to  sehintt  to  the  atteolion  of  die 
Pfflice  Kegait  (by  the  leceat  dispeotatioa  of  ProvideDoe,  nwr 
placed  IB  a  stitioii  yet  moie  exalted)  the  iaipoitaMe  of  mtinHMff- 
mf  the  Older  and  purity  of  his  coarl.   lodnidaals  may  posdhfy 
ditfer  in  the  constmctioD  which  they  would  affix  to  the  tenos 
*  Older  wd  polity* ;  and  from  the  inflwence  of  eduaitioo»  the  Ibcee 
of  hafak,  or  the  nature  of  the  society  in  which  they  ere  usnntty  to 
be  fomidy  some  persons  would  prc^bly  condemn  in  the  detail 
what  others  who  concur  with  them  in  the  general  principle,  wmld 
OS  coidially  approve;  but  upon  the  main  queation  ilBel4  whether 
it  be  desirable  to  pieaerve  from  moral  contaminattoa  tise  palnom 
of  kings,  he  must  be  either  very  wicked  or  very  feoliab,  whft 
would  answer  in  the  negative. 

It  ia  an  indispntable  frttt  that  the  manners  of  the  higfM  rlniw 
of  society  must^  imder  any  circmnstances,  produce  cousidacuble 
efife^  upon  the  ranks  below  them.  This  wdl  be  more  espoMflf 
the  ceie  in  u  free  cmmny ;  whete  every  oian  is  acquuntod  with 
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the  conduct  of  bis  superiors,  and  the  influence  of  example  has  all 
lilt  rajJL't  wiiich  public  ity  can  give  it.  A  virtuous  court  will  have 
tliere  t'H f  ii  very  powertul  tendency  to  create  a  virtuous  poj>ula^ 
tlvn  ;  and  il  it  were  proposed  to  corrupt  the  principles  and  to  viti- 
ate the  iriauners  of  a  people,  tiie  object  wouUi  be  niost  certainly 
atiaiiit'd  by  commencing  operatif>iis"  iiiuler  the  shadow  of  the 
tliKJiie.  1  his  is  not  more  the  fount  liu  of  honour  than  of  morals  ; 
tmd  it  ihL^v  writers  be  taiuted,  the  evil  will  neither  be  slow  in  its 
progress  nor  partial  in  its  effects. 

Nor  does  the  mischief  he  nierdv  in  ti  e  contagion  of  bad  ex- 
ample. 'J  fiere  is  a  certain  n  asouini^  process,  which  unhappily 
lends  its  aid  hj  the  .sam*  bad  cause;  atiil  of  this  the  enemies  of 
order  and  religion  are  but  too  ready  to  avail  tlu  nisclves.  l  ire 
us«i  which  has  bem  rcrenllv  made,  and  on  a  public  occasion,  of 
the  namb  of  a  privy  counsellor  whose  principles  were  alleged  to 
be  infidel,  may  serve  to  point  out  what  would  be  the  impression 
upon  multitudes  of  our  people,  if  the  day  should  ever  arrive,  when 
tl)e  court  of  our  sovereigns  shall  cease  to  be  conspicuous  for  that 
inorai  r»  i  titude  and  moral  feelirtg  which  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try so  imperiously  rcfpures.  Many,  we  fear,  would  be  inciiiied 
to  believe  that,  in  the  judgment  of  iheir  rulers,  Christianity  is  a 
fable— a  mere  ensriiie  of  state — a  piece  of  political  macliincry, 
id  which  the  sole  object  is  to  preserve  the  consiiluUiHi  and  lo 
it'cure  especially  the  permanence  of  the  throne; — and  it  would 
tullow,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  clergy,  in  place  of 
retaining  their  character  and  influence  as  the  ministers  of  sacred 
truth,  would  be  held  up  as  the  mere  agents  of  the  state  under  tlie 
cl<*ak  of  religion?  Could  any  «a-nunon  spectator  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  suppose  for  one  moment  that  either  the  sovereign  or 
Iiis  courtiers  had  the  slightest  regard  for  that  revelation,  which, 
with  wiiatever  out  ward  respect  they  might  occasiunallv  treat  it, 
they  daily  an^i  }nd)licly  insulted  by  their  shameless  j)j ullijiacy  ?  If 
it  be  importaiii  thai  ihr  }>eople  should  hold  indue  reverence  the 
religion  ot  their  fathers,  U  is  not  less  so  that  it  should  be  treated 
with  habitual  revereuce  and  respect  by  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  state. 

Without  golnir  farther  into  the  argument,  we  may  on  these 
grounds  venture  broadly  to  affirm  that  the  best  and  dearest  inle- 
rwsts  of  a  nation  are  deeply  involved  in  the  purity  of  the  court. 
In  whatever  degree  the  morals  and  principles  of  the  cominunity 
are  ati'ected  by  it,  in  that  same  degree  will  its  influence  be  visible  . 
through  the  general  course  of  their  public  and  private  cooduct, 
find  mix  itself  with  all  that  constitutes  the  strength  and  greato«8S 
sind  welfare  of  a  people. 

We  are  bt^pily  no  otherwise  concerned  in  this  subject  than  as 
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it  relates  to  the  preservation  of  that  order  and  purity,  wliicli  Ims 
so  ion^  been  established  and  so  iiitlt  \ibly  niaifUaint:<i  at  iht 
ro«rt  of  (treat  Krilaiii.  Among  n\\wv  ohliiintions  which  we 
nwr  I")  our  late  lamented  and  vmnaijic  this  is  by-  no 

means  the  least  tfiai,  tor  hall"  a  rc-ntury,  stood  forward  ^ritfc 
nn%vr!fried  vijj^ilanet'  and  imbenduig  resoiulion,  as  [he  'jnnrdinn  and 
protector  of  pnblic  morals  ;  «!je  neither  countenanced  indecorum 
lier  e>amp!e,  nor  would  tolerate  it  in  her  presence  ;  and,  at  a 
time  wlieti  nearly  all  the  other  cotirts  of  Kurope  were  open,  with 
Jittle  discrimination,  to  tlie  most  al)aiul(  lu  d  and  protlij^ate  cha- 
racters, she  raised  around  the  throm  of  tfvese  realms  a  barrier, 
Whicli  no  rank,  however  exalted,  \Mifiiuii  the  additional  rooixift- 
iliendation  of  a  spotless  name,  was  sutfen d  to  pass. 

The  paniphhn  of  Ly^las  is  founded  upon  the  melancholy  event 
of  the  Queen's  death;  he  considers  it  as  a  crisis  m  the  ptiblic  hfe 
of  the  Prince  ReiriMU:  and  takes  occasion,  from  the  new  circum- 
stances in  which  his  Hoyal  Hi'jhness  is  thus  necessarily  pl^Ctd^  to 
offer  such  advice  as  he  deems  suitable  to  the  emergence. 

Rulers  have  not  seldom  the  fortune  to  hr  furnished  \\  ith  jrra- 
tuito\is  roiinsrl  from  the  press;  nor  is  it  unusual  in  such  ca>ei 
for  the  sell-cniisliiiilt  adviser  to  shun  publiriu  .  lint  unhappily 
it  often  appears  that  this  $hnnkin«i;  iroui  the  public  »j;i/.e  is  occa- 
sioned by  motivei,  which  but  too  well  justity  it.  'I'he  authors 
love  darkness,  not  rctutnient,  and  may  be  said  to  hat^  the  light 
btcatise  their  words  are  evil.  W  e  have  in  Lv^ia^  the  exampV  of 
ancuhci  .spirit  ;  lie  n\  ritcs  with  all  the  deference,  which  is  dii(J 
iVoin  a  sut)j*'ct  to  his  Prince;  he  has  no  wjsji  to  withlioid  ihe 
tribute  of  his  approbation,  vvlierc  approliuliou  is  due;  and  fron\ 
rtn  honest  love  to  his  country  as  well  as  a  virtuous  attat  hment  to 
its  ruler,  he  evidently  takes  pleasure  in  expaliatln<:  upon  that 
taste  and  feeling,  and  rectitude  of  principle,  of  whjc  h,  with  e<iual 
delicacy  and  judgment,  he  has  adduced  such  graiifyaig  iustaAces 
in  the  conduct  of  the  personage  addressed.  ' 

The  following  passages  will  serve  to  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the 
tone  and  manner  of  this  writer,  and  will  supersede  the  necessity 
of  further  commendation. 

*  1  have  already,  Sir,  referred  to  the  importftnt  ??crvices  of  her  late  la- 
mented Mnjesty,  as  the  uniform  and  judicious  guardian  of  our  public 
manners.  Tht- re  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  her  character,  in  this  point  of 
view,  is  fully  appreciated — that  it  is  venerated  — that  it  is  chensiied — 
by  the  filial  mind  of  her  son.  For  half  a  century,  thid  country  has  been 
peniiicted  to  exhibit  to  the  world  the  oiniiiitl  spectacle  of  a  'court  dis- 
tinguished by  trreproadtabie  purity  and  decorum,  witboot  any  sacrifioa 
of  the  taste  and  elegance  that  belong  to  a  civilised  age,  or  of  the  :»{ Icot 
dottr  and  magnificeuce  that  befit  a  Ihrooe.  Thcfe  cannot  be  Iba  ioialkst 
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imIU  llht  jour  Bofnl  HtghncM  moM  wbb  die  court  ofer  wliicti  yim' 
preaide,  to  retain  this  enviable  pre-eminence  of  character.  ' 

*  I  shall  not,  1  nm  persuaded,  be  thoiipht  r<i  question  the  strefrj^tH 
ol  this  sentiraent  in  ilie  mind  of  your  Royal  !  li^lint-ss,  if  I  Httempt.  to 
remove  some  iumginarv  difficulties  ihat  may  be  ihinuhl  lo  oppose  its 
b«ia^  earned  iot*)  prucuce.  There  are  those  who  uppcar  to  conceive, 
that  tbe  cour^  while  a  female  sovereign  presided  over  it,  admitted  of 
»,suictne8s  and  correctness  of  decorum,  which  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  exhibit  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Prince.  The  opinion  of 
Ihe  world  certainly  sanctions  ade|^e  of  hixity  in  the  social  habits 
of  ^  house  ^vhcrt*  there  is  no  female  heatl  ;  and  it  may  be  argued 
thiit  lite  same  licence  must,  under  the  same  circumstances,  be  allowed 
to  a  court. 

*  The  force  of  this  reasoning  I  own  that  1  uiu  uUeily  unable  to  per- 
ceive. Lditbe  granted,  for  argument's  sake,  that  a  Prince,  in  his 
fifflofly  private  hafitsi  in  such  parts  of  his  life  as  ain  onsem,  and  intar 

which  the  public  cannot  pry  without  impertinence,  may  claim  to  bin*' 
self  that  privilege  of  measured  laxity,  which  opinion  (thoagh,  in  my 
judgment,  most  unjustifiably)  grants  to  indi\i(iual3  of  the  same  sex  in 
stations  less  exalted.  But  a  Prince  ihe  head  of  a  court ;  a  Prince 
acting  or  appearing  on  state  occasions  :  a  Prince  even  on  such  social 
occasions  as  are  of  a  more  lunnal  nature,  and  which  only  half  divest 
htm  of  his  fobes  of  state;  a  Prince,  aren  in  such  parts  of  his  properly 
private  and  domestic  life,  as  are  conspicuous  to'  tbe  public  eye,  and 
most  be  induential  un  public  ftshioa ;  seems  to  me  to  be  at  least  at 
imich  bound  by  tbe  laws  of  decency,  and  by  the  obligation  of  paying 
respect  to  appearances,  as  a  private  gentleman  at  the  head  of  atableai 
which  foninh's  of  rank  and  character  should  be  the  guests. 

*  Lei  not  liie  aim  of  this  Address  be  misconceived.  There  is  no  one 
characteristic  ot  the  present  day,  which  the  writer  presumes  more  en- 
tirely to  dislike  and  disapprove,  than  the  too  prevalent  habit  of  e.xer* 
cising  an  inquisitorial  scrutiny  into  the  follies,  the  faults,  or  even  the 
vires,  be  they  more  or  less,  of  the  great.  On  tbe  ground  of  vague  snr- 
nises  and  suspicions ;  on  the  credit  of  reports  more  wicked  than  the 
crimes  they  impute ;  the  private  characters  of  persons  in  eminent 
stations  are  daily  traduced  and  vilifi^-d.  All  this  proves  the  bad  mornk, 
not  of  the  nrcused,  but  of  iheir  arc u m  is  ;  for  what  more  comprehensive 
bieucli  ol  duly  can  be  conceived,  than  thus  at  once  to  forget  the  spirit 
of  thai  chamy  which  enjoins  us  to  think  no  evil,  and  the  obligation  of 
that  respect  for  rank  which  forbids  us  to  speak  evil  of  di|;nities? 

*  An  author^,  with  whose  writings,  in  all  their  original  force  and 
beauty,  I  am  told  that  your  Royal  Highness  is  familiar,  has  some* 
where  described  the  Roman  people,  in  their  declining  days,  by  the  term 
Chifn,^  rimandLs  ojfcrisis  saqax;  and  perhaps  the  expression  Inay  without 
much  perver<-ion  be  applied  lo  those  ct  iisorious  aspersers  of  rank  and 
dignity  lo  whom  I  have  just  been  alluding.  But,  fully  atlmittmg  and 
Strongly  maintaining  the  impropriety  of  such  censure  and  such  censoiv 
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ship,  I  must  yet  be  allowed  to  think  that  the  public  nnd  visible  part- 
of  a  public  man's  life  is,  in  some  sense,  public  property,  i  must  be 
allowed  to  believe  that  ihe  great,  when  in  the  actual  and  osleIl^lb^t: 
exercise  of  tlieir  grcauie*is,  are  bound  by  the  strongest  ubligaiiuns  to 
remember  the  iutluence,  and  to  consult  the  deccuLies,  of  thium  hij^h 
pUicet  of  the  earth,  af  which  they  enjoy  the  ptivUegai,  and  shintt  in  ike 
tpiendoun 

'  Here  then,  Sir,  b  that  which  I  have  ventuied  to  dgxnk^  as  «  nev 
criiia  in  the  pablic  life  of  your  Royal  HighncM.  Tbeie  is  no  one  fiKi, 
past  or  ptcienty  more  certain  than  that  the  attention  and  hopoioCnll 

that  large  proportin!!  of  your  Royal  Highness's  suhiects,  whose  auc- 
tions are  best  worth  having  ;  ot  all  those  who  form,  comparativt*)v 
speakinw,  the  mora!  strength  of  your  Royal  Hi«;hiR^s\  throne  ;  inc 
faiililul  Incndb  ami  loyal  disciples  of  the  Church  and  >tate  of  England; 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  conducl  witich  your  Koyal  iiigbne&s  a^l 
on  this  occasion  be  pleased  to  adopt.  Take  nothing,  Sir,  on  the  woiiL 
of  an  anonymont  writers  what  1  have  just  stated,  I  have  atatcd  a»,a 
matter  of  Mct,«and  its  truth,  like  that  of  other  matteti  of  iact,  mi^  h> 
ascertained  by  evidence.  Be  pleased  to  question  those  about  you,  wlm 
have  the  opportunity  of  familiar  intercourse  with  the  middling  cJaaaes 
of  society,  and  they  will  make  the  tame  report  as  yonr  Uoyai  fli^hnrai 

has  alreadv  received  from  ine. 

*  Ves  ;  wt;  iuu^  to  be  '^aii'-Ued  that  the  spirit  of  our  late  revered  and 
excellent  Queen  will  ycL  live  in  the  order,  llie  decorum,  the  uii^stained 

,  purity,  of  the  court  over  which  she  ho  long  and  bo  beneficially  prtsided. 
Whether  the  puiiciple  of  strictness  on  which  her  Majesty  acted,  was  in 
every  single  instance  justly  or  properly  applied,  we  are  too  far  leoMwad 
from  the  imn^ediate  walks  of  royal  and  noble  life  to  pretend  to  deM^ 
mine;  but  of  the  justice  jind  propriety  of  the  principle  itself,  we  have 
the  deepest  conviction. — We  are  anxious  to  see  that  principle  main* 
tained  in  all  its  force  and  dignify;  and  we  should  re^iret  our  recent 
loss,  not  indeed  uilli  ;i  deeper  or  sincerer,  but  certainly  \vith  a  far  bit- 
terer suii  ow ,  it  w  e  were  in  find  that  a  principle,  which  shed  so  much 
honour  on  the  iit  itish  name  uiid  nation,  had  been  buried  la  the  same 
grave  with  its  late  revered  patroness.' — p.  I  t. 

We  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  lav  before  our  readers  the 
siiirited  and  eloquent  piis^ages  with  which  the  Letter  conduces. 
They  touch  upon  subjects  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  and 
they  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  every  Britou,  who  possesses 
a  right  taste  or  ayi  Knglisb  heart. 

*  If  it  were  at  all  necessary^  in  addressing  so  enlightened  a  mind  as 

that  of  your  Royal  Ilighnesf?,  to  enlarge  on  this  important  sttbject,  f 
might  remark,  what  is  a  curious  tHrt,  thit  the  brightest  and  most  suc- 
cessful iri^iis  recorded  in  the  Kni^ish  history,  hnve  genernllv  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  purity  of  the  court.  And  this  is  perhaps  one  reaiion 
why  our  female  reigns  have  been  so  prosperous.  The  comparative  dt^ 
conim  maintained  by  Queen  Elisabetb,  contributed^  and,  as  I  beheve, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  rally  round  her  the  aflections  of  her  subjects  witb 

a  strength 
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^^^xngSt  tt^'CMMBCf  ivUch  wera  found  battle-proof  iti  the  hotir  of 
aggraftted  peril  ami  difficulty.  Tbe  great  eDuinellon  and  mighty  cap- 
ttins  of  Queen  Anne  were  as  true,  rat  icarcely  as  eflfectiw  nrioids  to 

her  glory,  as  her  moral  virtues.  But,  happily,  the  exempli fication  of 
this  truth  has  not  been  confined  to  female  reigns.  Tbe  third  William 
bound  together  a  divided  and  a  distracted  people,  not  so  much  by  his 
genius  or  his  courage,  ihoiifzh  the  one  was  on  the  whole  cummanding^ 
and  the  other  v^as  altogether  heroic,  as  by  standing  forth  the  guardian 
of  pure  religion  and  public  morals,  and  by  chasing  away  hum  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  throne,  all  that  shameless  dissipation  and  licen- 
itousness  which  had  no  lest  corroded  its  strength  than  debased  its 
sanctity  under  the  balefuf  influence  of  his  two  immediate  predecessors* 

*  There  is  yet  another  example,  the  last  and  the  brightest.  Of  all 
the  lelgns  in  the  English  historjr^  none  can  be  found  more  eventful, 
none  in  which  our  dangers  and  even  our  losses  have  been  greater,  than 
that  in  which  we  live.    America  torn  away  ; — Ireland  in  rebellion  ;— 
Kngland  m  trouble; — ell  ihv  continental  ports  shut  against  us,  from 
Venice  to  Gibraltar,  and  itum  Gibraltar  to  Archangel  ;^ — manufactories 
of  treasonous  arms  established  in  the  very  heart  of  some  of  our  chief 
Cities  and  towns; — the  majesty  of  our  monarchy  derided  ;^the  life  of 
our  King  opeidy  attacked the  name  of  our  God  shamelessly  bias* 
phemed  ;'»such  are  some  of  the  fearful  i^fitt»  and  sounds  that  we  have 
witnessed.   But  by  what  splendid  light!!  these  heav^  shadows  have 
liceD  relieved  !  Peace  gained  in  the  West,  and  an  empire  in  the  Ebst  i 
•^^the  sovereignty  of  the  constitution  established  ; — our  manufactures 
thriving; — our  popiilatiriii  ne.-irly  doubled; — our  wealth  tripled  the 
prodigious  range  of  our  commerce; — the  boundless  extent  of  our  cha- 
rities; the  immortal  memory  of  Nelson; — the  field  ot  Waterloo  ; — our 
fame,  like  the  mighty  anj^cl  of  old,  bestriding  sea  and  land  at  once  ;  — 
such,  and  many  more,  are  the  biight  parts  of  this  crowded  and  iiuer- 
esting  picture.   At  the  present  /homent^  our  political  importance  and  ' 
yeputuDon  are  unquestionably,  and  even  beyond  comparison,  greater 
than  in  the  most  brilliant  of  former  periods.   Now,  should  it  -be  re- 
quired to  assign  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
undervalue  the  vigour  and  wisdom  of  our  political  counsels :  I  have 
already  ventured  to  say  how  highly  1  deem  of  these.    But  it  is  not  in* 
consistent  with  that  sentiment  to  add,  what  1  do  not  believf  any  com- 
peterit  juti^c  will  dispute;  that  no  small  part  ut  the  glonous  results  in 
whicii  we  thus  inunipb,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  steady  countt  nance 
which  our  venerable  sovereigns  have  afforded  to  the  cause  uf  good 
morals.   The  British  court,  compared  with  every  other  in  Europe,  has 
tieoD  the  court  of  the  virtues.  The  personal  character  of  tbe  exalted 
posaeawrs  of  the  throne,  and  the  character  of  their  court,  have  been  a 
triple  rampart  to  us  during  the  whole  of  the  tremendous  struggle  hi 
which  we  have  been  engaged.    This  is,  inde^^d,  among  the  most  secure 
of  all  defences;  for,  when  a  state  is  soiortified,  the  hearts  of  the  people 

ever  found  to  lorm  its  garrison. 

But  the  int^uence  of  a  favourite  sul^ect  is  betraying  me  into  a 
tctiiousness  beyond  my  privilege. 

£  £  2  M  will 
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.  *'l  will  therefofe  check  my  Tmnd;  and  shall  only  tdd  tb»t«  OQ  IC- 
visbiS  the  last  Imrc,  I  perceive  in  it^whnt  I  hope  is  a  material  error.  I« 
l^attciiig  at  the  examples,  which  the  British  annals  afford,  nf  the  pro- 
motioT^  of  narional  greatne«<«i  hy  the  virtnf^  of  \he  rourl,  thrre  is  one 
period  winch  i  imve  called  ihe  h^t  ;uul  the  bnghtest.  A  new  period 
nas  JiHt  conunenced ;  and  may  my  appUcatioQ  ui  both  these  epithets  be 
Speethly  taisilied  !'^p.  1^. 

Here  also  wc  shall  rlose  our  extracts.  To  seek  for  trivial 
objections  against  such  a  work,  would  offend  equally  agahist  good 
sense  and  good  taste.  Wiiile  we  write,  bowtiver,  an  event  is  an- 
nounced, in  the  hij^hest  dcixrec  calculated  to  increase  the  luipies- 
aiou  of  the  author's  argument.  The  Bntisii  court  is  now 
bereaved  oi  both  those  illustrious  |)ersoiis,  under  w  liu^t;  auspi^ 
it  attained  its  high  reputation  ior  morals  and  religion.  How 
affectiiiLj  to  stand,  as  it  were,  by  the  graves  of  these  p:ir  tnt  r>  ia 
royal  virtue,  and  to  mcdilaie  upon  mighty  effects  wluii)  ha\e 
resulted  from  the  inlluence  of  tlicu"  pin  ale  character!  Whic  h  of 
those  prui(  es,  the  disastrous  magnitude  c>f  whose  exploits,  (uitn~ 
sured  bv  the  conserpient  miseries  inflicted  on  a  \\  eepin«r  world,) 
has  obtained  for  them  the  splendid  title  of  great,  \\  iil  Viold  tiie 
same  place  in  bisiory  with  George  III.,  the  pattern  ot  dnmeslic 
excellence,  and  in  tlie  best  sense  the  i  aliiLt  of  hi*  Cnuuiiy,  be- 
cause the  father  of  its  virtues  r  \\  ho  so  w  orthy  of  the  appellation 
oi  Diliiidi')-  of  the  laith  as  lie  who  illustrated  the  faitliwhu  h 
he  professed  by  his  actions ;  liy  tiie  steady  rectitude  of  his  pubUc 
principles,  and  the  mild  and  blameless  purity  of  his  private  lifc.^ 

In  dropping,  however,  these  *  natural  tears'  over  the  dt  paj  ted 
guardians  of  the  national  virtue,  let  us  not  for  a  moment  believe 
that  the  place,  which  shuli  know  them  vu  more,  will  not  be 
filled  by  emulous  and  by  kindred  merit.    The  cause  of  pubhc 
morals,  though  now  doubly  an  orphan,  will  find  another  paitur, 
who  will  protect  and  cherish  it  with  the  same  high-minded  reso-r 
lutioD  which  distinguiihed  hit  imaaediate  predecessors.  Like  us, 
hji  veoentei  tbev  virtue^  and  loves  their  example :  and  those 
viitiiM  ttid  thb  eiimple  are  endeared  to  him  by  all  the  feelin^rs 
and  afiectnmt  which  bve  itt  the  heart  of  a  good  son  toward  the  dck* 
Meat  and  the  best  of  parenta.   Long  may  be  be  preserved  thus  to 
honour  their  memory,  and  thus  to  fulfil  the  ar&nt  expecutions 
nf  a  loyal  and  generona  people!  And  when  at  length  it  shall 
please  the  Great  Oispoier  of  events  to  v^  these  realms  with 
Mother  day  of  sadness  like  that  which  has  now  wrapped  the 
s»tion  in  mournings  ma?  he  be  followed  to  the  tomh  by  the  same 
WHiffected  sorrow  which  now  flows  for  his  venerable  Father,  smd, 
likt  himj  be  held  fortbaa  a-patteni  and  eiample  to  future  Vj$^1 

Aet. 
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■Akt.  VIII. — Travels  in  Nubia;  bif  the  late  John  Letiis  Bnrck'  i 
hardt.    PuhJislied  by  the  Association  for  proiqoUug  tbe  Disco- 
very  of  the  lutenor  Parts  of  Africa.    18  ly. 

'T^HE  friends  of  John  Levies  Burckhardt,  now  alas!  no  nriore, 
^  w  ill  receive  this  memorial  of  a  part  of  bis  labour*  with  mixed 
emotions  of  satisfaction  and  regret.  In  every  page  they  will  he  re* 
nmui' d  of  that  ardour  of  research,  that  patience  of  investigation^ 
thai  passionate  pursuit  after  truth,  for  which  he  was  eminently  dis- 
tinguished. His  simple  and  unstudied  narrative  will  recall  that  easy, 
cheerful  and  un ruffled  mind,  that  evenness  and  serenity  of  temper 
which  he  displnytd  in  social  lite,  and  which  neillier  the  fatigues  nor  . 
the  privatious  nor  the  insuUs  to  \\  liich  he  was  so  frequently  exposed 
m  his  long  and  ardtions  journies,  could  for  a  moment  unsettle  or 
disturb.  Those  wlio  liavr  yet  to  learn  his  character  ^^  ill  learn,  from 
tlic  record  now  before  ns,  '  what  manner  of  man  he  was,'  and  will 
join  ill  deploniii:  ilie  untimely  fate  of  one  whose  place,  we  fear, 
iuu>t  lout:  remain  unfilled.  They  Will  discover  that  he  was  a  tra- 
veller of  no  common  description  : — that  no  i'ood  w  as  u^o  coarse  for 
him — no  clothing  loo  mean — no  condition  too  immble — no  treat- 
ment too  degrading,  when  the  object  was  knowledge,  frnd  the  ac- 
quirement of  it  considered,  as  it  always  appeared  to  be  considered^  . 
a  duty  to  his  employers.  In  die  Deserts  of  Syria,  Arabia  or  Nubia, 
and  in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  venerable  pre^icient  of  the 
Royal  Society,  Burckhardt  was  always  the  same  cheerfui  and  coo- 
tented  beingf. 

A  gentleman  by  birth  and  a  scholar  by  education,  he  added  to 
the  ordinary  acquirements  of  a  traveller,  accomplishments  which 
fitted  him  for  any  society.    He  had  also  the  happy  faculty  of  adapt- 
ing^ himself  to  all  circumstances.    With  Greeks,  Syrians,  Arabs, 
Turks,  Nubians,  Negroes,  he  completely  identified  himself,  and 
put  on  and  threw  oti*  their  language  and  manners  with  tlie  same 
ease  as  he  did  his  garment.  His  descriptions  of  (he  countries  diroiigli 
which  he  travels,  his  narratives  of  mcideiits,  his  li  ansae  lions  ^\ilh 
the  natives,  are  all  placed  before  us  with  equal  clearness  and  suu- 
pJicity.    *  Alihoui^h,'  says  his  editor,*  Mr.  Burckhardt  was  gifted  by 
nature  with  sagacity  and  memory  for  making  accurate  observations, 
and  with  taste  and  imagination  to  give  a  lively  description  of  theoiy 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  he  wrote  in  a  language  which  wB» 
.  not  his  native  tongue,  which  he  did  not  learn  until  he  was  twenigr^ 
fi^e  years  of  age,  and  in  the  writing  of  which  he  had  little  ei«raai^ 
nnfil  he  had  arrived  in  those  coantrit8»  whifr«  he  very  wldoBi  faewi 
it  spoken,  and  where  he  had  stiU  aoie  nnly  any  opporttmitteaof 
referring  to  English  modda  of  com|NMilMio.* 

Mr.  Burckhardt  was  nol  nnacquttoted  with  the  systemtttic  no- 
•  4-  nendatiive 
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mttcktam  of  objects  of  natural  hniofy^  bot  foe  deenwd  k  «ow 
teefol  to  iineit  theimtjve  mimes  tluui  to  encumber  bis  jonrnal  wilk 
tscbttiod  termsy  or  to  load  it  ^tfa  scientilie  dcwnptioos  or  pbiiqoo* 
laical  discussions,  which,  if  thought  necessaiy,  amght  at  any  tsm 
he  added.  In  this  respect  no  two  travellers,  each  excellent  in  his 
own  way,  coald  differ  more  widely  than  Humboldt  and  Burckhasiil^ 
Of  the  former,  science  and  philnsophj  were  the  loKiiiig  obieeta; 
while  the  chief  concern  of  the  latter  was  men  and  manners^  lha 
State  of  societj,  the  modes  and  conditioos  of  lifoi  languages  mod 
opinions ;  neat  to  these,  the  geography  of  countries,  and  their  natural 
productions ;  the  aifiliation  of  various  nationa  and  tribes;  nod 
means  resorted  to  for  supplying  their  wants  or  hMttamig  their  om^ 
forts  through  the  instrumentality  of  commerces — and  on  all  tfaeae 
points  his  inquiries  were  so  ably  conducted,  and  die  result  of  them 
so  clearly  and  distinctly  recorded,  as  to  leave  little  to  he  gleaned  by 
future  travellera.  Bttta  fAiort  review  of  his  hfe  and  his  bbours,  of 
which  indeed  we  gave  a  hasly  sketch  in  our  XXXVlth  Number, 
^ill  furnish  the  iMBSt  panegyric  «n  the  characisr  uad  merits  of  ilaa 
extraordinary  man.  < 

John  Lewis  Burckhardt,  descended  from  an  ancient  family  of 
Basle,  wn'<  hitrn  at  I^ausanne.    He  was  the  eighth  child  of  John 
Rof^f^lph  Burckhardt  of  Kirshgartcn,  whose  prospects  in  life  were 
blighted  by  the  French  revolution ;  in  the  early  part  of  which 
he  %\as  fa!j>ely  accused,  tried,  proved  innocent,  and  acquitted.  In* 
nocf  IK  c  and  acquittal,  however,  nrc  fe^^ble  .^afcf^nards  among  revo- 
lutioiiar)"  dcmngogues.   Young  Burrkhardt,  wlio  dailv  witne5<5ed  the 
misery  inflicted  on  hi^  country  by  the  republican  Trt  iirii,  irnbib*xl 
at  a  very  early  age  a  ( It  testation  of  their  jirniciples,  and  a  citienn'i- 
nation  never  to  submit  to  their  yoke.    In  1 800,  bemg  then  sixteen 
years  of  age,  he  entered  the  LUiversity  of  Lcip/iir,  whence,  after  a 
stay  of  nearly  four  years,  he  was  removed  to  doitinsxcn.    Tn  f»oih 
places,  his  exemplary  cnndurt  and  hifih  f<*elnig^  ol"  hnnour.  his  dis- 
tms^uished  talents  and  anient  zeal  lur  knowktlge,  ensured  him  uni>- 
vcrsal  esteem  and  resp(  (  t  ;  while  a  remarkable  frankness,  cheerful- 
ness,  kindnes!?,  and  cm  ime.ss  of  temper  made  him  particularly 
beloved  by  his  more  intimate  acquaintance.    On  leaving  GottingeQ 
in  1803,  he  retunieil  to  his  modier  at  Basle,  w  Ik  re  an  oflPer  vs^ 
made  lo  him  by  one  of  tin  lif»yal  Courts  ot  Gi  rrnany  of  some  em- 
ploymt^nL  in  the  diplomuUc  line;  but  as  the  whole  coiuinenc  was 
either  subject  to  the  French,  or  in  alliance  with  tlKm,  he  resolved  to 
•try  his  fortune  in  England.    He  arrived  ui  London  jn  July,  18^>6, 
bringing  with  him  many  letters  of  introduction,  and  ainont;  ciiber*, 
one  to  Sir  Joseph  Banhi^  ffom  Professor  Biunienbach  oi  Oaiua- 
gan. 

•  •  At  the  hcHM  of  the  Praridaol  of  the  Royal  Society  he  Btum  be- 
came 
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WM  ■omwiBUit  widi  ihe  wtibca  of  tbe  African  Association  to 
make  a  new  atteflnpl'  at  discovery  in  thp  inteiior  of  Africa  from 
Ika  nofftiw  To  a  mind  equally  characterized  by  courage,  a  love  ol 
acience,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprize,  such  an  undertaking  offered  pe» 
culiar  attractions;  and  accordingly  Biirckhardt  hastened  to  make  a 
tender  of  his  services  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  HamiU 
ton,  the  Secretary  of  the  Association.  He  was  gladly  accepted ; 
and,  in  January  18()9>  received  his  final  instructions,  having  dili- 
gently employed  the  iuterval  in  London  and  Cambridge  in  the  study 
of  the  Arabic  language,  and  in  attending  lectures  on  chemistry, 
astronomy,  mineralogy,  medicine  and  surgery.  He  allowed  his 
beard  to  grow,  assumed  the  oriental  dress,  and  exercised  himself  by 
longjournt7s  on  toot,  bareheaded,  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  in  sleeping 
%pon  the  ground,  and  living  upon  vegetables  and  water. 

As  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Arabic  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
tince,  his  instructions  directed  hini  in  the  first  instance  to  proceed  to 
Syria,  where,  while  studyinj^  that  language  in  one  of  the  purest 
schools,  he  might  acquire  the  oriental  niaiuicrs,  at  a  distance  from 
the  intended  theatre  of  his  researches,  and  without  tlie  risk  of* 
bemg  afterwards  recognized.    After  a  stay  of  two  years  in  Syria, 

'  he  was  to  proceed  to  Cairo,  thence  by  the  Fezzan  caravan  to 
Mourzook  by  the  route  traversed  by  Homeman;  aud  subsequently, 
Co  avail  himself  of  such  opportumties  as  wight  offer  for  the  coun- 
tries farther  in  the  interior. 

On  the 'id  March,  1809,  Burckhardt  sailed  from  Cowes,  and 
reached  Malta  about  the  middle  of  April ;  from  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded for  Aleppo,  in  the  character  of  an  Indian  Mohammedan 
merchant,  and  as  the  supposed  bearer  of  dispatches  from  the  East 
Indian  Company,  to  Mr  Barker,  the  British  Consul,  and  the  Com- 
pany's Agent  m  that  city.  His  fellow-passengers  were  three  Tripo- 
Jines,  and  two  Negro  slaves.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage  nu- 
merous questions  were  put  to  him  by  these  people  relative  to  India, 
its  inhabitants  and  its  language,  '  which  I  answered,'  says  Burck- 
hardt, *  as  well  as  I  could ;  whenever  I  was  asked  for  a  specimen 

•  of  the  Hindoo  language,  1  answered  in  the  worst  dialect  of  the 
Sw  iss  German,  almost  unintelligible  even  to  a  German,  and  which, 
in  its  guttural  sounds,  may  fairly  rival  the  harshest  utterance  of 
Arabic'  He  was  at  all  times  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
xnerchants  and  seamen,  to  divert  their  attention  from  his  person  aud 
affairs. 

At  Suedieh,  where  be  first  went  on  shore,  he  joined  a  caravan, 
iicliich  was  on  tbe  point  of  setting  out  for  Aleppo.  Here,  after  a 
ahort  stay  at  Aotakia,  during  which  be  associated  chieijr  tlM 
muleteers,  he  arrived  hi  safety,  and  took  up  bis  residence  whh  Mr. 
JBarker  the  British  ConstUi  as  an  Indian  MusBuloENHiitaitatill  Wear- 
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iiii;  Ills  Turkish  dres<^,  ;iiid  coiilumiTi^  the  name  he  haii  assumed  ot 
Ibrahim,  tliat  he  ojigiil  pass  inmntu  i  H  in  the  streets  and  bazaf 8.  His 
j^rst  ot)jt(  t  was  to  provide  a  master  to  instruct  him  in  the  littjral 
and  vulvar  \rabic,  prepiuaiury  to  a  projected  vt»«ii  to  the  Betloiito 
Arabs  m  ihe  i)e!>ert,  among  whom  it  was  \m  iiUenlion  lodweiilor 
some  iHOUlhs.  Tliough  his  progress  wa«^  m  rapid,  thai  id  the  couree 
ot  one  year  he  was  ablf*,  with  little  assistance,  to  tum  Kobjnsou 
Crusoe  into  an  Arabian  tule,  adapted  to  Eastern  taste  ami  runDners, 
under  the  title  of  /)?/r  El  Jlahur^  'The  Pearl  ul  tlit  St-as;  yelaucli 
are  the  nicttie.^  ami  dilliculiies  oi  a  ianguai^e,  which  to  express  wiut 
(for  example)  ( ini  l())s  no  less  than  otie  huuured  and  fifty  difFereet 
terms,  tiiat  he  lliiju«;hl  it  expedient  t<'  remain  two  jeurs  ami  a 
half  in  Syria,  m  order  to  lay  in  a  siiHicitiit  stock  of  hlerauire, 
and  lu  tainiliarize  hnni>eit  with  iiie  character^  mauuers, and  cu&ioiai 
of  Mah(>tntne(];ins. 

He  was  not,  how  rver,  entire  I  v  sedentary  during  this  pt  riod;  he 
made,  in  1810,  a  six  inonlhs'  tour  \n  Damascus,  and  thr<)ii::li  ilie 
Ilaouran  and  Moimt  Libantis,  the  jouiiuil  of  vvliich  is  in  liie  /»os- 
session  of  the  n  an  A'j.sociatiou :  aiul  m  ISl  I,  he  set  out  for  the 
Euphrates,  in  liic  lici^libuuihuu  j  of  which,  he  spent  seven  or  eight 
\Mc'ki,;  all  Uaces  ut  tins  journey  are  lost,  his  epistoJarv  cune- 
spondence  not  having  reached  the  Associaiiou.  llie  tribes  of  Arabt 
w  hich  he  wa«  aniiious  to  visit  were  of  the  most  savage  kind,  and  his 
means  of  protection  insufficient.  '  The  consequence  wa|y*  says  Mr. 
Barker,  '  that  poor  Burckbttrdt  was  stripped  to  the  skin ;  and  he 
retiumed  to  Sukbne,  his  body  blistered  with  the  ra^rs  of  the  sun,  and 
without  having  accomplished  any  one  of  the  objects  of  bis  journey. 
It  was  on  thia  eiciirtion  to  the  deaert  that  he  had  so  hard  a  struggle 
with  an  Arab  lady,  who  took  a  iancy  to  the  only  garment  which 
the  delicacy  or  the  oompaasioD  of  the  asen  had  left  hiau*  He  hai 
previously  been  robbed  of  his  watch  and  compaat.* 

In  May,  1819,  we  find  him  at  Daniaaoii%  on  thaefe  of  naking 
a  journey  aloi^  the  bordeia  of  the  Dead  Sea»  into  Anbin  Pcm 
an  hit  way  to  Cairo*  In  thii|Whidbhistedffoai  the  middle  of  Jnaa 
to  the  end  of  Sefitember,  he  statca  himaelf  to  hate  been  ^conaiderably 
worn  by  the  tat^gvea  of  the  road  and  the  inteoae  heat  of  the  aea* 
aon/   By  the  treachcfy  of  a  Sheik,  and  the  villainy  of  n  Bedooin 

•  It  i«  prudent  in  travelling  among  ihr  Arnbs  to  wink  al  thrir  impositions  rather  thaa 
QuftiTcl  With  thctu.  Laat  ye«r  a  party  of  £agiish  officers  got  luto  a  dttfMite  vritii  thcrr 
Arab  guidvft,  on  thrir  way  to  Piinyra,  when  on«  of  the  Iotimt  (Captaiu  Butler  of  Ite 
4ngaon»)  m»3s  wountM  \  their  CMiels  were  taketi  from  them,  mmI  Ibry  were  ebligdl 
to  tread  hdiL  thoir  stepson  foot.  UnTttrtiHiHtrlv  thcv  lodged  a  complulnt  before  \he 
Pasha  of  IHinascut,  who  tent  oat  his  troop  that  veiy  cveiuug,  and  they  brmighc  in  ItK 
'  l  iufci.  1to«Muaqucii«»«iilbi^r 
,kti 
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tilioni  iMT'lNMlfrKloaitnendflll,  Bnrcklttrdl  emewmtmi  mvaf*^ 
AcaltMl^  and  vras  obHged  to  walk  from  one  cnoftiiipnftefil  to  tUltt' 
dMlviiatfl  li«  fomd  tnother  Hrdofiin,  who  engaged  to  cirry  hiWIi^ 
Egypt.  Hb  nccoiMit  «f  the  Valley  of  Ghor,  or  Araba,  coHtakMUl 
in  «  leHtr  tu  the  Secfetaiy  of  tbe  Aasociatkm,  is  too  interesting  tl» 
bepiatcd  over.  , 

*  The  valley  of  Ghor  k  continued  to  tbe  south  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  a^ 
nliOot  sntteen  \om  distance  from  the  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  its 
nacne  is  change!  Into  that  of  Araba,  and  it  runs  in  almost  a  straight 
IkuBf  declining  somewhat  to  the  west,  as  far  as  Akaba,  at  the 
ejctresMly  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  existence 
of  this  valley  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  geographers,  although  it  is  a  very  remarkable  ftalure  in  the 
geography  of  Syria,  and  Arabia  Petnea,  and  is  still  more  inlerestin,^^  for 
its  productions.  In  this  valley  the  manna  is  still  found;  it  drops  from 
tbe  sprigs  of  several  trees,  bul  pi  iiicipully  from  tbe  Gharriib  ;  it  is  col- 
lected by  the  Arabs,  who  make  cakes  of  it,  and  who  eat  it  with  butter; 
they  ctu  it  Assal  Beyrouk,  or  the  honey  of  Beyrouk*  Indigo,  ^un^ 
af«MC>  die  silk  tree  called  Asheyr,  whose  fruiten. closes  a  white  silky 
tabstsnce,  of  which  the  Arabs  twist  their  matches,  grow  In  this  valley. 
It  is  inhabited  near  the  Dead  Sea  in  summer-time  by  a  few  Bedontil 
peasants  only,  but  during  the  winter  months  it  becf>n>es  the  meeting 
place  of  upwards  of  a  dozen  powerful  Arab  tribes.  It  is  probable  that 
the  trade  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Red  Sea  was  carried  on  through 
this  valley.  The  caravati,  loaded  ut  Ezionaeher  with  the  treasures  of 
Opbir,  might,  after  a  march  of  six  or  seven  days,  deposit  lUs  loads  ia 
die  warehouses  of  Solomon.  This  valley  deserves  to  be  thoroughly 
known ;  its  examination  will  lead  to  many  interesting  discoveries  tmtt 
vrottid  be  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  a  Palestine  tfavelleri 
At  the  distance  of  a  two  long  days  journiey  north-east  from  Akaba,  is  a 
rivulet  and  valley  in  the  Djobel  Shera,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Araba, 
called  Wady  Mousa.  This  place  is  very  interesting  for  its  antiquities 
nnd  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  which  I  conjecture  to  be  Petra,  the 
capital  of  Arabia  Petraea,  a  place  which,  as  far  as  1  know,  no  European 
travel  I  tr  has  ever  visited.  In  the  red  santl  stone  of  which  the  valley  is 
coniposed,  are  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  lifi^  sepulchres  entirely  cut 
oat  of  tbe  rock,  the  greater  part  of  &em  with  Grecian  ornaments. 
There  ia  a  nansoieiim  in  the  snape  of  a  temple,  of  colonal  dimensions, 
likewise  cut  out  of  the  rock,  with  all  its  apartments,  its  vestibule,  pe- 
vistyle^  &c.  Itia  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  Grecian  arcbitecturct 
and  in  perfect  preservation.  There  are  other  mausolea  with  obelisks, 
apparently  in  tbe  Egyptian  style,  a  whole  amphitheatre  cut  out  of  the 
Titck  v/nh  the  remains  of  a  palace  and  of  several  temple*.  Upon  the 
summu  ot  the  mountain  which  closes  the  narrow  valley  on  its  western 
aide,  i«  ih^^  tomb  of  Ilaroun  (Aaron,  brother  of  iMom^J.  It  is  held  in 
great  ventiauon  by  the  Arabs.  (If  I  recollect  right,  there  is  a  ^as^age 
in  Eusebius,  in  which  he  says  that  the  tomb  of  Airon  wafsiMated 
aear  Petra).  Tbe  infonnatioB  of  Pliny  and  Stiafao  upon  site  of 
*     '  ,  Fetiti 
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Petre,  agree  nidi  tbo  poMtion  of  Wady  Mousa.    I  regreUcd  mmk 

sensibly  tbat  I  was  not  in  circumstances  that  admitted  of  my  observing 
these  anli(|uities  in  all  their  details^  but  it  was  neces^nry  for  ray  safely 
not  to  inspire  llie  Arabs  with  suspicions  lhal  might  jm  bably  have  im- 
»-Jcd  the  proj^rrsi  of  my  jinkincy,  for  I  was  an  unpioitn  ted  stranger, 
iiown  to  be  a  townsman,  and  tbas  an  object  of  cojistant  curiosity  to 
tbe  Bedouinsy.  who  watched  all  my  steps  in  order  to  know  why  1  had  , 
preferred  that  road  to  Egypt,  to  the  shorter  one  along  the  MoAitem- 
neao  coaiL''<>-rp.  xlt. 

Of  this  journey  the  Association  are  in  possession  of  a  detaHecl 
and  very  interesting  account. 

A  cartvan  of  Twatees,  who  dwell  on  tbe  great  road  betvean 
Fezztn  and  Tombuctoo,  was  aetting  out  on  their  return,  wiian  be 
acrimi  at  Cairo ;  but  having  no  ftuida  to-  e^uip  himself,  aiid  loci 
little  acquaintance  with  the  Egyptian  and  African  chancter  to  take 
auch  meftioret  as  would  aecure  his  real  character  from  being  dit* 
covered,  he  determined  on  a  voyage  as  far  as  Dongola,  as  a  pre* 
punitory  step  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Negro  nations^  and  of  those 
who  traffic  for  slsnres ;  and  thus  to  facilitate  his  future  tnvels  in 
the  interior  of  Africa.   In  January  IB  13  he  left  Cairo  on  his 
jSrst  journey  through  Kubia,  (tbe  journal  of  which  forms  part  of 
the  present  volume,)  and  returned  to  Assuan  on  the  dOth  of  Marchj 
thirty  five-days  after  setting  out  from  this  placet  <ltuing  which  he 
only  allowed  himself  a  single  half-day*s  rest  at  Derr* 
.  No  opportunity  offisrbg  of  procc«lii|g  into  westem  Afiicu,  be 
pnjectid  a  aecond  journey  to  the  banks  of  the  Atbaca,  or  As- 
taborasy  and  from  thence  to  Djidda  or  Moka,  and  to  return  by  land 
uloqg  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Cairo.   The  detuled  ac- 
count of  this  expedition  as  far  as  Djidda  on  the  Arabian  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  forms  tbe  subject  of  the  greater  part  of  the  volume 
now  before  us;  and  we  may  here  remark,  that  the  extmordiuary 
<  economical  manner  in  which  he  travelled,  and  tlie  conscicnttous 
feeling  with  which  he  expended  the  funds  of  the  Association,  are 
among  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Mr.  Btirckhardt.  In  a  kttier 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  from  Djidda^  he  says,  *  When  I  left  ^^fjp^ 
]L  bad  only  six^  dollars,  and  an  ass  to  carry  me;  twenty^ ve  dollars 
were  spent  on  the  way  to  Shendy.   1  was  thus  much  straiteiied^and 
I  had  scarcely  enough  to  buy  a  slave,  a  camel,  and  the  necesamy 
provisions  for  my  journey  to  tbe  Red  Sea.*    In  this  jowiiey  be 
crossed  that  desert  to  the  westward  of  Dongola  by  which  Bruce  re- 
turned from  Abyssinia,  and  which  has  been  described  in  such  fright- 
ful terms  by  this  entcrprizing  traveller  ;  but  the  dangers  and  the  sof- 
ferings  of  Hurckhardt  were  occasioned  neither  by  the  privations 
of  the  Desert,  uor  its  poisonous  winds,  nor  its  moviiy  ptlhm  <»f 
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shmI;  bat  by  his  appveiit  poverty,  which  eipOMd  him'to  cm]! 
kiod  of  insult  from  the  wretches  widi  whom  he  travelled. 

At  tha  place,(.Diidda|)  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  sup- 
ply of  money  by  toe  means  of  Yahya  Efeidi,  the  physician  of 
Tousomi  Pasha,  a  man  educated  in  £urope,  who  had  known  him 
at  Cairo.  A  whole  year  nearly  had  elapsed  after  his  departure  from 
Djidda  before  the  Association  received  any  further  advices  from 
their  traveller,  his  first  letter  being  dated  from  Cairo,  after  his  re- 
turn from  Arabia;  hut  we  are  told  by  the  Editor^that, '  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  transmitted  to  the  Association  the  most  accnrate  and 
complete  account  of  the  Hedjaz,  including  the  cities  of  Mekka  and 
Medina,  which  has  ever  been  received  in  Europe  that  *he  resided 
at  Mekka  during  the  whole  time  of  the  pilgrimage,  and  passed 
through  the  various  ceremonies  of  the  occasion,  without  the 
srsKilksL  suspicion  having  arisen  as  to  his  real  character  and  that 
I  the  Paslui  of  Egypt  having  thonght  proper  to  put  his  qualifications 
as  a  Mussulman  to  the  test,  by  directing  the  two  most  learned  pro- 
fessors of  the  law,  then  in  Arabia,  to  examine  liiiii  on  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Koran,  and  of  the  practical  as  well  as  doclrinal  pre- 
cepts of  their  faith,  the  result  was  a  complete  conviction  upon  tha 
minds  of  his  hearers,  or  at  least  of  his  two  e?<aminerS|  of  his  being 
not  only  a  true,  but  a  very  learned  Mussulman.' 

Ifnportant  as  were  the  experience  and  information  acquired  by 
tills  journey  into  Arabia,  it  would  a}>pLar  that  they  were  hut 
too  dearly  purchased,  a^  his  constitution  never  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  that  fatal  climate,  which  seldonj  lads  to  exert  its  perni- 
cious intiucnce  on  all  strangers  who  visit  it.  In  June  1 8 1 5,  in  a  letter 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  from  Cairo,  he  says,  the  *  approbation  of  uiy 
employers  has  been  to  me  the  source  of  most  heartfelt  joy,  and  the 
t  iiec >ur;igcment  which  I  have  derived  from  it  has  entirely  baniished 
froiii  my  niiuil  lliat  despondency  winch  my  bodily  sufferings  had 
caused}'  After  telling  him  that  he  had  passed  three  montlis  at  Mec- 
ca, he  adds:  '  I  performed  on  the  S.jth  of  ^»  ovember,  in  the  com- 
pany of  meue  than  eighty  thousand  pilgrims,  the  Hadj  to  Mount 
Arafat.*  In  January  he  set  out  from  Mecca  to  Medma,  a  journey 
of  (en  or  eleven  days,  mostly  through  deserts.  Six  days  after  his  ar- 
rival at  the  latter  place,  he  w  as  attacked  by  a  fever,  w  hich,  he  says, 
*  kept  him  chained  to  his  carpet  until  April.*  From  Medina  he  de- 
scended to  the  sca-coait  at  \embo.  Here  the  plague,  a  calamity 
hilherio  unknown  to  Arabia,  had  lately  made  its  appearance,  and 
its  rava2;es  were  so  great  that  the  inhabitants  had  fled,  and  the  town 
-w  as  found  alniosL  dcicrted.  After  a  stay  of  fifteen  days, be  embark^ 
in  a  country  ship,  landed  on  the  promontory  of  Has  MohamiMdy  hi 
llic  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  whence  he  reached  Tbr,  where  he 
suffered  u  relapse  of  his  fever^  which  detained  him  a  fortoifbt;  he 
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fben  took  the  rotdof  Suetymid  arrived  at  Giko  on  the  19lho£J«M^ 
18 1 5,  after  ao  abeence  of  nearly  two  jean  and  a  half. 

lo  the  course  of  the  suoceeding  nine  months  spent  m  Egypt,  in 
anxious  eipectatioa  of  a  cam  van  settiog  out  for  western  Africa, 
he  had  several  relapaes  of  his  fever:  on  the  appearance  of  the 
plague  in  Cairo,  in  April  I8l6,  unwilling  to  shut  uiniself  up,  and 
more  so  to  expose  himself  to  infection,  he  conceived  that  he  could 
not  do  better  than  retire,  while  it  lasted,  to  the  Bedouins,  who 
enjoy  a  total  exemption  from  it.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  for 
the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai  on  the  dOth  of  Aprils  and  retuaied 
to  Cairo  on  the  IBth  of  June. 

His  account  of  this  journey,  together  with  his  histnrv  of  ihe  Be- 
douins, whom  he  pronounces  infinitely  superior  in  all  respects  to 
the  Turks,  will  prove  exceedingly  inlerestinc^ ;  as  it  is  from  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  their  tTintmers,  laws  und  nistiiuiKiUs,  thiit  w  c  nre  z\hU 
duly  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  the  early  history  ol  maiikind  ;  iiiA  it 
is  sati8fnctf>ry  to  lind  in  «o  able  an  observer  as  Burckhardt,  *  tlie 
vindicator  tifihe  authenticity  of  the  sacred  historian  of  Bern*  hmd* 

Tie  now  felt  himself  quite  coulident  of  bringin:^  his  African  expe- 
dition to  a  happy  issue :  '  Tf,*  says  he,  *I  fail,  ii  inu^t  cn>i  my  suc- 
cessor many  venrs  of  nppi  entireship  lo  be  able  to  enter  the  gates  of 
I^ybia  with  as  hukIi  contideuce  as  I  shall  now  be  able  to  do/ 
Among  the  })i!L;i  ims  collected  at  Mecca,  in  theHadj  oflhe^ear  18  J  7, 
he  had  encountered  a  party  of  Mogjrrebyus,  or  western  Africans, 
^'ho  were  expected  to  return  home,  as  usual,  by  the  way  of  Cuuo 
and  Fezzan.  With  this  caravan  he  intended  lo  set  off  f(»r  Fe^zan, 
with  hopes  not  more  sanguine  ihun  reasonable  of  being  ab/e  to 
penetrate  from  ihciiee  to  the  eouiiiries  bordering  on  the  Niger;  and 
by  tracing  its  course,  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  Ion?  persevernnce 
in  acquiring  authentic  information  respecting  the  uukii(>\Mi  regions 
of  Africa,  traversed  by  this  celebrated  but  mysterious  stream.  Pro- 
vidence ordained  othrrw  i»fe.  l^larly  in  October,  he  wa»  atiac  kt  d  by 
a  return  of  dysentery^  which  in  the  couri»e  often  days  earned  him 
off, — the  afflicting  accpimt  of  his  death  will  be  found  iu  No. 
XX  XV^I.  of  this  journal.  To  lliat  we  must  refer  our  readers;  and 
conclude  the  brief  introductory  sketch  of  this  highly  gifted  man  m 
the  words  of  his  editor. 

*  As  a  traveller,  he  possessed  talents  ami  acquirements,  which  were 
rendered  doubly  useful,  by  his  qualities  as  a  niati.  To  tb«  torutude 
and  ardour  ot  mind,  which  had  stimulated  hira  to  devote  his  life  to 
the  advancement  of  science,  in  the  paths  of  geographical  discovcryi 
he  joiaMi  a  temperaad  prttdence,  well  calculated  to  ensure  hi&  uiumpii 
mm  Miy  difficuHy.   Hit  liborality  and  hich  principles  of  hommtt  hja 

ataimtioROl  thOP^gaaeraiif  i|iMlitieiiiiottm  hii  detenclM  of  iv> 
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justice  «nd  fraud,  bis  disinterestedness  and  keen  sense  of  gratitude* 
were  no  less  remarkable,  than  his  warmth  of  heart  and  active  benevo* 
leiice,  which  he  offen  exercised  towards  persons  in  distress,  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  hi^  limited  means.  No  stronger  example  can  easily 
be  given  of  sensibility  united  witli  greatness  of  mind,  than  the  feelings 
which  be  evinced  on  his  death-bed,  when  bis  mother's  name,  and  the 
IS^Iore  of  the  great  object  of  his  travels^  were  the  only  subjects  upoii 
wfaidi  he  could  not  speak  wlhout  hesitation.  By  the  African  Assos^ 
ciation  Iris  loss  is  severely  felt,  nor  can  they  easily  hope  to  supply  the 
piacc  of  one  whom  birth,  education,  genius  and  industry,  conspired 
to  render  well  adapted  to  whatever  great  enterprise  his  fortitude  and 
honourable  ambition  mij^ht  have  prompted  him  to  undertake.  Tiie 
strotig,est  testimony  of  their  approbation  of  his  zealous  services  is  due 
from  iu>  employers,  to  their  late  regretted  traveller;  but  it  is  from  the 
public  and  from  posterity,  that  his  memory  will  receive  its  due  reward 
of  fame;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  his  name  will  be  held  in  bo- 
ADiiriabtefemembrance,aslongas  any  credit  is  given  to  those  who  have  > 
Ititli^tiio  the  cause  of  science.'-»p.  Ixxxix. 

la  the  review  \\  Inch  we  are  about  to  take  of  the  two  Nubian  jour- 
neys contained  in  tliis  volume,  we  must  necessarily  confine  ourselves 
to  a  very  limited  and  imperfect  outline,  in  wliidi,  however,  we  shall 
be  careful  to  use  the  tia\ciler's  own  words,  wherever  we  can  do 
so  ;  for  although  they  are  those  of  a  foreigner,  and,  as  lie  tells  us, 
but  once  iraiibcribed  tfoui  lliu  collection  of  daily  notes,  written  in 
the  corner  of  an  open  court,  by  the  side  of  his  camels,  under  the 
influence  of  the  burning  w  inds  of  the  desert,  and  the  sufferings  of  a 
painful  ophthalmia,  they  are  penned  in  all  the  Himplicity  of  truth, 
and  v\  €  feel  tliat  no  alteration  of  ours  would  tend  to  their  improve- 
nieut.i" 

Mr.  Burckhardt  left  Assouan, '  the  most  romantic  >spot  in  Egypt, 
but  little  deserving  the  lofty  praises  which  some  travellers  have 

bestowed  on  it  for  its  antiquities,'  on  the  d4tli  of  February,  Itf  J3» 

-  -  ■   *  , 

'  *  Uis  present  to  the  Uoiveruty  of  Cambridge,  of  the  choicest  collcctiou  of  AmUe 
fDrtninrripTi  hi  Furopf;  wn^  intrnded  as  o  mark  of  liis  jjratitude,  for  the  literary  bene- 
fits, aa<i  tUe  kind  attciiUoa  vtUich  he  received  ai  Cambridge,  when  preparing  lutoself 
ftr  hb  tiftfdiu  Of  bit  ditregard  of  pcciinioiy  mttier*,  and  bi«  generon*  feeling  toivoidt 
tliooe  who  were  dear  to  him,  a  single  example  will  be  suHicicnt.  His  father  having 
betjacathcd  at  his  dr-Mh  about  ten  thousand  pound?*,  fo  be  divider)  irno  live  eqnti!  pari*, 
one  to  hb  widow,  aiid  oue  lo  each  of  his  chiidreu,  Lewis  iiurcihurdl  ituniediatejl^ 
gave  op  hie  poftion,  to  hicrcase  that  of  bit  mother.  10  be  laid,  I  perish  in  my  presept 
udertaling,  the  money  will  be  where  it  ought  to  be ;  if  I  retom  to  Engliod,  my  em* 
iployem  will  (indonbfedly  fiTi'l  me  ^ome  rrifans  of  subsislCTirf .' 

t  hi  t'te  uumber  oi  ihc  harciuced  impokitiunsof  the  knight  ot  tiic  press  in  Bridge- 
flCieet,  (publiafaed  among  his  Bfouthly  tnub,)  it  a  something  under  the  name  of 
*  JBorckhardt's  Travels  In  Ecypt  and  Nubia.'  If  cotisisls  merely  of  a  few  letters 
of  «  Mr.  Bnrkini/ham,  who  happened  to  fall  in  with  Mr.  Burckhardt  at  "Em^,  and 
a»aun  at  Djtdda  on  his  returu  from  ISrccca ;  and  collected  a  lew  particolars  from. 
liM  ia^Mfsnof  oauMisation.  These  letters  the  knii^i  hat  'oomcjrvd'oniof  IheCal- 
MWn  Josmal the  lyiag  *  IntrodMiiaa'  k  all  hb  own. 
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>ffith  two  dromedarieii  aiid  an  Arab  guide.   Thb  man  was  a 
five  of  Nubia,  for  whose  services  he  bargained  as  far  as  Derr,  a 
Jonraev  of  140  mileft,  and  for  which  one  Spanish  dollar  was  con- 


time  of  his  departure,  at  war  with  their  southern  neighbours,  oa  ac- 
count of  the  latter  having  iolmepted  a  vcsiel  l^dm  witk  dtM  1m- 
longing  to  a  merclHttit  of  tbe  fomier. .  lo  tbe  souffle  a  «oiiuib  in 
a  itala  of  pregnancy  had  Imwd  kUkd  by  •  sloae.  Tbeioullicni  partj, 
to  whom  tbe  deceased  helmiged,  were  mom  denMwdtny  fnm  ckoi 
eaemaea '  the  debt  of  blood,'  not  onfy  for  the  .woman,  but  Ibr  tiie 
child  also  which  she  bore  in  her  womb;  and  thb  dispute  had  not 
been  adjusted  on  our  traveller's^ return. 

Immedtatel)'  beyond  Assouan  the  mountains  approach  so  near 
to  the  NHe  as  to  leave  scarcely  the  width  of  a  hundred  yards  of 
cultivable  ground.  Our  traveller  passed  the  first  ni^t  with 
the  Shikli  of  Wady  Debot:  (it  may  here  be  observed^  once 
Ibr  all.  that  though  the  term  wadt/  eeuerally  means  a  nver^  it 


a  valley,  or  ravine  in  the  mountains.)  *  Here^'  says  Mr.  Boidb- 
hardt,  '  I  first  tasted  the  country  dish-^which,  during  a  joviney 
of  five  week^  became  my  constant  food — thin,  nnleavciied»  and 
slightly  baked  cakes  of  Dliourra,  ( Holem  Jrundmaceutp)  served 
up  with  sweet  or  sour  milk/  As  the  mention  of  this  universal 
disli  is  perpetually  occurring,  we  shall  hers  give  onr  author's  de- 
scription of  it.  It  seems  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  tef  cakes  of 
the  Abyssinians,  and  not  very  difierent  from  our  English  cna^ett* 

*  The  chief  article  of  food  h  dhonrm  bread.  '  As  they  have  no  mills, 
not  even  band-mills,  they  grind  the  dbottrra  bv  strewing  it  apoo  a 

smooth  stone,  about  two  feet  in  length  and  one  root  in  breadth,  vthidk 
is  placed  in  a  sloping  position  before  tbe  person  employed  to  grind. 

At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  stone,  a  hole  is  made  in  tbe  ground  to 
contnin  a  broken  earthen  jar,  wooden  bowl,  or  some  such  ve^^el, 
which  receives  the  dhourra  flower.  The  grinding  is  ctVccted  by  mean?; 
of  a  small  stone  flat  at  the  bollom  ;  lhi^  held  in  both  hands  and  moved 
backwards  and  hnuaidbun  ihc  jjlujjing  stoncl>y  ihe  grinder,  who  Wueels 
to  perform  the  operation.  If  the  bread  is  to  be  of  superior  c)ual)iy, 
tbe  dhourra  is  well  wiisfaed»  and  then  dried  in  the  sun;  but  generally 
they  put  it  under  the  grinding  stone,  without  taking  tbe  trouble  of 
washing  it.  In  grinding^  the  grain  is  kept  continuallv  wet  by  spriokliM 
some  water  upon  it  from  a  bason  placed  near,  andt&ttS  the  meal  which 
falls  into  the  pot,  resembles  a  lir}uid  paste  of  the  coarsest  kind,  mixed 
with  chaff  and  dirt.  With  this  paste  an  earth^^n  jar  is  filled,  contain'Mg 
as  much  as  is  necessary  for  the  day's  consumption,  Ii  is  ieli  there  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  during  which  time  it  slightly  tci  n\cr».N 
and  acquires  a  sourish  taste.  No  leaven  is  used;  the  sour  lii|u  ii^ 
poured  in  suiuli  quautuies  upon  an  uon  plate  placed  over  the  lire, 


The  Nubians  of  Assouan  were,  at  the 
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when' no  iron  is  at  hand,  upon  a  thin  well  smoothed  itone:  and  if  the 
iron  or  stone  is  thoroughly  heated,  the  cake  is  baked  in  three  or  four 
minutes.  As  each  cake  is  ismall,  and  must  be  baked  separately,  it  re- 
quire-s  a  lung  lime  to  prepare  a  sufficient  quantity  ;  for  il  is  the  custom, 
to  bring  several  doiieii  tu  liible  while  hot,  in  a  large  wuoden  bowl: 
some  onion  sauce,  or  broth,  or  milk,  is  then  poured  upon  them ;  the 
tauoe  is  odied  Mttlab.  The  bread  is  never  salted,  but  salt  is  mixed 
with  the  sauce.  This  dnh  is  the  common  and  daily  food  both  at  dinner 
and  supper.  Although  ver^  coarse  it  is  not  disagreeable,  and  the  sour* 
ish  laaie  fendcn  it  pecnliarijf  palatable  during  the  beat  of  the  mid*dajf 
hours.  It  is  of  easy  digestion,  and  I  always  found  it  agree  with  roe  ; 
but  if  left  to  stand  for  a  day  it  becomes  ill  lasted,  for  which  rea^^on  it. 
is  madt:  immediately  before  dnuier  or  supper.  Cakes  of  this  kiiul,  but 
still  ihuiner,  and  formed  of  a  paste  left  for  two  or  three  day^  to  tura 
quite  sour,  are  made  for  travelling  provision.  After  being  wcli  tuii^ted 
over  t(ie  fire,  they  are  left  to  dry  thoroughly  in  the  sun,  thev  are  theu 
crumbled  into,  small  pieces  and  put  into  leather  bags,  called  Abia* 
They  lltns  keep  for  many  months,  and  serve  the  traders  upon  occa- 
sions, when  if  is  impossible  to  prepare  a  supper  with  tire.  Some  melted, 
butter  is  poured  over  a  few  handfuls  of  this  food,  and  appetite  is  sel- 
dom wanting  tu  make  it  palatable.  Sometimes  the  crumbs  are  soaked 
in  water,  and  wht-n  the  water  has  acquired  a  sourish  taste  it  is  drunk, 
ofl  -  this  is  called  by  the  traders  the  caravan  beverage,  bharbet  el 
Jeiiabe. "  —p.  21^.  ^ 

The  whole  of  the  road  to  Derr,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river, 
is  perfectly  safe,  provided  the  traveller  be  accompatiied  by  a  native. 
The  people  were  every  where  curious  and  inquisitive.  From 
Assouan  to  Debymt  the  granite  chain  of  mountains  had  been  un« 
iaterrupted ;  from  the  latter  place  to  the  second  cataract  at  Wady 
Haifa,  the  mountain  next  the  river  was  sand-stone,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  granite  rocks  above  Tafa,  extending  as  far  as 
Kalabsh^.    At  Gyrshe,  two  days  journey  from  Assouan,  the  plain 
t>etween  the  river  and  the  mountains  is  about  a  mile  in  width;  it 
i»  n  poor  village,  and  two-thirds  of  the  cotta^jes  were  abandoned 
in  consequence  of  the  oppre<^sions  of  tlie  Mamelouks  in  their 
iligbt  from  the  Turks,  aud  llie  arrival  of  the  latter.    The  Manu - 
louks  were  driven  to  Dongola,  where  they  still  reniain.  After 
their  expuisToii  Ironi  Nubia  *  a  terrible  taniine  broke  out,  in 
Hhicli  one-tiuid  of  the   population  penciled   tlirough  absolute 
waot;  the  remainder  retired  into  Kgypt,  and  settled  in  the  val- 
leys  below  Assouan  aud  Esue,   where  numbers  of  them  were 
carried  otf  by  the  small-pox.*    A  }Kut  of  the  inhabitauts  who 
iaaci  survived  this  dreadful  malady  IkkI  but  jtist  returned. 

C)n  tin  arrival  of  the  Mamtlouks  at  Argo,  one  of  the  jm  jik  ipal 
places  belonginij:  to  the  king  of  Dongola,  they  were  only  uIjU  to 
inufter  about  ^00  etlcclive  uieu;  and  as  many  armed  slaves,  the 
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4m  Baftkhardt'i  Traub  in  Nulti^ 

wretched  remains  of  tipwards  of  4(XX>,  against  whom  Moham- 
med Aly  commenced  the  contest  for  the  possession  of  Esrvpt.  The 
fate  of  the  twelve  fiundred,\\ho,  with  their  thief,  Shahiii  Betr,  were 
treacherously  skughtered  in  llic  caslie  of  Cairo,  has  inure  than 
once  been  described;  but  a  similar  massacre  at  E<?ne  is  but  litilc 
kno%^Q,  and,  as  Mr.  I>iirckhardt  observe**,  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing it  furnish  another  proof  of  the  intatiiatioii  which  has  alwajfs 
presided  over  the  councils  of  the  Mamei<iuks. 

'These  fierce  horsemen  had  sought  refuge  in  the  mountains  inhalMted 
by  the  Ababdeand  Bishar}*e  Anibs,  where  nil  fhrir  horses  died  from  want 
of  fnofj,  and  where  even  the  richest  iiegs  had  been  obliged  to  expend 
their  last  farthing,  in  crder  to  feed  their  trortps,  provibioii*>  benig  -^old  w 
them  by  the  Arabs  at  liie  most  exoi  Uisaiit  prices.  'I'hus  cut  off  fn»m  all 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  Bajpt,  to  which  they  had  been  accu<- 
tomed  from  thdr  iiilsiicy»  Ibfabiro  Beg  thought  it  a  pmpittoits  sbo' 
BWBt  ID  emom  tbom^  ai  ha  f«ther  had  ddQe  their  bretbm  tttOnio: 
Willi  thii  ilwigiiy  he  aent  tiiehi  the  moat  aolemii  promiaei  of  salecw 
dmU  if  they  mw^Ul  descend  firom  the  mouDlaim  and  pledfod  hmeM 
that  they  should  IbeaU  placed  in  ftituations  under  the  gf}vcnumtBSi)i 
Mohammed  Aly,  corresponding  with  the  rank  which  each  individual 
then  held  among  themselves.  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that,  uell  ac- 
quainted as  tlu'v  were  with  the  massacre  at  Cairo  in  ihe  preceding 
year,  more  ihaii  lour  hundred  Mamelonk?,  headed  by  sevenil  Bcs:s, 
accepted  the  delu:>ive  oti'er,  and  descended  in  small  parties  liutii  lue 
mouotaiDi.  They  were  atiipped  m  the  way  by  faithlesi  guides,  so  that, 
with  the  exception  of  about  thirty,  the  whole  reached  the  camp  of 
Ibrahim  Beg«  then  near  Esn^,  in  a  state  of  nakedness.  After  the  diflifr* 
ent  parties  had  all  joined,  and  it  was  aaCtertained  that  no  others  were 
ready  to  follow  them,  the  signal  of  carnage  was  given,  and  the  whole 
of  them,  with  about  two  hundred  black  «^lHves,  were  unroercifuUy 
slaughtered  in  one  ni^ht.  Two  French  Mamelouks  only  were  saved, 
through  the  interest  ot  the  physician  of  Ibrahim  Beg.  Similar  instance 
of  perfjtly  <laily  ucriir  uiaonij  the  Turks  ;  and  it  is  ;natter  of'  a^ki.Mj-h- 
ment,  that  men  should  still  be  ioimd  stupid  enough  iu  uiiuw  ihcxaseivea 
to  be  thus  ensnared  by  them/ — p.  13. 

At  Korosko  the  shore  widens,  and  a  grove  of  date  trees  enlivens 
the  banks  of  ihti  iSile  the  whole  way  fruni  hence  to  ibrim.  Groupa 
of  lioiises  occur  at  every  hundred  yards;  and  as  far  as  Derr, 
the  fields  are  as  carefully  cultivated  as  in  any  part  of  Eg^-pt.  At 
Uerr  Mr.  Burckhardt  alis^hted,  as  all  travellers  do,  at  the  house 
of  Hassan  Kashef,  who  nujuired  the  object  of  his  journer.  Kucou- 
raged  bv  tlu  success  ol  Mesi^srs.  Legh  and  Smelt,  he  replietl  that  he 
had  mei  elv  roDie  on  a  lour  of  pleasure  through  Aubia,  Jike  the  twtf 
gentlemen  who  hiui  been  at  J  )err  before  him  ;  but  his  Turkish  dre^ 
and  momers  and  iiis  perfect  knowledge  of  Arabic  created  a  snspi' 
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uon  iu  the  liy5;taiKlers  that  he  was  ^aclbiug  dcceptiou.  His  pre- 
sent to  the  Ka^ihef,  ibou2;h  handsome  uuder  ordiDary  ckcura- 
9tan€e«,  when  contrasted  with  ihut  which  he  had  ju^t  received  from 
Mr.  Legh,  to  the  vahie  of  about  1 ,000  piastres,  appeared  very  iuiig- 
liiiicant  and  *  un-English.* — *  li<  '^idcs,'  said  Hassan,  *  this  gentle- 
man proceeded  only  as  far  as  Ibriiri;  whereas  you  give  ine  u  iew 
trifles,  and  \\i5h  to  go  evtu  to  the  second  cataract!' — Thus  it  hi, 
that  Englishmen  in  every  ^>art  of  the  world  spoil  the  inarkcL  by  their 
extravagant  gcTieroaity.  The  Kashcf,  however,  had  a  caravan  just 
proceeding  v\iih  merchandize  to  Egypt;  and  Biircklj:!rdL  laiiicd, 
limt  if  be  sent  liini  l)a<  k  to  Esnc,  and  ibe  Beg  was  ihtre  informed 
of  the  iiiiU'  aitLiUinii  paid  to  his  letter  of  recommendation,  (whitjh 
Burckhardt  liad  pie^cnted  to  him,)  he  might  be  induced  to  levy  a 
conti  ibution  on  his  merchandize.  This  became  a  Qtatter  of  oaffiOMi 
reflexion  witli  the  Kashef,  who  shortly  after  tkm  wMnnfid  oorttf 
¥eUer  :  '  Whoever  you  may  be,  nbetber  tm  Englishman,  like  tile 
two  other  persons  who  passed  here,  or  an  agent  or  the  pasha^  Isliall 
tet  aewlmniliack  unsatisfied  ;  you  may  proceed;  b|it  farther  than 
Snkhol  Ihe  road  is  not  sale  for  you ;  and  from  thence  therefore  jou 
will  letum.*  Thus  sanctioned,  lie  proceeded  to  the  southward,  ac- 
eompained  bj  a  Bedoum  guide. 

As  lar  as  Derr,  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  is  better  adapted 
for  cultivation  than  the  western^  being  covered  with  the  rich 
dc|>08it  of  the  river ;  whereas  on  die  western  side,  the  sands  of  the 
desert  are  impetuously  swept  to  the  very  brink  of  the  river  1^ 
the  nori^west  winds  which  prevail  during  the  winter  and  tpriufp 
ae^fKNis;  and  it  is  in  those  places  only,  where  the  sandy  torrent  b 
aneeted  by  the  mountains,  that  the  narrow  plain  admits  .of  cniti* 
vsitton :  the  eastern  shore  is  in  consequence  much  more  populous 
Ann  lAie  western ;  though  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  all  the  chief 
remains  of  antiquity  are  on  the  latter—*  perhaps,'  says  Mr.  Burck- 
Imrdt,  *  the  ancient  Egyptians  worshipped  their  bounteous  deities 
more  particularly  in  those  places,  where  they  had  most  to  dread 
horn  the  inioiical  deity  Typhon,  or  the  personi6ed  desert,  who 
fllMdii  contiaiHilly  opposed  to  the  lieneficeot  Osiris,  or  the  wa* 
Cers  of  the  Nile.' 

Hot  far  from  Derr  our  traveller  noticed  a  temple  of  the  most 
fMM^te  aatimiity.  It  was  hewn  entir  ely  f>ut  of  the  sand-stone  rock 
wiAk  its  pronaos,  sekos  or  eella,  and  adylon:  '  the  t^ods  of  K^vpt 
observes)  seeui  to  htue  been  worshipped  here  lon^;  ijetorc 
they  were  lodged  iu  the  gigantic  temples  ot  Karnac  and  ( iome, 
wkich  are,  to  al!  appearance,  the-  most  ancient  temj.les  in  Egypt. 

Tli^  Bedoum  wlio  accompanied  our  traveller  uas  ot  ibal  branch 
^  the  Ababde,  who  pasture  their  cattle  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
^nd  it^  islands  from  Uerr  to  Duugola  :  they  are  very  poor;  mats 
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of  die  leaves  of  palm-trees  form  tlieir  letiU :  thev  do  nut  peiaut 
their  women  to  isiii  l  umn  v  wiili  ihe  Nubians;  aiiti  iIk y  liave  through 
ages  preserved  itie  purity  of  their  race.  *  They  pride  thenijjeivts, 
and  justly/  (^:lvs  our  traveller,)  *  in  the  beauty  of  iheir  girU.' 
They  are  an  huuthl  auti  hospitable  people,  and  of  a  more  kindly 
dkiposition  than  any  of  the  other  tribes  of  Nubia.  Tlie  inbabiunti 
of  a  small  island  near  the  village  Ketta  are  thus  described. 

'These  people,  who  Arabic  as  well  as  the  Nouba  language, 

are  quite  black,  but  liavc  nulhing  of  the  Negro  leulures.  ihu  mtn 
generally  go  naked,  except  a  rag  twisted  lotimt  their  middie ;  the  «•* 
nm  have  a  eoarae  shin  thrown  about  them.  Boik  sexes  syfier  Ae 
bair  of  the  head  to  grow ;  they  cut  it  above  the  neck,  and  twist  it  stt 
in  thin  ringlets,  in  a  way  similar  (o  that  of  the  Arab  of  Souakio, 
whose  portrait  is  given  by  Mr.  Salt  in  Lord  Valentia's  Travels.  Tbeir 
hair  is  very  thick,  but  not  w<>(»)ly ;  the  men  never  comb  ir,  but  ihe 
women  iometinies  ilu  ;  ihe  laller  weiir  on  the  back  part  of  the  head, 
ringlets,  or  a  small  oraamenl,  niadi-  uf  inoiher  »)f  pearl  and  V'enefiaa 

flass  bead^.    Both  men  and  wunieii  grease  their  head  and  iun:k  with 
Utter  whenever  fhey  canalfimf  it ;  thbcttstom  answen  two  purposes; 
it  refreshes  the  skin  heated  by  the  sun,  and  keeps  off  ▼eniiin«*<-^.  81. 

^rhc  castle  of  Ibrim  and  the  iidiabitaiUs  of  its  tcrritorv  have 
an  iVga  who  is  independent  of  the  governors  of  Nubia,  with  whom 
they  are  often  at  war.  They  are  of  white  complexion  as  com- 
parad  with  tlie  Nubians,  and  still  retain  the  features  of  their  an- 
ceatoiB^  the  Bosnian  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  garrison  Ibrim  by 
Sultan  Seljrm.  '  In  no  pari  of  the  eastern  world,'  says  Mr. 
Burckhanlti  *  have  I  ever  found  property  in  such  perfect  security 
as  in  Ibrim.  The  inhabitants  leave  the  dhourra  in  heaps  on  d^e 
fidd  without  %  watch  duriiig  the  night;  their  cattle  feed  on  the 
banki  of  the  river  without  any  one  to  tend  them ;  and  the  best 
parts  of  their  household  furniture  are  left  all  nislit  under  the  pahn* 
trees  around  the  dwelling.' — But  he  adds  *  &t  the  Nubians  in 
general  are  free<from  the  vice  of  pilfering;'  and,  what  is  morcim- 
portanty  that  <  travellers  in  Nubia  have  little  to  fear  from  die  ill  w3l 
of  the  peasanu :  it  is  the  rapacious  spirit  of  dbe  govemois  that  is 
to  be  dreaded.' 

Near  Wady  Halfis  is  the  second  cataract  of  tlie  Nile,  whose  noise 
was  heard  in  the  night  at  a  considerable  di',tancc.  This  pnrt  of 
the  rivtr  is  described  as  very  romantic:  the  banks,  overgrown 
with  large  tamarisks,  have  a  picturesque  appearance  amidst  the 
black  and  green  rocks,  which,  forming  pools  and  lakes,  expami  the 
width  of  the  river  to  more  than  two  miles.  Between  this  place 
nnd  Sukk  ot  the  navigation  is  interrupted  for  about  100  miles  by 
rapids.  Hiitdar  to  that  at  Assouan  :  in  some  places,  however  the 
river  is  tolerably  free  from  rocks  and  islands ;  in  these  its  bed  is 
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narrow,  and  its  banks  nre  high;  near  Menhad,  Mr.  Bwckhardt 

says,  '  I  could  throw  a  «tone  over  to  the  opposite  side.' 

At  Wady  Seras  our  traveller  put  up  for  the  night,  at  a  hoi  oC 

Kcrrarish  Arabs,  who  were  Watching  the  produce  of  a  few  cottoa 
^Ids,  atui  bean  [)l?(utatioiis.  They  had  not  tasted  bread  for  the  last 
two  months.    Burckhar  dt  made  them  a  present  of  soane  dhotirT% 

on  condition  of  iljeii  letting  the  women  (who  are  seldom  permitted 
to  enjoy  iIhsIumu)  j  partake  of  it  w  ith  them  ;  the  latter  immediatelj 
act  to  work  Id  grind  it  between  two  granite  sloncs  J  *  and  ihegiria. 

sat  up  eating  and  sniging  tlie  whole  mght/ 

The  rock,  winch  far  as  ^\  ady  Haifa  liad  every  where  been 
sand  stone,  changed  at  the  st  coud  cataract  into  grunsteiu  and 
graiiwarkc.  The  mountain  crossed  by  nnr  traveller  to  die  south- 
ward ot  Scras  was  of  granite  and  qnarlz.  The  Arabs,  who  act 
as  guides  in  these  desolate  mountains,  have  devised  a  singular 
mode  of  extorting  presents  from  llie  traveller.  They  first  beg  a 
present;  if  refused,  diey  culiect  a  luap  of  sand,  aud  placing  a 
stone  at  each  e.\tiemity  of  it,  ilicy  a()pri/.L  the  traveller  that  his 
totnb  is  madcu  Before  he  got  out  of  this  niounianiuns  district,  Mr, 
Burckhafdt  had  a  practical  pioof  of  ibiscuitoni :  having  r(  fuM d  to 
give  any  thing  to  one  of  these  grave-diggers,  the  man  set  about 
making  bis  sand-heap ;  upon  this  our  traveller  alighted  and  began 
another,  observing,  that  *  as  thejf  we  |)rethr^ni  it  was  but  just  that 
lliey  should  be  buried,  together/  The  fellow  laughed;  and  they 
muloally  agreed  to  destroy  each  other^s  laboutrs:  on  Burckhardt^ 
remounting  his  horse^  the  disappointed  Arab.exc|airaed  from  the 
Canuti  '  No  mortal  knows  llie  spot  upon  earth  where  bis  grave, 
shall  be  digged/  .  . 

At  Wady  Okaroe,  the  dominions  of  llie  governor  of  Sukkot  be- 
ciiV  and  the  country  opens  out  on  each  side  of  the  river.  Having  a 
letter  of  recommendation  from  Hassan  Kashcf  to  the  governor  of, 
Sukkoty  who  resides  atKolbe,  an  island  in  the  Nile,  Mr.  Burck-  . 
baidt  crossed  over  in  a  kind  of  ferry-boat  called  a  ranious.  It 
COflsists  of  the  truuks  of  date-trees  loosely  tied  together^  and  worked 
by  a  paddle  about  four  leet  in  length,  forked  at  the  upper  extremity^ 
sod  lashed  to  the  raft  by  ropes  of  straw.  Its  close  resemblance  to 
tbose  represented  on  the  walls  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  shews  that 
man,  here  at  least,  has  not  been  an  improving  animal.  *  This  is 
not  a  country,*  said  the  Governor,  {who  received  him  very  coldly,) 
'  for  people  like  you  to  travel  in,  without  being  accompanied 
by  caravans.'  lie  give  him,  however,  a  letter  to  his  sou,  llieii 
at  Ferke.  Here  tlie  whole  neighbourhood  w  as  assembled  to  partake 
of  cow  slaughtered  in  honour  of  a  deceased  relation  of  the  chief. 
^  present  of  a  piece  of  soap  procured  his  permission  to  proceed. 

Tile  djsuict  of  Say  begins  at  Aamara^  ou  the  plaiu  of  which 
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m  the  raiiis  of  «  fine  Egyptian  temple.  The  shafis  of  six  large 
cufumiis  of  calcareont  siune  reiuniii,  being  the  oiilj  specinleii  to 
ibet  with  of  lliat  material,  th<we  of  Egypt  being  all  of  sand- 
■tooe.  -Mr.  Hamilton  has  obse  rved,  thai  '  the  ancient  E^r^^v- 
thms  do  not  appear  to  have  employed  granite  in  any  of  their  build- 
ings in  Upper  Egypt,  except  in  lUe  obelisks  nnd  sunic  ft  u*  of  their 
l^ropyla.'  The  castle  of  Sny  is  built  of  allfinate  Inyns  of  stooc 
and  brick,  on  an  island  of  tlie  Nile,  and,  like  Ibrini  and  Assouan, 
lias  its  ov\n  Agn,  indepf m  U m  of  the  governors  of  Nubia ;  like  thcH?, 
too,  its  territories  are  ndiubited  by  the  descendants  of  Bosnian 
9<>IHiejs.  Revond  Sav,  thick  groves  of  date  trees  and  niitntnuis 
babUatioiis  crowded  both  banks  of  the  river.  'The  dates  of  Sttkkoi 
and  Say  arc  {>referred  to  those  of  Ibrim,  and  are  considered  sujH nnr 
to  ail  that  grow  on  the  banks  of  ifie  Nile,  from  i^cnnanr  <lt>\vu 
to  Alexandria^  they  are  of.  the  laigest  ktud^  generally  three  inches 
in  length/ 

On  the  ISdi  March,  Mr.  Bnrtkliank  reached  die  tern  tor}  of 
Mahas«i,  und  j^assed  several  vilhip^es,  the  houses  of  which  werecoo- 
j»Uucted  only  of  inats  of  palm-Ji  ives.  The  cattle  of  Tinarth  liad 
been  seized  bv  a  rebel  cousin  ol  die  king  of  Mahass,  but  havit^ 
been  Lci>ie^ed  lor  several  weeks  by  the  two  brodier.s  Hosseyn  tad 
Mohammed  Kashefs,  it  had  capitulated  the  evening  precedii^  his 
arriTal.  lie  visited  the  camp  of  the  latter,  the  son,  on  tbemotDei^t 
aide,  of  a  Darfour  tUvey  hut  without  any  oi  that  mUdneta  whidh 
generally  characterixee  the  negro  countenance^^'  He  rolled  Ml 
eyee  at  me,'  says  our  tmveller,  '  like  a  madman,  and  hofing  dnuik 
eopioualy  of  palm-Mrtue  at  the  castle,  be  was  so  intoktcated  tluit  hs 
could  hardly  keep  on  his  legs.*  Goat-skins  of  pa1m*wine  wcie 
brought  inland  in  the  coiurse  of  half  an  hour,  the  whole  camp  was 
es  drunk  as  their  chief.  Muskets  succeeded  ;  ahda  fe«-dt  joiewas 
fired  with  ball  in  the  hut  where  all  were  silting.  '  I  most  confnV 
says  Borckhtrdt, '  that  at  this  moment  I  repented  of  having  come  m 
the  camp/  At  length,  however,  the  whole  party  dropped  aslecni 
^nd  a  fev^'  hours  brought  the  kashef  to  his  senses,  so  tbit  he  coub 
talk  rationally.  Burckhardt's  situation,  however.  Was  not  much  ini> 
l^roved.  He  was  suspected  of  being  an  agent  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt; 

Hut,'  said  the  kashefs  Arabic  secretary,  '  at  Mahass  wc  spit 
.et  Mohammed  Aly's  beard,  and  cut  off  the  heads  of  those  who 
j|re  enemies  to  the  Mamebuka'  —  a  fate  with  which  he  wis 
frequently  threatened  during  the  night ;  and  which,  had  it  nt%K  been 
for  die  arrival  of  the  governor  of  Sukkot's  nephew  who  confirmed 
bis  account  of  himself^  would  in  all  probability  have  been  carried 
into  execution. 

'  I  MH^  t\n^v,'  snvs  our  tr:ivrl!cr,  '  without  a  friend  or  protector, 
in  a  counti;y  only  two  days  and  a  half  distant  from  the  northern 
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limits  of  DoQgoIa,  the  newly  conquered  kingdom  of  the  Marne- 
louks,  against  whose  interests  I  was  suspected  to  be  actins^,  while 
(lie  governors  of  Mahoss  supported  them.*  Liider  these  circum- 
stances, lie  prudently  Htteiinined  to  return;  liiit  thekashef  abruptij 
ordered  |iiai  to  stay  tili  ne.\t  day.  Burckhardt  however  cxpressieil 
bis  anxiety  to  reach'Derr  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  was  dismissed 
iritb  the  usual  mixture  of  insult  and  contempt.  His  intciilion  ^<i8 
%o  CRMS  over  to  flie  wetterti  aide  of  die  Nile,  but  there  was  no  con- 
veyance of  any  ItiikL  This  the  mare  morttfied  him,  as  opposite  to 
Soieb  there  was  a  fine  village  and  the  niim  of  a  temple,  which  ap^ 
imured  to  have  bean  of  the  aize^  of  the  largest  found  in  Egypt ;  be* 
ddesy  be  bad  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  the  most  southern  specimen 
of  Egyptian  architecture. 

At  the  viltagK  of  Kolhe,  oar  traveller  obtained  a  ffttnotts  fof  (be 
baggage,  and  he  and  bis  guide  swam  the  river  at  Ae  tails  of  tbeb* 
camels,  each  beast  having  an  itiflated  ^oat*8kintied  to  its  neck.  He 
now  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  examimng,  in  his  wa)r 
ilowojtbe  hitherto  undiscovered  tem))Ic  of  Ebsainbui,  whose  fnmi, 
sculptured  and  fashioned  out  of  the  rivhig  rodt,  and  nsiifg  Unftte- 
4iatoly  from  tlie  bank  of  the  river,  is  still  in  a  state  of  complete 
preservatioiu   In  this  front  stand  sis  c^ossal  figures,  representiiM^ 
juvenile  penons;  they  are  placed  in  narroir  recesses,  three  on  eii<» 
eide  of  the  entrance;  their  height  from  the  ground  to  (he  knee  is  abotit 
six  feet  and  a  half.    The  spaces  of  the  stnoolh  rock  between  the 
nicfaea  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  as  are  also  tlie  walls  of  the 
apartments.    This  temple  Mr.  lUirckhardt  thinks  to  have  been  the 
model  of  that  at  Derr,  but  nnich  anterior  to  it  in  point  of  time,  the 
style  in  which  the  !^cuI|)Uires  nre  execnted  dt  noting  a  high 'antiquity. 
Oo  the  »\de  of  llie  niountain  facing  the  noilli,  against  which  there 
was  a  vast  accumnluiiou  of  sand,  and  at  a  disfance  of  :ibout  200 
yards  from  the  temple,  the  npper  parts  \m  re  discovri  c<l  of  four  im- 
mense cul'issal  stntues  cut  out  of  die  living  rock,  all  the  other  parts 
bf  itior  bui  led  beneath  the  sands,  which  are  drifted  here  in  torrents 
from  the  desert.    The  head  of  one  of  these  statues  was  yet  above 
Uie  surface;  '  and,'  says  our  author,   *  it  has  a  most  expressive 
yoMlliful  (  ouiitenanre,  approaching  nearer  to  the  Grecian  model  of 
beauty  llian  tiiat  of  nny  aiu  lent  Egvptian  tiguie  I  have  seen  ;  in- 
deed, were  it  not  for  a  thin  oblou;;  beard,  it  might  well  pass  for  a 
head  of  Pallas/ — ^*  This  statue,'  he  adds,  *  measures  seven  yards 
across  the  shoulders,  and  cannot  therefore,  if  in  an  upright  posluiey 
be  less  than  sixti/-fivc  or  seventy  feet  in  height!  the  car  is  onte  yard 
and  four  inches  in  length.'    Mr.  Burckhanlt  Conjectured,  that  If  the 
saiiil  could  be  cleared  away,  an  iffifnenso  temple  would  be  dis- 
covered, to  the  entrance  of  which  the  four  colossal  figures  serteclis 
oriiiuiicnts.  ill  the  same  manner  as  the  six  belonging  lo  th*  neig^- 
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bourlng  temple  of  Isis ;  and  he  cOfieMM,  froni  ft  lMraHc*liiMMI 
£gure  stirmounted  by  a  globe,  hi  the  ceMTB  of  l^feiirMlBeSi  tlwl 
Hm  borieil  temple  hud  been  dedicated  fo  Osiris*  It  ms  llm  cott* 
jccture  tint  lodooed  Belsoni  to  undertake  the  bold  enterprise  of  im- 
ctmtrmg  it  as  fwr  down  as  the  doorway,  which  he  effeotod,  witfi  the 
ahle  assistance  and  personal  exertions  of  Captains  Mangles  and 
Irby,  of  tlie  royal  navy,  whose  names  were  immteniioMiUy  oaHtted 
in  our  former  account.  Mr.  Burckhardt  does  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce the  works  of  Ebsambul  to  belong  to  the  finest  period  of 
Egyptian  sculpture. 

The  account  given  by  Belzoni  and  his  associates  of  these  extra- 
Ofdinaiy  exea^'ated  teunples,  sculptured  out  of  a  whole  mooolainy  in* 
duieed  Mr.  Bankes,  whose  name  we  have  frequently  had  occa^o»  te 
mention,  to  make  a  second  visit,  in  company  w  iih  Mr.  Salt|  to  ex- 
plore the  sacred  recesses  more  minutely.  For  the  fatigue  wtd 
expense  of  this  enterprise,  and  the  exertions  of  a  month  in  re- 
moving ihe  sand,  and  excavating  the  rubbish,  &c.  ihey  were  amply 
rewarded  by  many  new  and  brilliant  discoveries;  ammig  the  tir»t 
of  which  mii«)t  be  reckoned  that  nf  a  Greek  inscription  on  ihe  ft^g 
of  one  of  the  co^'^-nl  vtrUdes  whirh  'guards  the  entrance,  rrr ord» 
iii^^  \hv  visit  «>f  l^amnieticus  (spelt  i'AMMATIXOI,  in  the  cki- 
tive,  and  wnlli  n  in  verv  ancient  letters)  w hich,  front  oppenrances, 
it  WHS  jnd«^ed  mtisi  I)f'en  eti^raved  ihe  tejnjiie  was  al- 

ready encumbered  \Mih  j^atitl.     I  his  i;*  probably  the  most  ancient 
ijcription  that  exiMs  in  any  nitt'Urytble  langinige,  as  Psammetici*? 
died  mure  than  Goo  years  before  Clirist — more  than  RX)  years  be- 
fore the  cun<iuest  of  Egypt  by  C'tnnbyses  the  Persian — and  nearly 
200  years  before  the  visit  of  ficnulotus  to  tliat  country.    It  is  va- 
luable as  an  additional  corroboration  ol  ilie  iruiii  and  acciiracv  of 
the  Father  of  Profane  History,  from  whom  we  Icarn  that  ihis 
Psammeticus  was  one  of  the  twelve  princes  vvlio  ruled  il4i;vpt;  that 
by  the  assistance  of  some  lonians  and  Carians— <  men  of  bras»' — 
he  subdued  his  eleven  associates,  and  became  sole  sovereign  of  the 
country ;  that  in  return  for  this  service  diey  had  lands  assigned  to 
them,  and  that  they  taught  llie  Grttk  langiwge  to  the  E^ptian 
youth;  a  cireurostanoe  which  affords  a  satisfactory  eiplaaatiott  of 
the  existence  of  a  Greek  inscription  at  that  early  period.    It  ia  for 
those,  if  there  be  such,  who  affect  to  doubt  or  to  deny  the  rTktciinc 
of  Greek  letters  at  this  time,  to  prove  the  ccmtrary  ;  but  widroot 
ihe  knowledge  of  letters,  it  would  be  difficult  to  understMid  on 
what  ground  Herodotus  could  affirm,  that  '  we  certainly  know  all 
things  that  Dossed  in  Egypt  since  the  reign  of  Psammeticiis  to  oar 
.  lime;'  or  how^  Pisistratus  iu  less  than  a  century  aftermrards  o«uhl 
fiave  collected  at  Athens  a  large  library. 

"Ifliis  inscription  is  valuable  in  another  point  of  view>  as  it  may 
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•  o^sterKHMchanicltni:  ami  it  in  peculiarly  valuable aa an  liiidfHibM 
.apedman  of  (be  uimKoA  atate  of  ilie  aru  aomg  the  ancicBt 

Jjgyptiana  ;  for  the  teaaple  of  Ebrambul*  is  said  to  conlaitt  the  $9a»t 
eitiiiVipJet  of  sculpture,  of  painting,  and  of  design,  now  esialiiy 
«kher  ill  Miibia  or  in  Kg>pt.  By  a  new  and  ingenious  cooiii- 
irme  for  giving,  light  %viih in  the  temple,  Mr.  Qankes  has  WBifidfi 
out  the  complete  historical  design  on  the  wall  of  one  of  the  chaoi- 
beni,  ill  which,  besides  the  usual  delineations  of  fortresses^  war* 
chariots,  Scc.  he  observed  three  horsemen  mounted  without  saddles^ 
but  with  reguhir  britlles. 

But  Air.  Baukess  discoveries  are  not  confined  to  Ebsambul.  He 
liiis  examined,  and  re-examined,  every  ruin  between  it  and  Thebes; 
uiid  the  result  of  his  discoveries  and  those  of  Mr.  Salt  has  fully 
establishc<l  the  value  mid  importance  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  in- 
scriptions, (as  suggested  and  exempIifitMl  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  excel- 
lent uork  on  Egypt,)  in  ascertainiui:  tin  dates  (jf  many  of  the  tem- 
ples, ami  1(1  disrriminatinii;  those  built  by  the  Greeks  and  Hoinans 
from  thuse  ul  ihc  luu  ieiit  Ivj^vptiaiis.  Thus. at  Philae,  besides  ibe 
<li«>covery  of  three  m  w  c  li:in)l)us  m  ilie  great  temple,  an  inscription 
of  tlie  time  <»f  Pioltui)  atid  Arsinoe,  on  au  altar  which  has  been 
.  biidt  iutcaliL  luut  i  part  of  ilje  wall  of  the  long  colonnade  next  the 
liver,  lis  a  part  of  the  matt  i  proves  unrpicstionably  the  whole 
building  to  be  jwsterior  to  iliai  reign,  and  probably  to  the  Ptolemean 
(1\ nasty.  In  ihc  same  temple  were  discovered,  under  the  painted 
plaster,  several  Greek  iusci  ipiions  relating  to  Ptolemy  Philopater; 
and  one  of  ihcm,  that  had  been  iiid  by  the  plaster,  to  the  Caesars ; 
thus  affording  undoubted  proofs  that  the  paintings,  the  colo.urs 

•  of  which  were  as  vivid  as  those  in  the  Egyptian  chamberSf  are 
,  of  a  later  date  than  the  building  of  the  temple.   The  sculpture  oq 

the  first  propylon  of  the  great  temple  was  of  a  more  ancient  dale, 
byt  our  travellers  had  sufficient  proof  that  the  engraving  on  the 
iwings  or  side  moles  was  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Tiberius.  From 
..ihe  other  inscriptions  copied  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  it  is  obvious  that 
.  the  Greeks  had  added  much  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  temple  of 
PhilsB,  and  particularly  a  small  peripteral  temple,  which  from  the 
volutes  m  the  capitals,  and  the  elegance  and  lightness  of  the  design, 
leave  no  doubt  of  iu  Grecian  origin-*^  For/  as  this  ^(entleman  oh* 
^  aerwa»  *  if  its  date  mitst  he  referred  to  the  ages  anterior  to  Grician 
.oivSlbaliony  il  .must  be  confessed  that^  after  they  had  seen  gnd 

•  Mr.  Burcltliardt  observes,  tliat  Uu;  termiQaiion  of  Uie  word  £b«ambol  sounds  Ukm 
Ctcvk— but— balli—irtXK:.  Might  not  the  mao  who  built  lo  nittiy  dtJei  in  •» 
«iMM-Oi«dkttowltom  be  tflbiM  his  protection,  hare  caused  MM  teaiiogbiaeiva 
t,  ]^9mm'p0S9,  to  be  cradled  pear  tbU  cckbialed  ttBi|ile  i 
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1^  Greeks  had  Utdc  iMiMftt  IO'VmAm  iht 

finest  models  of  arcbftedl«ft.'  '   '  '  •  ■ 

'  We  have  MoAer  proof  of  tl»  Itbom  •I'IIm  VioImbi  I»  ft^ 
•erving  anA  «Miig  to  the  andefit  tMnpAv  of  lloM^ 
lowliig  iMcrifitiMi,  oo  «  fibte  of  goM,  hvm  fonotly  fonnd  ovor  mm 
toftfie  aide  colmmM  of  tlM  gateway  of  tko  gM«U«i^  at  Cm^^ 
cMlollj  placed  between  two  fiecet  of  verf  eoriousljr  mloMl 

^  BACIAEVC  nTOAEMAKXr.mnOAWAlW.IW 
APaNOHC .  GEtiM .  AAEAMdN .  KAf .  BAOAtOCA 
BEPENIKH .  H .  AAEA4H .  KAI .  rVNH .  AVTOV 
TO  TEMCNOC'OaPEI 

*  King  Ptolemy  (son  of  Ptolemy  ami  Arsinoe,  axlclpUic  Gods) 
and  Queen  Berenice^  Lis  Staler  and  Wife,  Ihuxp  diidicuUtQ  ituM 
'^Lemple  to  Osiris.' 

The  discovery  of  many  other  Greek  in?«criptiong,  with  correspood- 
ing  onei  in  those  mysterious  chamcU  ra  know!i  by  the  naHW  of 
hicrofiflvphics,  iiir\y  prove  of  infinite  use  to  Dr.  ^ouiig  in  his  laud- 
able aud  persevermg  efibrts  to  decyplier  them  ;  auii  it  mt»t  afford 
him  high  gratification  to  know  that,  on  the  temple  of  Dakke  Ml 
Niibia,  Greek  inscriptions  of  the  Ptolemies  havt;  been  discovered 
o%'er  tlie  principal  <  ntrance,  on  each  side  of  mIucU  a  tablet 
of  identical  hieroglyphics,  and  (>ach  nearly  of  the  same  length 
M  the  inscription  on  the  Cireek  tablet.  The  meaning  of  the 
two  languages  was  ihortforc  considered  by  Mr.  Salt  to  be  id^* 
tical;  and  oti  referring  to  Dr.  Young's  explaimtionSy  the  two 
travellers  were  gratified  to  find  that  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  *  im* 
mortal  Ptolemy/  in  an  oval,  the  same  as  that  of  Dr.  Young,  mp^ 
pearetf  od  etdi  tibkt|  end  weio  iomedietdy  folloiped  by  tboee  of 
tleroiea  dit  ooe  aMe^  end  of  lata  the  other,  to  ^Rpbovi  oil  fkt 
Greek  ioteriptiofla  dedere  the  temple  to  lie  dediceled.  In  eefotol 
idtfier  perts  of  the  teniple  vea  the  oame  of  Ptolemy,  iiisi  f ibed  over 
figurea  in  the  act  of  mekiog  oHerbgs,  but  wifbout  tbe  epitbai  '  in- 
ttMrtal/  beaidea  tboae  biero^lyphka  wbkh  Dr.  Yoong  fana  eas^ncd 
to  tbe  nenea  of  Oairia,  lata  and  Honia,  aa  wcU  aa  Hcrmea, 
Mdi  Ofer  ita  raapective  figure,  and  every  ^ere  througboot  tbe 
Mialkerous  representations  on  the  walla*  At  tbe  Ultle  temple  alw 
ilearEsn^,  Mr.  Banlcea  bed  aatisfactory  proofs  that  the  sculpMra 
tind  hieroglyphka  were  executed  in  the  reign  of  AnioaiiNe,  mid 
dedicated  by  persons  whose  namea  were  Grecian. 

Tliese  discoveries  prove  beyond  a  doubt,  wbat  Mr,  HwniUon 
indeed  had  satisfactorily  shewn,  that,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  Alexander,  the  native  Egyptiena  end  ibe  netoieiimd 
0recta  faed  no  acraple  to  meet  in  tbe  seme  aanctuavy  to  perform 
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the  ceremoiiies  ofrjUiekir^lpective  superstitions;  and  that  the Gr«jBk 
ioKriptioiit  by  tlia  aide  of  hierogl  vpbics  estatilisk  the  cor^ctnesf 
«ft(K0danyil9ioAi»iiidi»lti«f  Gk^k*wrilm  in  asserting,  iMt  many 
fiok  mni  magpHfioeot  Itmplos  wwa  iMiilt  by  tbe  PiolMita  in  £gy  pt  i 
Mdi||Mt*lba-n«inbarof  isniples  beforolbeu'  d^nust^  was  bvof 
Maw4io  greil  .na^M^  ibo  mina  eaisling  at  the  praseut  day^  Tbif 
Moa  of  ibe  tsij^*  languages  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  ham^ 
gljpbica  continued  to  be  used,  and  were  underaloody  in  the  Plolof 
nisBcdy|]asi^l,4ii|^«ffQrda  n  hope  that otbernsonument^ aknilar 
to  thnt-of  Ae  Hofatta  elpne»  may  yet  be  discoveted  among  the  nrina 
of  the  templesiy  to  assist  Dr*  Young  in  the  arduous  task  of  unfold- 
iog  those  mysterious  characters. 

The  nmtura  of  Greek  edificea  with  those  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians is  to  disparagement  to  the  merit  and  genius  of  the  artist  who 
aklltf  ennceife  and  execute  such  gigantic  works  as  Camae^  Luxor. 
Dendera  aikl  £bsambul,  ukich  are  confessedly  Egyptian,  and 
superior  wi*  eveir  point  of  fiew^  and  far  more  snblime  Ibnn  any 
of  those  which  ram  risen*  not  W"-  their  ndna^Wctetuni  In  Ifn 
fiurckhardt. 

Opposite  to  Derr  our  traveHer  fell  in  with  Hassan  Kashef,  who 
told  him  that  be  had  no  business  in  Mahass,  and  seemed  surprised 

tJiat  his  brothers  bud  snffVred  him  to   proceed   thither.    Here  . 
he  witnessed  one  of  those  wantou  acts  of  ciespotisol  which  are  but 
too  comnK>n  m  the  east 

^In  walking  over  a  large  field,  whh  about  thirty  attendants  and 
slaves,  Hnv«:an  lold  tlie  owner  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  sowinf;;  the 
field  with  barley,  a*;  ^vater-mt-lniis  would  have  i^rown  better.  He  then 
look  some  melon  seed  out  of  his  pocket,  and  giving  it  to  the  man,  said, 
**  you  had  better  tear  up  the  barley  and  sow  this."  As  the  barley  was 
nearly  ripe,  the  man  of  course  excused  himself  from  complying  with 
the  Knshefs  command :  **  Then  I  will  sow  them  for  you,  said 
latter  ;  and  ordered  his  people  immediately  to  tear  up  the  crop,  and 
Jay  out  the  field  for  the  reception  of  the  melon  seed.  The  boat  was  then 
loaded  with  the  barley,  and  a  family  thus  reduced  to  misery,  in  order 
that  the  governor  might  feed  bis  hones  and  camels  for  three  days 
on  the  barley  stalks.' — p*  94* 

None  of  the  numerous  temples  nor  of  their  inscriptions  escaped 
Mr.  Burckhardt's  notice,  on  his  return  by  the  western  bank  of 
the  Nile.  Those  of  Dakke,  Gyrshe,  Dondour,  Kalabshe^  Tafi^ 
Kardaasy^  ]>ebot,  arc  all  particularly  described,  and  the  conspam- 
tive  excellence  of  each  characterized ;  this,  however,  we  must  pais 
over,  as  well  as  bis  judicious  observations  on  those  interesting  re- 
nanma  of  oucientdays.  I  be  natives  regard  them  with  perfect  indif* 
fmhe0f  and  are  only  attracted  by  the  prevalent  idea  of  Europeans 
cMUUoing  them  for  no  other  purpose  tlian  that  of  discovering 
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hMm  liMirai.  Widi  Am  view  the  Gkakh  of  Gyniie  foUowd 
our  tnnpeller,  with  great  haste,  into  the  tempJe  at  that  pluce,  to  lay 
cbim  to  ope  half  of  the  gold  i%hich  he  had  fouiai,  or  aft  least 
to  get  a  handfttl  of  U.  He  aisured  Mr.  Burcfchardt,  that  the  tmo 
Eugiiahmen  (Legh  and  Smelt)  had  found  as  iwwewee  trewnti, 
with  which  they  had  loaded  their  Yeaael,  for  oae  of  the  peawts  hid 
actually  seen  the  gold. 

The  mouiuis  of  rubbish  and  fra|(ments  of  poiftety  wluch  wtm 
ob^rved  at  £1  Meharraka,  and  which  occur  in  varioiia  parts  of 
£gjpt»  suggest  the  ibUowitig  explanation^  ubtcb  n  belime  to  be 
new* 

'  Several  travellers  have  expressed  their  nstoniihrncfit  at  the  imuiiin. 
heaps  of  rabbish  consisting  chiefly  of  pottery  which  are  met  with  oo 
the  sites  of  ancient  Egyptian  towns;  and,  if  we  are  to  attribale  their 

formation  to  the  accumulation  of  the  frairmcnts  of  earthen  vessels  usetl 
by  the  inhabitants  for  (lonu\>tic  purpoNes,  tbey  are  intlced  truly  sur- 
prising;  but  I  ascribe  their  origin  to  another  cause.  In  Upper  E<»jpt, 
the  walls  ol  tiic  peasants  houses  are  very  frequently  constructed  in  pari 
of  jars  placed  one  over  the  other,  and  cerueiUed  together  with  mud  ;  in 
walls  of  inclosurvs,  er  in  such  as  require  only  a  slight  rooft  the  upf^er 
part  is  very  generally  formed  of  the  same  material ;  in  the  parapets 
also  of  tlie  flat-roofed  houses  a  double  or  triple  row  of  red  pots,  one 
over  tlic  other,  usually  runs  round  the  terrace,  to  conceal  the  females 
of  the  family  when  walking  upon  it.  Pots  are  prt^ferre?!  to  brick,  be- 
cause the  walls  formed  of  them  are  li|;htfr,  ninrc  !|uickly  buiit,  and 
liave  ft  neater  appearimce.  They  possess,  likcv\i»e,  aiiuiher  advanracT^, 
wiiicU  i&t  liiaL  ihey  cannot  be  pierced  ut  night  by  robbers,  wiibout 
occasiuning  noise,  by  the  pots  falling  down,  and  thus  awakening  the 
inmates  of  the  dtvelling,  while  bricks  can  be  removed  silently,  one  by 
one,  M  is  often  done  by  nightly  depredators,  who  break  into  the  houses 
in  this  manner.  If  then  we  suppose  that  pot*  walls  were  in  commoa 
use  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  the  large  mounds  of  broken  pottery 
may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  As  for  stone,  it  seetns  to  have 
been  as  little  used  for  the  private  habitations  of  the  ancient  £^ptians» 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day.' — p.  102. 

On  the  evening  of  the  30th  March,  after  a  hazardous  journey 

of  thirty-five  days,  in  ^bich  be  bad  rested  only  one  day,  Mr, 
Burckhardt  returned  to  Assouan,  having  travelled  generally  at  the 
rate  of  ten  hours  a  day.    What  follows  is  not  the  least  remarh- 
,  pblc  feature  of  bis  enterprize;  '  I  put,'  says  he,  'eight  Spaonli 
.dollars  into  my  purse,  in  confortnity  with  the  principle   I  have 
constantly  acted  upon,  namely,  thai  tlie  less  the  traveller  speodi 
while  on  his  march,  and  the  less  money  he  carries  with  liim,  the 
less  likely  are  his  travelling  projects  to  miscarry;  and  I  rrttiriied,* 
.jii^  siiidif  *  alter  4  journey  of  nine  buuUreil  utiles,         ihre^  dof- 
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lar?,  Irjvitinr  <^pent  abotit  five  dollars,  indudidg  e«6ry  MfMSifey 

'•Kcept  the  preseni  to  Un<;snn  KusIk 

Wc  have  briefly  dinpatched  w  liat  luny  be  called  the  personal  nar- 
rative  of  ihis  most  inlcresUii.;  t \pi  (iitioii,  to  enable  m  to  give  a 
mure  nii^pic  summary  of  liie  obscrviitions  made  by  our  author^  ou 

.the  country  and  its  iieLvernl  inhabitoDts. 

xNiubia  is  divided  into  two  jiarls,  calkd  ilic  \\  ady  Kenous,  and 
tlie  Wady  Nouba  ;  the  former  cxl(  luliiig  from  Assouan  to  Wady 
Leboua,  and  the  latter  from  thence  to  the  frontier  of  Dougola. 
The  iiiliabilants  of  these  two  divisions  are  separated  by  ian- 
guane,  but  in  manners  they  appear  to  beneaily  the  same.  The 

•  Kenoits  Aiahs  dei  ive  their  origin  from  the  deserts  of  Nedjcd,  and, 
according  to  ditn  own  tradition,  settled  in  those  regiuus  at  the 

]  period  ^'hen  the  great  Bedouin  tribes  from  the  east  spreail  over 

•  £g}'pt.  Tbe^  adopted  the  language  of  the  natives,  which  has  no 
Arabtc  sottoda  wwmr,  and  which  haa  penetrated  into  Upper 
Egypt,  at,fe  as  Edfou,  '  It  is  a  fyctf  says  our  authoTi  *  worthy  of 
notlee^  tliat  two  foreif^i  languages  should  have  subsisted  so  long  to 
the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  the  Arabic,  iii  a  cotintrj  bordered 

.  on  one  side  by  Dongola,  and  on  the  other  hy  Eg}  pt^  in  both  of 
which  Arabic  u  exclusively  spoken.* 

Availing  himself  of  the  ouarrels  of  the  various  tribes  of  Arabs 
which  setSed  in  Nubia^  Sultan  Selym  sent  a  number  of  Bosnian 
soldiers,  who  built  or  repaired  the  three  casdea  of  Assouan,  Ibrim, 
and  Say.   The  descendants  of  these  soldiers  continue  to  enjoy  an 

.  immunity  from  all  taxes  and  contributions.  The  Nubians  call 
them  Osmatiii,  (Turks.)  Tlieir  skin  is  a  light  brown,  while  that 
of  the  Xiibians  is  nearly  black.  The  x:hiefs  in  power  at  present 
are  tlie  three  brotliersHosseyn,  Hassan,  and  Mahommed,  whom  we 
have  had  occasion  to  mention.   Instead  of  the  miri  (or  land  tax), 

.  they  pay  each  to  the  pasha  an  annual  tribute  of  aboi|t  120/.  and 
extort  from  their  Nubian  subjects  and  the  caravans,  about  3000/. 
each,  of  which  they  do  not  spend  a  tenth  part.  Their  wealth 
conaists  in  dollars  and  slaves. 

The  revenue  of  Nubia  is  principally  derived  from  tlie  snkiei,  or 
waterwheels,  used  for  irrigation;  the  number  of  which  between 

.  Assouan  and  Wady  Haifa  (or  between  the  first  and  second  cata- 
ract) is  estimated  from  six  to  seven  hundred  ;  for  each  wheel,  so 
many  fat  sheep,  and  so  many  measures  of  dhourra  are  levied;  and 
from  every  date  tree  are  taken  two  cluster'^  of  fruit,  whatever  quan- 
tity it  may  bear.  Hut  the  whole  system  is  arbitrary  and  irregular; 
poor  villages  nre  frpqiienflv  mined,  ^hile  the  richer  ones  are 

.  spared,  lest  tlu  inhabiianls  shmiM  hv  driven  to  acts  of  open  resis- 
tance. The  three  ka^licfs  are  also  tin  judges;  aud  the  admiuis- 
Imtiou  of  justice  is  an  arucle  of  merchandize* 
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IfmVMm  m  MMMhv  oT  bk  Iribe,  of  bbod  amt 

be  paid lo  the  iSMPily  of  the  efactMidi  md  m  Ium  lo  tlnkaiWC  «C 
M  CHMki  m  eoW)  aad  aciea  sheep;  bal  if  a  Nabiaft  be  killed 
bgrone  of  the  kaAef's  tribe,  no  debt  of  blood  it  cncted^  bet 
Ibe  chief  dewHids  bis  iiie.  The  KeuoM  awl  the  No«bee  eie 
alomt  perpetnaUj  ei^ged  in  dispntes  and  sttq^uinary  qnanili; 
and  when  death  ensnes,  the  tannlj  of  the  deceased  has  the  op^tioa 
of  receiviqg  e  stipukted  snn,  or  cbiming  the  rig|bt  of  ifitntiation; 
in  ibe  kttar  case,  the  brother^  son,  or  first  consw  onlj  can  mmh 
the  place  of  the  nMundeper,  which  frequentljf  canaea  the  mqk 
family  to  fiy  the  country. 

If  a  wealthy  Nubian  heppcna  to  have  m  danghter,  the  kasbef  ge- 
nerally deaands  her  in  marriage;  the  lUber  is  afraid  to  refuse,  iM 
be  seldom  escapes  ruin  by  his  powerfid  aon^n-kw,  who  extorfi 
from  him  every  article  of  his  property  under  the  name  of  pre^snls 
to  his  own  child.  '  Thus/  says  Mr.  Burckhardt, '  are  the  gofeineo 
married  to  females  in  almost  every  considerabk  village-  Hoasejm 
Ka^hcf  has  above  ibr^  soos^  of  whom  tweoty  are  mmiied  in  this 

The  iNiile,  from  tli«  fust  calarart  to  tlie  frontier?  of  Dongola, 
never  overflows  its  banks.  Tlie  tieids  are  therefore  watered  en- 
tirely by  the  sakies.  The  <:rniii  chieHv  sown  is  dhoiirra,  after 
uhicli  they  have  a  crop  of  l):ii  lc  y,  oi  Frt  iich  beans,  lentils,  and 
soiuetJiiit  s  water-melons,  'iubucco  is  every  where  cultivated;  it 
is  the  chief  luxury  of  classes,  who  cither  smoke  it,  or  mix  it 
Mrilh  nitre  and  aunk  it  between  the  h)wer  guuis  and  the  iip. 
Animal  food  is  scarce;  e%'en  the  kashefs  do  not  indulge  in  eating 
it  every  day.  In  the  larger  villages  palm  wiue  is  the  common 
beverage ;  it  is  made  from  ripe  dates,  well  boiled  in  water, 
strained,  put  into  earthen  jars^  and  buried  in  the  ground  til!  it  has 
fermented;  this  liquor  will  keep  sweet,  vihcn  properlv  prepared, 
a  whole  year.  A  spirit  is  also  distilled  from  dates;  nnd  there  is 
another  liquor^  made  from  dhourra,  or  barley,  which  ihcy  call 
houxa^  ana  which  resembles  beer — the  zythum,  probably,  of  the 
ODcieot  Egyptians.  All  these  are  sold  in  shops,  and  particularly  at 
.Derr,  where  the  more  wealthy  cksses  get  intoxicated  witli  them 
every  evening.  A  jelly,  or  kmd  of  honey,  is  also  extracted  from 
the  date,  which  serves  as  a  sweetmeat.  Except  palms  and  a  few 
vines  which  Burckbardt  saw  at  Derr,  no  fruit-trees  ere  lo  be 
found  in  Nubia,  tliough  almost  every  species  of  fniit  might  be  col- 
livated  there.  ' 
.  The  houses  of  the  Nubians  are  either  of  mtid  or  loose  stones; 
tliose  of  stone  are  generally  in  pairs,  one  for  the  males  and,die  other 
tor  the  females.  Tlie  mud  huts  are  covered  viith  the  sterna  of 
dhourrf^  till  cousiuned  by  the  cattle,  when  they  are  replaired  bv  palm 
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'  *  •  •  • 

'Tbe  ttlarfiltof  «  Niibiihii  femily  consist  of  nbtmi  % 
^men  eotrae  earthen  jars,  from  one  to  two  feet  in  dicmeter,  and 
het  in^bekht,  in  which  the  profisious  of  the  family  are  kept ; 
a  few  earthen  plateb ;  ahaod-mill,  or  two  separate  stones ;  a  liatehef^ 
«iid' m  (M  itmi  niU^B,  over  which  the  loom  is  hiid»  A  wool^ 
lea  eloifty  tad  a  finen  capi  with  a  few  rags  to  give  it  the  appear* 
aiice  of  a  tttrban^  cdnstitute  die  dress  of  the  betted  class;  boy» 
and  girb  nm  abont  naked;  the  women  wrap  diemselves  tl» 
-  in  black  woollen  gowns ;  and  let  their  hair  fell  in  ringlets.  Sotith 
of  JOerr,  and  particularly  at  Sukkot  and  in  Mahass^  grown  up 
jMot^b  go  nuite  iiaked^  eicepting  that  the  men  #ear  a  bell 
with  a  small  sack  before;  and  in  the  right  ear  a  ring  -of  silveir 
oir  copper. 

^  '^The  Nubians  are  generally  well  made,  strong  and  muscular^ 
with  line  features.  Mr.  Burckhardt  says^  that '  in  passing  aioitg 
idle  Wadya  of  Nubia,  it  often  occmted  to  him  to  reoiaric,  that  the 
wttt  and  figures  of  the  inhabitants  were  generally  proportioned  to 
the  breadth  of  th^  cultivable  soil/  This  is  curious,  aiid  we  doubt 
mat  perfectly  correct.  The  women  of  thi»  coottti^  are  m>l  hand* 
iosiie ;  but  they  are  perfectly  well  niadci  and  possess  in  general 
sweet  countenances  and  pleasing  manners.  I'hey  are,  besides, 
modest  and  reserved  ;  and,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  strictly 
observant  of  their  conjugal  duties.  At  home  they  are  usually 
employed  in  weaving  coarse  woollen  mantles,  and  cotton  cloth 
for  shirts ;  they  also  weave  mats  of  the  date  leaves,  small  drink- 
,  ing  bowls,  and  plates  to  serve  up  the  dbourra  bread ;  all  made 
by  the  hand,  and  in  the  neatest  manner.  The  g^la  are  fond  of 
amging,  and  the  Nubian  airs  are  very  melodious. 

The  Nubians  seldom  go  unarmed ;  the  first  purchase  a  boy 
makes  is  generally  a  short  crooked  knife,  which  is  tied  over  the 
led  elbow,  under  their  shirt,  and  drawn  on  the  slightest  quarrel. 
The  men  usually  carry  a  lance,  and  target,  made  by  the  Skeygya 
Arabs  of  the  hide  of  the  hippopotamus,  which  is  proof  against  the 
thrust  of  a  spear,  or  the  blow  of  a  sabre.  Fire-arms  are  not  com- 
mon; some  have  match-locks;  but  ammunition  is  scarce  and  highly 
valued.  The  nephew  of  Mohammed  Kashef  ran  after  Burck- 
hardt two  miles,  to  obtain  a  single  cartridge,  saying  that  he  had 
shot  off  the  only  one  he  had,  during  the  rejoicings  of  the  preceding 
day. 

The  climate  of  Nubia,  though  intensely  hot  in  summer,  is 
remarkably  healthy,  probably  on  account  of  the  extreme  aridity 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  smalUpox,  however,  makes  occasionally 
dreadful  havock  among  them,  and  the  vaccine,  though  once  intro- 
duced, has  been  unfortunately  lost.  The  plague  never  prevailed 
m  Nubia  so  high  as  the  second  cataract,  and  is  eutiiely  unknown 
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hi  Dongoln,  and  along  the  whole  route  to  Sciuiaa:.  Though 
imnibeis  of  Nubians  repair  to  Cairo,  vvlicie  they  act  as  porters, 
aud  are  Chtecmed  for  tlicir  honesty,  they  always  return  to  their 
native  village  with  the  little  property  which  tibey  mmy  bvw 
mlbed  in  a  ienritude  of  six  or  eight  years,  trithottl  importiRg 
cither  the  diaeiaes  or  the  vices  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  Well  knowing 
thsl:  the  only  luxuries  they  can  there  expect,  in  evdimge  for  those 
of  GelrOy  are  dboorra  bread  and  a  linen  shirt. 

The  sketch  which  we  have  given  offers  no  vefj  fiivourable  picture 
of  die  state  of  Nubian  society ;  and  we  shall  find  it  still  worse  inad^ 
with  oor  author,  on  his  second  journey  to  the  aoutliwaid. 
As  no  caravan  for  Eastern  Africa  set  out  m  the  year  after  his  retan^ 
Mr*  Burckhardt  remained  quiet  at  Esn^rhe  kept  no  comtnnif, 
dressed  himself  in  the  poorest  garb  of  an  itihabitant  of  E%yp^;  and, 
in  order  to  conceal  his  real  character  moreefiectuaHyy  snenine  little' 
money  as  possible^  the  amount  of  bis  daUy  expenses,  of  bb  aervnnt, 
dromedary,  and  wn,  bein^  about  eighteen-pencei  and  that  of  Us 
horse  six  teen-pence  a  month.  YeCwidiatt  these  precmitionehewM 
not  free  from  the  suspicion  of  possessing  some  hidden  treasure,  in 
Bgypt  there  is  no  such  condition  in  life  a<i  that  of  a  man  lUing  oo 
his  income  without  employment.  If  he  neither  foliowi  any  business; 
nor  wanders  about  beggii^y  be  is  sure  to  become  an  object  of  sos- 
picion.  Here,  however,  he  remained,  till  the  end  of  February,  when 
a  caravan  being  on  the  point  of  starting  from  Daraou,  (three  days 
jouniey  to  the  northward  of  Esu^,)  for  the  confines  of  Sennaar,  he 
determined  to  accompany  if,  'ind  tn  try  his  fortune  in  this  new 
rodte  itnnttendcH  l)y  nny  servant.  At  Daraou,  therefore,  fie  appeared 
in  the  garb  of  a  jioot  trader,  it  may  be  useful  to  the  future  travel- 
ler to  knoM-  the  coiiteiUsof  bis  baggage  and  of  his  provisions^  litcy 
were  as  follows. 

*  I  was  dressed  in  a  brown  loose  woollen  cloak,  such  as  is  worn  by 
the  peasants  of  Upper  Ko;ypt,  called  thabout^  with  a  conr^f  ^v^lfre  linen 
shirt  fnul  trovvserv,  u  lebde,  or  white  woollen  cap,  lied  round  uith  a 
comiii  )ii  luindkcK  liiet',  as  a  turban,  and  with  sandals  on  my  feet.  I  car- 
ried lii  lite  pocket  of  my  llmbout  a  Muall  juuniui-book«  a  pencil,  pocket- 
cpmpass,  peu-kiiife,  tobacco-purse,  and  a  steel  for  striking  a  light.  The 
provisions.  I  took  with  me  were  as  follows :  fbriy  pounds  m  flour>  twenty 
of  biscuit,  fifteen  of  dates,  ten  of  lentils,  sis  of  butter,  five  of  salt,  three 
of  ricey  two  of  coffee  beans,  four  of  tobacco^  one  of  pepper,  some 
onions,  and  eighty  pounds  of  dhourra  fur  my  ass*  Besides  these  I  bad 
a  copper  boiler,  a  copper  plafe,  a  coffee  roaster,  an  earthen  mortar  ta 
pound  the  cofter  bean?,  two  cot^ee  cups,  a  knife  anii  spoon,  n  wondrn 
bowl  for  drill kini:  nnd  for  (\\\\\\^  llie  water-skins,  an  iixc,  ten  yard<  of 
rope,  needles  and  ihread,  a  large  packing  needle,  one  spare  shin,  a 
coatih,  a  coarse  carpet,  a  woollen  cloth  (heram)  of  Mogrebin  inanufac- 
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tory  ttir  a  night  coveri[)g,  a  small  parcel  ol  nieUicinet,  anU  liuxc  t^parc  i 
wuter-skin$.'-^p.  l67- 

Thus  equipped,  and  w  uii  a  liulo  mercbandizc  to  save  apptar- 
aiiceSy  our  traveller  set  out  on  ilie  '2d  March,  IS  14,  with  ibe  cara- 
van for  the  sDuth,  preceded  bv  all  tbe  wouieii  and  children  of  the 
village,  Nvbo  biuul        before  ibcni  as  a  certain  means  of  keeping 
away  the  devil  from  die  party,    lie  had  been  very  kind  to  tbe 
host  with  whom  he  lodged  at  Daraou;  ^bis  man,  at  partings 
recommended  him  to  lua  brother,  son,  and  other  relations,  who 
fomied  tbe  lai]ge»t  and  most  wealthy  portion  of  the  caravan :  *  he  ia- 
joiir  biollier/  aatd  the  old  man  to  his  son, '  and  there/  opening  his 
wiuitcoat,  aiid  puttMg  bis  hand  upon  hb  bosom,  *  there  let  bim  b0> 
pIfMad/ '  ^ '  Tbb  oeremony,'  says  Mr.  fiurckbardt,  '  baa  some* 
meantni;  in  tbe  Arabian  desert,  but  among  these  miscreants  of 
Egyptians  il  is  mere  bj^pocrisy and  so  it  proved,  for  tbe  whole  of., 
this  pai  ty  hebaved  to  bim  in  Uie  most  bmtai  manner. 

Our  iimita  will  not  permit  tis  to  trace  tbe  route  pursued  by  llie* 
caravan.  It  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile^  but  at  a  great  dia-' 
tance  (yom  it,  being  the  chord  of  that  great  bend  of  die  river  to  tbe 
westward  in  which  Dongola  is  situated,  and  the  extremities  of 
wbicb  are  not  far  removed  from  Assouan  on  the  north  and  Berber 
on  tbe  south;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  precise  route  wbicb  was  taken  by> 
Bruce  on  his  return  from  Abyssinia. .  It  lies  over  a  perfect  desert, 
except  where  diosc  numerous  wadys,  or  valleys,  in  the  ridgaof 
mountains  on  tbe  left,  open  upon  the  plain,  and  in  which  alone  trees, 
shrubs  and  grass  are  to  be  found  for  the  cattle  of  the  caravans,  and 
welb  or  rills  of  fresh  water.  The  scarcity  of  this  article  b  some** 
times  severely  felt;  but  when  calamitous  accidents  occur,  as  they 
occasionally  do,  Mr.  Burckhardt  seems  to  think  they  happen  either 
from  taking  circuitous  routes,  or  neglecting  to  till  an  adequate 
number  of  water-skins.  Tlie  extraordinary  sufferings  of  Mr.  Bruce 
in  this  desert  he  conceives  to  be  greatly  cxaiigerated  in  tbe  rela- 
tion; at  the  same  time  be  adds,  *  1  cannot  but  sincerely  admire 
the  wonderful  knowledge  of  nuni,  fnnmess  of  cbaracter,  and 
promptitude  of  mind  wliicb  furni^bed  Uruce  wilb  tbe  means  of 
making  bis  way  through  these  savage,  and  Inbospiuble  nations,  as  an 
Kuropean.  To  travel  as  a  native  bas  Us  inr  nvenieitccs  and  ditii- 
culties;  but  I  take  those  wbicb  liiuce  encountered  to  be  of  a  nature 
much  more  intricate  and  seiiou*^,  and  such  as  a  mintl  at  once 
couraiieons,  patient  and  fertile  in  expedients  could  alone  have 
surmounted/ — p.  203. 

We  believe  tbe  cbaracter  of  Hruce's  journal  may  be  summed 
up  in  very  few  words:  bis  de^-crSpiii us  are  cxaggeraleil ;  much  of 
his  narrative,  csptt  iully  that  oi  ihc  diam  itic  cast,  is  loosely  given 
f&um  memory;  and  bis  adventures  are  embellished  for  cOeet — in 
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a  vrori\,  he  iu  geDcral  suhstaiUitilli/  true,  but  often  circumstoh 
tiailj^  ialse.  We  have  a  striking  insLaucc  of  thU  in  hU  descrifitUMI  ol 
the  terrible  and  fatal  cffccU}  of  the  Siuioom, '  tliat  poifOMM  UhC 
of  the  dei!>ert/  which,  in  point  of  fact,  has  ootbing  poiMNKMn  iniL. 
Mr.  Burckbardt,  wko  experieoced  the  wind  hcM,  aad  atiU 
verely  in  die  deMrts  of  Arabia,  sa>s,  '  I  new  <tw  any  pmoo  li» 
down  im  upon  his  face  to  escape  its  pernicious  bktot,  Brace  de- 
-  aoiibei  htmself  to  have  dooe  in  cros^hig  this  desert ;  but^  duriug 
the  whiriwinday  the  Arahs  often  hide  their  faces  wilh  their  doals, 
nd  kneel  down  near  their  camels  to  prevent  the  sand  or  dust  ffom 
iMMTtiiig  their  eyes:*  '  for  my  own  part/  he  adds,  *  I  am  fMifffeclIjr. 
.cofeviroed  that  all  the  stories  whkli  traveUers  or  Uie  inbajbitauttirf. 
the  towns  of  Egypt  and  Syria  robte  of  the  simoom  of  the  desert, 
■re  gready  exaggemted,  and  I  never  could  hear  of  a  sii^  wstt 
wilhenticated  instance  of  its  having  proved  mortal  either  to  mai 
or  beast'  Tlie  simoom,  in  fact,  is  nothinjB;  more  than  the  haimatsn 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  Afnce,  (which^  so  wt  from  boiui;  pcrniciotu» 
ii  considered  to  be  salutary) :  the  Sirocco  of  Naples,  Uie  souih- 
anstor  of  the  Qspe  of  Good  Hope,  and  our  own  h«fy  e^ler^  wind 
of  summer. 

The  sufferings  experienced  by  Mr.  Burckliardt  in  crossing  this 
desert  oonsbted  chiefly  in  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  the  labow  ef 
doMg  every  thing  for  himself,  and  the  scantineM  wA  povem  of  fail 
fare.  '  From  tl^  first  day  of  our  departure  from  Daraou,'  he  says, 
*  my  companions  had  treated  me  with  neglect,  and  even  ooAtmnpt.' 
They  thought  him  a  Turk,  and  all  Arabs  hear  the  most  inveterate 
lyntred  to  the  Osmanlis;  and  from  the  small  quantity  of  his  mer- 
chandize they  considered  him  as  a  man  runniiii^  away  from  his  cre- 
ditors. But  he  succeeHrd  ni  convincing:  ?nmr-  of  thrni  that  hp  was 
travelliii*]^  in  search  of  a  lost  cousin,  who  had  gone  some  years  be- 
fore on  a  mercantile  expedition  to  Darfour  and  Seooaar,  in  vrhich 
his  whole  property  had  be^n  engaged. 

*  NVhen  (says  Burckhardt)  in  addition  to  other  motives  for  ill-treating; 
me,  the  traders  saw  in  me  every  njipenrancc  of  a  poor  mat^,  that  I  cut 
wooH,  nrtd  cooked  for  mvsrlf  and  tilled  my  own  water-skins,  they  (houglit 
me  hardly  upon  an  equality  ivirh  the  servuuU  who  are  hired  by  ihc 
Bserchauttt,  at  the  rate  ol  ten  dullars  tur  tiie  journey  from  Daraou  la 
Gos,  or  Sbendy,  and  back  again.  I  had  always  enU(Davoured  to  keep 
npon  good  terms  with  the  Mmily  of  Alowein,  who  were  the  pnockii) 
Fellah  merchants,  and  whose  good  offices  I  thought  might  lie  useCttl  to 
me  in  the  black  countries ;  but  when  they  saw  that  1  was  so  poor  that 
they  couhl  have  but  little  hopes  of  obtaining  much  from  roe  in  presents^ 
they  soon  foriiot  what  I  Itad  already  given  them  before  we  set  unt,  anrl 
no  lunger  observed  the  ira^t  civility  in  ihv'w  behavi<mr  towards  im. 
They  began  by  using  opprubiiuus  language  n;  ^jM■ak]^l;  of  Mussan  IWg, 
ef  Era^y  obsei  viug  that,  now  we  were  m  the  desert,  they  cared  little  for 
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afTert  me,  they  bei^an  to  address  me  in  the  ipost  vulvar  apd  conlrmptu-  ^ 
oiis  lanmsnL^f,  never  calliitg  me  nny  thin»  belter  than  Weled,  "  buy.**" 
'I  hough  they  became  every  day  more  insulting,  I  restrnined  my  anther,  ' 
and  never  proceeded  lo  that  retaliation  to  which  ihcy  cvideniiy  wished  ' 
to  provoke  me,  in  order  to  have  sufficient  rea«om  ioi  coming  to  blows 
wilib  ne*   lo  ibe  beptuiHigof  the  journey  1  bed  joined  Uie  party  of  the 
AldiiviD  in- our  evening  eocampmeiity  although  I  always  cooked  fay  ny-t 
self;  I  wet  soon,  however,  driven  away  from  tbetn,  and  obliged  to 
main  alone,  the  people  of  Daraou  giving  out  that  several  things  had 
been  purloined  from  their  baggage,  and  that  they  suspected  me  oi 
having  taken  them,    Nf)r  to  enter  into  any  further  details,  it  issufficieol 
to  say,  that  not  an  hour  passed  without  my  recei\J[ig  ^^ome  insult,  even 
from  the;  meanest  servants  of  these  people,  whq  very  sooq  imitated  ami 
surpassed  their  masters.*— pp.  179,  180. 

Kveryday,  on  haltin::,  he  was  driven  from  the  cool  and  comfort- 
able shade  of  the  trees  ui  rocks,  into  tlic  luirning  sun  ;  he  had  to 
prepare  his  own  dinner — not  one  of  the  poorest  slaves  condescend- 
ing tp  assist  him,  though  he  offered  them  a  siiare  of  lijs  homely  [ 
nieal.  In  the  evening  the  same  labour  recurred ;  -after  he  had  walked 
four  or  five  hours  iu  order  to  sp  ue  his  as> — tatii^utd  as  he  was,  and 
in  the  utmost  need  of  repose,  he  was  obliged  to  fetch  wood,  tQ 
make  a  fire,  to  cook  his  victuals,  and  to  ieed  his  beast.  Without  a 
firiend,  a  companion,  or  even  a  servant,  in  the  nudbi  of  this  dreary 
desert,  and  with  a  set  of  men  into  whose  hearts  one  si)ark  of  feeling 
or  compassion  for  a  fellow-creature  never  entered,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  melancholy  reflexion  should  now  and  then  oblmtic 
itself  on  his  mind  :  but  he  deals  nut  in  the  language  of  eon3|)luini. 

Twice  the  serab  or  mirage  appeared  to  them  in  crossing  this 
desert,  but  somewliat  different  from  what  had  bee^  observed  ii^ 

*  Irs  colour  was  of  the  purest  azure,  and  so  clear  that  the  shadows  of 
the  mountains  which  boiilered  ihe  liorizon  were  reflected  on  it  with  the 
greatest  precision,  and  the  delusion  of  its  heing  a  sheet  of  water  was 
thus  rendered  still  inofe  perfect   I  bad  often  seen  tlw  mirage  in  Syria 
and  Kg>'pt,  hot  always  found  it  of  a  wkftish  colour,  lather  resetabKag 
a  maming  mist,  seldom  lying  steady  on  t})e  plain,  Inat  in  continual 
vitontion ;  but  here  it  wet  very  dilfevent,  and  had  the  most  perfect  re- 
semblance to  water.   The  (Treat  dryness  of  the  air  and  earth  in  this 
desert  muv  be  the  cause  of  the  difference.    The  appearance  of  water  " 
approached  also  mnrh  Tieaier  than  in  !Syna  and  Eg^'pt,  being  often  not 
more  than  two  huntlred  paces  from  us,  whereas  I  had  never  j-een  it 
before  nt  a  distance  t)f  less  than  iiull  a  mile.    I'here  were  ai  one  time  '* 
about  a  dozen  of  these  false  lakes  round  us,  each  separated  from  the  / 
other,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  low  groands.'-^p.  l^S. 

l^jough  the  present  caravan  was  not  exposed  to  much  inconvc-  j. 
n^^pQje  for  want  of  w  ater,  yet  it  sometimes,  bapj)^  t|i^|  \ery  di6-  . 
jfyOL.  XX  J  I.  NO.  xnv  .  G  Q  ^-esslng 
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tteMMg  sccidisntg  occoTy  u  had  been  the  case  with  a  small  party  tW 
pMedtng  year.  To  avoid  a  notorious  robber,  their  Arab  gtiidc^  in 
taking  them  an  unfrequented  path,  lost  fak'wajf*  What  f«4iows  it 
laghly  corioua  and  iiitemting.  • 

*  After  five  days  march  m  the  mooataioi,  their  stack  of  water  m» 
eahauited,  aor  did  they  ktiow  where  they  weicw  They  refloived^lhcre- 

f<ire  (o  direct  their  course  to«rards  the  setting  Min,  bu^ng  thus  to  mch 
.    the  Nile.    After  two  d.iys  thirst,  6flet?n  sluve^^  nnd  one  nf  the  merchants 
«hed.    Another  of  them,  an  Ahabdc,  who  had  icii  canicK  v>ith  him^ 
thinkii)!!  tliul  the  canuds  mi<!ht  know  In'tHT  ih'in  their  masters  vhere 
wati'f         lu  be  JiiUiid,  de»uc(i  his  cotmaties  to  lift  him  la'^t  upon  the 
suildlc  ot  his  !>trui)ge2>t  cuinel,  that  lie  mi^hl  not  lali  down  fruui  ucai(- 
nest ;  and  thus  be  parted  from  them,  pertnitiing  his  camels  to  take  their 
own  way :  hut  neither  the  roan  nor  his  camels  were  ever  heanl  of  afun>- 
vrards.  On  the  dghth  clay  aAer  leaving  Owareyk,  the  surfmrs  cane 
in  sight  of  the  mountains  of  Shigre,  which  they  immediately  lecogniieJ, 
hut  their  strength'  was  quite  exhausted,  and  neither  men  nor  beisis 
were  ahic  to  move  any  farther.    Lyini;  down  under  a  rock,  they  sent 
two  of  tlieir  servants  witli  the  two  slronc'^^l  i<'mainin<i  camels,  in  «^f*nrrh 
of  water.    Before  these  two  men  could  reach  the  mountnin,  cme  of 
them  droppctl  ort  his  camel,  deprived  of  speech,  and  able  ojiiy  to  wave 
his  hands  to  hti»  comrade  as  a  signal  thai  he  desired  to  be  left  to  his 
latOb  The  survivor  then  continued  hit  route,  but  such  was  the  effect 
of  thint  upon  him,  that  his  eyes  grew  dim  and  he  lost  the  road,  though 
he  had  often  travelled  over  it  before,  and  had  been  perfect!^'  acouaioled 
with  it.    Having  wandered  about  for  a  long  time,  he  alighted  wider 
die  shade  of  a  tcee,  and  tied  the  camel  to  one  of  its  bmnches ;  the 
beast  however  smelt  the  water,  (as  the  Arabs  express  it,)  and  wearied 
n«i  it  w.t;,  broke  its  halter,  and  set  off  gaUoping  furiously  in  the  drrrc- 
tinii  <if  the  spring,  which,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  was  at  halt"  an 
hum's  flistatice.    'I'he  man,  well  understanding  the  camel's  action,  en- 
deavouicii  lu  lullow  its  footsteps,  but  could  only  movt;  a  lew  yards;  be 
k\\  exhausted  on  ihe  ground,  and  was  about  So  bi'eathe  his  last,  when 
Pfovidence  led  thiit  way  from  a  neighbouring  enoampment  a  Bbhaiye 
Bedouin,  who  by  throwing  water  upon  the  nmn^  lace  restored  him  to 
his  senses.  They  the*  went  hastily  together  to  the  water,  filled  the 
skias,  aad  returning  to  the  caravan,  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the 
suflferers  still  alive.  The  Bisharye  received  a  s1a%*e  for  his  trouble. 
My  informer,  a  native  of  Vemho  in  Arabia,  was  the  man  whose  cameV 
lUscoveii  (1  tiie  spnnu,  am!  he  added  the  remarkable  circumstance  that 
the  youiiu(  St  shives  bore  the  thirst  better  than  the  rest,  and  that  while 
the  grown  up  boys  aU  died,  ike  children  reached  £gypt  in  salety.' — 
pp.  201,  202. 

Oiv  the  2M\  ^^arc^,  the  caravan  arrived  at  Hi  i  ht  r,  liavin^  taken 
twenty-two  days  in  crossing  the  desert  from  1  ).n  aou  to  that  pbre. 
Here  M  Mok  first  extracted  three  dollars  Iroin  Mr.  Burckhardt,  - 
ioul  liaviiii^  Hiterwards  learned  that  he  had  a  little  reserve  in  his 
girdle,  obliged  biw  to  produce  a  fourth.    *  I  caicuiate,'  aays  our 

traveller. 
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tnivellery  *  bis  jftarly  income  from  the  canimi,  at  about  three  or 
four  bnndred  Spanish  dollars ;  he  sfiends  this  sum  in  keeping  a  larg* 
establishment  of  male  and  female  slaves,  of  horses,  and  finedrome-* 
dariesy  and  in  feedii^  about  fifty  people  belonging  to  hisestabltafa* 
ment,  ea  well  es  strangers.' 

The  Wady  of  Berber  consists  of  four  villages  situated  on  the 
Sandy  J>eiert,  about  half  to  hour's  walk  from  the  Nile.  Each 
is  composed  of  several  quarters,  independent  of  one  another;  the 
houaas  are  also  separated  court-yards,  so  that  there  are  no  regu- 
lar streets.  They  nre  built  of  mud,  or  sun-baked  bricks.  The 
rooms  all  open  into  the  court^yard ;  two  of  them  are  usually  ftecu* 
pted  by  the  family,  a  third  serves  as  a  store-room,  a  fourth  for  the 
reception  of  strangers,  and  a  fifth  for  \e{>s  laudable  purposes.  An 
pblong  frame  of  wood  with  four  legs,  Nvith  a  seat  of  thin  stripes  of 
ox-leather  draivn  across,  is  the  principal  article  of  furniture ;  this  is 
called  angarej/gt  and  answers  tliL  ri  ouble  purpose  of  a  aofa  b^  day 
imd  a  becl  by  night.  Mats  of  reeds  or  carpeta  of  leather,  without 
anv  pillow,  are  their  only  bedding. 

-  It  speaks  not  very  lavouimbiy  for  the  inhabitant?  of  Berber,  that, 
m  the  houses  of  the  most  respectable  of  them,  thef:e  is  generally  a 
room  (as  we  have  just  seen)  set  apart  for  public  women.  '  In  the 
house  where  1  lodged/  says  Mr.  Burckhardt,  *  we  had  four  of  these 
girls,  one  of  whom  was  livine  within  the  precincts,  the  three  others  in 


tcrs,  upon  marrying,  or  being  tired  of  them,  have  set  at  liberty,  and 
who  have  no  other  livelihood  but  prostitution,  and  the  preparation 
of  the  intoiicalii^  drink  called  Bouaa.* 

'  *  llie  night  of  our  arrival  at  Beiher,  after  we  had  supped,  and  that 

the  neighbours  who  had  come  to  greet  us  had  retirtd,  three  or  Vour  of 
these  damsds  made  their  appearance,  and  were  saluted  with  loud  shouts 
hy  my  companions,  who  \yvn'  all  tht  ir  old  acquaintance.  Some  An^a- 
r*'y?^  were  brought  into  ihe  open  court-yard,  which  the  principal 
ptfople  f  t  our  party  having  tai<it'n  possession  of,  the  women  proceeded 
to  g!\^  them  **  the  welcome  "  as  I  hey  call  it.  The  men  having  undressed 
to  their  loins,  an<l  stretched  themselves  at  full  length  up<in  the  Angu- 
reygs,  were  rubbed  by  the  women  with  a  kind  of  perfumed  grease^ 
-much  in  the  same  manner  as  is  used  alter  coming  out  of  the  hath, 
lliis  opemtion  lasted  tor  about  half  an  hour,  but  the  parties  remained 
together  for  the  whole  night*  without  being  in  the  least  annoyed  by  the 
iiei«hbourhood  of  those  who  were  lying  about  in  the  court-yard.  Du«» 
ring  the  w  hole  of  our  slay  at  Berber  we  had  these  damsels  almost  every 
evening  at  our  qua  Mel's.  'I'hey  ])repare,  as  1  have  already  sTated,  the 
Houj^i,  and  m  it  is  difficult  for  any  person  to  indulge  in  li  e  dnnkiiigof 
tins  liquor  in  his  own  lKiu-.e,  where  he  would  be  uiunediutely  sur- 
rouniied  by  a  great  number  of  ucquaintance,  it  is  generally  thought  pre- 
Cerable  to  gi;  to  the  womtm's  apartmenty  where  there  is  no  iatrusion. 


contiguous  apartments. 
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Many  of  th««e  women  are  Abymuaos  by  birth,  but  tli«  greater  partfiC 
them  af©  born  at  Ikrber  of  J>lave  parents.  They  are  in'et-neral  hand- 
Some,  and  many  of  them  might  even  pain  for  beauties  in  aoy  couotxy.* 
— pp,  214,  215. 

llie  following  Is  a  yet  more  dfetdfttl  pictm  of  tbo  lannml 
cbiitoter  of  the  Berbert, 

^Thecfleeti  whicli  the  universal  practic«  of  dmiikieiitiM  and  ile* 
bauchety  has  on  the  morals  of  the  people  may  easily  be  conceived.  hi» 
<iecd  every  thing  discreditable  to  humanity  is  found  in  their  cbaractert 

but  treachery  and  avidity  predominate  over  their  other  bad  qusdities. 
In  thr  pursuit  of  gain  they  know  no  bounds,  forgetting  every  divioeHnd 
buiiKiii  law,  and  breaking  the  most  solemn  ties  and  ejigagementN. 
Cheating,  thieving,  and  the  blackest  ingratitude,  are  found  in  atniv»c 
every  inans  character,  and  1  am  perfectly  convinced  liiai  ilterc  were 
few  inen  amoag  them  or  among  my  fellow-travelleri  from  Egypt  vbo 
would  hftve  g^Ton  a  dolUr  to  save  a  mao's  life,  or  who  would  not  have 
conaentod  to  a  man's  death  in  order  to  gain  one.   Especial  care  most 
be  taken  not  to  be  misled  by  their  polite  protestations,  and  fine  profes- 
tionSi  especially  when  they  come  to  Egypt ;  where  they  represent  their 
own  country  as  a  land  inhabited  by  a  race  of  superior  virtue  andexrrl- 
lence.    On  iIr*  contrary,  infamous     the  ea^tmi  nations  -we  in  ::tMuTid, 
1  have  never  nut  with  so  bad  a  people,  excepting  perhaps  those  ot 
Suakin.    In  transactions  among  themselves  the  Meyretab  regulate 
every  mutter  in  dispute  by  the  laws  of  the  strongest.    Nothing  is  safe 
when  once  out  of  the  osrniei^  hands,  for  if  he  happens  to  be  the  weaker 
party,  he  k  sore  of  lostog  bis  prope  r  ty .  The  Meh*s  authority  is  slighted 
by  the  wealthier  inhabitants ;  the  strength  of  whole  cowiections  couo- 
•    lerbalances  the  influeaee  of  the  chief.  Hence  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  family  feuds  very  frequently  occur,  and  the  more  so,  as  tlie  eflects 
of  drunkenriess  arc  dreadful  upon  these  people.    During  the  fortnight 
I  remained  at  Berber,  I  hv.ivd    jf  half  a  dozen  quarrels  occurring  in 
drinking  parties,  all  ol  u  lucli  tjni>hed  in  knife  or  sword  wounds.  No- 
bo<iy  goes  to  a  Rouza  hut  without  taking  his  sword  with  him  ;  and  the 
girls  are  often  the  first  sufferers  in  the  ullVay.    1  was  loid  of  a  distnnt 
relation  of  the  present  chief,  who  was  for  several  years  the  dread  o^  Ber- 
ber*  He  killed  many  people  with  his  own  hands  upon  the  slightest  pio* 
▼ecation,  and  his  strength  was  such,  that  nobody  damsd  to  meet  him  la 
the  open  field.   He  was  at  last  taken  bv  surprise  in  the  bouse  of  a  paW 
Me  woman,  and  slain  while  be  was  drunk.  He  once  stript  a  u  bole  car» 
van,  coming  from  Daraou,  and  appropriated  the  plunder  to  his  wotnen. 
Ija  such  a  country,  it  is  of  course  lorked  upon  as  very  imprudent  to 
walk  out  unarmed,  after  sunset  ;  exaiuples  often  happen  of  per>on<» 
more  particularly  traders,  being  stripped  or  robbed  at  ni^ht  in  the 
village  itself.    In  every  country  the  generui  topics  of  conversation 
furuitth  a  tolerable  criterion  of  the  state  of  society;  aud  that  ^hich 
passed  at  our  house  at  Ankheyre  gave  the  most  hateful  idea  of  the  cha* 
lapter  of  these  people.   The  house  was  generally  filled  with  young  roctt 
mhvr  took  a  pride  in  foafetting  the  perpetration  of  every  kM  cC  in* 

'  lamy. 
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ftiDv.  One  of  their  favourite  trices  is  to  bully  imexperience<i  strangers, 
by  tfiiticing  iliLTii  to  \\oint'n  w  ho  are  ihe  next  d;iy  nwnefl  9s  relaii<»jis  by 
some  Meyretal),  w  ho  vows  vengeance  for  ihe  <jjs>hoii()ur  t  ilnecJ  to  hib  fa- 
mily ;  the  aiiuir  is  then  settled  by  large  presents,  in  which  all  those  con- 
errned  have  a  share.  The  envoy  whom  Ibrahim  Pasha  sent  in  1812  lo 
the  king  of  Senmiar  was  made  to  tufler  frnm  a  plot  of  this  kind*  Upoa 
bis  retttm  from  Sennaar  to  Berber,  he  was  introduced  one  evening  to  a 
female,  at  whose  quarters  he  passed  the  night.  The  Mek  of  &rber 
Jiimself  ddroed  her  the  next  morning  as  bis  distant  relation.  **Thou 
hast  corropted  my  own  blood,"  said  he  to  the  envoy,  and  the  frightened 
Turk  paid  him  upwards  of  six  hundred  dollars,  besides  <;iv!nfi  tip  to  him 
the  best  articles  of  his  arms  and  baggage.  1  ha(i  repeated  invitations 
to  go  in  the  evening  to  Bouza  parlies,  but  constantly  refused.  Indeed 
a  stranger,  and  especially'  un  un^ruiccied  one,  as  I  was,  must  measure 
all  his  steps  with  caution,  and  cannot  be  too  prudent.' — pp.  221, 222. 

I'he  Berbers  live  chiefly  on  ilhourra  bread  and  milk  ;  dates  are 
imported  IVum  Mahass  ami  are  coiisequeiuly  accounted  a  luxury. 
Onions  and  kidney-beans  art  ifu  ir  chief  vegetables  ;  they  have 
no  iVuit  \\liatever.  Tlitii  caule,  which  aic  ul  a  sjood  kaiil,  are 
pastuicd  after  the  rains  in  the  IVisharein  uRninlaiiib  l)c  Iweeu  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea;  in  the  dry  season  lliey  are  ftil  wilh  the 
leaves  and  stalks  of  tlie  dhourra.  The  cov%s  huve  the  hump 
bcuveen  the  shoulders  common  to  those  of  Sennaar  and  Abys- 
sinia, llieir  camels  are  excellent,  add  Mr.  Burcihardt  says, 
*  that  their  dromedaries  surpass  all  thai  be  saw  in  the  Syrian  and 
Arabian  deserts.'  Their  asses  are  strong  and  handsome.  Their 
iiorses  are  of  the  ][KMigola  btetd,  which  are  represented  as  the 
finest  race  in  the  worhi.  In  the  spring  they  are  pastured  on 
green  barley ;  but  for  Ihe  rest  of  the  year  haVte  little  else  than 
the  stalks  and  leaves  of  the  ilhouTra* 

Part  of  the  caravan,  and  with  it  Mr.  Btirckhatdt,  left  Berber  on 
the  7th  April,  and  proceeded  towards  Shendy.  Thi^  soon  reached 
Ras  al  Wady,  the  principal  village  in  the  dooiitiions  of  another 
Meh  of  the  name  of  Hanoze*  This  sublinie  personage  detained  them 
horn  mormng  till  late  in  the  evening,  without  smiding  them  any 
fMtf  and  diey  could  not  venture  to  taste  their  own,  as  they  were 
now  oonsidered  as  his  guests.  The  Mek  himself  kept  out  of  sight, 
but  bb  son  came  to  the  cmvan  to  beg  some  presents.  The 
great  man  made  his  appearance,  however,  the  following  day,  quite 
naked^  with  the  exception  of  a  towel  round  Ins  loins,  and  attended 
Ijrjr  six  or  eight  slaves,  one  of  uhom  carried  his  water-flask,  another 
hia  sword,  and  a  third  his  sliield. '  Seeing  a  fine  ass,  he  ordered  his 
hopeful  son  to  mount  it;  and  notwlihstanding  the  resistance  of  its 
owneiy  the  animal  vias  trotted  off  to  the  Mek's  stable:  the  caravan 
was  then  permitted  to  depart. 

At  the  end  of  fotir  hours  travellingi  they  reached  the  river 
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Mognen,  (not  Mareh,  as  Bruce  calls  it,)  the  bed  of  %vhich  wa? 
nearly  dry;  but  ihc  banks,  being  covered  with  fresh  hrrbage  and 
tafuarisk  bushes,  atforded  a  delightful  prospect  after  the  passage 
of  a  long  and  dreary  drscrt.  Thrv  ?^oon  learlied  the  di'^trict  of 
Dauier,  tlic  cliaracler  of  wliusc  inhabitants  is  just  tlic  i<,  vci  -;eof 
that  of  tlu*  lUrbers.  The  tfnvii  of  Dhttrt  conlains  about  five 
huudr^i  houses,  all  neat  and  inn  tor  inly  bnilt  m  riLiular  .streets,  aod 
iititabited  by  a  tril>e  of  Arabs,  liii  Lii  t  ater  p:irt  of  \%lioin  are  Foken 
ur  relijjious  men.  IIkv  have  a  i >on till  called  £i  Fakjf  ^  kkiGitiTf 
^ihe  great  FaVy,)  who  is  tlieir  chiel  and  jndi^e, 

DaitUT  lias  artjnired  ron?^iden»ble  reputation  for  its  schook,  to 
which  yotniLi  men  are  sent  liom  Darfour,  Seiinaar,  Koidufan  ind 
other  parts  ol  Soudan,  to  study  ihr  hnv.  It  has  a  lartre  mosque  built 
on  arches  (it  hrrrk-work,  in  \\hich  prayers  are  regidarly  perfornieJ. 
TheFaky  ei  Kebirlt-aiis  the  life  of  a  hermit,  in  a  small  room  ahuut 
twelve  feet  j<(|uare,  where  lii.^  tood  is  daily  brouizhl  to  him  by  ho 
frictuls  and  disciples.  Ills  mnrjnnsjs  are  occupied  m  readin*:,  but 
alxnit  three  ni  the  nflcnioou  \iv,  laktN  lus  seat  on  a  »tOiie  bench, 
wheie  he  is  joiin  d  Ijy  the  rest  of  tlie  fraternitv.  Mr.  BurcUiardt 
w  ent  l<»  kibs  lii:,  hand,  and  found  inm  a  venerahle  old  man,  wv.ipped 
up  in  a  while  chiak.  '  The  atlairs  of  tiub  littl<^  liierarclui >late 
(he  says)  app<  ai  lo  be  conducted  with  great  prudence,  and  all  its 
neighbours  testify  umch  respect  for  tlie  Fakys.' — Such  are  die  gotni 
effects  produced  by  a  veucratioa  of  reli«^ious  iuatitutions^  tveii  of 
llie  very  worst  kind. 

As  there  was  no  dadv  lu  ii!  (  t  at  Damer,  and  no  iiict.il  Luirency 
leas  than  a  dollar,  oia  traveller  was  under  the  necessity  of  goins^ 
from  hotise  to  house,  with  son^e  slritigs  of  beads  to  sell  in  ex- 
change for  a  few  measures  of  dhourra.  This  gave  ium  aa  iqm^Ui 
into  the  manners  of  the  people. 

*  One  afternoon  while  crying  my  beads  for  sale,  I  was  accosted  by  a 
I'aky,  who  asked  me  if  I  couUI  read.  On  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he 
desired  me  to  iuilow  Inn)  to, a  place  where  he  said  I  mi^hl  cxpccL  to 
get  a  good  dinner,  ll«  tlien  fed  me  lo  a  liouie  where  I  fouml  a  great 
numb^of  people  collected  to  celebfEte  the  memory  of  some  i^UtM 
lately  deceased.  Seveml  ^akyi  were  reading  the  Koran  in  •  few  Iom 
of  voice.  A  great  Faky  afterwards  came  in,  wboae  arrival  was  the 
signal  for  reciting  the  Khoran  in  loud  songm  in  the  manner  customary 
in  the  east,  in  which  I  joined  them.  This  was  continued  for  abont 
half  an  hour,  until  dinner  was  brought  in,  whirfi  wn^  very  pie ntifttJ, 
as  a  cow  had  been  kiikd  upon  the  occasion.  Ahci  a  hearty  meal,  we 
n  <  (immenced  our  readnig.  One  of  the  Shiks  jHo^hiced  a  basket  luU 
of  while  pebbles,  over  which  several  prayers  were  read.  These  peb- 
bles were  destined  to  be  strewed  over  the  tomb  of  the  deceased  m  die 
manner  which  1  had  often  observed  upon  tombs  Ireshly  made.  Upon 

my  inqairiet  concerning  thil  coitoDf  which  1  confessed  to  have  never 

» — 
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bt'fore  seen  practised  in  any  Mohammeiiaii  country,  (lie  laky  an* 
fcwered  that  it  was  a  mere  roerituritut^  action,  that  thtre  was  no  abso 
Jute  necessity  for  it,  but  thai  it  \vu^  thou^iit  that  the  soul  of  thu 
tleccai>e<j,  when  hereafter  visiting  the  tomb,  might  be  ^lad  to  diid 
these  pebbles^  in  order  to  use  them  as  beads  in  addressing  its  prayers^ 
to  the  Cieator.  When  the  reading  was  over,  the  women  hcgaok  to  sing 
and  howl.  I  then  left  the  room,  and  on  taking  my  departure  my  kind 
liost  put  some  bones  of  roasted  meat  in  my  hand  to  serve  for  my  sup* 
j>er/- ^»  , 

The  caravan  remained  at  Darner  five  days,  and  setting  out  oi. 
the  ]5tli  of  April,  reached  Sfaendy  on  the  18t1i.  Next  to  Sennaar 
and  Cebb^  in  Darfonr^  Sbendy  b  the  latest  town  in  eastern  Sou^ 
4an ;  it  consists  of  several  quarters,  divided  from  each  other  by 
public  market  places^  and  contains  from  800  to  1 000  houses,  similar 
to  those  of  jBerber*  Those  of  the  chief  and  his  relatives  have  courlr 
^ards  twenty  feet  square,  inclosed  by  high  walk.  The  name  of 
the  Mek  is  Nimr,  or  the  Tiger,  He  holds  his  mekship  in  right  of 
1)18  mother^  w  ho  was  of  the  Sennaar  tribe,  which  explains  Bruce's 
account  of  his  having  found  a  woman  (Settiudf  our  lady)  on  the 
'throne.  Three  different  tribes  of  Arabs  inhabit  the  country  of 
Shenilyy  besides  that  to  which  the  Mek's  wife  belongs,  and  their  dis- 
sensions among  themselves  assbt  materially  in  the  preservation  of 
liis  authoritv. 

As  merchandize  pays  no  duty  at  Sbendy,  it  has  become  a  place 
of  flourishing  trade.  The  Mek  is  generally  satisfied  with  a  small  but 
wluntary  contribution  from  each  of  the  caravans.  M  r.  Burckhardt, 
liowcver,  was  obliged  to  part  with  his  gun,  to  which  this  chief  un- 
luckily took  a  fancy,  in  consideration  of  four  Spanisii  dollars.  He 
bad  already  about  twenty  rusty  firelocks,  and  he  made  serious  pro- ' 
posals  to  our  traveller  to  enter  into  his  service  as  a  gunsmith.  His 
court  consists  of  half  a  dozen  police  officers,  a  writer,  an  imam^  a 
treasurer,  and  a  body  guard  formed  chiefly  of  slaves* 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shendy  is  much  tlie  same  as 
that  of  the  Berbers :  debauchery  and  drunkenness  are  even  more 
common  here  than  among  the  latter;  but  the  pul)lic  women  do  iiQt 
infest  the  streets  as  at  Berber.  Tlic  dress,  habits  and  manners  are 
also  the  same,  aud  appear  to  prevail  as  fur  as  Darfour  on  the  one 
Land,  and  Sennaar  ou  the  other.  At  Shendy,  however,  there  were 
more  well  dressed  people  tlian  our  travellrr  hnd  rdjservedeh^ where* 
The  women  wore  golden  rini^s  at  their  noses  and  eary. 

At  Slit'Tidy  Mr.  Binckhardt  observed  a  ceremony  \\hich  marks 
most  strongly  llu^  inveteracy  of  orit^ntal  customs.  On  ilu  dcnth  of 
a  Djaaly  chief,  *  1  saw,*  says  he, '  the  female  relations  of  the  deceased 
Malkin^  through  all  the  principal  streets,  uttering  tln^  most  Inment- 
iibic  howliui^s.    llicir  bodies  were  half  iiukcd,  aud  the  lilUc  doih- 
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tag  thej  h'.nl  im  was  in  racs  ;  while  the  bead,  fuce  and  breasts,  b^kig 
ahnost  entirely  covert  vi  with  ashes,  they  had  altogether  a  most 
ghastly  appearance.'  :do  ^ajb  Herodoluji,  md  uiaiuat  in  the  Mune 
words* 

Shciidy  lias  a  weekly  market,  which  appear*^  to  be  v\tll  i^upplied 
wiih  a  gieat  variety  of  goods.  The  curriiicy  is  the  same  a>>  [\iAt 
oi  iiti  l>er,  dhourri  and  dammour.  The  nitithauts  sii  in  ibi  mar- 
ket-place iu  little  mud  shops  about  »ix  feet&ouuie,  covLTcd  wiih 
nials.  Among  the  articles  exposed  for  stale  Mr.  Burckhanft  euu- 
toierates  niitk,  brOUgbt  every  momiDg  by  the  Bedouin  girl:>  aud  ex- 
changed For  dhoUrri^  bkitcher^  meit  of  cows  aud  camels,  but  rarely 
of  sheep;  M  kinds  of  groceries  thd  spkei;  soap,  coral,  and  glass 
beads ;  lobaccO|  the  best  of  which  is  from  Seimaar ;  uatron  from 
Darfour,  and  sail  frdm  the  minai  of  tioycdda:  antimoay,  saodil 
wood,  gum  Arabic  and  varioult  ktiteb  of  4rugs.  Four  or  five  biintoi 
eamelsy  as  many  cows,  a  bundned  asses^  ai^  twen^  or  tlnlly  lioirsei 
Were  on  sale  on  the  gfeat  market^ys.  The  artizaiis  ^vIoId  be  no- 
\k/ed  at  Shandy  were  chiefly  bhcksniidia^  sslversaiilbsy  mamn,  pot- 
tieh  And  carpenters*  The  women  and  grown  up  chtldre^i  wd  mmy 
'of  the  meuy  were  generally  observed  with  a  dblaff  in  their  hMidi» 
•pinning  cotton  yam  Ibr  the  people  of  Berberi  who  are  graal 
weavers^ 

Shendy  is  also  the  principal  market  for  tlie  purchaae  of  shvci, 
\¥iih  the  e)teep\ion  of  a  few  Abyssinian  females  who  aite  disiri* 
bnte^  through  £gypt  Mi4  Arabia,  theifie  Unliappy  ck-eatuM  are 
ichiefly  kfegroes  from  die  ilif^rior  of  Africa^  tliene  bo%ever» 
anotlier  d(^riptioin  of  slaves  distinguished  by  tbte  nkme  of  Nnfeiba, 
'tb^  offspring  of  these  Abyssinian  women  and  their  mastcn,  by 
whom  tbey  kre  sent  to  Shendy.  The  rest  are  blacks  of  Sotidiby  the 
number  of  whoAi  sold  annually  at  ibis  phice  Mr.  Butc|^bardt  cd- 
cuhites  at  SflOO ;  of  these  he  reckons  2,5(KJ  for  Arabia,  '1,500  for 
Egypt^and  ICXX)  for  Dongola  and  the  Bt  doUiiis  of  the  mooolaina 
between  Shendy  and  the  H^dSea.  'Die  gfeater  propprtion  of 
slaves  brought  to  Shendy  are  below  the  agte  uf  fifteen,  maay  of 
them  are  children  of  four  or  live  years  old. 

Mir,  Burckh'ardt  conceives  that,  on  the  most  moderate  calcnlft- 
^on,  the  number  of  slaves  in  Egypt  may  be  estimated  at  40/)00; 
diat  {he  nomber  exported  towards  Arabia  and  Barbary  is  greatly 
*below  the  mimber  kept  by  Mussulmen  within  the  limits  of  Sondan: 
from  bis  own  observation  (he  adds)tli(Te  are  not  fewer  than  lG,000 
.along  tlie  borders  of  the  Nile  from  Berber  to  Sennaai,  and 120,000  m 

'  *  *Wh«tia  iiutn  ut  ati^  coiiditiun  dies,  all  the  feiu^le  part  of  that  family-  t^cuDrar 
tMr  beNtoani  9ttf  with  dirt;  and  leaving  tbe  body  mt  homc^  wmdt  thfovdi  iIm 
ttfwtt  of  tbe  dtv  V  i  n  naked  brauCi  Mid  girdles  IM  abovC  tbt  Mht,  hfddny  M»- 
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SttliMtfr;  an<l,'frofki^everf  aeconot  wliioh  he  couki  c^^llett,  the 
yifcpoHioifi  dms^  not  diminish  as  we  proceed  westward  into  the 
yojf^kfto  conntnes  of  Dar  Saley,  Boumou,  Bagerm6»  AfnoiDliid 
Huonssa.  He  concludes  therefore,  that  laudable  as  the  effolta  t>f 
EnglfMd  Itave  been  to  abolish  the  infiunoUH  trafiic  in  western  and 
MMith-westeni  Africa,  '  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  amalleAfc 
lM>pe  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Africa  itself;'  and  concurs  in  the 
opHiioo  which  we  have  more  than  once  expressed,  that  '  it  is  not 
mm  foreign  nations  that  the  blacks  can  hope  for  delivcraHce :  that 
this  great  work  must  be  effected  by  themselves and  that  this  can 
tmly  be  done  '  by  the  ediicatioQ  of  the  sons  of  Africa  in  their  own 
countrfy  and  by  their  own  countrymen.' 

As  a  visit  to  Mecca  at  the  time  of  the  pilgrimage,  in  order  10 
obtain  the  title  of  Uadji,  (the  most  powerful  reconitneiidatioii  and 
best  protection  in  any  future  journey  into  the  interior  of  Africa,) 
had  been  the  principal  motive  of  our  traveller*s  second  journey  into 
^ubia,  he  set  about  his  preparations  for  the  journey.  With 
this  view,  he  sold  his  little  stock  of  merchandize  at  Sliendy,  pur- 
chased a  slave-boy  for  sixteen  dollars,  a  camel  for  eleven,  and,  after 
laving  ill  a  stock  of  dhourra  meal,  butter,  and  damniotir,  found  he 
had  just  four  dollars  remaining ;  which  he  calculated  would  suf- 
lice  to  carry  him  to  Djiddtti  on  which  place  he  had  a  letter  of 
credit  from  Cairo. 

Thus  prepared  he  joined  the  caraVan  for  Suakiii,  by  ihc  route  of 
Taka;  among  them  was  a  party  of  black  traders  from  Wesieru 
Africa,  to  which,  as  a  poor  man,  he  attached  hinjself ;  not  only  in 
the  hope  of  deriving  information  but  also  assistance  fronj  ilieni,  if 
he  «liould  want  it.  The  principal  among  lliem  was  Hadji  Aly, 
a  slave-dealer,  from  Kordotau,  who  had  been  a  \*ie'dl  traveller,  «nd 
already  tlirice  performed  the  liadji. 

*  His  travels,  and  the  apparent  sanctity  of  his  conduct,  bad  procMred 
him  "real  reputation,  and  he  was  well  received  by  tlje  nieks  and  other 
chiefs,  to  whom  he  never  failed  to  bring  some  small  presents  fn »ni 
Djidda.  Ahhougb  almost  constantly  occupied  (w  hether  sitting  under  a 
temporary  i/hed  of  teats,  or  riding  upon  in  camel  on  the  march)  in 
Madrng  the  Koran,  yet  this  man  was  a  complete  bon  rivant,  whose  sole 
object  was  lentoal  enjoyment.  The  pm6u  on  bis  small  capital,  whkb 
were  continually  renewed  by  his  travelling,  were  spent  entirely  in  the 
gratiBcation  of  his  desires.  He  carried  with  him  a  favourite  Horgbo 
slave,  as  his  concubine;  she  had  lived  with  him  three  years,  and  had 
her  own  camel,  while  his  other  slaves  performed  the  whole  journt-y  on 
foot.  His  leathern  siicks  were  tilled  with  all  the  choice  proviMuns  which 
the  Shendy  market  could  aflbrd,  particularly  with  sugar  and  dates, 
und  his  dinners  were  the  best  in  the  caravan.  To  hear  him,  talk  of 
jijoraU  and  religion,  one  might  have  supposed  tbaS  be  knew  rice  only 
by  name;  ycH  Hadji  Aly,  who  had  spent  half  bis  life  in  dekotioB;  sold 
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liitt  year,  in  tbetlav^market  of  Medinab,  hit  own  coittiD»  frbom  he  bad 

recently  married  at  Mekka.  She  had  gone  thiilier  on  a  pilfrrimaf^ 
from  l><jrnou  by  the  uay  <il  Cairo,  when  A)y  uncxpeclcciiy  meeiiivg 
with  lier,  claimed  her  as  his  cuui>ii),  and  marned  ^t*r;  at  Medinati»  bc- 
inj;  ill  wunt  of  money,  lie  sold  her  to  some  Kgyplian  mercbaiit::^;  and  as 
the  poor  woman  was  unable  to  prove  her  Iree  origin,  sJie  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  her  fat«.  The  circumstance  was  well  known  in  the  can* 
van,  but  the  badji  nevenhelew  still  continued  to  enjoy  all  his  womel 
tnepuiation/^pp.  365, 365. 

Having  crossed  the  Atbara,  or  Astalionis,  their  route  fa][to  tie 
trouth-^ast;  and  the^y  soon  entered  the  country  of  die  BtAarye 
Arabsy  a  bold  and  handsome  race  :  the  men  go  constantly  armed, 
and  are  seldom  iree  from  quarrels  f  the  women  are  slender  and 
eleji;ant|  of  a  dark  brown  complexion,  with  beautiful  eyes  and  fine 
teeth.  But  the  moral  cliuractcr  of  both  sexes  is  very  bad;  tl  j 
M  '  treacherous,  cruel,  avaricious  and  revengeful,  and  are  re* 
fltrained  in  the  indulgence  of  their  passions  bj  no^laws  either  hiunaa 
or  divine.'  They  are  tiie  most  inhospitable  of  the  Bedoum  tribes, 
and  this  alone,  says  our  traveller,  proves  them  to  he  a  tnie  African 
race;  they  speak  no  Arabic.  At  Om  Daoud,  be  went  among 
the  huts  to  beg  a  little  water  or  milk,  when  his  appearance  esciteq 
arf  universal  i>nriek  among  the  vromen,  who  were  terrified  at  the 
sight  of  siurh  an  outcai»t  of  nature  as  they  consider  a  white  maa 
to  be.  Even  at  Slieudy,  oti  market  days,  the  country-people  were 
often  a^righted  by  his  tivning  short  upon  them,  and  generally  ex* 
olaimed,  *  God  preserve  us  from  llie  dtnil!* 

The  populous  and  fertile  district  of  Taka,  a  valley  among  the 
eastern  mouutains,  overflow  ed  in  the  rainy  season,  is  tioted  for  ita 
i\nc  breed  of  cattle  and  excellent  dhourrn.  It  is  inhabited  L  v  a  tribe 
of  the  Bi.slinrein,  who  have  their  bouza  huts,  and  their  public 
women.  Wives  make  nu  diHicuUy  in  receiving  strangers  into  their 
tents;  but,  says  Btut:khardt,  with  great  simplicity,  *  this  never  haiK 

1)cned  to  me:  for  whenever  I  presented  myself  before  a  tem;  the 
adies  greeted  mc  with  loud  screams,  and  waved  their  hands  for  me 
to  depart  instantly/  These  people  eat  the  blood  of  animals  coa^u- 
iated  over  the  iire,  and  the  liver  and  kidneys  raw;  but  the  milk  of 
the  camel  and  dfiourra  are  tlieir  principal  articles  of  food.  JLike  * 
4he  Hishareins  of  Atbara,  those  of  Taka  are  treacherous^  revengefuly 
and  addicted  to  theft. 

*  A  Uadendoa  seldom  scruples  to  kill  his  companion  on  the  road  im 
order  to  possess  himselt'  of  the  most  triflinq  article  of  value,  if  he  enter- 
tains a  hope  ot  doing  it  with  impunity;  hut  the  ret  iliatioii  of  blood  ex- 
ists in  full  force.  Among  the  i  la!!t  n_-:i,  who  draw  their  oriiziii  fn  »m 
-Aljyssinia.  n  horriliie  cu*il.»m  is  said  lo  atteiid  rhr  revenize  ct  ).|.»<^«f; 
when  ihe  slayer  has  been  seized  by  the  relative  *;  <it  d»e  deceased,  a  la- 
iiiily  ftuM  is  proclaimed,  at  which,  the  murtlerer  js  brought  into  thts 
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iBidst  of  tbem,  bound  upon  an  Anpireyp,  and  while  his  throat  w  slowly 
cut  with  a  razor,  the  blood  is  cauf^hl  in  h  bowl,  ami  handed  round 
amoni^t  the  guests^  every  one  of  whom  is  bound  to  drink  of  it  at  tbo 
iDo'iu  nt  ihe  victim  breathes  his  last/ — p.  39^. 

On  leaving  Taka  they  were  joined  by  a  number  of  black  pil- 
grims from  Bagerme  and  Jioraou  as  far  as  Timbucloo»  beggiug 
tbeir  waj  to  Mecca. 

*  The  equipments  of  all  these  pilgrims  are  exactly  a1ike»  and  consist 
of  a  Pew  up  tied  roand  the  waurt,  a  white  wooUen  bonnet,  a  leathern 
provision  sack,  carried  on  a  long  stick  over  the  shoulder,  a  leathern 
pouch  contafnini»  a  book  of  prayers,  or  a  copy  of  a  few  chapters  of  the 
Koran,  a  wooden  tablet,  one  foot  in  length,  by  six  inches  in  breadth, 
u|>un  which  they  write  charms,  or  prayers,  for  themselves  or  others  to 
learn  by  heart,  an  inkstand  formed  of  a  small  gourd,  a  buui  to  drink 
out  of,  or  to  collect  victuals  in  from  the  charitable,  a  small  earthen  pot 
Ibr  aMntiorH  and  a  long  string  of  beads  hanging  in  nany  turns  round 
ibe  neck.'*^p.  407. 

Vast  numbers  perish  on  thib  haig^tid  uiilienlihy  route;  they  arc 
looked  upon,  however,  as  martyrs,  and  their  falc  rather  encourages 
than  deters  oUiers  from  following  their  example.  One  of  the  prq- 
seot  company  was  blind  ;  he  had  come  from  the  west  of  Darfour, 

Sided  by  a  stick  in  the  hands  of  a  companion  who  led  the  way. 
r.  Burckhardt  subsequently  saw  this  man  begging  in  the  mosque  . 
at  Mecca,  and  again  at  Medina  grovelling  on  the  threshold  of 
the  temple,  and  exclaiming,  as  be  asked  for  cbarit^,  'I  am  blind, 
biit  the  Jight  of  the  word  of  God  and  the  love  of  his  prophet  illti- 
mine  my  soul,  and  have  been  my  guide  from  Soudan  to  this  tomb!* 
We  have  already  extended  our  account  of  this  interesting  volume 
to  too  great  a  length  to  allow  us  to  dwell  on  the  journey  across  the 
mountains  to  the  port  of  Suakin,  on  the  Red  Sea ;  where  our 
traveller  was  likely  to  fare  worse  than  he  had  hitherto  done,  had 
be  not  fortunately  been  possessed,  as  we  before  observed,  of  a  fir- 
maun  from  Mabomnied  Ali,  which  procured  bim  a  passage  to 
Djidda ; — and  bere  we  must  lake  our  leave  of  him  till  the  appear- 
ance of  another  vohime,  which  we  presume  will  contain  ^e  ac- 
count of  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  to  Medina. 

We  cannot,  however,  close  this  Article,  long  as  it  is,  without  re* 
verting  to  a  subject  which  has  more  than  once  occupied  our  atten* 
tion — ^tlie  coarse  and  termination  of  the  Niger,  one  of  the  principal 
olnects  of  our  lamented  traveller's  iatendcNd  researches  in  Soudan* 
in  our  review  of  Park's  second  ioumey,  (No.  XXV.  p.  193. 137* 
140.)  we  were  induced  to  try  the  validity  of  the  hypothesis  (first  thrown 
out  by  Maxwell)  which  gave  to  the  Niger  a  southern  conrse,  and  a 
lermiuutiou  in  tlie  Zaire  or  Congo ;  and  we  entered  on  the  question 
cbiefiy  because  Park  bad  warmly  adopted  that  hypothesis,  previously 
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to  his  leaving  Bi^land,  and  in  the  truth  of  whkh  he  afterward*  b^ 

came  more  strongly  confirmed  the  farther  he  proceeded  down  the 
stream.  We  felt  that  the  opinion  of  the  man  who  had  tir8t>  in  mo- 
dern thiiesi  ascertained  its  eastern  course,  was  not  to  be  rejected  oii 
slight  grounds;  and  we  arc  willing  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we 
succeeded,  at  least,  in  shewing  that  the  argument*;  against  llie  possi- 
bility of  the  truth  nf  the  hvfiothesis  were  not  well  founded  ;  leav- 
ing to  others  the  cliuite  oi  probal)iliiie.s  between  the  Conijo  and  the 
swuuips  of  Wangara.  Tlie  unlorlutiate  expedition  ot  Captaiu  • 
Tuckey  made  \u\  alteration  ni  l!ic  slate  of  the  question,  excepting 
that  the  information  procured  on  thnt  voyage  went  )ttr  lo  establish 
ihe  fact  of  the  Zaire  having  its  urigin  to  ihe  uuiihward  o£  ib« 
'  equator. 

Jiut  Mr.  I^urckhafdt  has  revived  a  qiu  stjon  of  older  tliie  than 
cither  of  the  above- nuMitroned  ^peculatiulls,  by  the  assurance^  ^^fllc  }| 
he  received — and  which  every  Arab  merchant  and  black  pilgrim 
has  repeated  in  every  quarter  of  norlliern  and  wc  sum  Africa, — • 
tliat  the  Niger  of  Soudan  and  the  Nile  of  Kgypt  are  one  and  the 
same  river.  Thisgeneral  i(  iiinuu)  to  a  physical  fact  can  he  shaken 
only  by  direct  pr»>or  to  the  ronirarv,  or  by  demon^trati<m  of  its 
physical  iujpossibility.  'lliat  it  had  been  so  shaken  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Major  Kennel!  we  tiever  ccmceived  u  ti*>iil)t,  until  the  pe- 
rusal of  Mr.  Burckhardl's  n  ni  allve  induced  us  to  look  more  rio^ely 
into  the  statements  of  liiuee,  on  which  the  impossibility  of  iden- 
tity was  chiefly  grounded;  uhtn  we  pereeived  tlieni  to  be  m> 
vague  and  incon^i>itnl,  that  we  dtteruimeil  to  try  tbe  questioo 
,  on  its  own  nieiiis. 

It  iL  be  true  that  the  Niger  actual fy  unites  with  the  Nile,  it  can 
only  do  so  through  the  (  Ikumk  1  of  die  Uahr  el  Abiad  orW  hile  river, 
wiiich  joins  the  fiahr  el  Azrek  near  Hulfain,  about  liie  Ifiih  paraiitl 
of  northern  latitude,  on  the  extensive  plain  of  Senuaar ;  and  tbe 
concurrent  testimony  of  all  travellers  goes  to  this  point.  *  All  the 
ikirnuans  aird  Haassans  (says  Hornemann)  that  I  questioned  about 
the  distant  regions  of  thismer,  (the  Niger)  agreed  intelliiYg  me  that 
it  ran  throu«^h  the  land  of  the  Heathena  by  Seniiaar:  others  afhrmed 
that  it  passes  through  Dai^or  in  its  course  eastward  and  tiows  to 
Cairo,  being  one  stream  with  tlie  Egyptian  Nile.'  He  was  further 
Hiformed  by  a  native  of  Egypt  who  had  seveial  times  travelled  to 
D^rfour  and  to  llie  southward  of  it,  to  collect  slaves,  *  that  tbe 
CDmimi1)>catioii  of  the  Niger  with  the  Nile  was  nol  to  he  doubted ; 
but  that  tliis  communication!  before  the  rainy  season,  was  very  little 
m  those  parte,  the  Niger  being  at  tbe  dry  period  repoiimf,  or«  nms 
fiuem/  and  that  the  river  called  Bahr  el  Abiad  b  this  nver,'  |the 
\  Niger).  Iti  the  suite  of  the  Morocco  princes  taken  on  board  tbe 
Tagus  frigate  at  Alexandria;  w^s  a  hadji  who  bad  frequently  visited 
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TimllDCtdO.  ThiiTtiian  assured  Captain  Dundas,  that  there  was  but 
one  opinion  in  that  city,  of  the  identity  of  the  Niger  and  the  Nile; 
that  the  former  diacliarged  Itaetf  into  the  Bahr  Sondan,  and  the  kit* 
tcr  bad  its  rise  otit  of  dint  aea  :--4>ut  it  is  needless  to  multiply  coiw 
ctitring  testimonies.  If  we  examine  the  character  of  the  Abiad, 
we  shall  find  it  to  be  that  of  a  river  which  Has  traversed  a  long 
course  of  level  Gountry,  rather  than  a  collected  body  of  momitaia* 
streams.  Bruce  says  that  where  it  joins  the  Azrek  at  Wed  Hojila,  it 
is  *  larger  than  the  Nile/ — 'deep  in  alt  its  course/ — twice  as 
broad  as  the  Nile,  and  can  scarcely  be  seen  to  flow;' — thai  it 
runs  demi  and  with  little  inclination/  and  *  preserves  its  stream 
always  undiminiithed/  Bnice  saw*  it  at  the  height  of  the  rainy 
aeason,  and  yet  it  ran  'dead* — in  fact,  the  whole  descr^tion  which 
he  gives  of  thhi  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  points  it  out  as  an 
imasflMe  canal  or  draittf  quietly  carrying  off  the  collected  waters 
of  some  great  lake  or  inland  sea— such  as  the  lakes  of  Ghana  and 
Waiuara  are  described  to  be,  or  that  sea  of  Soudan  of  which  all 
the  Arab  travellers  speak. 

Two  objections,  however,  have^been  stated  to  this  termination  of 
the  Niger,  and  such  as  would  be  insuperabfe  if  implicit  confidence 
could  every  where  be  placed  in  the  accuracy  of  Bruce.'  The  first 
is»  the  great  elevation  of  the  plain  ofSennaar,  which  would  require 
the  bed  of  the  Abiad,  and  consequently  tliat  of  the  Niger,  lo 
be  at  least  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ^t  a,  an  elevation 
greater,  probably,  than  even  the  source  of  the  Niger ; — tlie  second 
is  the  of  correspondence  in  the  periodical  inundations  of  the 
hih  of  Egypt  and  the  Nile  of  8oudan. 

Now,  although  Mr.  Bruce  seems  to  have  kept  a  weather  journal 
in  Abyssinia,  we  find  only  two  observations  fur  elevation  made  by 
the  barometer,  one  of  which  is  unintelligible,*  at  least  ti>  us,  and  the 
other  not  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  notice.  I'his  latter  one  was  taken 
at  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  is  tlms  stated  :  *  I  had  procured,*  he 
says, '  from  the  £nglish  ships  while  at  Jidda,  some  quicksilver,  per- 
fectly pure,  and  heavier  than  tlie  common  sort ;  warmmg  therefore 
the  tube  gently  at  the  fire,  I  filled  it  with  this  quicksilver,  and,  to 
my  great  surprise,  found  that  it  stood  at  the  height  of  twenty-two 
English  inches :  suspecting  that  some  air  might huve  insinuated  itself 
into  the  tube,  I  laid  it  by  in  a  warm  part  of  the  tent,  covered,  till 
morning,  and  returning  to  bed,  slept  there  profoundly  till  six,  when, 
natiatied  the  whole  was  in  perfect  order,  i  found  it  to  stand  at 

*  By  tiiQ  mean  of  fortj^ue  obcenrations  taktrii  nt  Mussuah,  oti  ttit>  Kcd  Sea,  tlie 
Iwtgta  of  the  bampter  i»  aaid  to  be  S5^  6'  f^,.  uxl  at  Df»D»  f  1«  1'  thediffemice 

of  which,  ho  sa^s,  gives  a  difference  of  elevation  of  the  two  |)liu:c?  i-quni  tn  'lf>Oi  feet. 
V^hut  Mirt  ofbtirotiH  tcr  he  could  havr  u«cd  to  indicatr  6'  y"  un  aJevel  with  Jhe  lea, 
id  noi  explained,  nor  do  we  pretmd  tu  uuuarataud. —       v.  p.  440.  Third  ediiiun. 

twenty* 


twcatjF-two  Englisk  mchetyttnd  thtnce  I  kilmradllmtyal«faeMiitit 
of  the  1  was  then  mora  tbin  two  nuitts  abofe  the  level  of  the 
M.'*  I'bis  iifeience  would  do!  have  heee  authoriandy  eves  hai 
Im  inttniineDt  been  as  perfect  as  it  was  evidently  otherwise:  iei 
iMknittii^  that  the  nercury  stood  at  Messiah  on  the  Bed  8ea^  si 
thirty  inehes^  (instead  of  twenty-live,)  and.  dbregarding  the  ooi^ 
lections  for  cfifiereace  of  teinperatiirey  3(c«  (which  be  had  no 
swans  of  knowing,)  the  descent  oif  the  mercuiy  to  tweaiy*Cwo  indMs 
would  give  an  citation  of  barely  8000  feet,  instead  of  mere  than 
'  10^560 feet,  fiut  the  proof  of  his  ioaccnracy  will  be  obvious  wlien 
it  is  considersd  tiiat  by  his  account,  the  mountain  of  Goesh  awst  he 
16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  we  afe  told  tbaltflNW 
never  falls  in  any  part  of  Abyssinia. 

Yet  til  is  loose  eetiomte  of  t!ic  elevation  of  the  springe  of  the 
l^ileis  the  only  groundwork  for  deducing  that  of  Sennanr;  for  htft 
he  took  no  observation  whatever,  but  states  loosely  that  the  pJain  of 
Sennaar  '  is  more  than  a  mile  lower  than  the  high  country  of 
Abyssinia* — that  ifi,  about  6,^00  feet  above  tbe4evel  of  (be  Midb 
We  shall  tin<i,  liowever,  by  examining  another  p«^t  of  hb  work, 
that  such  an  elevation  is  altogether  inconeistent  with  a  former 
statement.  Jn  noticing  the  etmtige  assertion  of  the  Je^ultl,thai 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  are  inconRiilerable  eminences  to  the  aMn»» 
tain  Ouza,  he  says,  '  thou«!;h  really  the  base  of  Lamahnon,  it 
is  not  Q  qnarterof  n  milehigb/t  If  he  means  above  the  tea,  being 
to  the  southward  of  SeiniRar,  or  higher  up  the  river,  aiid  on  Rftote 
ebvntcri  ground,  the  latter  plain  must  of  course  be  lower  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  or  I:3'i0  feet;  a  height  which  agrees  Uetter  with 
the  '  easy  decent'  the  Nile  has  from  hence  to  the  sea,  than  his  ele- 
vation of  more  tlian  5£00  feet;  but  on  this  point  we  mean  not  la 
insist  further,  as  we  may  have  misunderstood  Bruce. 

.  Every  account  givm  by  iiiodt  rn  travellers  through  Nubia  asrrees 
Willi  the  *  eiisy  ascent  of  ihe  X  wlley  of  the  Nile.*  In  the  whole  dis* 
tance  of  one  ilioiisninl  milt  s,  from  iho  Ahiad  to  the  Mediterranean, 
there  are  but  two  calnrarts,  wliidi  are  not  but  mere  r<rptds, 

occasioned  by  r«)niractions  of  ilie  bed  of  the  river  by  rocks,  neither 
of  which  present  an  intc^rrnption  to  navigation.  Lord  Relmore  na- 
vigated the  Nile  against  the  stream  ^vjllK)ut  any  difticuUy  to  the 
second  cataract,  as  did  Captains  Irby  and  Manjjles  ;  and  Bruce 
says  he  sailed  ajj^ain-^t  the  stri^iiin  ni  ihe  rale  of  a^fii  mi/es  an  hour. 
Wr.  Burtkhardt,  in  crnssins»  ihu  mountain*^  from  Shendv,  tiiioti^h 
Taka,  to  the  shore  of  the  I?ed  Sen,  evulentlv  found  the  <ie- 
scent  to  that  sea  little  more  lhan  lite  n'^rent  from  the  Nile. 
current  of  llu;  Nile  is  at  no  time  so  rapid  as  that  of  the  Gan  ji  s:  in 

•  Vol.  f ,  (».  31 1.  1  V©l»  if.  p.  57 1. 
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ihc  dry  season  it  is  muob  len  so;  yet  wc  have  the  testimony  of 
Jdajor  RenneH,  (and  better  we  could  not  desire,)  given  too  on  nctiiat 
experiment^  thit  the  slope  of  the  bed  of  the  GaugC8  is  only  yeirf 
muha  in  a  mile,- and  tbat  'of  the  iaiid,  in  a  straight  line  ;dong  itft 
wiiwlirig  bMki,  nine  inches  in  a  mile.  I'hc  slope  of  the  lieilot  ttic 
Amazons  is  stated  by  CoiiHanune  to  be  likewise  four  inches,  and 
tkmt  of  the  plain  througii  which  it  flows  six  inches  and  threc^quar*  - 
ten*  ^rhe  Nile  is  less  toituous  than  either  of  tlicse  rivers,  and  the 
•lope  of  the  continued  plane  or  valley  through  w  hich  it  flow  s  may, 
peiiiaps,  be  taken  at  six  inches,  which  would  give  to  that  part  uf  the 
pinm  of  Scnnaar  where  the  Abiad  joins  the  Azrek,  an  elevation  of 
M)0  foet,  instead  of  more  than  5000;  yet  it  is  on  tho  latter  snppo- 
Mtinn,  and  on  that  alone,  that  the  junction  of  the  Niger  with  the 
Nile  has  been  declared  impossible.  We  are  persnaded,  howevir^ 
that  it  wnidd  not  he  impossible,  w  t  ro  wcto  give  to  the  Nile  the  tidl 
slope  of  llic  (ianges,  und  to  consiflM  elcvntion  of  die  point  of 
confluence  of  the  two  river^  (Abiad  and  A/.rek)ubnvf  the  Mtditer- 
ranecin  to  be  7 '>0  or  even  800  feet;  and  we  arrive  at  tins  couciusion 
on  the  following  grounds. 

'^I'he  cour«K^  of  the  Niger  for  llii  first  I'OOO  British  miles  is  with  in 
two  d(  L:r<'t  s  un  cillii  r  sicie  ot  (.Iil  l.'nii  |):iraUel  of  lulHudt',  e]iiiiii<^^ 
as  it  is  supposeii,  at  the  c:istcMi  cxliLtiuM,  cit  ^^  aiiLi;ii;i  m  aUout  liie 
14th  parallel.  HuL  the  hypoiliesiH  dn,  s  not  a(hnitof  Us  ccasini;  hy 
the  sea  of  Wnn.;ara;  and  if  it  proceeds,  it  wmi  necessarily  derlnie 
and  pn-^s  to  tlu  s<uuinvard  of  Darfour,  as  far  probably  as  thr  iali- 
tud(  U)°  N.,  where  it  may  join  the  Abi;<d.  Supposing  ihiR  to  l)c  the 
case,  the  length  of  its  course  from  \V  aiiL^ara  to  the  continence  of 
the  Abiad  atid  the  Azrek  would  be  about  I'oOO  English  miles.  If 
tlien  we  allow  tlie  full  iurlination  of  the  Ganges  (r^inc  mr  hcs  in  the 
mile)  for  the  first  miles,  and  that  of  the  Ama/ oiis  ior  the  latter 
lOOO  miles,  (being  in  all  probability  a  sut  cesMon  of  seas  or  lakes^ 
Itll  it  joins  the  rAv//'/- running  canal  of  the  Abiad,)  and  S(K)  feet,  as 
above  menlioned,  for  die  whole  inclination  Iruui  the  Abiad  to  the 
aea^we  shall  havc2B(K)  feet  as  the  elf  v  inon  which  would  be  required 
for  the  source  of  the  Niger,  u*  (  any  ii  through  Soudan  and  Kgypt 
into  the  Medilei  rauean,  with  a  currt  nl  <  (jiiiil  to  that  of  the  (iauiies 
or  the  Amazons — ^nn  elt  vation  which  will  pt  i  liaps  imt  be  deenunitoo 
great  for  ihv  ri  al  trnlh,  when  it  isconsidertd  ih.ii  tiie  same  elevated 
region  frotn  which  it  issues  gives  rise  to  two  other  greal  iivers,  th« 
Senegal  and  ihc  Gambia.  But  as  wc  nuiv  contidcntiv  asseit  that 
neither  the  current  of  the  Niger  nor  of  the  Nile  is  of  equal  strength 
'  with  liiat  of  the  Ganges  or  the  Amazons,  evi  u  tiiis  elevation  would 
BOt  be  reqnired  to  carry  the  waters  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  other  objection  to  the  identity  of  the  Niger  nnd  the  Nile  is 
gfuuiukd  on  the  incongruity  of  dicii  perioilicnl  niuu^'atioiis;  that  is 
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tosajr,  on  the  rise  »nd  fail  of  the  former  river  not  carmpowKkif 

^ilh  those  of  the  latter.  The  coutrary,  however,  we  appreheim 
to.be  the  fact.  Tlie  sea  of  Soudan,  or,  if  the  expression  be  more 
correct,  the  lakes  and  swamps  of  Waiigara,  are  stated  to  he  full 
atid  overf1()v\  iiii;  about  tlie  middle  of  August.  Supposing  the  oul- 
Itt  to  How  mto  the  x\biad,  at  the  rate  of  two  nuLs  an  hour,  the 
watt  rs  NNouId  reach  the  Azrek  in  three  weeks — at  lltr«H^  mih  *^  -in 
hour,  in  a  f(>rtnight;  in  rillur  case  early  in  Seph mln-r,  Now 
though  the  Nih^  is  sonu  uuns  at  its  height  about  iIk-  end  of  Au- 
gust, it  frcqticnlly  contuuies  to  rise  to  ilie  ndddle  of  Seplembti  aiui 
to  lall  Lul  liulc.  witli  occasional  risin<j[s,  during  the  whale  mouth 
of  October;  circumstances  which  could  hardly  happen  if  its  sup- 
ply was  derived  solely  from  the  mountain-streams  of  Abjf'tsiiittt 
mid  those  of  the  B«hr«e1*Abtad|  if  the  Itmer  bad  no  other  soiurces 
than  those  m  the  Jebel-Kumri  or  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  A 
nionntain-torrent  is  soon  eabaiisted,  and  teases  almost  with  the  dia- 
coutiimance  of  the  periodical  rains ;  and  if  the  Nile  had  no  other 
supply  its  h\\  would  be  sadden,  which  ia  contrary  to  the  /act. 
'Alt  the  waters  in  Ab}*9sfnia/  says  Bruce,  '  collected  .Into  the 
Nile  would  not'  be  sufficient  to  pass  its  scanty  stream  through  the 
iNirning  deserts  of  Nubia,  without  the  Abiad  x^'hicli  joins  it  at 
Halfaia;'  and  in  another  place  he  says,  '  the  Nile  would  be  dry 
for  eight  months  in  the  year  but  for  the  Abiad:* — and,  we  may 
add,  the  Abiad  would  not  greatly  assist  in  prolonging  the  doodaig 
of  the  Nile,  after  the  cessation  of  the  rains,  if  it  had  no  other  supply 
than  thoise  derived  from  the  mountain-streams  of  the  Jebel-Kuniri, 
We  ventured  to  assert  in  u  fornu  r  Number,  (WXVl.  p.  348.) 
that  all  Inkes  or  inland  seas,  haviui:  no  outlets,  must,  from  the 
very  nature  of  things,  be  salt ;  ^ve  quoted  several  well-known  in- 
stances in  proof  of  tliis:  hence  we  concluded  that,  as  those  of 
Wangara,  according  to  Arabian  autlionlies,  were  fresh,  they  must 
mcessarily  have  then  outlets.  \\  e  have  since  received  an  account 
of  two  lar^e  seas,  or  sheets  of  v^atcr,  U  nig  discovered  in  the  inte- 
rior of  New  Holland,  supplied  chielly  by  two  rivers  of  very  con- 
siderable size,  whose  sources  are  on  the  western  side  of  the  Pluc 
Mountains.  The  first,  which  is  to  the  southwest  of  Port  Jack- 
son, was  ascertained  to  have  no  outlet;  but  of  the  second,  the  ex- 
ploring party  could  not  discern  the  boundary.  We  know  not  whedier 
Lieutenant  Oaley  forgot  (like  Sir  Aleiander  Mackenzie)  to  dip 
his  6uger  mto  the  water  to  taste  it;  but  be  has  at  least  suppfied 
unequivocal  testimony  that  the  waters  of  the  first  were  Mi/lr,  as  uH 
the  plants,  collected  on  the  shores  and  islands  and  swampy  phlc^ 
of  thb  lake  or  morass,  prove  to  be  saline  plants,  end  of  die  same 
species  as  those  which  grow  on  the  set-shore  of  that  counHyt*^ 
Oo  this  ground  we  may  safely  pronounce  it  an  inland  hike,  withtyd| 
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•i^y  outlet.  Were  ihis  the  case  vvith  regard  to  Wangara,  the  waters 
Mould  be,  from  the  nature  of  tlie  soil  iluough  nljich  the  Niger  and 
otlier  rivers  flow,  reiuarkably  salt,  from  the  successive  evaporation 
of  the  wuier  and  the  consequiMit  accunmlntion  of  j^aline  particlet  for 
tbousaiuis  of  }eaj5,  perhupb  from  the  crentio!!  of  tlie  world  ;  uhere- 
as,  b)  having  mm  outlet,  these  particles,  buiiig  dissolved  bv  the  an- 
iMjal  inuiidatioiii),  are  cui  i  itd  ut],  and  the  rctnainiug  waters  ibus 
pre^^erve  their  frcUiuess.. 

We  give  no  credit  whatever  to  the  report  received  hy  Mr.  Jack- 
fOQ,  ofa  penion  liavinj^  performed  a  vovage  hy  water  from  Timbiic-  ' 
loo  to  Caifo«  Laf]|e  seas  in  tbe  rainy  teafon,  and  dnttnaof  lakes  in 
ibe  dry,  lire  bOI  inviting  navigatimis  Co  native  Afrieant,  whnae  txade 
and  tnivab  ^re  almost. univenallv  conducted  by  caiavm  wbicib 
Biirckliardi  assures  us  is  .not  only  more  suited  to  tbe  tiste  of  tl». 
people,  but  cheaper.  To  expose  thenMelves  to  tbe  risk  of  perishing 
by  f^fBvitt  of  being  devoured  by  crocodiles,  or  plundered  by  ibe 
lopg  saccmon  of  petty  chiefs  on  the  bordm  df  rivtrs,  arecrifs 
more  terrible  than  any   hich  tbey  meet  with  in  croasiag  tbe  largast 
dcscrla.   £ven  on  the  Nile,  from  Seimaar  to, die  second  caUract,. 
there  ts  no  floating  craft,  aiid  the  on^.  mode  01  passing  the  rivet  ia. 
by  a  rude  raft  of  the  stems  of  die  palm«tree  or  an  inflated  sbiatp* 
skin. 

Wt  leave  our  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusion  as  to  th^^Tali* 
dity  of  the  general  testimony  which  we  have  stated  to  prevail  in 
favour  of  the  identity  of  the  Nile  of  Soudan  and  th^  Nile  of 
Egypt :  for  ourselves,  though  w  e  are  by  im)  means  wedded  to  any' 
particular  theor)', — we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  tins  tes- 
timony }>a<i  not  }  et  been  contradicted  by  any  direct  proof  or  kuowa 
physical  impussibiiity.  ,  «  . 


Art.  IX. —  Le  Ruj/aume  de  JVestphafie — Jirome  Jhionapa; le — 
5a  Cotw — ses  hmorii — et  m  Mi  metres.  Par  un  Tonoiii  ocu- 
lain?.    Paris.  1820. 

T^HE  shortest  lived  uf  kingdoms  was  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
^  antl  yet  it  hved  longer  than  it  deserved.  It  was  created  in  the 
wantonness  of  Buonaparte's  audacity,  and  it  was  swept  away  in 
the  wliirlwliul  of  European  vengeance.  Durins:  ibp  shock  of  clc- 
meiiiii  the  existence  of  this  little  xtate  was  alnio^t  miknown,  uiidiu 
the  great  day  of  retribnlion  its  fate  was  liatdly  remarked  :  but  as, 
after  the  &loim)  hgliL  in  which  navies  have  contended,  the  people 
of  the  neiglibouring  shores  pick  up  with  some  degree  of  interest 
the  empty  boat  which  recalls  the  remembrauce  of  the  magnificcut 
vessel  to  which  she  once  belonged — so  we  may  be  permitted  to. 
glean,  for  the  amusement  of  oiir.  readers,  a  few  fragments  of  the 
vpL.  xxtl.  KO.  SLIT.  It  II  nreck 
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wreck  of  that  miserabie  skiii|  aickiiai&ed.  ibe  kiii|pk>m  of  VVcA* 
pbalia. 

The  kingdom  oi  \\  tslplialia  was  cieatt  il  by  the  treaty  of  Til:>U, 
in  October  ISO?.  It  was  composoH  of  (Ik  Prus^iaii  provinces  of 
Kichfeld,  Hoheiistein,  Hartz,  Haiber^l;^elt,  Magdebourg,  iiiul 
several  olliur.s,  and  ot  ilic  domirnons  of  ilie  elector  of  Hesse,  t<h 
getlierwith  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  and  the  counties  of  Schaum- 
bergand  Osnabnicli,  ;iiid,  at  a  subsequent  period  aini  for  a  *liart 
time,  the  i  lccloiale  uf  llaiiaver. 

Over  ilns  new  stale,  composed  of  couuii  its  wliltli  had  no  sym- 
fiatby  or  connection  of  feelins,  except  only  what  were  caused  b) 
a  community  of  the  German  Tan^uu^ei  was  placed  a  Coraicaokiai, 
and  a  court  and  administraton  selected  from  the  dreg!»  of  Paris, 
and  who  could  speak  nothing  but  French. 

The  first  care  of  the  provident  and  illustrious  crcntor  of  this 
kingdom.  Napoleon  the  Great,  was  to  appoint  a  couocit  of  lo- 
goncy  to  govern  tiH  the  arrival  of  fab  brother  JeronOi  wftoai  he 
and  in  bis' wbdbm  designated  for  its  sovereign,  and  wboiindlBMed, 
efcn  by  those  who  braise  the  rest  of  the  fmiijp  to  be  one  of  the 
noslroipudent,  profligate  and  incapable  coxcombs,  whMherbi  aeft 
or  knd,  (for  he  had  etUbited  himself  on  both  elements^  that  had 
ever  excited  the  contempt  of  mankind  while  be  served  lo  an  inferior 
sphere,  or  their  wonder  and  disgust  when  he  was  dragged  by  his 
biptber's  buoyancy  into  higher  and  more  critical  eiamimtioii* 

The  regency  was  composed  of  persons  whose  names  are  still  to 
be  found  in  the  dramatis  |)€rsooae  of  the  farce  which  the  Sietir 
De  Gaze  has  been  lately  pla;^hig  in  the  character  of  the  King  of 
France-^-CouTt/  Beugnpt,  a  ci-devant  steward  or  seneschal  of  a 
manor  in  Champagne;  Simeon,  an  old  lawyer  of  Aii;  M.  JoUi- 
vct,  a  political  quack,  who  has  been  an  obscure  member  of  all 
the  National  Assemblies  and  Conventions  of  the  revolution,  anc^ 
wbo  considers  himse!f  as  a  great  man,  because,  by  his  absolute 
incapacity  and  nullity,  he  had  escaped  being  exiled  or  guillotined, 
tlic  alteruative  fate  of  every  man  of  respectability,  talents,  or  rank; 
and  General  La  Grar^e,  a  rtvolniKjnniy  parvenu,  '  as  brave'  (his 
countrymen  say)  *  but  as  ij^niorant  as  Ins  own  ^word/ — and  to  this 
steward,  attorney,  mumiti  bank  and  curpoial,  the  desiiiiies  of  the 
new  realm  weie  appropriakly  committed. 

These  regents  were  uo  sdoner  installed  than  they  found  ^> 
lliey  had  uoL  une  only,  but  twenty  vtcerous  over  then),  in  ihe  cha- 
racter of  commissaries  of  Sapoleon  the  Greatj  who  e.\ercist\l 
all  the  power  and  seized  all  the  revenues,  in  the  name  and  ior 
the  use  ol  their  mastci  ,  and  who  left  to  the  illuMriouH  tprar- 
teUo  only  tlie  pleasing  employments  of  explaminsr  to  IheGeruiiuis, 
tlirou^  an  iulerprctci,  iht^  decroeji  of  cootributiou^  conscription. 
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mtd  eonfitearion;'  wmdi  \he  eonfidentinl  conliiiistenes  nad  |Mrra* 
oQs^jr  begun  to  execnle  in  thfi  name  of  Napoltoa  ^  Gmt.  The 
tioor  people/ though  they  kotn  nothing  of'  the  Freneh  language, 
began  totmve  a  very  Kvely  sense  of  the  btessmgs  of  French  firater^ 
nity,  and  they  looked  wUli  no  aniall  pnsiefy  to  tbearri^of  theif 
kiugf  in  the  unity  of  \i  ho8e  poweriand  in  the  sanctity  of  whose  name* 
they  hoped  to  find  some  alleviation  of  their  miseries  and  disgrade 
utider  the  Bengnota,  Simeons,  and  JoHivets, 

A  raven  Mas  dispatched  from  the  royal  ark  at  Paris  to  viet^ 
this  lund  of  promise  and  to  report  whether  the  waters  had  subsi- 
(ti  (1,  and  whellier  it  was  dry  enough  for  the  imperial  foot  of  the 
Moat  Serene  Prince.  Iliis  worthy  messenger  found  that,  provided 
^liases,  carpets,  sofas,  commodes,  actresses,  and  pofice'  spies 
were  sent  from  Paris  in  suflkient  otiitibers,  the  new  realm  might 
be  made  habitable  as  an  occasional  residence ;  atid  accordingly^ 
these  preliminaries  being  settled,  with  all  the  accuracy  of  a  Magna 
Charta  for  Westphalia,  His  Majesty  King  Jerome,  about  the  end 
of  Df  cenilx T  1 807,  entert^d  in  a  triumph,  which  Mr.  Burke  would 
have  calird  an  ovation,  his  good  city  of  Cassel — the  astounded 
capital  of  his  lietcrogcneons  donnnions. 

The  first  operation  of  the  royal  government  was  worthy  of  its 
gravity:  tfie  palace  of  i\  ilhelmshuhe  was  baptized  with  ilie  new 
and  consistent  name  of  Napoieom/iohe,  The  next  meaanre  was 
to  disperse  ihc  mejnbers  of  the  regenry  into  the  diief  oHices  of 
the  acitiunistraiion.  Snncon  was  made  lord  chancellor  and  mi- 
nister for  the  home  depin  Imenl ;  Beiignot  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
biiry  ;  JoUivet  chancellor  ot  the  ex(  h(  qner,  and  General  L;i  Gnmpje 
tninister  at  war.  As  not  one  ot  these  ministers  knew  one  word 
of  German,  a  minbter  of  police  was  superadded,  who  knew  as 
little;  and  thus  the  whole  administration  of  the  kingdom,  in  every 
deparimeut,  was  a  scries  of  lessons  in  the  German  tongue  given 
by  tlie  chief  clerks  to  the  rea^ctive  ministersi  and  of  lessons  in 
Irenchf  reciprocally,  communicated  by  the  hitter:  it  washowevdr 
observed  that  this  Madras  system  of  mutual  instruction  had  veij 
Knitted  restdts ;  except  that  the  French  learned  that  neingeli  meant 
pcint  d^arffcntj  and  that  the  Germans  learned  that  point  d^argenit 
meant  disloyalty,  disaffection,  dlsmissat  and  disgrace. 

'  The  march  of  the  human  mind/ '  the  progress  of  philosophy, 
and  *  the  lights  of  Hne  we,*  reouire,  {i»  the  Buonapattists  tell  us,)  ill 
dbre  days'  in  which  v»e  have  the  honour  to  live,  a  vHse,  respected, 
8tt^^»Bbera!,and  national  system  of  government.  How  beautifully 
iKionaparte  in  his  kingdom  of  W^tphalia  exemplified  this  theory, 
Ift'nft^aady  appaient.  It  watf  imfional — because,  even  in  the  heart  of 
Ofematiy,  the  ministers  were  French ;  it  was  nberal*— because  it 
Wka  above  all  little  prejudices  bf  religion  and  morals;  it  waa 
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.strong — because  it  was  supported  by  I  niicli  ba^ouets  ;  it  was  w  Isc 
— because  it  obeyed,  il  not  cheeriuUy,  at  least  accurately,  ail  iLc 
dictates,  nay,  oven  ail  llie  hints  of  the  cabinet  of  tht  l\iilcfie4i  ;  and 
how  rtbpccied  and  ic2>ptclablc  it  was,  uia^  be  judged  froui  the  folr 
iug  anecdote. 

Shortly  after  Jerome's  arrival,  and  before  the  cares  of  gofem- 
ment  had  been  entirely  entrusted  to  him,  be  waa  one  daj  in  tbe 
gaidan  of  the  palace,  turroonded  by  the  chiTalrous  court  which  bis 
brother  had  created  for  bino*  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  be  gay, 
and  the  weather,  in  the  first  days  of  spring,  being  inviting,  His 
Majesty  proposed  a  game  at  hup-frog!  and  in  order  to  cxcel—'tt 
is  the  known  chaiacter  of  the  Buonaparte  dynasty  to  excel  all  men 
in  all  ihiugis — ^he  stripped  hirosetf  even  to  his  royal  shin,  to  facilitate 
hia  movements*  Unhappily  the  windows  of  a  pmate  house  over- 
lopked  this  scene  o(  princely  revelry ;  ai|d  as  his  Mujesty  was  now 
4n  object  of  poni9  ciirioaity,  they  were  soon  filled  witii  spectators, 
who  nowever  did  i|p|,  il,«eeiiis»  sufiici|?ptly  apnrove.the  feats  of 
royal  activity.  '  Nexi'tnomii^  the  house  was  seized  by  tlie  iing, 
who  thus  gave  at  once  a  strikitig  proof  of  the  grainy  and  justice 
with  which  he  was  hkelytd  a<hnini8ter  a  government  from  which 
the  venerable  family  of  Helse  had  been  just  driven,  as  bigoted, 
«titu|y,  and  illiberal. 

The  court,  however,  had  no  misgivings  as  to  the  character  of  its 
sovereign;  it  was  consistently  composed, — the  husbands  nnd  wives 
were  of  the  ensicst  nnd  most  indulgent  dis[K>sitions — liberal  in  all 
points — to  such  a  degree  that,  while  Jerome,  over-awed  at  first  by 
ihc  rank  and  character  of  his  wife,  a  princess  of  Bavaria,  main- 
tained some  show  of  moral  decency  towards  her,  it  was  shrewdly 
said,  that  their  conjugal  union  was  a  source  of  scnntJal  to  the  whole 
court.  This  was  a  scandal  however,  and  only  one,  which  Je- 
rome took  the  earhtbt  opportunity  of  correriing. 

We  are  afraid  that  it  is  too  gene  ral  aiui  loo  just  a  reproach,  that 
whatevei*  is  found  un6t  for  employment  in  a  mother-country  is 
exactly  suited  for  the  colonies :  judge  then  what  must  have  been 
tljc  fate  of  the  poor  German  colony,  under  the  rod  of  that  impe- 
rious step-mother  1  Vance.    To  be  unlit  for  Paiis  was  coruiidered 
as  a  quahtication  for  Cassei,  and  accordingly  the  biinkrupts,  swirxt* 
lers,  and  fortune-hunters  of  the  French  capital,  poured  into  this 
new  land  of  promise  \  and  although  there  were  of  course  many 
disappointments,  several  of  these  adventurers,  and  particulurK 
those  who  had  pretty  wives,  were  soon  absorbed  info  the  West- 
phafian  adoitnisttiition.   One  of  the  most  respectable  men  of  tise 
¥hole  court  was  one  Bouchard,  who  having  been  a  pedlar  of 
tooth-picka  and  braces,  in  the  coffee-hooses  of  Hamburgh,  a«ok« 
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one  fine  ihomtne,  and  found  himself  prefect  of  the  palace  (orllord 
.Sie%nird)  to  hb  Majesty. 

Let  us  take  as  another  example — the  character  of  the  fniimt^r 
of  wtfr^Mor — y  a  young  French  colonel,  aide-de-camp  and 
imurite  of  the  king. 

*  It  was,  one  would  have  thougiit,  no  easy  matter  for  so  young  % 
man  fo  undertake  so  important  a  department;  and  to  create  and  organ- 
ize nn  army.  Fortunalcly,  ISIor —  had  no  doubts  about  the  matter* 
in  three  day(  he  had  all  his  desks  fixed,  and  all  his 'clerks  placed  at 
them.  This  was  not  very  diffiruh,  for  he  alriK^st  sent  inff)  ihv  srreel$ 
ttnd  highways,  and  pressed  every  Frcnchinani  who  cottkt  be  luuud  »(rag- 
glini!,  info  the  w«r-office. 

*  A  pour  <ievtl,  oiie  Goa — ,  who  hati  never  been  in  a  more  confidential 
i}ri»f  ii>yrpci)t  than  of  that  examining  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the  hales 
(ff  iPomraissariat  stores,  fiiund  himself  all  at  once  secretary  at  war  of  the 
\Vestp^iilian  army,  charged  with  the  selection  and  promotion  of  its 
officers.  In  spite  of  his  opposition,  they  took  and  locked  him  up,  as  it 
Avere,  in  a  i:reat  gallery  filled  with  ati  alarminis;  multitude  of  porte- 
feuiHes,  and  bund^-*^  of  dispatches,  at  the  very  siglit  of  which  the  poor 
wretch  5ank  still  lower  under  ihe  sense  of  hisown  incapacity;  there  he 
remained  lor  three  days  nnd  nights,  in  dirt  and  darkness.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  he  was  again  permitted  to  see  the  light,  but  more 
sreny  of  fait  office  than  Sancho  of  fhe  gpttrnmeoft  of  Barataria,  be  sup* 

Slicated  and  obtained  a  post  more  suited  to  bis  taste  nnd  talents.  M 
e  had  the  misfortune  to  write  a  miserable  hand,  he  was  first  appointed 
n  copying  clerk,  but  as  he  found  even  this  station  troublesome,  the  e»» 
9ecretary  at  war  was  at  last  satisfactorily  placed  in  the  suitable  situation 
of  a  cummmanf  i^'victunh' — p.  30,  31. 

Ill  ere  were  a  few  Germans  of  ability  whom  Buonaparte  bad 
ndvised  his  brother  to  call  to  share  the  responsibility  of  hii  govern- 
ment,  such  as  Muller  and  Martens,  llie  latter  seems  to  have  had 
the  good  sense  and  loyalty  to  his  ancient  prince' to  decline  the  fa- 
vours of  Jerome.  Muller,  whimsically  called  the  Tacitus  of 
GerniaDv,  because  he  had  translated  Tacitus,  had  the  weakness  and 
foUy  to  leave  his  rank,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  his  character,  at  Ber- 
lin, and  to  come  to  Westphalia  to  he  secretary  of  stale; — but  the 
oppression  of  the  people,  and  (what  perhaps  touched  him  still 
more)  the  contempt  in  which  this  fluttetiii^  c  ourt  lield  his  pedatitt  v, 
Soon  sickened  biui,  and  he  manifested  an  intention  to  retire  at  the 
invasion  of  the  counlrv  hv  Napoleon  iii  the  person  <it  Count  Dam, 
(now  one  of  Kin<j  Louis  s  pee rn,) — who  was  sent  uidi  [hv  i  liai  icier 
of  iiittmiuiU-^euerul  lo  enforce  the  payment  of  a  contnbLilion  of 
iweiiiv-livc  millions  af  francs,  aiui  the  restuution  of  the  \s  hole  of 
-ihe  land  revenue  of  Westjilialia  in  the  French  treasury,  froni  wlm  ii 
Jerame  bad,  it  beeui^^M^udaloubly  diverted  )X  U)  hUuun  purposc)», 
:  '   11  11  u  .   ..  ^ iuaicad 
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ingtead  of  n-inittiii^  it,  at  ( ordiiig  tu  the  intenlioi|  oi  ike  layndeff,  to 
the  Tr6sor  Ijii|)ciia!t:  at  Taris. 

The  raiHiDg  ot  this  heavy  contribution  and  the  exaction  ol 
this  revenue  were  lo  be  facilitated  by  uue  of  those  popular  opera- 
tions for  which  the  liberals  are  uever  wearied  with  praising  Buo- 
naparte. The  ■ttles  of  Westplulia  wtn  aaaembledt  md  native 
Germans  weie  placed  as  prefects  over  the  new  fangled  di  partmenis 
of  the  couDtrj.  This  trick  answered  its  object,  the  money  was  paid» 
and  the  German  representatives  and  prefects  were  dismissed  to 
iheir  original  nothingness. 

MttUer^  however,  held  ovi  tiU  this  afiair  vtm  accomprMbed,  and 
he  then  retired  overwhelmed  with  debts,  ridtoule  and  rentorse, — 
he  died  a  strthing  enmple  to  men  of  letters  who  are  silly  enough 
to  fancy  that,  because  thej  can  translate  Tacitns  or  Machiavel, 
they  are  therefore  able  to  practise  their  precepts.  Muller*swiH 
is  however  honourable  to  his  integrity,  and  curious  for  its  singula* 
rity.  It  states,  that  he  leaves  debts  and  no  fortune,  iliat  he  Hesites 
his  manuscripts  may  be  sold  to  satisfy  his  c  r«  ditt>rs,  *  and  if/  he 
adds,  '  they  should  prove  sufHcicnt,  I  hope  I  may  be  aflowed  to 
bequeath  my  \vat<  h  to  mv  srrvnnt.* 

In  the  mean  while  Counl-^  ^uneon  and  In  iiLinot  v  1  to  have 
made,  we  dare  snv,  wry  difterent  kind  ot  wiils)  weui  on  wiih 
their  operation?*,  and  it  is,  says  our  auUior,  impossible  to  dt^cnbe 
the  arrogani  ans  and  clumsy  icvitv  with  w htih  these  heavy  french- 
men laboured  to  treat  tl)e  »U\\  hiasKT  Grrmans. 

*In  vain  did  the  uniiaj>py  barons  of  Wt-^tplinlia  pjusf ratt*  !hem«e]*c}«  un 
tht  earth  before  the  ci-devaiil  alturiiey  ot  Bar-sur-Aube  ^lu  uiiuui) ;  he 
treated  tbeaa  no  better  Ibr  their  bascnen.  One  of  them,  by  dmt  of  assi* 
duity,  succeed  one  day  in  obtaining  admittance  to  the  minisierial  pn^ 
sence.  Oh,  bappinett!  he  h  i  s  face  to  face  the  great  nia%  who  is  very 
ccittiforlably  warming  his  buck  at  the  fire. —  His  Excellency  addresses  the 
suppliant. —  M.  le  Baron,  do  you  under^tand  Lilin?  Yt'?,  m;:\  it  please 
y»>ur  Excellenry,  sanJ  tlif  delighted  German,  who  expected  at  least 
an  einbassy  from  so  kind  :uul  tircum«»iantial  an  ir.qnir»T.  Ah,  said  the 
gracious  Beugnut,  you  uiideriitund  Latin!  iiU  nu  l/t(hi  i^ku  u  ike  Laitix 
fur  wtf  brtecSaf  The  Baron  had  studied  at  Odttingen,  and  was  nut 
to  seek  in  his  Cicero  or  Vtrgtl,  but  he  did  eot  know  fUe  Latin  for 
6r€e€hm^  and  Beugnot  showed  him  the  door,  with  some  kmeendo  of  his 
being  an  impostor,  aandst  the  applauses  of  one  of  those  syoaphanlMsem* 
blit"'  vvhich  is  dways  ready  to  applaud  whatever  falls  from  a  great  OHHit 
and  liie  more  l(»u<ily  m  the  thing  happens  to  U}  tbe  HMMit:  iiaptrtiJMpt 
or  the  more  silly.'— p.  43,  40". 

Another  anecdote  will  s!i'»vv  the  kind  of  people  who  were  col» 
lected  from  the  outskiris  ut  atankiud  to  rule  this  uuhapfiy  cotsnt/y. 

*  The  grand  mnr'ihal  of  the  palace,  since  decorated  with  the  titJe  of 

€et|at  ol  >Vuuii^e(y(ief  invited  one  ef  his  cpuui^i  Uom  Maiaeilies  to 
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be  ihc  receiver- ;ienr-r!tl  oi  a  department.  The  htniest  catidiHate  for  ■ 
ofFicf  \\ds  nut  sirong  ifi  gtotirupliy,  ami  iinfortunntfly  was  toUtliy  igno- 
raiii ol  ihti  ' '  iiihciffiuliQui"  lUe  kingdom  ot  VVtstphalia.  lie liiici,  l)o\^;ver, 
A  Vi^He  notion  that  it  wa»  in  Germany ;  and  pnttiug  hi9  ptr$qii  ijUp.tho. 
iinffi  coach  as  if  it  had  been  a  (Mircel,  be  made  the  b<»t  of  h^  cjf- 
■  cuitoua  way  to  Vieooa,  where  he  was  astounded  to  ^ni  that  he  was 
nearer  to  Turkey  than  to  Westphiilia,  and  that  he  had  near  600  miles 
to  travel  bflU:k  igain,  before  he  could  reach  the  seat  of  his  preferment.' 

One  personal  stoiy  inorei  and  we  have  done  with  tbat.bnmcli 
.  of  ,our  subject, 

*  J}^  B-^  was  now  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  police.-^A  clevtr  man^ 

but  with  a  great  deal  of  presumption,  and  one  of  the  sliest  and  sup- 
ptest  of  intriguers.  By  some  rdationsliip  witli  the  family  of  Regnaud, 
(de  St.  Jean  d'Angely)  he  had  dropt  from  the  clouds  and  fallen  on  his 
le^  in  Ca&sel,  Gud  knows  how*   ■  * 

liere  jet  us  observe  on^tbe  indescribal^le  baseocss  of  a  QernuHi 
court,  in  wbtcb  it  was  a  lille  of  advancement  to  b^,tb^  fonsin  of 
aucb  a  fellow  as  tiegnaud;  and  let  us  further  .ob/wrvc^  $bat  jy|M3 

Regnaud,  the  basest  of  Buonaparte  s  sptelHteS)  was,  not  long  agqi 
selected  by  the  King  of  France  as  an  object  of  favour,  and  bad  be' 
not,  luckily  perhaps  for  the  character  of  this  prince,  died  suddenly, 
he  might  iiave  bee>i  created  a  peer,  like  Jjavoiist,  who  was  about 
this  time  one  of  the  scourges  of  Westphaliij.  l^nt  let  us  return  tO 
Kcgnaud  s  cousin,  the  minister  of  VV  e^itphaiian  police. 

— '  His  career  had  been  extraordinary.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  a 
soldier;  that  vomtion  he  hiid  quitted  to  be  a  priest.  In  tl)e  revolution, 
(when  the  Chmtian  cIlt^)  iied  Irom  the  cuJiiamination  of  the  jacobins,) 
became  a  consul utiunul  vicar-gcneiul.  He  iioun  tired  of  this  trade, 
threw  his  gown  to  the  dogs,  and  became  a  contractor  for  army  stores  ; 
Jie  then  rose  to  be  secretary  to  a  preiect^  to  this  he  of  course  adbled 
fhe^ty  of  a  courtier;  he  then  became  a  poet,  then  turned  physician^ 
and  fihally  was  erected  into  a  member  of  police  in  Westphalia.  In  this 
latter  character  he  became  the  little  pet**  of  the  family  of  his  pati^h 
Count  Farstenberg,  who,  nr)t\vithstanding  his  personal  favour  with  the 
kmi^  found  it  not  incunvenient  to  have  a  creature  of  his  own  in  the 
police.' — p.  6j. 

To  such  persons  was  the  kingdom  delivered  over,  and  in  such 
and  in  wor<?e  operations  were  they  etiiplosed — Napoleon  draimng  the 
state  for  his  \v;trs,  and  his  inui<  riings  diviHin«j  the  dreps  for  theii* 
pleasures, — wlien  a  circumslauce  occurred,  which,  as  it  belongs  to 
general  history  and  will  make  some  figure  in  the  annaU  of  Ger^ 
man  enterprize,  we  shall  relate  with  a  little  detail. 

Schiil,  a  tnnjor  in  the  l*nissian  service,  was  a  man  of  about 
30  years  of  age,  of  rather  small  stature,  but  strong  and  active,  lie 
bad  a  bigh  degree  of  en^usiasm,  and  was  supf^os^d  to  be.  deepiy 
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verjted  in  the  m  vsteries  of  the  secret  societies  of  Gemwm  ;  i  u^^  of 
-coura*»e  and  eiilti  prize,  but  new  in  the  di  l  war,  ami  ik»i  endowed 
wiUi  juiigment  enough  to  temper  ami  direct  his  honest  zeaL  lie  hiui 
been  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  ot  Jt;na,  and  w  as  in  Magdeburg 
when  that  fortress  to  unaccountably  and  so  shameful Iv  opened  its 
gates  to  the  French.  Scbili  leaped  from  his  sick  Ud  to  avert,  if 
possible^  tills  disaster.  He  raa  through  the  streets,  with  a  pistol  iu 
one  hand,  to  thooty  if  be  could  meet  him,  the  courafdijr  md 
treocberous  governor ;  the  other  am  wae  in  «  sling ;  mmI  his  ooij 
ntUre  was  a  bloody  sheet  which  in  his  hurry  he  had  thmru  oeer 
him ;  in  this  state  he  endeavoured  to  eicUe  the  iahabitanu  to  that 
*4hlt^  which  the  troops  had  abandoned,  but  in  vain ;  and  the  poa- 
aeesion  of  Magdeburg  sealed  the  military  poasfaaien  of  PruMia  by 
the  troops  of  France. 

When  the  battle  of  Aspem  had  excited  the  hopes  of  Europe, 
(how  fatally  disappointed  by  the  weakness  and  irresolution  of  some 
of  the  Austrian  coninianders,  this  is  not  the  place  to  examine,) 
BchiU  revived  at  the  glimmering  prospect  of  the  liberation  of  hti 
coonlry.  At  the  head  of  400  men  of  his  own  regiment  of  hBSMtVj 
he  <)uitted  the  neighbourhood  of  Bf^rlin,  where  he  was  <|ttart3ered, 
and  directed  his  march  towards  the  Elbe,  in  the  iiHention  of  fiMng 
the  standard  of  general  revolt  in  Westphalia. 

Our  author  thinks  that  Schill  lost  time  and  exhibited  great  want 
of  judgment  in  riot  at  once  attacking  either  Magdeburg  or  Cassel ; 
but  we  cannot  presume  to  join  in  the  censure  without  more  detailed 
inform:ition  lh;m  \vc  possess.  He  did  h<nvever,  affer  scouring  the 
jipij^libournij;  provinces  for  a  wvvk  or  ten  dnvs,  present  himse/f  be* 
fore  Magdeburg.  Tlie  French  governor,  M  u  haird,  very  fonlisMy 
left  \i\s  garrison  to  meet  these  partisans  in  \hf  field,  whf»ie  he  suf- 
fricd  J  \(  IV  severe  loss;  and  lliere  can  he  imie  (i»»ubt  that  if  Schill 
bad  had  iiu*  nifanlrv  he  might  luive  retaken  Magdebuig,  ihe  inlia- 
bitauts  of  w  hit  li  were  actual U  iti  uisurreclion  ui  his  favour.  Foiled 
hov\«'vt.r  in  tliis  attentpt,  he  uiaiie  for  llie  I'^lhe,  whicli  lie  renchtd, 
and  alon^thc  right  bank  of  which  he  marehtii  till  lit  i ^i.iL»lt>litu  rtun- 
fcclf  at  Dninitz.  Here  he  rested  for  a  fortuighl,  and  at  la>l  the 
I'rcMc  li  and  VVestphaiian  «!en«  rals,  after  a  thousand  riilicnlous  panics 
and  eirors,  collected  such  a  bodv  of  Dutch  and  Danibli  tn)f>ps,  in 
addition  to  their  own,  as  induced  Schili  to  evacuate  Duunu  ami  re* 
treat  on  Stnilsund.  General  D'Atbignac  took  possession  of  Domitz 
with  the  absurd  aks  of  a  triumph,  and  retumetl  to  Cassel,  Jeatii^ 
General  Gralien,  with  the  Pnich  and  Ontiish  troops  in  the  service 
of  France,  to  ^tlow  Schili ;-^oliow  him  thejr  did:  bnt  vihen 
)hey  arrived  at  the  walls  of  Siralsmid,  this  aetive  pnrlhM  W 
already^  ten  daya  -in  possession  of  the  towoi  whieh,  with  tam- 
fic  'uy'Uy,  Ue  h«d  plnced  in  n  rpspeclible  state  of  deteoe. 
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Tlie  force  which  by  this  time  had  been  assembled  around  him,  ihoujjh 
it  wns,  Schill  knew,  too  great  to  be  conquered,  was  not  too  great  to 
he  Idught.  'I'he  piace  was  taken  by  assault,  and  Schill  died  fighting 
ill  the  streets.  The  fall  of  the  patriot  hero  ended  the  insurrection 
for  the  moment,  but  his  example  had  kindled,  and  death  be- 
queatlR'd,  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  French  oppression,  which  in  a  few 
]vearti  after  led  the  Prussian  hu^ars  from  the  banks  of  the  Vistula 
to  the  quav5  of  the  Seine. 

liclieved  from  this  immediate  danger,  the  Westphalian  troops 
were  ordered  to  advance  to  the  assistance  of  the  grand  army,  which 
DTos  MOW  about  to  renew  its  offensive  operations.  Fortunately  for 
Buanaparle  he  contrived  to  settle  his  affairs  without  them.  They 
vrcMild  iiflVe  scareely  helped  to  repair  the  losses  of  Aspern,  or  to  de- 
cide the  dubious  fate  of  Wagram. 

^''^'Vever  was  there  such  an  army — f^enerals  enough,  but  not  one 
commaiuler.  When  the  march  was  begun  in  the  morning  the  whole 
army  were  alreadv  stragglers; — it  may  be  supposed  they  were  not 
HHi/H  *UAptm^  it  lire  mit  ill  llM>'>i§fi}ng.  Every  body  ihH  M 
fMlfjMg  at  tbigive  every  kiftd'ctf  ordti^(b<rt  fbeM  w«s  unlfickily  AO  one 
tQ-«SBf«<«^ltHva}i  complete  riot.  TbecMinii«ariescheal»d-^llittoliieef» 
tlnnikr-Hlbti  soldiers  piUaj{eii-«*-the gpnwaktiiwultr4ifiy  yowu^momim 
who  happeneii  to  M\  in  their  way*  and  amoni^si  such  cxNnpUCAtcdim* 
^jlliaritie^  nobody  and  every  body  were  alike  to  blame. 

'  Tliekina  C(»iil(l  nut  tiiivel  without  liis  court,     ll  was  a  never  ending 
pr«»cei»sii>u  oi  iu»r>es,  carriages,  ser\aMts,  courlirrs,  enough  lo  frighten, 
not  the  enemy,  but  the  purveyor.^ — 1  am  not  sure  that  there  was  nut  a 
Company  of  players  to  act  fitrces  in  the  camp.   Fortunately  no  enemy 
appeared-'We  should  have' had  a  fine  hurry!   I  remember  that  at  one 
bivofiae,  near  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  an  alarm  was  given,  false  itf- 
dMdy  %afran  akrm;  for  it  thvew  the  whole  motley  congregpition  into  a 
glorious  confusion.    I  shall  never  forget  the  chamberlains  and  lords  of 
ihc  bedcliainl>er,  in  white  silk  stockings,  en«ieav()urin<»  to  make  their 
<rj»c«pe  through  liie  deep  clays  of  Saxony,  and  leavmi;  at  the  two  first 
«tep>  iheir  dancing  ahucb  in  the  mire.    How  miserably  tite  Au:>triani» 
must  have  been  provicjed  with  spic$ !  If  fifty  dragoons  bad  been  bounded 
at  us,  they  would  liave  routed  the  army,  and  carried  off  the  kii^  and 
IiM  whole  court/— p.  1 16.  ' 

The  armisliceof  Wagram  liberated  the  courtiers  and  their  shoes 
fr^iii  the  clajfs  of  Saxouy ;  aud  the  Royal  expedition  moved  backt 
not  Au  better  order,  but  with  jgrea^r  alacrity  tban  it  had  advancftk 
aud,  was  (uiateniug  lo  enjoy  tl^e  luturioiM  repoae.whkb  tho  arts  9f 
^s^pvj^i)  r^^^  .his  dfiedt,  had.  «•  iliey  thought^ 
(p|f  J^hi  l^itkfi^  tlipij|gh  very  ^i$U^iU  folJowerB  of  WestpbalNi*  | 

-anther  ipcidjaojl  sMpfcv^ttPfl  tvhiclHT«iol  oh  a^oofpiil  of  i|f 
jyn^v.tW  P*^  wrdche^  petfiuiOtr^  of  ciNirt-rlHit  for.its  h6)4 
.      t  .  -€911^110^ 
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conception,  chivalrous  execution  and  patriotic  spirit,  deserves  to  he 
recorded  asi  often  and  as  fully  as  the  occasion  maj  present  itself. 

By  a  curioiM  vnd  cowardly  exception  in  the  wniusticey  th^  tfeuoli- 
ary  corps  of  the  AiutriM  vmy  wert  tlb&odomi  to  iwfete—  mlSkk 
appeared  to  all,  and  waa  to  mott,  inetkable  two*  The  D«ihe  ti 
Brunawklt,  with  his  little  hand  of  Ihilhftil  anbjectsy  wai  placed, 
at  Buonaparte  hoped,  in  the  desperate  dileamM' of  cbnimning  a 
mortal  yet  ridicukNis  contest  with  the  armiea  of  FWmce^  or  of  atih« 
Slitting  to  kisa  the  feel  of  th«  oppreaaor  of  hk  country  a«i' Ae 
slaughterer  of  hia  family.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Houae  of  Bhuia- 
wick  was  not  to  be  raatiained  by  aiich  dileuunat.  The  Duiteaaw 
with  a  bold  aagacity  a  road  of  honottr»  if  not  of  safety,  open  to  hiii. 
The  road  of  honour  Buonaparte  never  travelled  himself,  and'  there-^ 
fore  never  tuspected  that  oihers  would  iind  it.  The  l>bke  took  at 
once  the  noble  resolution  of  marching  with  his  little  troop  from  the 
heart  of  Bohemia  to  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  600  miles, 
through  hostile  governments,  pursuing  armies  and  opposing  citadels. 

Leaving  Egra  immediately  after  the  armistice^  he  gained  several 
days  march  on  the  corps  which  was  observing  htm,  and  reached 
with  wonderful  celerily  the  banks  of  the  Svale.  At  Halle  he  de^ 
feated  and  disarmed  a  company  or  two  of  the  Westphaliim  army,- 
and  with  the  t  einforceinent  of  a  f  ew  patriotic  peasnnls,  he  niarrhod 
aloi:^  the  mountains  ut  lite  Mart/,  in  order  to  occupy  tbeit  fast* 
nessos  if  pressed  by  superior  ff>rrr»?. 

Gencial  Michand,  who  had  coininauded  the  army  of  the  Rhine 
in  179  >,         as  we  liavo  h»  fore  said,  sfovcrnor  of  MacdLluirijh, 
and  had  r^otiee  of  the  (IiiKl's  nioveriK  rit>5  ;  l)iit  tliev  wct  e  too  rapid 
forliis  v(  leian  (  alculations,  j)arti(  ularly  as  ht-  hud  hlllt  <>r  no  cavalrv. 
Besides  he  de*ipi>( d  ilit-  duke's  force,  ami  hllle  expectt  d  lo  tiiul  m 
the  desperate  TutfiUve,  a  darina;  agijressor.    A  body  of  VVeiilplialian 
infantry  had  orders  to  march  from  Magde burgh  to  Hamburgh,  and 
its  ctimuiander  the  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Westphalian  court, 
Coimi  Wittingerodc,  was  so  little  alarrucd  at  tlxj  rumours  of  the 
du4fe's  vicinity,  rtiai  he  marehed  on  in  full  confidence,  but  not 
without  the  usual  precautions  of  palroles  and  videttes.  His 
corps  arrived  safe  and  sound  at  the  end  of  its  second  day  s  march, 
St  Htilberstadt,  and  immefiiately  took  up  its  quarters  very  comfort- 
ably and  in  apparent  aecntity,  ^ith  detachments  of  sendarmes 
posted  rounds inatl  direc^ons.  Uohickik  forth^  GfMid  Marsbil, 
he  had  to  do  with  no  onKnary  tnan«  WeN^fAfoniMii  'hy  Mv  ovm 
acMtjS  and  by  the  seal  of  the  peasantfy,  of  dl«  force  and  ititttallbn 
of  the  ^hemy,  the  Dule  liovered  ha  march  by  the  woodr  nWII 
ffim  along  the  skirli  of  the  Haiti,  even  to  the  yiMs  of  Haliter- 
Slsdt,  and  alMut  At  o^clock  of  a  fine  sunnnei's  evmng,  he 
appc^NNl  hi  full  force  before  the  town^'n  the  town ! — It  waaiw 
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wgrk  ef wmont;^.  tli«  troops  were  at  rolUcall,  in  foraging  caps, 
unmmdp  when  the'BnuMwickers  thundered  upon  them.  Hun- 
dTreds  were  sabred  in  a  inoment;  the  rest  escaped,  some  to  Mag- 
Mmgf  some  to  their  homes :  ihe  whole  arms  and  stores  of  the 
.CQcpi,  the  lichest  and  most  expensive  of  the  Westphalian  army^ 
weans  taken ;  not  a  drumstick  was  savedj  and  the  Grand  Marshal 
of  the  palace  awoke,  as  out  of  a  day-dream,  to  find  himself  the 
ambulatory  prisoner  of  the  proscribed  sovereign ;  who,  losing  not  a 
moment,  took  ioi mediately  tlie  liigb  road  to  Brunswick.  By  this 
time  the  Weat|»|ialiaQarmy  had  returned  from  Saxony  to  Cassei,  and 
thi%  mi^^niaous  Jeiome,  indignant  at  being  thus  insulted  in  \m 
ovm^^tory,  ordered  it  to  advance  against  the  duke,  under  the 
command  of  the  governor  of  Cassei,  while  General  Gratien,  on  tlic 
oihi^r  side,  was  to  take  the  BrunsM  ickers  in  the  rear.  From  1£,000 
to.  |5|U00  men  were  thus  collected  round  less  than  a  thousand  par- 
tisans, Mearied  by  long  marches,  and  depressed  by  the  altemative.of 
defeat  or  exile  :  but  tbey  were  patriots,  and  led  by  a  hero. 

'Hie  duke  readied  Brunswick  twenty-fuurliours  before  the  enemy. 
He  encamped  under  the  walls  of  the  loun  ;  the  iiihabltants,  always 
loyal  luihe  ducal  family,  were  electrllled  by  his  sudden  appearance 
into  an  eniluisiasm  of  loyalty;  they  Hocked  to  tlieir  sovereign,  and 
eiurc:*tc(i  liim  to  enter  the  palace  of  \m  fathers:  but  wo  prrvonal 
atleclion,  nor  the  still  moie  indent  drsire  of  (alii  tnoiiien- 

larv  rest  and  snjelter  for  Ins  wtai  ied  tolluw  t  rs,  could  iuuuce  this 
admirable  prince  to  risk  the  safetv  of  his  beloved  Brunswick.  To 
the  affectionate  soliciiatiuiis  of  ins  ^.ulijects,  he  replied,  *  I  am  a 
fugitive,  and  am  about  to  cast  the  die  of  luiille  ;  remain  quiet, 
\vhiie  1  proceed  to  fulfil  whatever  uiay  benu  t  itt  ;  1 1 m  un  (juiet^, 
obey  your  new  nKisters,  in  order  that  we  inuy  all  uilcL  m  happier 
4iayb/  It  IS  coiiioling  to  think  that  ihey  did  meet — ^triuutphantly 
—and  in  happier  days. 

About  6,(XK)  of  the  enemy  arrived  before  Brunswick  in  the 
oight,  and  took  up  a  position  on* the  road  to  Lunenburg,  thus 
cuttiug  off  thedttke's  march.  Vt|in  hope ! — at  the  dawn  of  day, 
iJhe  dliiM  rapidly  advanced  to  force  bis  pas^^age.  A  young  regiment, 
which  was  opposed  to  the  first  sliock,  could  not  stand  the  counte- 
'oancea  of  their  iron  antagonists^  they  were  broken ;  the  guards  and 
a  regiment  of  cuurassiers  were  steady,  and  more  than  sufficient  to 
lam  qtetwhelmed  even  a  |preater  number  of  ordinary  assailants* 
6iut  ill<conmianded  and  furiously  attackedi  they  also  fell  into  some 
f:pofi|Sion;  a  fresh  clmrge  decided  the  fate  of  the,dsy,  U^e  rout 
became  i^eiieral^  aiid  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  fled  in  utter  disor* 
dar^and  were  scattered  into  the  surrounding  countiy ;  and  the  Go« 
^ECrnor  of  Cassei  was  w  ithin  a  hair's  breadth  of  accouipanying  the 
Cr|4W4  Manbtd  of  the  palace  in  his  forcM  visit  |d  £p|Jiand* 
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The  duke  bv  this  victorv  rlearctl  \\h  way  and  marched  wuhout 
rnteiriipfioii  to  Bremen,  wIk  re  he  cmbarkt  fi  wiliiout  molestatioo^ 
aiui  rcaclted  the  hospitable  asvliini  for» mItcI  princes,  in  safely. 

His  (urtlier  history  may  be  told  in  two  words,  and  wili  be  re- 
niL'inbt'ied  for  age».  He  died^  ns  lit*  hafi  lived,  the  bravest  of  xhc 
brave,  \\\  the  battle  of  Qualre  Bras,  on  tlio  evo  of  the  crre;tt  dav  ot 
Waterloo,  at  \\w  head  of  the  Black  llusvars  ni'  liriuiNN*  ick,  uhose 
Uiuforin  ihc  duke  li  mI  cIhimii,  aj»  mouruing  tor  the  ci^alb  o/  ilb 
father,  and  liic  oppre'jsion  of  his  counlry. 

After  this  episode,  we  have  no  spirit  to  return  to  the  miserab.'e 
absurdities,  debaucheries,  exactions,  and  cruelties  of  Master  Jerome 
and  his  court.  His  wretched  subjects  were  forced  to  furnish  armies 
to  the  campaigns  of  Moscow,  of  Dresden,  and  of  Leipsick.  W© 
recollect,  w  ith  a  mixture  of  mirth  and  melancholy,  J eroMV report 
to  his  great  brother  of  two  of  his  regiinetito  having  hee«i  lott  m  n 
attempt  at  charging  tli«  enemy,  *  parce  qulb  manqttmiMfy  cealHW- 
aanib-ra,  rhabilude  de  nionter  m«al/ 

The  breaking  up  of  the  ten  >eari  frost  in  fvhieh-  Biioiia|Muai 
had  bound  up  the  iiuiba  and  faculties  of  Europe,  carried  away  in 
its  dibdeie  King  Jerome  and  kis  court.  The  ill-assorted  kingdom 
of  Westphalia  leH  to  pieces^  and  the  Itberaled  people  returned  with 
joy  to  the  beneHceni  ndeof  tlieir  sovereigns  of  a  thousand  yem : — 
while  Counts  Daru  and  Beugnot,  and  Sitneon  and  JoUivet,  found 
iu  Fmnce,  under  the  wise  and  discriminating  rule  of  Louis  XV1I[., 
that  countenance  and  fortune,  those  honours  and  those  offices,  of 
vhich  the  tried  friends  of  his  martyred  brother,  and  the  devoted 
couipauions  of  his  own  adversity  are  deprived,  with  all  the  jealousy 
of  a  relentless  and  personal  persecution. 


Am.  X. —  I.  The  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  lion. 
tV.  C.  P/ mi  kef,  in  the  lh)ii%e  uf  Commom^on  Titesdaf/  the  'liUl 
of'  Sovc/nhcr,  IS  19     Manchester.    London.    Irilf).    pp. 'i4. 

2.  Su/Kstdih  c  of  the  Spr:  <  h  ot'  the  Rii^hi  Han.  Gconrc  Caniiin<^, 
in  the  IJoiisc  of  Cumi'nons,  vu  l\  ednesdny^  Aoi'fw^T/  '24^//, 
1815),  on  the  /Jddress  tu  the  I'/ironCf  upon  the  Opviung  uf  ihc 
Session  of  Parliament,    Lomiou.    J 820.    j)p.  54. 

3.  Hiibstunce  <f  the  Speech  tf  the  Right  iJon.  Lord  Greniifk, 
in  the  liottse  of  Lords,  ISoirmher  ^0,  ISIf), the  'Hf'n'jiiis 
tf  Lansduu  ne^s  Motion,  That  a  Select  Cvmmittee  he  oppo/nitd 
in  inquire  into  the  State  of  the  Country,  and  more  pur  tic 

'   /(/;///  into  the  Distresses  and  Discontents  prevalent  in  the  Ma^ 
nujaciuimg  Districts,  and  the  Exccutwu  of  the  Laics  Kith 
,   ^   '         '  '         •  m/t'ci 
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re^i  /q  the  9i^iimttt  Meetit^  tpkich  have  iaJten  place^ 
Loodon.   IBm'  pp.62. 

TN  the  niommit  of  escape  fruiu  imminent  danger,  or  ot  dcliver- 
nnce  from  heavv  (.ulamity,  men  naturally  cherish  the  waj  mest 
uiul  iijosl  grateful  atVection  towLirils  iliose  under  who.se  auspices 
iheii  resciiu  has  been  aihifvedl.  The  promptitude  and  the 
energy  of  parUament  uppear  to  have  been  successfully  exerted  in. 
averting  from  us  that  revolutionary  crisis,  which  some  of  thc^ 
wisest  fiinong  us  recently  anticipated,  and  ivhicb  the  bravest 
could  not  MiniQipcte  without  uneasiness.  The  workers  of  mis- 
chief are  «ot  indeed  eitinguisbed)  fmd  they  are  not,  we  fear,  very 
Hhtlj  to  he  ftchHmed;  but  they  have  at  least  anffefed  a  severe 
diacantere*.  The  measures,  and  even  the  very  attitude,  of  our 
aanattthmiiad  the  eHiet  of  disorganising  their  evil  pfo|ects  ami 
damping  iMt  midignatt^.  hopes.  For  .a  steaion  they  :iecai  dnvem 
into  an  ignominious  though  prelbahly  not'an>iniiooent  obsctiri^,. 
tmdf  '^ks  eniuftmom  tthsitiiQna  oeiiepwat««S'<hf  oU^  mny  be  mid 

to  imve-    ;  i  .  "     .        '       '    '  I  ,.t  :••  I  '  If  1    •!       I.  t 

l^rin  tbedaffcdUkxI^aatfwoid^nal.''  -  . 

At  such  a  period,  the  publication^' 'to  which  we  in  this  article 
give  our  attention,  will  be  welcomed '<«iith'  pectiKiirintereit.  They 
contain  the  recorded  eloquence  of  some  of  the  most  t^tinguished 
among  those  civil  leaders  ^ ui  rempaMicam  ^etMiiM  (mctoritaie  ier* 
t^ruui, — ^tfae  chiefs,  tmder  whtMe  gnidance  the  efforts  of  the 
legislative  body  have  been  so  eflectuaRy  directed  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  tranquillity.  They  are  precious  mo- 
numents of  the  wisdom,  the  genius,  and  the  virtue,  which  the 
exigences  of  the  couiitry  catted  into  action,  and  by  whose  co»- 
current  instrumentality  its  menaced  happiness  has  once  more 
been  secured. 

-  Whatever  calumnies  may  be  uttered  by  the  hundred  tt>ngues 
of  Radicalism  against  our  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  praise  of 
eloqaence,  at  least,  cannot  hv.  rienied  to  those  august  assemblies. 
In  oratorical  display,  if  not  in  the  more  solid  exhibitions  of  patri* 
otisni  and  public  spirit,  they  shew  themselves  equal  to  the  de- 
mands of  every  emergency.  On  the  present  occasion,  this  re- 
mark ha^  been  signally  exemplilied;  at  no  period  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Fox,  if  a  concurrence  of  authoritative  testimony 
may  be  believed,  has  the  general  level  of  parliamentary  eloquence 
made  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  gigantic  models  of  the  last 
cenHlfy,  than  during  what  lia«?  already  elap^^^^H  of  the  prei^ent 
aesaiop;  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  of  the  ability  ^hkh  thus 
'      '  sliaiie 
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shone  loi  tli,  iniirli  will  never  be  knoNni  to  posterity,  excepting 
through  iht'  \uluahle,  yet  necessarily  imperfect  medium  of  the 
daily  pres"^.  If  a  selection,  however,  ol  any  ihrce  s|>eeclies 
to  be  niadi',  it  would  appear  that  none  could  ha\e  been  more 
bropcriy  selected  than  those  actually  before  us.  Where  many 
M«e  done  well,  and  not  a  few  most  admirablyy  these  perhaps 
•re  tiie  tbree  orators  wbo«t  success  has  been  m  most  coospico* 
COS,  Bod  whoie  merits  tie  tlieiiefofe  the  most  peculmfiy  enttlied 
to  oomtnemoratioo : 

*  OfflfulMiA  bic  erit  Vitus  bonos :  Tres  pnemia  primi 
Aceipicst,  tfsviqoe  caput  twdeotur  olifi*' 

With  regard  to  the  more  iauaediale  occasioa  of  these  speecfatL 
k  wilt  be  obsemd  that  t«wo  of  tfMna,  tboae  of  lir.  Pkoiket  snd 
Mr.  Ottuing,  were  delivered  on  a  ^nestkm  of  cPMpananeh 
MNTOw  extent. '  The  Amendmeol  moved  by  the  O^fimAtm  m 
tha  House  of  Commons  to  the  Address,  m  nmfi^  allaned  every 
material  hnii  stated  or  assomed  in  that  address;  to  some  of  lbos« 
facts  it  even  gave  a  stronger  relief  and  a  bolder  colooring ;  sad  it 
differed  from  the  address  only  by  attempting  to  tack  to  it  what 
Mr*  Canning  happily  calls  a  mit^atiiig  appendagie.   Hiere  was, 
aAer  all,  little  left  to  be  disputed, — ^a  spot  of  ground,  debateabic 
indeed,  but  within  contracted  limits.   The  subject  which  called 
ttp  Lord  Grenville  presented  a  wider  scope.    Confessedly  em- 
bracing the  whole  state  of  the  country,  it  afforded  the  eminent 
spaaker  an  abundant  opportunity  of  depicting  in  all  the  depth  of 
their  actual  malignity,  and  of  estimating,  in  the  whole  eatent  of 
their  dreadful  tendencies,  the  mischief*!  which  had  occasioned 
the  premature  assembling  of  parliament,    lie  found  'ample 
room  and  verge  enough  the  characters  of  hell  to  trace.*  Perhaps 
also,  the  situution  of  Lord  Grenville  roiisjivred  %vith  his  subject 
tf>  prescribe  to  hiiii  the  most  extensive  possible  raiii^c  ol  argu- 
ment anil  observation.    He  spoke  as  a  parliumcniarv  leader, 
dissentinj:  in  opinion  with  those,  friends  with  whom  he  had  lor 
many  yeuii»  aeteil ;  and  eould  hardly  do  justu  e  to  himself,  except 
bv  a  public  and  deci<led  statement  of  his  prevailing  views  and 
impressions.    He  was  a  veteran  rnptuui,  deliberately  5pp.iraliii:; 
his  e;i2^les  from  thosu  svjili  whu.lk  they  had,  during  a  long  series 
of  canipai'jjns,  been  associ  itod  and  intermingled;  it  therefore 
peculiarly  l>ecame  hiin  to  ;u  t mn  p  iuy  his  march  by  a  manifesto, 
declaratory  of  his  proceedings  ami  his  purposes. 

The  speech  of  Lord  Grenville  comes  ff>rih  also  with  this  dis- 
tinctive ;ulvantage,  that  it  is  throu|^hout  repeal  led  lu  the  tit  >i  per- 
son, aiul  AS  if  it  were  falling  iVom  the  orator's  own  lips;  while 
Mn  Pluuket  uniformi),  and  Mr.  Canning  for  the  moi>t  part,  are 

exhibited 
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exlubited  to  us  m  tlie  characters  of  their  respective  reporters. 
Surely  it  might  bullice  to  leave  to  the  dail)  prints,  w hose  neces- 
sities iu  this  respect  liave  no  law,  a  method  of  reporting,  which 
seems  to  despoil  eloquence  of  all  its  light  and  lieat,  and  in  tiie  place 
of  these  to  subslkute  the  fri^idness  and  distance  of  mere  narration. 
Tbe  practice  »  not  mdeed  without  precedent.  It  was  occasionally  * 
adoplaci  hj  the  ancient  historians  in  the  apeechet  which  they  in- 
troduced ;  but  then  this  was  only  in  the  shorter  speeches ;  and 
the  pvRCtice  mi^ht  perhaps,  in  writbgs  8?ow^dly  narrative,  pos*  ' 
leae  n  compamtive  propriety.  It  seems  less  easy  to  understand 
why  the  same  plan  shoidd  be  puraned,  when  an  oration  is  sent, 
out  tm  the  press  alone ;  or  what  good  end  can  be  gained,  by 
Inborioqid^iobtniding  upon  ua  the  ungraciona  figure  o|  an  inters 
nndiati^  agent,  when,  6om  the  very  nature  of  the  puhlicatioiiy 
we  aie  Idd  to  expect  an  introduction  to  the  free  and  coaMnanding 
ibffBi  of  ^4irator  himself,  and  prepare  ouvaelves  to  feel  his  ac* 
centi  strike  on  our  minds  with  aU  the  force  and  effsct  of  spoiMn 
aloqacnce. 

tfit.be  said  that  accuracjr  is  of  more  importance  than  cffecti— 
thm^  m  detailing  a  speech  in.  the  ]first  perxon,  it  becomes  necea* 
easy  to  fill  up  and  finish  many  parts  wjiicb  either  were  originally 
imperfect,  or  have  been  imperfectly  remembered^— and  that  the 
ceneequence  is  that  the  fidelity  of  the  likeness  is  sacrificed  to  the 
beauty  of  the  picture,^ — let  it  on  the  other  hand  be  considered 
whether  any  likeness  can  be  more  unfaithful  than  that  which, 
while  it  exhibits  the  air  and  features  of  it«  subject,  leaves  out  all 
the  «rmce  and  spirit  by  which  liiey  wcvv  jufonned.  Tiiis  cannot 
be  called  accuracy  in  m\y  fnir  npj)!!!  ution  of  the  word.  k  is 
in  reporting  as  iu  translating, — he  aioue  does  his  author  justice, 
wbois 

•True  to  his  sense,  but  truer  to  his  fame.* 
The  fact  is  that  a  sprrrh  of  real  and  coinmandinp^  effrrt  must, 
by  a  transfusion  through  tlie  cold  nu  (Hum  of  the  prtss,  inevitably 
sufler  more  thnn  can  be  compcnsatt  (i  lor  by  any  tritluig  ameliora- 
tion in  tliL  uwrv  nrticle  of  style.  Where  so  much  is  necessarily 
lost,  we  nerii  nnt  j^rndi^e  an  insignificant  addition.  ITie  voice, — 
the  eye, — all  the  immediate  action  of  mind  upon  mind, — all  the 
\isibU  inspiration  of  intense  enero^y  and  con.scioiis  power, — all 
the  tlion-iaiul  jn  opru  lies  tliat  depemi  on  an  intuitive  respondency 
to  tlie  iiuctuating  emotions  of  a  great  and  agitated  a^Nt mbly, — 
all  these  must  evaporate  in  the  transcript ;  and  their  place'  is  ill 
supplied  by  the  gelid  frost-work,  however  tiuiously  wrought,  of 
mere  verbal  embellishment.  The  difference  between  the  spokt  ii 
ajji^  the  published  oration,  is  the  difference  between  some  nuig- 
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qificcnt  temfile  Uid  apen  to  the  stodioits  conteia|>lilMO  of  a  toll' 
Vkry  Tisitanty  and  the  same  edilice  beiieki  aiiiidst  the  fulketiAK- 
conipaniments  of  flacritical  movemeut  and  splendour^  tftumgoA: 
with  adoriug  crouds,  and  resounding  with  solemn  bannoiiieiu 

To  institute  any  comparison  between  the  merits  of  the  re- 
spective speeches  before  us,  woulil  not  only  be  invidiou?  iu  ihc 
«\treuic  ;  but,  iVoni  what  h:is  been  said,  it  will  appear  that,  uu- 
le»s  til!'  spoken  effect  of  eacii  couy  be  kiifiwn,  such  an  attf»mpt 
would  be  :!bsi>ku«  l\  iJle,  We  have  reason  lo  fkeheve  th^  the 
speech  ot  Mr.  iMunkel  is  that  which  has  sustained  the  iiiosi  in- 
jury bv  the  act  of  passing;  from  the  oral  into  the  written  sta'^. 
L<et  ui  not,  however,  be  understooiJ  to  disparatje  the  merits  of  that 
admiiabh  [>i oiUu uon.  An  might  have  bevu  expected  from  the 
kii(»v\  ii  (  iiiii.u  ki  ol  Mr.  Fiunket*8  pubbc  speakine.  ii  i-^  eminent 
fui  tin:  unlaboured  clcaiuesis  and  compactness  oi  iU  reasoning, 
for  llie  noble  simplicity  of  iti^  :»tyle  and  manner,  and  fur  the 
soundness  and  elevation  of  its  political  vievs. 

Mr.  Plttuket  aignall^-  iupporta  Ibefimie  of  ku  country  Ibr  ^bomw 
and  eloquence;  yet  it  li  ieniarkable  that  hisgeniua  andekMiMiioe 
have  not  the  aame  peculiaritiea  with  those  of  the  maforily  of.  \m 
countrymen.   He  is  not  a  disciple  of  what  may  be  calfed  ikm  iiiah> 
school.   Perfectly  national^  we  doubt  not,  in  hia  feeliaga  andi 
attacbmentt»  nothing  can  be  leas  national  than  hia  taste  ka  oraioiy.* 
The  eloquence  of  Ireland  has  ^raat  and  extraordinary  mctils. 
It  has  force,  ftmcy,  fervour,  passion,  grandeur ;  and,  poaaeaaia^- 
these  eiceUen(:ies,  it  may  be  foiigiven  for  occasional  ofleoeer 
against  good  tast^, — far  a  proneness  to  profusion  t)f  imagery,  ex-' 
aggeration  of  sentimenti  and  hardness  or  inflation  of  s^le.  The 
l^th  is,  that  it  is  idle  to  blame  these  qualities^  whicSi,  ^mily 
with  the  former,  belong  to  a  certain  stage  in  the  progress  of  na- 
tional literature-.    1  he  Irish  have  not  advanced  to  so  high  a  point 
of  the  scale  as  their  brethren  of  England  :  and  fhcir  speec/i  Ae- 
ti^nnft'tlt  (hfffi:-  their  oratorj',  with  all  the  liesh  and  rude  virtue, 
exhibits  ;ilsu  many  ot  ilie  <lt  fects,  that  usually  characterize  the  lite-, 
lary  |)roductions  of  a  r<>iii})>u ;ii  i\ elv  unrefined  people.     It  is  true 
that  one  ot  the  i!istjii;:iiisliiii^:;  qualititi*  of  such  a  people  ki  sim- 
plicity ;  but  tlicii  it  IS  siuiphi  itv  ot'  feclintr,  not  ol  taste.  Their 
afleetions  are  pure  and  sound  ,  hut.  hi  jivmg  them  expression,  iv 
they  attempt  to  rise  beyond  ihv  language  of  common  life,  they 
rise  into  an  untried  region,  and  become  affected  or  extravagant.  In 
a  word,  rude  nations,  like  children,  are  ever  mistaking  tinery  for 
elegance  \  and  the  same  rule  holds,  with  a  gradiuition  of  force, 
thnnigh  all  the  sttcceanve  6tep->  between  savage  nature  and  the 
highest  degree  of  fefinemenl. 

The 
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The  dfectof  tflis  remark  is  not  liiminisfied  by  the  undeniable 
wet,  that  iiuinbers  of  the  liigher  classes  of  persons  in  our  sister 
Kingdom  receive  an  educaLion  as  refined  as  the  utmost  fastidious- 
Best  of  English  taste  could  drmaud.  Natioua]  rloqueiu  e,  iike 
OatKnml  mUBk,  is  moulded  and  fa&hioned  according  to  the  judg- 
■"♦and feeling,  not  of  the  higher  and  more  eciucated  members 


of  ibe  commumtTy  who  mmy^  be  said  to  be  of  no  country,  but  of 
we  multitiide.  Thtw,  let  it  be  remembered,  are  the'  hearers, 
we  rre^fMm/^of  eloqueiice;  aad  to  the  capacity  of  the  recipient, 
the  thing  received  muet  in  a  great  measure  conform  itself.  In 
cflect,  no  higher  praiie  can  be  bestowed  on  a  speaker,  than  that 
he  consults  the  taste  of  his  audience ;  and  few  and  laiely-gifled 
mdeed  are  those,  yvho  can  do  this  without  catching  a  little  of  the 
mediations  which  they  consult,  and  actually  acquiring  that  dia* 
racter  which  thej,  in  some  sense,  assume  for  the  parScular  oo« 
casion. 

Mr.  I^unket,  however,  whatever  be  the  reason,  appears  to 
have  escaped  even  a  tinge  of  these  peculiarities.    In  his  style  of 
sprnkms:,  he  is,  as  was  said  of  Charles  ¥ox,  ail  over  EffgkMk  $ 
il  mdcvd  he  be  not  something  better.    He  is  simple,  nervous,  col- 
\er\vd,  (It  liberate,  consecutive;  and  thi^ywithout  at  all  degenerads^ 
iiUo  tanieness  or  piecisencss.    If  he  has  not  altogether  thoiS« 
impassioned  bursts,  or  that  overwhelminrr  and  inspiring  vebe* 
mence,  for  ^vhich  the  great  departed  orator  just  named  was  so 
remarkable,  he  has,  like  him,  all  the  unpretending  plainness 
vhtch  beloiifrs  lo  the  perfect  slvle  of  eloquence.    In  fairness, 
at  the  same  time,  and  straight -forwardness  ot  understanding,  he 
18  even  superior  to  Mr.  Fox ;  whose  love  of  ratiocination  was 
such,  as  too  frequently  betrayed  him  into  a  merely  gladiatorial 
eiercise  of  his  art,  and  led  him  to  delight  in  the  evolutions  of 
argument,  rather  as  affording  opportunities  for  brilliant  displajj^ 
than  as  teilttnthig  the  discovery  of  truth. 

On  the  oratorical  chmder  of  Mr.  Plunket  we  have  been  the 
■Mm  diffuse,  beca«ise  in  the  English  hemisphere,  if  we  may  so 
ifeah,  lie  in  compsntively  a  new  star;  and  ho  b4Mie  of  Uie  first 
magaitode^  Of  the  two  other  speakers  before  us,  the  merits  have 
kMi|;  bepD  no  intimately  known,  either  hj  fame  or  by  personal  eau 
pmnte,  to  eveqr  thmking  Individual  mlhis  country,  that  any  de- 
uneation  of  the  g^eneral  style  Or  manner  of  aither  would  be  quite 
supeHliMiiia.   With  respect  to  Hie  particular  Specimens  of  their 
powers  nowp  under  consideration,  the  Speech  of  Mr.  Canning  ap. 
pears  beforo  the  reader,  despoiled  of  what  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  its  piincipal  virtues,  that  of  a  strict  relation  to  the  previous 
course  of  the  debate.   Yet,  even  under  this  disadvantage,  we  find 
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in  it  no  tcenty  or  dubious  vestiges  of  that  exrcUeiirc.  wliicli,  \o\\^ 
after  miduight,  and  for  upwards  of  tw  o  liour<,  <  apUvah  d  thr  :iUeii- 
tion,  and  governed  tlie  feelings,  of  n  before  exhauste  d  and  jiu|^- 
tieut  llou^ie.  I  he  brilliancy  iiidc  c  tl,  loi  \vhich  the  ^p&aLyr  so 
eminent,  has  witli  great  jud«»mt  iu  been  m  ibis  iustanre  sonit  N\hiit 
repressed.  But,  in  every  pari  of  his  address,  the  nio^t  ju^t  and 
constilutional  prmnples  pubcy  arc  enforced;  and  liiruugb- 
OUt  displays,  ibat  '  curious  felicity,*  winch,  in  il^  ajiplu  ation  to  the 
iner«i  concern  of  dutiou,  is  an  exquisite  accoinph.'shnient,  but 
H'hich,  w  hen  diiecteci  to  the  more  important  task  of  selecting,  ar- 
ranging, aiid  iimlually  hai  uioniziug  the  topics  and  ai^umeuts  be- 
longing to  a  w  hole  subject,  rises,  the  anciento  thomidly— 
the  Judges,  into  the  very  highest  sphere  of  oratorical  •»g«UMO>»  • 
IxNPd  Greovllle'a  it  oae  af  Jus  noMett,  and  kMbe  aaana  lam 
■MMt  cbaraderiatic  affotla.  It  is  altogethar  tha  disoouraa  c£  m 
great  and  dignified  parliamentary  leader  on  aaoocaaion  of  mamm* 
tans  gravity.  Seooodary  omaaients,  if  not  aemely  vs^actodt  M 
at  IsMt  not  aought : — tMio  is  little  of  impassioned^  im  aona  of 
Hrliat  may  be  odled  poetic  aloqnence :  but  of eiy  page  benoy  in 
lines  the  moat  deeuly  enffraven,  the  impreas  of  ^delibermttott*  and 
'pnblic  care ana  the  deepest  conviction  insensibly  steals  over 
us,  while,  in  a  strong  and  msnly^  yet  stiictly  correct  an4  dassical 
style^  ibo  distinguished  senator  lays  open  the  criiicsl  aMa  ol  bis 
ooimtry,  unmasla  the  cruel  designs  of  ber  dooMStic  <aieniic%  iml 
instils  into  tbe  minds  of  the  augnst  assembly  be  is  addreasin^lbe 
ieqt»site  counsel  and  instruction.  From  this  masterly,  aUteanum-^ 
like  and  majestic  exposition,  we  shall,  in  our  further  progress,  de- 
ri%  e  our  most  copious  extracts ;  not  because  we  d<»em  il  the  best 
of  the  compositions  before  us  ;  \mi  bt  caii^o  it  is  (  as  we  have  si- 
ready  observed,  and  for  the  reasons  we  have  given)  thfl  nuTii^  finar- 
prehensive. 

It  cnnnot  be  necessary  minutely  to  recall  to  tbe  memor\'  of  tlu'^ 
reader  the  circumstances  whicli  h  d  to  the  n?55(  nil)liiit:  oi  Tailn- 
roent  m  the  month  of  November  last.  iliroiii^h  tho  ulioltMif 
the  preceding  annum  r,  parts  of  the  country  had  been  more  or  kss 
disturbed;  and  partial  distuibancc  bad  created  general  alarm. 
The  foundatioOi  or  (if  the  expression  may  be  used )  the  MucienSf 
of  tbeae  disturbances  was,  undoubtedly,  the  di&tress  which  if- 
ladod  many  portions  of  tbe  comtpunity,  and  particularly  the  po* 
pnlilioM  of  soins  of  tba  msniifiKtnnng  distnds.  Distoess  mo* 
d«iead  n  degrao  of  diseontent  and  disaffoction»  eoofuaad  noMma 
of  politieal  woi^fSndvagnadeMresof  cbange.  Thosowvs  l^ 
diitsmpsiad  iwnginati^ipn^  tbe  ttgri  tomma^  angomicffed  by  bwfsr 
swdmiwiy;  but  tbaio  wanted  not  worse  suggestions  md  widniep 
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e^iinstellKl)^.  Bust  tiftii,-*80iM  of  them  exeUickdfrbin  the  niord 
estimable  i^arts  of  society  and  coinpciled  to  wuik -through  the 
dti/  ptac€9  of  4he  earth,  seeking  rest, — others,  desirous  of  ^stinc- 
tion,  or  eager  for  gain,  and  exactly  shrewd  enough  to  suspect  that 
they  could  never  become  either  great  or  nrh,  except  by  bcin^  mis- 
chievous, had  long  employed  tli^'ni^eh  ( s  in  the  disscminatirjn  of 
doctrines  equally  anti-social,  anti-moral,  and  anti  christian.  '1  hcse 
familiars  now  availed  themselves  of  the  prevalent  distres'^es  and 
discontents,  to  propagate  their  low  poisons  with  increaseii  eOect ; 
they,  ni  tac  t,  systematized,  so  tar  as  the  powc  i  s  of  intellects  not 
eminently  prone  to  SYi>tiin  would  permit,  a  regular  conspiracy 
ugaitist  the  welfare  of  the  state ;  a  conspiracy,  ostensibly  ainuiig 
at  little  less  than  the  establislnncnt  of  democracy  in  policy,  and 
deism  by  way  of  religion.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  design  they 
found  unconscious,  or  at  least  unintentional,  auxiliaries  in  better 
men  than  themselves;  in  some^  who,  haiui];  them,  joined  them 
ifimply  for  tlie  purpose  of  swelling  tiie  cry  against  goverament ; 
in  otlieniy  who,  refuting  to  join  Uiem,  swelled  the  cry  against 
gov^Minent  notvritlntanding :  for,  at  «ueb  periods,  then  is  ad 
'  lmdM&fMf%  the  J  who  m  not  with  the  constituted  ftutfaoritiet 
Ufv  flgenist  ^heni* 

'  'fFMr  4i4«idi  of  the  governmenti  inetitwhiie»  and,  ))robably 
^  ^li^gh',  <he  ■government  themselves,  l^lf  somewhat  etnbarrassed  as 
'  io  th^lMBiia  of  treathig  the  fait^^rowing  mtsehief.    Remedies  for 
'  Ac^^ilstrfeBses  of  the^eountnf  were  not  easily  to  he  found ;  and,  at 
'lill>  «v^nts,  {rnmedifftepeieittaj  wae  out  of  the  question :  that  is,  the 
- -^e^thtt  fed  the  Hame  could  not  be  removed.    The  only  altema- 
*  ^e'liiias,  to  deal  with  the  evil  directly  ;  and  here  the  difficulty  lay 
between  the  danger  of  fomenting  it  by  indulgence,  and  that  of 
^asi^ieratkii^  it  by  opposition.    Under  these  circumstances,  some 
public  crisis  or  other  could  not  f;ii1  speedily  to  occur  ;  whether 
at  Malnche««ter  or  cl'^tnvhrre  mii^ht  be  a  mntlrr  of  conjecture  ;  but, 
somewhere  or  otiicr,  it  nih^lit  have  1m  cii  predicted,  even  on  the 
faith  of  no  l)ett<  r  oracle  than  the  chapter  of  accidents,  tlmt  the 
opposite  elements  now  abroad  and  in  motion  would  undoubtedly 
meet  and  justle  and  conflict  toj^ether. 

Chance,  as  in  most  similar  cases,  determined  the  lirst  rencoun- 
ter. The  demaj^ogties  had  meditated,  and,  ni  fart,  actually  orga- 
nized, an  immense  meeting  to  be  held  at  Manchester  on  the  9th 
August,  collected  from  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  for  the 
purpose,  as  they  publicly  notified,  of  discussing  the  most  speedy 
and  effectual  mode  of  obtaining  a  radical  reform  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  propriety  of  the  unrepresented  mlfabilnts  of 
Manchester  electbg  a  person  to  represent  them  in  parliament, 
ne  also  the  adoption  of  Major  Cartwright's  hill.  This  meeting, 
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ha*1  it  been  held,  would  uot  only  have  been^llegal,  hut,  according 
to  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Plunket,  would  have  uinounted  to 
;in  act  of  treason.  No  wonder,  therefore,  tliat  it  was  prohibited 
hy  a  public  proclamation  of  the  magistrates,  'llie  effect  was  sin- 
gular. It  often  happens  that  men  abandon  their  measures,  while 
they  retain  their  designs ;  but  in  this  instaQCe^ — •ttch  aie  the  JB» 
versions  of  Hadicalismr-^though  the  treasonous  purpose  vm 
ostensibly  ahendoned^  the  aoarcbbts  annoiiDced  that  the  mectkng 
wottld  be  held  notwithstandiug.  It  was  now  advertised  far  the 
16th  August,  with  the  object  of  talung  ihto  consideratioD  the 
nost  legal  and  effectual  means  of  obtaining  a  reform.  A  preno— 
address  was  issued  by  the  notable  mountebank  whom  the  par^ 
had  elected  to  be  their  spokesman  and  ring-lefder,  their  *  tntOft- 
peter-homet,'  for  the  occasion,  in  wliich  this  man  of  peace,  ao 
cording  to  the  settled  usage  of  Radicalism  in  such  cases,  exhorted 
his  followers  to  maintain  a  firm  and  temperate  deportment,  warn, 
ing  them  that  their  sanguinary  enemies  would  seek  every  occasion 
to  create  riot  and  bloodshed ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  invited  the 
*  wise  magistrates/  who  with  threats  had  prohibiteil  the  former 
meeting,  to  be  present  at  this,  aud  very  fairly  assured  llicm  thai 
the  radicals  despised  (heir  threats. 

The  meeting  took  place  accordingly,  to  the  number,  as  some 
of  the  radical  leaders  afterwards  boasted,  of  a  100,000  or  150/XXi 
persons.  Certainly  the  number  was  immense.  The  several  divi- 
sions that  composed  the  assembly  marched  to  the  place  of  xeadc;z^ 
vons  in  regular  bodies  of  from  mree  to  six  or  eight  abneaitt,  vvid| 
all  the  jpiecision  of  military  discipline,  accompanie4  b^^Jb^ftii^ 
of  musiCy  and  preceded  bjf  banners  inscribed  witli  sui(fi^j|f^5^tfp^ 
as  *  Equd  Represoitation  or  Death/  and,  m  soine  ,mfp^\m\ 
mounted  by  caps  of  liberty.  Many  were  armed  with,bliid(|p|^^ 
Excepting,  however,  by  this  sort  of  dumb  crambo,  and  exc^ptni|^ 
also  one  load  howl  of  defiance  on  the  appearance  of  the  magis;^ 
trales  and  yeomanry  in  the  distance,  it  appears  that,  whatevc^jiig-r 
gers  the  party  meant  to  use,  they  were  resolved  to  $feak  .^^fj!^^^ 
Most  of  the  columns  marched,  we  believe,  and  formed  m  silenecti; 
and,  as  for  their  leader,  the  burden  of  his  speech,  like  the  re- 
monstrance put  into  the  mouth  of  a  demagogue  whom  we  w  ill  not 
degrade  by  naming  in  the  same  sentence,  amounted  to  this  :  '  Gop4 
friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  up  to  mutiny  !' 

The  purpose  of  all  this  military  array,  according  to  the  best 
radical  authorities,  was  *  to  confer  clieerfulness  and  hilaritj  on  the 
people.**  Unfortunately,  however,  it  conferred  nothing  but  ter- 
ror and  perplexity  on  the  good  people  of  Manchester^  who  could 
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miok^  tnthout  alann,  behold^  m  the  heiit  of  their  populous  and 
treafthy  toWn^  n  vast  and  organized  concourse  of  strangeNy  headed 
Ifj  men  bf  principles  and  characters  the  most  notorious/  accom^ 
^anied  by  appearances  the  most  menacing,  avowedly  assembled 
for  pofitirnl  ohjerts,  nnd  foundins:;  their  claim  t(»  the  pniise  of 
legality  on  the  ground  tliat  they  had  Just  ceasi  tl  to  meditate  trea- 
poiK  Many  hastened  to  remove  their  effects  from  the  vicinity  of 
these  new  champions  of  liberty  and  property  ;  and  numbers  of 
the  most  respectable  householders  voluntarily  made  oath  before 
the  magistrates,  that  they  considered  the  peace  of  the  town  as 
endangered.  This  latter  proceeding  has,  we  are  aware,  been  ri- 
diculed, on  the  ground  ihut  it  \va^  giving  evidence  of  facts  which 
existed  only  in  conjecturt ,  or  which,  at  all  events,  were  future. 
Not  so  :-^it  was  not  givmg  evidence  of  future  or  oomectund 
tet» :  it  WM  giving  evidence  of  the  eetual  end  existing  met  that 
th^  itieeting  in  ij^uestion  conveyed  apprehensions  to  the  mmds  oC 
the  king's  suhiects ;  and  this  happens  to  hwp  been  the  precise 
Ihct  by  \^ich  the  legality  of  that  meetios  was  to  be  tried. 

That  such  an  assembly  indeed  should,  by  any  sensible  mind, 
be  deemed  legal  and  constitutional,  affords  an  illustration  of  a  r»» 
mark  made  by  some  acute  observer  of  human  nature,  who  says 
tliat^  if  the  passions  of  men  could  enter  as  deeply  into  mathema- 
tical as  into  moral  discussions,  no  single  proposition  in  Euclid 
would  be  safe  from  question.  The  magistrates  of  Manchester 
knew  nothing  of  the  refinements  on  which  these  doubters  ])rocced. 
Rnt  thev  know  that  the  law  ff»rbade  the  holding!;  of  assemblies 
calculated  to  {(Mrifv  the  neiirhbomlioofl  ;  mid,  Jnd<;ing  from  their 
own  ocular  obsei  \  atioti  tliat  the  meeting  before  theoi  might  well 
tefrifv  the  nritdihourhood,  and  learning  from  an  accumulation  of 
sworn  Icstunony  that  the  neighbourhood  was,  in  facf^  ternlu d, 
they  very  naturally  drew  the  inference  that  the  inreting  was  con- 
trary to  law.  If  this  was  so,  then,  called  on  as  tlu  y  were,  and 
implored  to  protcel  the  loyal  population  of  the  town,  they  were 
evidently  not  at  liberty  to  wait  till  the  fears  of  those  who  claimed 
their  protection  should  have  been  fotally  justified,  lliey  there- 
fore proceeded,  first  and  immediately,  to  seise  the  ripgleac|ers  j  in 
the  hope,  as  it  should  seem,  that  the  removal  of  the  chlefe  mnM 
induce  the  crowd  to  depart  quietly ;  but|  if  this  should  not  be  the 
case,  then  secondly,  their  object  was  the  direct  dispersion  of  the 
meetmg ;  to  be  effected,  if  possible,  by  quiet  and  pacific  means. 
In  the  sequel,  the  endeavour  to  effectuate  the  one  of  those  pur- 
poses precipitated  the  accomplishment  of  the  other.  The  civil 
olBcers,  in  trying  to  execute  the  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  finsleaders,  were  strongly  and  successfully  resisted  by  the 
wnA»   The  yeomanry  were  then  reluctantly  ordered  out  to  the 
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impport  of  tbe  civil  forctf,  but  Choegfay  in  die  ptatomiatm^iiiB 

duty,  they  carefully  abstained  from  giving  more  molestataOtt*iD  tfeitf 
thicklj<Mrried  and  resitting  crowd  than  was  abaohiti^jf  mtmmiffg 
they  were  tssailed  not  only  witli  abuse,  but  with  henrfetonannnil 
brickbats:  severalyeomen  were  felled  fmi  their  horses;  oneim 
Jinit  mortally;  and  had  they  not  been  rescued  by  a  body  of  regn* 
]ar  cavalry  which  came  to  their  assistance,  the  whole  nuiober 
would  have  been  destroyed.  The  accession  of  the  dragoons  turned 
the  scale  ;  and  the  affray  ended  in  the  flight  and  dispersion  of  the 
uiob,  of  whoui  some  were  killed  and  many  more  wounded  er 
otherwise  injured. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  but  the  most  callous  heart  to 
contemplate  without  emotion  this  most  fatal  and  lamentable  oc- 
currence ;  and  the  emotion  must  be  one,  not  of  deep  suitow  only, 
but  also  of  lively  indignation.  Against  whom,  however,  is  that 
indignation  to  be  directed?  Is  it  against  those,  who,  com- 
missioned by  the  law  itself,  executed  a  ))ainful  and  a  perilous 
duty  in  dtU  nc  e  of  that  law  ;  or  against  those  who,  gratuitously 
.and  wantonl),  first  insulted,  then  broke,  and  lastly  delied  it?  Is 
it  against  those  who,  charged  with  the  conservation  of  the  public 
.peace,  and  called  upon  to  fulfil  this  sacred  trust  in  behalf  of  « 
iarge  and  most  valuable  population,  nobly  obeyed  tke'«|ll  «f  the 
expense  of  jg;reat  personal  danger,  and  not  even  wttkottt  fttfWUut* 
•|o  the  poniards  of  assassination  ;^-or  against  thoM^  -wiio,  petw 
iectly  Imowing  (as  their  own  previous  dedaratkms  •elwiM)  >M 
amnunent  hazMd  of  the  evils  that  afterwards  aetnatly  eniucM^^ 
deliberately  chose  to  pursue  the  course  the  most  singeAlMjr  wsty 
to  produce  diose  evils ;  who  advisedly  adopted  pvotnieili^'ili 
directly,  daringly,  and  madly  endangering  the  public-  fWlldit^'fif 
which  these  unhappy  reprobates  all  the  while  afiected  tbe'<liM» 
dcrest  and  most  melting  regard,  that  even  the  understandin[^  dl^tt 
.child  could  hardly  have  fail^  to  anticipate  tlie  result  ?  In  a  wbrd, 
nre  our  sympathies  to  be  appealed  to,  in  feivonr  of  t^ioSe 
,  lunctlonaries,  who,  comp<  lied  to  act  under  Circumstances '  the 
most  critical,  instead  of  shrinking  into  mean  and  setteh  passive- 
ness,  sacrificed  their  ease  and  comfort,  exposed  their  unspotted 
reputation  to  foul  oblo(|uy,  and  even  iucnrred  the  risk  of  death 
itself,  rather  than  violate  the  obligations  and  belie  the  responsi^ 
bility  of  the  arduous  post  assigned  to  them: — or  is  the  whole 
homage  of  our  feelings  to  be  prostituted  on  the  very  men  wha 
w  ere  the  undoubted  caiist-s  of  all  that  is  dreadful  or  perplexinu  in 
these  transactions, — men,  who  wilfully  led  their  deluded  victims 
into  danger,  for  the  sake  of  plunging  them  into  crime, — ^men,  who, 
like  the  Malignant  Prinei[)le  himself,  can  knowingly  take  aovan- 
/4ige  of  the  distresses  of  mankiud,  to  blast  their  virtues, — ba^ 
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-wlKkcrs  of  runty  who  drive  the  trade  of  4e«ttocUoii»  uot  for  its 
'Wn  mImi  (^-even  in  that  there  would  be  a  sort  of  horrible  and 
•Manic  grenliMiBy)  but  for  the  aake  of  the  miserable  pelf,  the 
-imtched  honotin  or  worse  lucre,  they  derive  from  it,  and  who, 
for  such  polluting  rewards  as  these,  are  content  to  sacrifice  the 
honour,  the  priociple»y  and  the  happiness^  of  ail  this  great  aod 
fair  country  ? 

But  misrepresentation  was  to  liave  its  day.    The  pubVu:  rar 
was  poisoned,  and  the  judgments  of  many  excellent  and  honour- 
able minds  perverted,  by  the  caluiinuuus  reports  circulated  r^ 
specting  the  deeds  of  blootl,  as  tbey  were  called,  at  Manchester. 
-A  just  and  a  generous  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  i^ovcnmient,  to 
countt  I  act  tlie  progress  of  the  epiclcjiiic  fallacy,  and  to  uphold  the 
reputation  and  the  authority  of  the  Manchester  magistrates,  by 
publicly  conveying  to  them  tlic  exprcssiun  of  the  royal  approba- 
tion, seemed  to  have  little  other  eflfect  than  tiiat  of  involving  the 
uuuistry  in  the  same  obloquy  witli  those  whom  they  would  have 
sheltered.    The  political  sky  was  more  and  more  overcast.  Tlie 
good  and  the  wise,  to  whatever  party  thejr  belonged^  looked  ibirr 
mid  with  i^ilidoii  and  aiudety.   Obscure  and  ominoiis  sotinds 
jrare  liesrd^  of  cbaoge,  of  trouble,  and  even  of  revolution ;  and  it 
a|}{|eaDid  that  Ibe  nation  bad  but  one  homan  resource,  that 
of  auapmoning  its  Great  Council  to  provide  for  the  public  safbt]^ * 
f     mm  under  these  circumstances  that  parliament  met;  and  it 
urns  ttnd^  these  that  the  recorded  eloquence  before  us  had  its 
birth.   In  Inct*  vre  have  taken  a  rapid  survey  of  the  occurrences 
nltvei|djr'dei|»iledy  only  bj  wa^r  of  preface  ^o  the  extracts  we  are 
d^oiilili^kpMiduce  from  the  works  under  consideration.  It  will  bf 
%  ^raltfyii^g  Utsk  to  exhibit  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  distin- 
gyiehed  «t«lestten  from  whom  tbey  proceeded,  in  the  place  of 

It  is  in  the  first  place  observable  that  not  one  of  tbe.spcakert 
bus  aflfected  to  slur  over  the  public  danger,  or  to  represent  thd 
crisis  as  otherwise  than  one  of  the  utmost  alarm  and  solicitude. 
The  following  striking  deliueatioa  of  the  subject  is  given  by  Lor4 
GreuviUe* 

'  My  Lords*  the  admission  with  wbich  my  noble  friend  {the  Marqtim 
Letmkwne)  commenced  his  temperate  and  able  speech,  relieves  those 

who  rn  iv  follow  him  in  this  debate  from  all  nece^sii)*  of  expatiating  on 
i>au^lul  rircurnstances  of  our  present  danger,  lie  i^ees  unci  nc- 
J<ii<.>\\  K'U^cs  ils  cMbtence ;  he  is  deeply  sensible  both  ol  its  nuignitude  and 
iu  uij^ency  ;  and  the  glowing  coiuui2»  m  which  lie  ha:^  represented  our 
present  situation  atustoave  made  the  stron^t  impieision  on  the  minds 
of  all  your  lordships.  For  myself,  unqui!sttonably»  I  need  not  say  what 
in  my  ow  convection  on  this  sobjecL  Often  has  it  been  my  painliil 
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daty  to  express,  in  this  house,  the  continued  nnd  incrensing  anxiety  iriih 
which  I  have  regarded  the  attacks  uncea«»in«ly  directed  agaimc  the 
whole  frame  and  fabric  of  our  govemracni.  Olien  have  I  lahoutvd,  aa4 
laboured  ineffectually,  to  impress  these  feelings  oiitbtf  mMi  ttf  MhMi 
I^y  appreheniMiii  have  heen^considered  as  visioiiary«  erig^iatHig  mioA 
i||ore  m  a  food  and  tnlicitous  attachment  to  the  inieiMi  a4ieh  I  coo* 
jeeived  to  be  endangered,  than  in  any  just  view  of  the  actual  condition, 
or  future  prospect-*,  of  my  country.  And  would  to  heaven  that  it  were 
io!  Joyful  indeed  would  this  hour  have  been  to  me,  if  I  could  now 
rise  and  confess  my  error ;  if  I  could  say  to  those  from  whom  it  has 
been  my  misfortune  to  differ  on  these  queslioits,  *•  My  appfdMOriw 
mm  vain ;  your  tecuritir  was  wdl  gfonnded.*' 

*  The  levene  nnhappily  is  true.  Du  ring  a  large  portioa  of  e  long  pdit 
life,  now  closed,  1  have  Nx-ntehed  the  destructive  tendency  of  these 

fevolutionary  projects, — I  have  marked  their  unremitted  activity^ — 
jheir  growing  confidence, — their  extended  inlliu  iice, — their  fast  a<ivaiic- 
ing  progress.  But  the  cvd  has  outrun  my  apprehensions.  Never,  at 
any  former  period,  has  it  presented  so  fierce  and  menacing  an  aspect; 
never  yet  has  it  so  imperiously  required,  from  the  wisdoiv  and  firmans 
of  my  oonntiyy  the  most  immediate,  vigorous,  md  dMraiiiMMI  vw? 

fancc.  .  .  vH^." 

*  It  is  this  persuasion  which  alone  induces  me,  it  is  this  which  irrests- 
libly  compels  me,  contrary  to  nil  my  expectations  and  all  ray  wishes, 
pnce  more  to  solicit  your  indulgence  iu  the  di»cbar^e  of  duties  which  i 
(bought  had  been  for  ever  cUt^ed.  '  ^  '  *^ 

*  Let  me,  then,  in  the  outset  of  theie  deliberations,  cirttrat  your'  fcl^" 
ihips  continually  to  bear  In  mind  that  the  mischief  agaimt'«Mthi#*  Sit 
now  called  upon  to  defend  our  connti^r,  is  not  nmely  of  tbe'iMMl 
day ;  no,  nor  of  the  present  year.  Its  true  origin  must  betr|na4Such 
farther  back, — its  real  causes  must  he  sought  much  deeper,—- remiSh 
dies  must  be  applied  with  a  foresight  and  policy  cxiending  &r  bcyoml 
^at  pressure  of  temporary  distress  to  which  alone  my  auH?  fr^f^nd  is 
Vvilling  to  ascribe  iU  Even  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  ypifT  l^C^^lef- 
tion  MS  been  called  to  thoie  measures  whichi  in  the  year  kr^^  ' 
nearly  five-and-twenty  years  ago*  it  had  alrsady  become  ^ 
adopt  for  the  defence  of  our  laws  and  govern nu  nt.  And  it 
that  Mr.  Burke  declared,  and  he  has  consigned  the  sentiment  to  poste- 
rity in  his  immortal  writings,  that  the  grounds  of  that  nece«.vity  did  not 
originate  among  us  even  with  the  Trench  Revolution,  although  thai  ler- 
I'ible  convulsion  of  the  world  did,  undoubtedly,  call  them  ftu-tb^  iiurrca^e 
4hen,  and  give  frpth  vigour  to  their  operation.  i  ^  , 

t  fn  wM  manner  your  secori^  was  then  provided  for»  and  liew  H  waft 
piainhiinfld  during  the  long  and  arduous  contest  which  enaued,  I  «9l 
not  now  detain  you  by  examining.  We  all  remember,  tliat  from  iIhs 
happy  restoration  of  peace  increiused  confidence  was  felt,  increased  as- 
surance drawn  by  many,  tor  the  permanent  and  undisturbed  continuance 
of  our  domestic  irunquillity.  From  that  very  dale  the  mischief  has  on 
Ihe  fiootraiy  been  constantly  increasing.  Every  successive  period, 
.^owacvtn  to  the  moment  in  which  |  now  address  yoU|  hta  hfot^hi^ai 
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oniy  ffelh menace,  au^^mfnted  violence,  more  open  nod  more  tttienm* 
tiuti&  d«;litiuce  of  ti^e  public  authurity  in  all  ir»  branches.  Aiul  ]  nuw 
Mil  iriHi'tHgme^liUQM  on  lUl  who  btsar  me,  lo  i«6ect,  bow  rarely  the  his* 
Xmf^'wfmm^  ^  nxMited  lo  npid  a  progreai  ol  fach  a  danger 
iritbtnaoabofllaniaol  .» 

^  Unqjuest  ionably,  wb«n  snch  datigpn  ave  entoitaioed,  aad  such  pitipccti 
are  pursued,  the  distre«5s  of  any  part  of  our  population  must  always  give 
great  opportunity  and  advantage  to  tht-  promoters  of  sedition.  It  the 
most  p<nverful  engine  by  which  tlioy  tan  aperale  ;  the  stimulant  by 
wbich  they  inflame  the  pui>»ioiisoi  the  ignorant,  and  drive  their  (icltidcd 
,victiffn»tm  to  acta  of  despoiatioo,  which,  instead  of  alleviating,  can  servo 
only  to  a<;gravate,  and  to  proking  thcit-diAculliet,  But  occoitonccs 
like  these  are  the  iaaCnimeatty  not  the  cauics  of  the  niiichief.  Much 
W  ibis  evil  exists  where  these  di^tresset  have  Imd  comparatively  liltJo 
operation.  Many  are  moul  forward  in  the  sedition  whom  the  pressure 
Itas  least  atfected  ;  whiles  these  on  whom  it  has  mokt  severely  borne,  have, 
in  many  cases,  cunducted  thiinbeKes  with  exemplary  paiifnce  and  re- 
solution, untuiiitetl  by  thia»  nernicious  contagion,  obecbent  to  the  laws, 
and  inviolably  attached  tatnoae  iaslttulioos  which  have  so  long  been  the 
gkny  and  happiaeis  of  Englibhmen/— Lord  Grttmlk,  pp.  i — 6. 

The  noble  speaker  then  proceeds,  at  con^iilcrable  length  and 
with  j^rcat  ability,  trj  nhew  that  iiKasiires  of  purely  ecouoniiral 
|»ulicy  -arc  Inil  liule  ralculatcil  tu  niet*l  the  existing  evil,  'f'lncugh 
the  greater  part  of  this  ground  we  should  fullovv  him  with  impli- 
cit a(;qyiei>(;cncc;  there  are  some  points  on  >vbich,  vi  ith  all  hu- 
inilityy  we  differ  from  him,  aa  indeed,  on  suhjects  involving  ao 
MMk^fiMt  iod  apaonlation,  porfaol  aoinddence  of  opinion  is  not 
to  i>ef*ai>pegted>  Tint  is  not^  hovover,  the  pkce  for  entering 
-iiilO'diiminOB  nn  tlie  pointa  in  question;  more  especially,  aa  ve 
^tMy  aujhscribe,  not  only  to  the  conclusions^  but  to  all  the 
fei^^tkig  i^'sitionSy  maintained  by  Lord  Grenville,  both  in  support 
of  bis  gyuieral  theorem  that  onr  refuge  does  not  lie  in  the  r^ula* 
'tions  of  political  economy,  and  in  opposition  to  the  particular 
remedies  of  an  economical  nature,  suggested  by  Lord  Lansdowne. 
From  this  ppwerfiil  disquisitioi),  he  thus  recurs  to  tha  real  aad 
«tfae  praaiinant  aubject  before  tiMk||ouse« 

^  I  pass  then  to  the  second  iiart  of  my  Noble  Friend's  motion,  that 
winch  more  directly  nflatcs  to  the  internal  situation  of  our  couiitiy,  and 
to  the  threatened  interruplion  of  its  domestic  tranquillity.  On  many 
parts  of  this  subject^  we  ate  all  agreed*   If,  by  whatever  means,  either 

of  previous  preparation,  or  prest  til  distress,  evil-minded  men  are  en- 
deavouring to  plunge  us  into  the  unmeasurable  cahimilifs  of  civil  dis- 
cord, our  duties  cannot  be  doubtful.  To  our  Sovcreif^n,  and  to  our 
country,  to  the  British  nation,  and  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  wc  arc 
answerable  for  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  our  reli^iion  and 
morals,  of  our  laws  and  governnent.  To  our  peaceable  and  loyal  Ibl- 
'  |ow-sobjects«  we  owe  the  defence  and  sccuritj  of  their  rightSi  pmperties, 
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«iifi  livet.  To  the  deluded  victims  of  these  machiiiatiari*,  we  imvc  abo 
adul^  tu  discharge;  adut^  uf  protection  and  kiiidutss.  We  owe  it  to 
<b«iH  ttoA  U  it  the  gmSett  of  all  beoefitt  wbicb  can  ba  omtimd  i^ot 
tiMM,  to  mem  tlm,  if  k  bo  niil  poMtblt^  ftoau  tbo  Mdlociion  airi 
treachery  by  wbicb  tboy  are  beset ;  and  to  remove  fron  ikcir  paths  aarf 
JwoUings,  the  snares  unceasingly  Uid  for  their  telnMlM.  This  is  tbt 
office  of  their  true  friends;  their  bitterest  enemies  are  \ho%e  wbo 
iftbourin^  to  inllame  iheir  siifferinj^s  into  disatiection  and  ircaj^on. 

*  To  tfut  execution  ol  ihe«»e  greut  and  awiul  trus»i5.  Id  us  llu  ii  ^yph' 
ovrseUes  with  diligence  syid  rei»olution ;  neither  di&guibing  from  our^cUes 
tbe  real  extent  of  the  evil,  nor  sknolung  from  the  reiaedies,  uupieasiag 
wlbqr QNiy  bt,  wbicb  il  mml  anawoidbibly  reqiiiitt*  Our  Juigcr  mm 
longer  to  lie  Mtrrbcd  fof  is  bidden  consullalioot  or  secret  coospiraciei. 
It  courts  our  notiee,  il  obcnulci  iueif  oe  our  atteulioii*  Wo  mm 
assailed  with  undis!»i!Tsed  menace,  and  are  little  removed  from  the  iiu- 
niediate  expectation  <»r  open  violence.  Lef  ii"?,  then,  attentively  review 
the  steps  which  lutvc  brought  us  to  liiis  situation.  Observe  their  bciiia- 
^in|^,  consider  well  their  ra|>i(ily  accelerated  progress-- You  will  find 
them  io  near  conlnrmhy  to  ail  that  led  to  the  subventioo  anil  uiiseqr  ^ 
IViiice.  A  dote  and  striking  resembUmee*  a  servile^  yet  otlentauuiis 
Ifnitation,  wbicb  it  is  of  the  utmost  iroportunce  that  we  should  forcibly 
impress  upon  our  minds !  If  such  u  parallel  were  found,  even  in  tbe  re* 
mofest  liislory,  yet,  of  ih*'  remotest  history  what  better  use  conld  vr^ 
make,  than  to  ffr.iw  from  it.  whatever  conclusions  it  affortis  of  policy  or 
wisdom,  applicable  to  our  c)wn  condition?  Shall  we,  on  the  c^  nirnrv, 
now  in  ibe  hour  of  our  own  peril,  ^irive  to  bani&h  iwm  uur  tbuugiiis 
mmI  ooonsels  all  memory  of  thit  recent  aad  forcible  example  I  \Ve»  ike 
iiearMt  spectators  of  tbat  dreadful-  eowvulsion^  oer  minds  stiil  ntrndto 
ing  at  its  crimes^  our  beartsatill  bleeding  at  its  miscriest  simU  w^iam 
aside  frovs  tbe  painful  but  imtructive  lesson,  and  in  wiU'ui  bUodneis 
<  loHC  our  eyes  against  the  prophetic  mirror  which  exhibits  to  oujr»e1«cS| 
in  th(>  progress  of  the  «>an)e  machinations,  the  fearful  advance  of  the 
snmi  d(  ^(ulClion?  No,  my  Lords,  let  not  the  warning  voice  hnve  been 
heard  iii  vain!  We  have  shared  deeply  in  that  wideiy-eN tended  caU- 
mhy  i  the  bitter  draught  which  France  prepared  for  herself,  has  ov«r» 
Howed  into  our  cup.  Let  us  at  least  derive  from  it  tlie  bentfe-  mi  an 
49cperienoe  so  dearly  purchased  1  Observe  what  were  tbe  begieiiia^  of 
tbat  great  catastrophe ;  follow  op  its  progress ;  marie  by  what  course  it 
reached  its  terrible  consummation  ;  trace  it  through  subver^oo  and 
ruin,  through,  plunder  and  confiscation,  through  ^ugbteraod  mntanT, 
till  all  was  swallowed  up  in  military  tlc^jiiotivm ! 

*  What  first  occurred?  The  wliulc  naiiun  was  inuiulaud  with  inflani* 
matory  and  poisonou!»  publications.  Its  very  soil  was  deluged  wit  b  aedition 
and  blasphemy.  No  effort  wasomitted  of  base  and  disgusting  mocker)',  uf 
sordid  and  unblushing  calurony,wbich  could  vilify  and  degrade  whatever 
that  people  had  been  roost  accustomed  to  love  and  venerate.  No  an^ 
fice,  no  incitements  was  left  untried,  which  could  stimuhste  tbe  deluded 
multitude  to  the  most  savage  acts  of  insult  and  outrage,  of  violence  and 
fury,  again&t  the  Miiuaiers  oi  theu  religion^  and  the  didj>enber&  of  then 
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mmmsmmiakn^  Im  i  HfooA  all  who  wcm  raHnmi  ipt  bifth  tr  ml* 
for  lalciiiorlbr  virlue»  aod  a^nst  tbose  mosl  capifciAllyt  trho  hit  hncin 
mo&t  distinguished  as  their  kindest  friends,  proteclon  and  benefacjtoa  | 

'  Who  is  there  that  is  iiot  struck  with  the  resemblaoce  of  this  pict 
tore?  Who  can  i^^nomnt  how  closely  this  detestable  and  malignant 
wickedness  has  buun  imitated  in  our  own  country,  how  \on%  it  has  bt^en 
pursued,  and  lu  wiiat  a  height  it  has  now  attained  ?  Yuu  heard  ihe 
papers  read  to  you  this  night  by  my  Noble  FrieuU,  and  yuu  ^ihuddered 
at  ibe  ivcitaU  £xliartatioiis  to  murder  and  tmaaoD»  /coin  which  tW 
jhean  reeoili^  and  the  blood  tarns  bo«k  lo  in  foiintainl  If  thae  wMi 
only  a  iew  and  extraordinary  instances,  exceptions  lo  the  gmeill  char 
racter  of  the  publications  daily  obtruded  on  all  the  lower  cUutet  pf  your 
community,  yel  against  these,  no  doubt,  you  would  call  down  the 
vengeance  of  the  Law,  against  these  the  arm  <it  justice  would  be  di« 
reeled  with  univeisal  concurrence  ami  approbaium.  But  it  is  from  a 
torrent  and  deluge  ui  ^.ucii  mischief  lUal  you  are  now  called  upon  to 
pMieot  yoar  cSiontiy*  Tiie  poison  has  been  profusely  scattenNl 
Jbiougheut  the  land :  it  has  pervaded  not  only  your  towns  and  manu* 
Jhctories,  but  your  peaceful  villages  and  farms.  Its  malignity  is  hourly 
Xnereasing,  and  ftuih  activity  is  employed  in  its  diffusion.  This,  my 
I-ords,  is  the  true  root  nnd  source  of  all  your  danger;  against  this,  no 
uocial  in<;titv; Hons  tan  possibly  mamtain  themselves;  it  is  incompatible 
with  ail  peace,  all  scrurity,  all  public,  ami  all  pri\ute  happiness.  It 
jsof  power,  and  il  openly  buasUiiscU  lo  be  ol  power,  lu  uverlhruw  all 
that  is  now  standing  in  this  eoontry ;  and  to  level  in  the  dust  all  your 
pNaperityand'all  your  glory,  involved  in  one  oommoii  ruin  with  the 
magalditent  and  splendid  fabric  of  the  nobleit  goyecoment  whioib 
has  ever  yet  provided  for  the  wellaie  of  any  society. 

*  In  this  u!)bounded  licentiousness  of  an  inflammatory  press,  pointing 
r<intinna!!v  the  poisoned  weapons  of  sedition  and  blasphemy  against  all 
ihai  con*»ntutes  human  happiness  in  present  possession,  t;i  in  luture 
hope,  &bull  wc  cunicnl ourselves  wxiu  aslKuig,  as  my  Noble  i  iieud  has 
done,  why  tbe  voice  of  the  law  has  been  silent,  and  the  terrors  of  its 
asm  uMiismd^  We  must  now,  indeed,  all  regret  the  too  sparing  eaer« 
cise'of  powoTs,  which  our  ancestors  bad,  with  more  piuvident  wisdon^ 
.interwoven  into  oar  Constitution  ;  we  must  lament  the  too  reloctaiU 
discbarge  of  duties,  of  which  no  discouragement  could  ever  justify  the 
dereliction.  But  we  must  also  confess,  that  this  forbt-arnnce  is  of  rx) 
recent  date.  Indulgent  as  your  laws  have  been,  in  all  that  aliecis  ihis 
subject,  their  execution  has,  lor  a  long  lime  back,  been  yet  more  tole- 
rant, even  of  acknowledged  wrong.  And  happy  is  that  couditiuu  of 
vociety,  in  which  the  mildest  laws  may,  without  injury  to  tbe  publif 
intetests,  be  still  more  mildly  administered  1  This  had  been  our  fortu- 
tiaie  situaitan;  and  this,  in  consequence,  had  been  our  practice.  May 
tM>th  s|)eedily  return  to  us !  Soon  may  we  again  be  enabled  to  boast,  as 
£nglishmen,  not  only  of  the  ntu-Ntut^pled  freetlom  of  our  preis,  hut 
also  of  its  comparative  exemption  nom  thu>e  enormous  eviLs  to  which 
such  freedom,  ^leut  as  are  its  benefits,  doe>,  m  ils  abuse,  open  su  uidtj 
A  ^ld«    iiuisuch,  uiilxappily,  is  iioi  oui  |nc:>eul  slate.    V\'c  feel,  too 
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•eniibly,  iti  altered  chainctfr.  I  spenk  it  with  the  deepest  affliction; 
lamenting  the  change  which  1  have  v%iinessfd,  and  deplorhig  the  nectt^ 
•ity  to  wbicb  it  l^s.  Bui  we  tnnil  noc  forget,  that  ft  ii  loibe  actual 
Mdhion  «id  ttxifencki  of  ««erj  wodtujf  thftt  Ht  ImlatSitti  mxat  cbn- 
ibrm  itatU,  snd  lEat  when  new  evil  arbes,  it  muft  be  met  by  new  le- 
Inedies. 

*  When  this  current  of  mischief,  uncontrolled,  and  beann<;  down 
before  it  every  barrit* r  of  pu!»lic  Miithority  or  law,  Ijad  thus  far  succeeded 
to  sap  the  f<)uiidatii>ii^  <»f  civil  society,  what  next  ensued?  The  next 
6tep  hHs  been  the  same  here  as  in  the  French  revolution.  The  formtv 
tian  af  local  todettiMi^  dab*,  lintf  anions,  of  variont  dcsctiption,  iedd« 

.  iMnly  contrived  and  oi^nised*  for  tbe  diflbsion  of  these  ttnpioiB  rod 
tetnictive  doctrines,  1^  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse,  and  fbr  the 
establishment  of  an  extensive  concert  and  co-opemtion  in  the  prosectt- 
tioh  of  the  only  practical  results  to  which  such  principles  can  lead. 

*  And  when  at  last,  by  the  unremitted  cftecl  of  all  this  ^eduction, 
considerable  portions  of  the  multitude  had  been  deeply  tainted,  tlieir 
minds  prepared  tor  nets  of  desperation,  and  fiamiifarized  with  the 
thought  of  crimes,  at  the  bare  mention  of  which  thley  wonld  before 
bave  iwvohed,  then  it  was  that  they  were  encoomged  tocolieCI  togrl&er 
in  lar<(e  and  tomiritiicKis  bodies;— then  it  was  that  they  were  Invitrd  to 
feel  their  own  strength  ;  to  estimate  and  to  display  their  numerical 
force;  and  to  manifest,  in  the  face  of  day,  their  inveterate  bo^ti^\Ty  to 
all  the  institutiunjt  of  their  country,  and  their  open  defiance  of  all  its 
authorities. 

*  The  question  therefore  on  which  we  are  now  compelled  to  delibcrafc 
is  nothing  less  than  this,  wfietlier  f'arliameMfthall  ContimieiiArcfisregard 
this  tet  accunralaiing  danger,  consctow  of  its  progress,  anil -B^ain  of 
Its  inevimble  tendency;  or  simll  ofiiinse  to  it  a  vigorotnt  aiul  effectuat 
resistancts  before  it  reaches  the  gates  of  the  sanctnary,  'and  ^akes  jd^ 

|)illars  of  the  commonwealth  f 

*  If,  indeed,  this  re«iistance  be  not  now  made,  one  otlier  period  only 
of  resistance  can  remain;  that  in  which  the  evil  shall  have  reached  its 
last  stage,  shall  have  assumed  its  last  hideous  form  of  o|>eu  in^urrectiim 
and  denared  rebellion,  llien,  indeed,  it  will  be  resisted,  and  I  bate' 
no  doubt,  effectoally.  The  ttritbh  nation  b  not  of  a  cTiaiacter  lo  sufl^r 
Ita government  to  he  ovenrbelnied  by  a  tumnltoons  populace,  by  what- 
ever artifices  excited  against  It.  The  great  and  enlii;htened  body  of 
the  inhabiTHnt*(  of  this  Country,  the  People  of  F.njilatuI,  truly  »o  called, 
will  never  submit  themselves  to  «ee,  by  the  effect  ol  such  n>achin;ilinns, 
their  laws  subveit«"d,  their  property  confi!^cale»i,  and  their  lives  made 
the  sport  and  prey  of  some  ferocious  and  sanguinary  demagogue.  But 
to  meet  and  to  subdue  the  danger,  if  once  suffered  to  assume  this  shape, 
fofce  mast  be  opposed  to  force.  Reconise  must  unavoidably  be  had 
to  those  means  of  repression  and  defence  at  the  thought  of  whidi  every 
British  heart  bleeds.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  them;  the  task  wonM  be 
too  painful.  Sure  I  am,  that  the  bare  imagination  of  such  a  content 
aye,  and  the  very  circumstances  with  which  success  itself  must  be  »l- 
tendcdi  will  be  the  sirongcstol  all  laducemcnu  to  urge  and  to  compel 
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VO«r  jUirds^tp,  by  provident  nnd  tirody  infctplllillllii.l^  mfffl  UmH 

(rradful,  but  otherwise  inevitable,  necessity. 

*  The  r^istance  which  you  may  now  make  is  of  a  very  different 
chanicter;  resislaiice  by  Law  ;  by  ilie  authority  of  ihe  Legislature ; 
by  (he  intervention  of  ihe  Civil  government.    Can  it  be  duubU'ui 
trbicb  we  should  prefer  f  But  tbe  ciisii  is  arrived  in  which  this  optioii 
nost  fiiuklly  be  made ;  the  decision  must  f^m  be  tnkeoi  wad  most  now 
be  acted  upon.   If  it  be  still  postponed,  the  cboiee  My  piobubly  no 
longer  rest  with  ourselves.    And  yet,  placed  as  we  are  in  such  cii^ 
cunistances  as  these,  dt'liberating  on  the  exigencies  of  such  a  moment, 
ill  whut  manner  is  it  that  we  are  advised  to  commence  our  measures 
£i)r  tl\e  repression  of  those  enormities  which  threaten  to  involve  us  in> 
civil .  Uoodftbed  ?  Bv  suspicion  and  distrusti  directed  not  against  tbe 
•Mthor^  of  Ibe  mischief,  but  against  iboie     whom  it  hns  been  hitherto 
sttccessfip^lW,  though  imperfectly,  counterucied :  by  Inquiries  into  lh# 
conduct  of  our  maj^istrates,  and  of  those  who  have  Supported  them  itk 
the  disciiargc  of  their  painful  duties.  Shall  we  accede  to  this  proposal  ? 
Do  we  wisii  to  debilitate  all  our  efforts;  to  casi  away  from  us  our  rea- 
diest and  surest  resources  ;  to  undermine  the  best  huKvarks  of  our  de- 
fence ;  and  to  shake  to  iis  foundations  all  hope  of  mutual  confidence, 
and  united  e.\ertion?  If  such  were  our  desire,  most  powerfully  would 
this  course  contribute  to  its  accomplishment*  My  Noble  Fitendf  I  an 
ceitai%,  }m  no  such  wish :  for,  very  far,  is  it  from  Jiis  intention  to  pNN 
dtfce  no  great  an  evil.    I  am  well  assured  of  it.   But  1  am  not  tbe  leta 
convinced  that  such  would  be  tbe  unfailing  consequence  of  your  adopi* 
iqff  this  suggestion. 

*  For  I  entreat  your  Lordships  to  nsk  yourselves,  wlint  has  been  tho 
real  character,  and  what  the  immediate  object,  of  these  tumultuary 
asH'D^^^i^^t  to  vyhich  the  present  motion  referSf  ami  against  whicB  your 
nfy,ip^i%(fa^  have  fiually  been  compelled  to  exert  the  full  extent  eC 
tbeir  constitutional  autnority.   Examine  them  in  all  their  CKcnm* 
stages  ;  i9;irl(  their  previous  preparation,  and  their  actual  conduct ; 
the  emblems  displayed,  the  language  held,  the  resolutions  adopte<l; 
and  let  it  then  be  explained,  if  any  such  explanation  can  be  given,  for 
what  other  purpose  such  proceedings  were  intended,  but  lor  menace 
aiul  intimidation,— the  most  powerful  of  all  revolutionary  engines,  the 
vei;y  instruments  by  which  in  France  all  feligitm,  law,  aiid  government, 
%ere  lirtelicd  to  the  earth !  To  strike  trrriNr  into  the  peaceable  md 
well-4iflecied;  to  deter  them  from  supporting  tbe  public  authoritkaiA 
iIm)  hour  ef  danger*  to  alarm  and  to  dispirit  those  authorities  them- 
srlvrs,  and  to  drive  tbem»  if  it  were  possible,  to  a  desertion  of  their 
liiiihest  duties : — Such,  nnd  such  alone,  were  the  consequences  natu* 
rn  fly  to  be  expected  by  llio>c  with  whom  these  projects  originated ;  nnd 
sucli,  we  are  informed  by  ilie  papers  on  our  table,  are  the  elVects  which 

liave  already,  in  some  degree,  been  actually  produced.'  Grra- 

r»//e,  pp.  21—33. 

In  exact  accordance  nith  these  impressive  representations,  is 
tli€  shorterj  but  not  less  graphical  view  of  the  same  subject, 
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ttken  bj  Mr.  Plimket.  He  is  alluding  in  tlw?  ohtjict  rtf  llife  fol- 
lowing passafre,  to  tliat  courtrous  rorrption  of  the  milder  ]>rojrrts 
of  parlianientary  reform,  with  wliirh  smnv  of  the  chiefs  of  oppo 
Sition  were  inrlinet!  tf)  ti  inpei  and  tjicility  their  reprohatiou  of  the 
broader  changes  proposed  by  ilie  pK  itr^^iofi  of  radirahsm.  One 
only  liberty  we  shall  take  iu  IranNriibini;  Uu  pusMi'^c  r«'ferred  to; 
it  is  that  of  substUuUu^  tUe  p^isou  ot  Uie  orator  liuusi:il  tor  that 
of  the  repoi  ler. 

*  It  is  stated,  in  the  «;ppech  from  the  throne,  that  a  revolutionary  spi* 
rit  is  at  work  in  ilic  countrv,  which  thrf-^fens  its  safety  and  ir^  exift- 
encc;  and  the  truth  of  thi&  statement  is  not  denied,  Init  indeed  admit- 
ted, by  the  amendment :  Is  it  then  perfectly  fair  to  cmll  the  attention  of 
tlie  House  from  the  oomidemtion  of  tfiis  public  danger,  and  its  remedies, 
-^from  the  nMCfaiDatiouft  and  arts  of  those  who  are  preparing  roeasines 
Ibrthe  subversion  of  thestate,  and  the  overthrow  of  every  constituted 
authority, — to  the  plans  and  objects  of  that  portion  of  the  peaceful  and 
InyRl  «(nhjerts  of  this  rnnntrv,  who  resp^rt  the  law  and  constitution,  and 
are  desirtuis  ot  improving  them  i  This  latier  description  of  persons  arc 
entitled  to  the  most  attentive  and  respectful  confide  rat  ion.  However  I 
may  diller  from  them,  on  the  suhject  of  parliamentary  reform,  I  consi- 
der their  objects  as  honest,  and  their  means  of  eflfecting  them  as  conMl* 
fiifiona}.  Whenever,  at  any  proper  time,  and  in  any  proper  form,  their 
claims  shall  be  brought  before  Parliament,  they  should  be  listened  to 
with  attention,  and  wrth  respect.  Their  proposals,  if  reasonable,  shouW 
he  yie!de<?  to  ;  if  not  so,  should  hv  jnet  by  fair  art^ument  ancf  tnlm  dh- 
cuHsion  :  and  K'sult,  in  either  event,  will  he  satisfactory  and  conci- 
liuling.  i  he  people  of  England  are  n  reasoning  ami  reasonshle  people: 
hut  is  it  fair,  either  to  them  or  to  the  country,  to  confound  their  cause 
and  their  objects,  with  the  persons  whom  we  now  are  cdhsd  ufMMi  tdMl 
with,  whose  undisgursed  aim  is  to  pull  down  the  entire  'Abi^  oil' 
constitution,  and  to  ef]  ct  a  it  ^olution  by  forced  Ag^nst  tfdtftentie* 
diate  and  overwhelming  danger  it  is  the  tin*t  duty  of  Parliiffliteiit'to  pm- 
vide.  And  to  turn  aside  from  the  discharge  of  this  urtrenf  nnd  p.ira- 
mount  duty,  to  the  discn«i«*ion  of  subjects  of  inferior  importance,  and  of 
distinct  consideration,  would  he  an  abandonment  of  the  interests  of  the 
countrv.  When  1  see  a  revolutionary  project  npe  for  execution — when 
I  Site  uat  seditiun  and  blasphemy  are  the  instruments  by  wlilebit  woriti, 
«nd  that  open  force  is  to  be  employed  for  its  accomplishment,^! -fed 
H  to  he  trifling  with  the  duties  of  the  House,  and  with  the  sld^ty  of  the 
country,  to  turn  our  view  to  any  other  object,  until  the  terrors  «hich 
hang  over  our  existing  establishments  are  first  dispelled. 

•  No  person,  T  nm  happy  to  see,  denies  the  existence  of  these  dan- 
gers ;  but  I  think  tiiere  is  some  tendency  to  underrate  their  extent,  and 
to  undervalue  iheir  con&equence.  It  is  &aid,  that  the  public  micni  ni 
general  is  sound  :  I  trust  and  firmly  believe  it  is  so.  I  am  couvincfd 
that  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  loyal  suljects  are  luficiant  lo^pat 
down  the  enemies  of  law  and  of  order ;  I  therefore  am  appreheiwe, 
not  of  revolution,  but  of  the  attempt  at  revolutloni  which  1  believe  io 
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my  conscience  will  l>e  made,  if  not  pievonted  by  the  vigilance  anfl 
«Dergy  of  Parliament :  and  what  1  cohil mplale  with  the  defpest  alarm 
is,  the  miseries  winch  biich  an  attempt,  ut  iis  progress  to  certain  and  ner 
cessary  failure,  iiiubt  piuducc. — If  this  mischief  »bould  once  burst  forth, 
r  anticipate  a  series  of  horrors  which  roust  shake  the  safety  and  happi-* 
lieas  of  this  country  to  its  foundation8.<^The  vety  circumstances  which 
must  ensure  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  enterprise  aggravate  its  dangiiv* 
Revolution,  always  calamitous,  yet,  when  pursued  for  some  definite  pur^ 
po5e,  condnctcd  by  abilities,  tempered  by  the  admixture  of  raiik  nnfl  of 
property,  may  hv  effected,  as  it  has  before  been  in  this  country,  without 
any  incurable  ^imck  being  given  to  the  safely  oi  [JciM>ns  or  of  prnperty. 
iiut  here  is  a  revuiution  to  be  achieved  by  letting  loose  the  physical 
force  of  fbe  community'  against  its  constituted  authorities ;  a  revolutioil 
Ibr  the  sake  of  revolution ;  'to  take  away  the  property  of  the  rich,  and 
to  distribute  it  among  the  rabble ;  and  this,  too,  no  ordinary  rabble,  but 
sne  previously  debauched  by  the  unremitting  dissemination  of  blasphe* 
raous  libels,  and  freed  from  the  restraints  of  moral  or  religious  ft  clinor. 
On  this  subject  I  feel  suflicient  conridcnce  at  once  to  express  my  opi- 
nion, without  waiting  fur  any  of  those  documents  w  lucli  ihe  noble  Lord 
proposes  to  lay  before  the  liuusc.    i  here  are  facts  of  public  uutunety, 
known  and  seen  by  every  man  who  does  not  choose  to  shut  bis  eyes. 
Uave  not  meetings  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the  fttnc« 
tiuiis  which  belong  only  to  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state — meetingSt 
which,  if  tbey  had  been  actually  held,  would  have  been  acts  of  high  trea- 
son?   When  it  was  found  that  matters  were  nf>t  sufficiently  ripe  for  this 
undisguised  act  of  public  rebellion,  have  not  the  same  masses  of  the  po- 
pulace been  again  convened,  under  the  direction  of  the  same  leaders,, 
under  tbe  pretext  of  seeking  univei'sal  sutfrage  and  annual  parliaments^ 
^heir  very  pretexts  such  as  the  constitution  could  not  survive,  if  they 
;ff#refeflectiiatedy  but  their  real  oUect  being  to  over»we  the  constitutiA 
authoritii^  by  the  display  of  thetr  numerical  strength,  and  to  prepare 
S^r.directi  immediate,  forcible  revolution?   Have  we  not  seen  the  same 
itinerant  mountebank,  who  set  their  powers  in  motion,  publicly  assisting 
at  the  orgies  of  the  blasphemous  wretch  lately  convicted  ?  and  can  we 
.d(»ubt  that  treason  is  the  object,  and  that  blasphemy  and  sedition  arc 
the  means  ?    When  I  see  these  fiendi  in  human  shape  endeavouring  t(^ 
rob  their  unhappy  victims  of  all  their  consolations  here,  and  of  all  their 
hopes  hej«after,^when  I  see  them  with  their  levers  placed  under  1I16 
great  pillars  of  social  order,  and  heaving  the  constitution  from  its 
tbundtttion,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  Parliament  assembled.   Our  first  duty 
is  to  convince  these  enemies  of  God  and  man,  that  within  the  walls  of 
Pfirli:itnent  they  can  rind  no  countenance;  and  through  the  or^jnn  of 
Parlutment  to  let  them  know,  that  nothing  awaits  them  but  indignant 
ledistance  from  the  great  body  of  the  people.' — Plunket,  pp.  t> — iO. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Canning  contains  a  miniature 
r^  hofi  '  length  of  the  leaders  of  this  conspiracy.  He  has  just  been 
shew  with  unanswerable  force  of  reaso!nn?r,  that  the  various 
local  petitions  for  a  parliatneutary  inquiry  into  the  proceedings  at 
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Maadieiter,  furuishcd  iittle  or  no  arguinent  for  such  inqtiiry, 
inatoiticii  as  tliev  were,  lor  the  most  part,  £rroiind<  »l  on  clear  and 
glarinjr  misappreheusiou^,  btilli  ot  law  ami  tact.  He  llien  pro- 
ceeds in  a  passage,  some  part  of  which  may  perhaps  be  tliought 
to  exhibit  a  sensibility  justly  edged  by  personal  recollectioiM. 

*  Declurl,  llierefore,  the  umount  of  the  impression  made  by  these, 
and  abutidancu  of  other  siadiur  fables ;  deduct  the  effect  of  the  perMia> 
fiom  (the  asMined,  uiicoiitrovcited,  and  tiiiqaetcioiied  pemMtiooO  UmI 
tlie  Manchester  Meeting  was  a  legal  meeting ;  and  then  judget  whecber 

Enblic  meetings,  proceeding  to  dtscumon  under  such  influences,  coold 
a%*e  decided  with  equity  and  temper;  whether  we  should  not  do  those 
nieetii»»»s  the  (greatest  possible  injustice  if  we  were  to  ininj^ine  that  they 
»ouM,  under  better  iiiloiniaiion,  persevere  in  decisions  so  unfairly  and 
surreptitiously  obtained  ?  No,  Sir,  it  is  not  till  all  the  meetings  which 
assembled  during  the  prevalence  of  these  mistakes  and  deliisiom,  sbal| 
have  re*resolved  all  their  Resulutions,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  thei 
Manchester  Meeting  was  ilUgal^ — that  ibe  Magistrales  were  aof  *'  ma^ 
ter  manufiictiirers," — that  the  swunis  of  the  yeomanry  were  itoi  shai^ 
]XM»e<l  with  a  view  to  the  l6th  of  August, — and  that  the  horrible  stories, 
of  uhicb  that  leluled  by  the  IMembtT  for  Norfolk  is  a  specimen,  uerc 
not  true, —  that  uc  can  have  a  pretence  for  granting  a  Parliameularv 
inquiry,  on  the  ground  that  the  country  demaudtit,         '  t.-^H^^ 

*  Undoubtedly,  Sir,  the  Meeting'  at  Manchester  was  attennea  ^Sm 
great  and  grievous  calamities.  Much  suflering  was  occasioned  by  it  to 
all  classes  of  the  inhalaitaois  of  that  places  and  the  loss  of  lives  whid^^ 
occurred  in  the  dispersion  of  the  assembly  must  be  deplored  by  every 
mind  tlint  Ituii  the  smallest  tincture  of  humanity.  Tti  deploring  tho6e 
occurrences,  I  yield  to  uo  man  living.  But  I  know  bow  cautiously  I 
tnusi  deal  with  matters  of  ibis  kind.  1  know  well  the  nature  o(  thef^- 
tilices  too  succemfully  pmctised  by  those  who  endeavoi^  to  jKpifft. 
the  public  judgment  by  the  slander  of  individual  chaiafter.  Juerik 
rretfi/e.  The  process  in  of  this  kind  : — An  incendiary  narrator  i^^fttt 
passed  at  Manchester,  affirms,  perhaps,  that  "  one  humlred  peiie^ 
were  slain.*  Suppose,  indignant  at  this  extravagant  falsehood^  T 
swer,  **  No,  nc»,  not  a  hundred,  the  number  of  sufferers  was  six  only." 
*'  Six  onl^r  is  then  the  exclajualion,  "  O  barbarian!  it  is  thus  that 
you  trifle  with  the  saeriflce  of  human  life!"  This,  Sir,  is  the  common 
trick.  It  consists  in  first  putting  forth  a  monstroiu  exaggermtioa  oij 
calamity  for  the  express  purpose  of.  inviting  oontnulictioa ;  and  theii 
holding  jip  to  public  indignation  the  man  who  reduces  the  ex^ggevuiovl 
to  the  reality,  us  if  he  were  the  unfeeling  defender  and  approver  of 
whatever  part  of  the  calamity  he  does  not  deny.  The  trick  is  at  last 
found  out;  but  it  bas  unhappily  loo  often  done  its  work  for  the  day,  be- 
fore detection.  The  agents  who  employ  it  know  their  lesson  well. 
The  school  in  which  tl^y  learned  it  is  that  of  the  French  Revololioik 
It  is  the  old  trick  of  179^  and  1793;  the  too  successful  expedient 
Marat  and  Robespierre.  But,  deplorable  and  extensive  as  the  calami- 
caet  of  the  l6th  of  August  were,  to  whom  are  they  to  be  attributed  U 
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not  say  ambition  ;  I  will  aot  squander  a  word  often  applied  to  nobler 
aspirations  on  such  base  dt'sions) — is  it  not  to  those  who  seek  mischief 
for  mischief's  sukt* ; — who  would  let  loose  the  whirlwind,  though  wilU 
the  consciou.H  jncapaciiy  lu  diruct  it; — who  would  lay  the  fabric  of 
social  order  in  ruin,.uut;io  much  in  the  hope  of  ri:>iiig  upon  thai  ruin, 
at  for  the  laliifoctjon  of  comemplatiog  the  havoc  and  desolatiqn  wbich 
they  had  made who,  outcasU  of  sociely,  ,vu)uld  revenge  themselves 
upon  society  by  scattering  aod  diMolving  thp  very  elcunents  of  wbich 
il  is  coBfioBed  ; — Is  it  not  to  such  .pemonv— to  the  assemblers  of  those 
alarming  multitudes,  under  the  prepo&terous  pretence  of  petition  orde* 
liberation,  but  in  fact  for  the  purposes  of  intimidation  and  disorder, — 
that  are  to  be  justly  attributed  all  the  consequences  which  follnw  upon 
assemblages  so  wantonly  congregated,  and  upon  pii^siuns  so  wicketlly 
indaiued^  io  I  hem  the  widowed  mother  ^nd  orphan  child  must  trace 
thiirjviieiieft!  Oo  ikmr  h/ekds  be  fqr.ev^r  fixed  the  lesponsibility  of  all 
the  Uood  .thalh«B«boen4(hed/— pp.  17— 20. 

Even  in  this  powerful  anathema,  the  speaker  appears  to  us  to 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  rather  sparing  of  imputation.  He  telU 
lis  that  the  radical  gentlemen  *  love  iriischief  for  mischiefs  sake/ 
As  we  have  before  said  in  this  article,  we  arc  not  able  to  think  ao 
.uraHioC^^pi.  A  Peuuy-isubsci  if  tiou  is  a  very  substantial  reason 
^>,WIQ|i  J^atfiqta  should  love  mischief.  They  ar^  fortune-hun- 
tmai0ii^  nitt  not  jcmtI  et en  4ttform^y  itself  us^  they^have  found 
<H<4iM<ieli»iM  ml^portimied. 

Ohnynw<u  -will  not  pemit  of  Mur  tnuMertbing  at  length  tbe 
cinMMem^  (/bsemtions  eOfit»ned  in  liieee  speeches,  on  the  cir* 
ctnbslaii^es  of  the  Manchester  meetuig,  the  condnd  of  the  ma- 
g5^trat^,'iiin4  the  approbation  of  that  conduct  by  the  goremment. 
X^it  1^  i^wIl^^  unpardonable  not  to  give  some  specimens.  Lord 
WW^fu(,4t^^  reprobating  the  disposition  shewn  in  too  many 
|iMtis.;of:4|io  country  to  prejudge  the  case  of  the  magistrates,  thus 


snt  was  -HAfr  sittiation  of  the  kiii|fs  ministers  c  they  had  « 
Sl^Mr  and'tonstitutional  du^  to  pcHbim.   It  would,  in  them,  have 

Been,  not  only  in  unworthy  and  base  abandonment  of  all  honouniblo 
IMing,  hut  a  positive  dereliction  of  official  trust,  if  thpy  had  ivithhekl 
ftiam  the  magistrates  their  judgment  upon  the  conduct  pursued  in  cir- 
C*^imstances  so  critical.  That  judgment  they  were  bound  to  fVirin,  aiul 
they  were  bound  to  act  upon  it;  they  were  responsible  lor  it  to  Par- 
liament and  to  the  laws  ;  and  it  was  their  duty  to  communicate  it  to 
those  whf)m  the  Constitution  has  placed  nnder  theur  directkm.  Ifyonr 
L/irdships  could  doubt  this  principle,  I  wonld  entreat  yoo  to  consider 
' ftetoilerse  of  the  proposition.  Imagine,  then,  for  a  moment,  that,  in- 
stead of  a  reluctant  interposition  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
)H$ace,  against  a  tumaltuary  and  menacing  array,  there  had  been  the 
most  open  and  wanton  violation  of  unquektionabk  right;  that  the  nia- 
voL.  J^xii.  NO.  XLiv.  K  K  ^istrates, 
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gisfratct,  for  instance,  lintl  dispcwcd  by  (orc^  the  freeliolilert  of  Uior 
count)',  pt»ucenhlv  smH  regularly  ns«.pmMrH  tinf?rr  thr  aiithnrttN-  nf  the 
shcrifl,  and  ir>  obtdit-nn*  to  the  kini^'s  writ,  tor  ihe  choice  o\  tbr»r  re- 
prt'stntiitivcs  in  lianient — WouM  your  Lordships  endure  to  bf  v>\ti 
thatf  in  sucii  a  case,  the  king's  t»ecretary  of  state  had  reniaineti  »ilciitf 
Would  you  not  require  k  to  be  proved  to  you,  thst  not  a  nwent  M 
been  lost  by  the  sermitts  of  the  crown,  both  in  condemning  «nd  in  re^ 
pressine  this  ouiraceoas  Infraction  of  the  comtitoiion  f  And  if  it  b^  the 
duty  of  persons  pTactfd  in  such  stations  to  convey  censure  where  cen- 
sure is'due,  who  will  be  found  to  argue  that  the  more  pleasing  dntjrof 
expressing  nuTiTi'd  np|ir'v!)aii()n  is  iilone  to  be  withheld  from  ihem  ? 

*  And  in  this  view  ot  tlu-  cri'<'\  my  Lords,  Itrt  me  now  l)c*-<^cch  you  to 
turn  ytiur,  alltiuion  lor  a  nioiueni  Irora  its  general  principles,  such  as  I 
have  hitltcrtu  endeavoured  to  establish  them,  to  ihe  actual  situatum 
and  real  condoct  of  the  tndivtdttab  most  concerned  in  it :  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  have  received  from  the  minlsten  of  their  9Dverd<^  this 
testimony  of  public  gnititdde,  but  whom  it  is  now  proposed  to  your 
Lordships  to  hold  out  to  the  world  as  the  first  objects  of  yonrattspidoa 
and  jealousy. 

'  if  there  be  one  amnn.:  tlie  many  noble  in'-timtion-;  f-^f  thi<  coxtntry\ 
which  call  with  more  rciiiulcnce  t!ia*i  any  oilu  i  be  cnIi ilnrr  .!  so  lureij^n 
nations  us  a  matltr  ot  exclusive  triumph  lu  the  Bniislj  name,  il  i»  ihc 
manner  in  which  local  justice  is  administered,  especially  in  our  coun^ 
ties,  by  the  persons  who  gratuitously  undertake  that  task,  ttnder  1^ 
k\ng'»  curomissiun  of  the  peace.  'I  need  not  descrilNr,  and  no  wordi 
could  magnify  the  labour,  the  self-devotion,  the  pure  benevolence,  the 
unspotted  integrity,  with  which  this  duty  is  dischari^d.  The-fiictia 
universally  admitted  ;  all  men  of  liberal  and  enlit»hteMi<vl  trjt'nds 
the  fullest  confidence  in  the  proci-rdlims  of  this  upri;i1ir  nrJ  truly 
honounible  roaoistracy.    The  law  jtselt  establishes  in  their  bthal!*, 
from  long  experience  of  their  conduct,  a  presumption  of  pure  intention, 
and  even  a  favourable  construction  of  error,  such  as  may  occasionally, 
thou||i  it  rarely  does,  arise  from  improfbsional  edacmtion,  or  kom  htt- 
jnan  infirmity. 

*  But  the  merit  of  the  individuals,  whom  this  motion  wouldTdacetf* 
most  in  a  state  of  accusation,  does  not  rest  m<;R4y  on  this  general 

t»round  of  habitual  and  honounible  "service.  It  was  explained  to  us  in 
ciur  hist  deliatt',  but  il  is  of  the  ulmost  importance  to  be  repeated,  that 
this  duty  was  undertaken  and  performed  by  iheoi  in  no  coaimun  man* 
Iter.  During  ihe  cours^  of  last  summer  the  two  great  counties  of  I  ^m- 
casbiie  and  Cheshire  were  exposed  to  imminent  danger  of  tumult  and 
violence,  from  the  effect  of  th<rae  seditious  and  traitorotia  machinations 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  In  such  a  situation,  their  security, 
and  most  especially  the  securitv  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  ^ 
Manchester,  required  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  vigilance,  md  A 
constant  and  unremiitins  attention  and  superintendence.  At.cf  Ibc 
this  special  siM\ ice  a  cnmmiltee  was  formed  out  of  the  whole  hodr 
c»f  ihe  truly  r«"'jit  ctabic  magistracy  of  those  counties,  ft  must  be 
lemetubered  thai  the  danger,  though  more  urgent  ni  a  icw  particu- 
lar 
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Iaf  pliK^  wim  not  confiaed  to  tbeni»  but  vn$  exteosif^b  and 
widdy  dltfused.    In  such  circumstances,  thLTen)re,  these  geOtieniert^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  nil   the  oxhvr   pcireable  and  luyal  inlia- 
bitants  of  this  whole  (iistnd,  had  liir  (IrciJt  t  intt'iest  in  watching; 
each  of  liiem  *)*cr  the  tranquillity  and  sialtiy  u\  their  own  imme- 
diale  neighbourhood.    In  u  season  of  so  much  alarm,  the  care  of 
their  own  properties,  the  proiffCUon  of  their  own  bousea^  fiunilies,  and 
dfipcndants,  woubi  naturalty  demand  their  constant  presence,  and  per- 
sonal exertions.    But  these  considerations  thc^  disregarded ;  their 
bouses  and  their  families  they  left  to  the  protection  of  their  country; 
they  H?>!!e!n!)lrd  at  Manchester  ;  and  there  they  continued  lu  hold  their 
sillnigs,  because  there  was  the  chii  t  root  of  ihe  esil  -there  the  scene 
or  nrealebl  peril — there  the  tilniost  certainly  of  bem  fjlfing  the  public 
by  their  paliiotic  and  voluntary  labours.    With  such  feelings,  and  such 
conduct,  your  lordships  may  well  believe  that  perMinal  danger  was  the 
subject  which  least  occupied  their  thoughts*   But  they  also' knew  that 
there  were  other  perils  to  be  encountered :  they  coutd  not  but  feel  the 
heavy  mponsibility  to  which  they  would  thus  be  subjected;  they 
contd  not  be  isnorant,  that  if  the  painful  necessity  should  arise  of  em- 
ploying force  for  the  maintenance  c  f  tl^e  public  peace,  no  industry 
would  be  *.pared,  no  arlilicn,  no  calunniy  untried,  which  could  excite 
the  prejudices,  or  inflame  the  feelingb  ofa  humane  and  generous  people. 
They  were  sure  that  ihcir  motives  would  be  misrepresented,  their  ac- 
tions vilified,  their  characters  defamed.   But  they  suffered  no  such  ap-  * 
piwh^nsiMia  to  deter  them  from  rendering  to  their  country  what  they 
uisily  deemed  a  most  in^portant  and  necessary  service.  They  relteft^ 
^tst,  on  tfafe  uprightness  of  their  own  intentions,  and  on  the  conscious* 
ness  of  that  pure  and  public  spirit,  by  u  liich  alone  they  were  actuated  ; 
tbey  thought  perhap?*  that  they  might  securely  trust  to  the  f!i>ipa*^sionnte 
and  imparlial  jmlgment  of  theii-  fellnw-subjects ;  they  certainly  looked 
^yith  CiUi^dence  to  the  hoiii«ui.iblc  icclin^s  of  your  Lordships,  and  to 
ibe  lYellre^t (ie^  favour  aitd  protec  lion  of  the  British  parliament. 

^  (n-tiiae.\ecutton  of  this  service,  their  forbearance  was  long  and 
enduring ;  but  the  time  at  length  arrived  when  it  could  no  longer  be 
naiotained.  To  have  neglected  to  interpoMs  against  the  dangers  justly 
•pprehended  from  the  meeting  of  the  l6th  of  August,  would,  in  their 
vu;w  of  honour  and  duty,  have  been  a  manifest  violation  of  both,  and  a 
total  ab  indoiinient  of  the  awful  trust  which  tbey  had  undertaken  under 
circum^iiiiu  (if  such  peculiar  obligation.  They  were  well  apprized  of 
the  liatuic  auJ  cMeitt  of  the  previous  preparations  made  for  that  assem- 
bly ;  they  were  eye-witnesses  of  its  menacing  array ;  no  doubt  was  left 
QO  their  own  minds  of  its  real  character  ami  tendency  ;  their  appre** 
llfnaions  of  its  too  probable  result  were  confirmed  and  strengthened  by 
those  of  the  peaceable  iidiabitaDts  of  Manchester ;  their  protection  was 
demanded,  and  it  could  not  legally  be  refused  :  And,  had  tbey  besi-  ' 
tated  on  that  day  to  assert  nnd  t<»  etiftnce  the  law,  he  must,  indeed,  be 
a.  bold  man  who  will  venture  to  athriu  thai  the  consei|ueQces  pf  »ucb  an 
CfTor  couhl  ever  have  Ijeen  retrieved. 

t  The  tumuitugus  and  insurrectionary  spun  which  produced  liiat 
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mtft'iiiig,  was  not,  however,  extinguisbec!  by  its  di^penffdn.  "TMbw 
110  hope  lliat  it  could  be  «>,  The  mischief  continued  to  exientl  itsdf, 
and  the  dangers  tn  which  so  large  and  so  important  dhtrict  of  this 
kingdom  wjis  thus  involved,  have  made  it  ultimately  necessary  that  V^t- 
liament  vhuuld  be  assembled  to  provide  effectually  for  our  common  k- 
curity. 

'  In  thi<^  situation  we  are  now  met.  Tlie  eyes  of  all  are  upon  lis. 
There  is  no  slate  in  Europe  which  does  not  feel  its  own  ^security  in- 
volved iu  that  of  ilic  Uritibh  g<»veniment.  There  is  do  Individual^  caps* 
ble  ol  upprecialin^  the  real  interests  of  society, — no  friend  of  Older, — 
00  lover  of  virtue, — but  looks  with  anxious  solicitude  to  the  conduct  of 
parliament  in  this  great  conjuncture.  What,  then,  would  be  the  impre»- 
tlons  of  mankind;— what  would  be  the  appearance  which  we  should  ex- 
hibit to  this  -country,  and  to  the  world,  if  our  first  step  for  the  senjnty 
of  lawful  jjovernmenl  should  !)e  to  discredit  and  to  deiircide  our  upright 
and  honoumble  magistniry  r  What  would  be  thouL^ht  of  our  witKiom, — 
what  of  our  justice, — s>liould  we  lui  n  atjide  our  eye^  from  tbe  violators 
of  the  pubh'c  peace,  and  fix  ihcm  with  jealous  suspicioii  on  its  cham- 
pions and  ussertcrs;  exerting  the  great  powers  With  which  we  are  in- 
vested for  the  public  safety,  not  against  the  savage  depredators  of  tbe 
foldt  but  against  its  faitljful  and  intrepid  guardians?  I  have  heard  of 
inany  instances  of  public  ingratitude:  History  is  fiill  of  unrequited 
merit, — of  services  repaid  by  oppression  and  injury.  But,  !  tn:«-t,  we 
shall  sutler  n<»  such  example  to  stain  our  own  record-.  —  nn  such  ^rii^ma 
to  be  fixed  on  the  proceedin;:^  ot  this  day.  No,  my  Lord*- 1  liespeci  the 
feelings  of  honourable  men,  who  have  well  discharged  an  arduous  and 
painful  duly  !  Tieat  w  iili  idieciion  and  kindness  those  bvttifcheSof  the 
public  defence,  to, which  you  are  already  so  much  ind^btedl  '  fiis|iHe 
them  with  fresh  confidence  in  themselves,  and  with  fre^^li  attttehlteem  to 
the  constitution  and  legislature  of  their  country!  On  tfietn  «mr 
firmest  reliance;  in  their  zeal, — in  their  exertions,— is  our  besthnpeof 
security  agaimt  every  difiiculty  which  now  surrounds  us,  and  agarnst 
every  danger  which  we  may  still  be  destined  to  encounter/— Loni 
CraiiilU,  pp.  43 — 51. 

The  topic  ^hich  forms  the  grouDd-work  of  this  extract,  has 
been  touched  by  Mr.  Canning  a|aOy  ond  in  a  lofty  strain  at  oucc 
of  constitutionul  feeling  and  scnatoriaa  eloquence.  It  is  intro- 
duced by  some  unanswerable  observations,  (a  part  of  which  only 
we  can  afford  to  insert,)  on  the  injustice  and  absunlily  of  insti- 
tuting a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  proceedings  at  Maik- 
cbester: 

*  There  is  still  another  view,  however,  of  the  proposed  invest igati<Mi, 
—its  efftct  on  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  do  net 
attribute  to  the  rinh?  hon.  Lrt^ntlemnn  w  ho  moved  the  amendment,  it.c 
design  of  bnnguig  tlie  house  Uiio  (lisgr.ae  :  but  I  must  say  that,  11  the 
aracudmenl  had  been  proposed  by  any  of  the — 1  am  at  a  loss  hi-'A  lo 
denominate  them — the  white  halted  gentry,  1  biii^uld  suspect  thai  tbe;^ 
bad  a  double  game  in  view.  Far  if,  by  such  evidence  i|s  has  bem 
described,  the  House  should  be  ioiyiued  into  a  decision  against  tbe 
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OiagU^ates,  then  the  Tengeance  of  the  radical  reformers  would  be  fully 
gratified.  If,  on  the  coiitmry,  the  magistrates  shoultl  be  discharged 
of  all  blame  by  a  vote  of  the  iiuuj>e,  iljcrc  would  then  be  afforded  a 
new  ground  of  clamour  against  the  lioui^e  of  Commons.  Eithcnr 
mult  would  be  delicious  to  those  gentlemen.  In  the  one  event,  they 
would  crash  the  men  whose  firmness  had  defeated  their  roacblnlttions ; 
in  the  other,  they  would  gain  a  new  power  for  undermining  the  Con- 
stitution. But,  as  the  House  itself  cannot  possibly  have  either  of  those 
objects  in  view,  i  trust,  that  they  will  not  hesitate  to  put  an  end  to  the 
alternative'  by  rejecting  the  amendment. 

*  So  great  is  the  inconvenience  of  involving  this  Hoit^c  unnpce5?arify 
injudicial  investigation,  that  I  confess  lean  conceive  lew  casts,  cvcept 
those  which  require  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  impcachjucnt,  in 
vrbich  the  interpo^tion  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  attended  with 
•  risk  of  interrupting  the  course  orjustice»  and  of  throwing  discredit  oh 
the  ordinary  administration  of  the  laws.   What  can  be  a  stronger  proof 
of  this  tendency  than  the  sort  of  use  which  an  honourable  gentleman 
lias  thought  himself  warranted  to  make,  in  the  debate  of  this  day,  of 
the  short-hand  report  of  an  unfini>>h<  (I  hiw  proceeding, — the  Coroner's 
Inquest  at  Oldham  ?  What  business  lias  the  I  louse  of  Commons  with 
that  proceeding, — which  is  now  uniler  fevisal  by  the  proper  nuihority, 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ? — or  what  advantage  can  be  derived  to  the 
cause  of  l^w  or  liberty  by  the  attempt  to  cast  odium  on  judicial  proceed- 
ing^? The  ill  example  that  b  sometimes  set  in  this  House,  is  fotlotved  but 
too  closely  elsewhere*   The  Coroner's  Inquest  is,  to  be  sure,  a  tribunal 
of  secouilary  dignity  :  but  when  before  was  any  I\Ingistrate,  howevei 
inicurlor  in  d^nuy^  braved  and  brow-beaten,  day  after  day,  upon  the 
bench  ?  When  before  was  the  majesty  of  justice  insulted  in  her  own 
tcMnple,  us  has  been  lately  practised  in  courts  of  still  higher — of  the 
highest — aulhoiily  ! — 1  trust  that  there  h  not  in  this  House,  or  in  {he 
country,  a  warmer  friend  of  rational  liberty  than  myself;  but  amongst 
^Uc  first  elements  of  liberty  I  have  always  understood  to  be  the  separa- 
tion of  administrative  and  judicial  functions ;  and  every  attempt  to 
unite  them  in  the  same  bands  must,  in  my  opiuion,  be  attended  with 
danger  to  the  Constitution. 

*  Bot  it  is  not  only  the  courts  of  law,  (which  may,  perhaps,  heretofore 
'IiB%^e  been  reviled  by  those  on  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  inflict  the  pe- 
Tialties  of  justice, — ^though  never  before  so  ojjenly  and  gro>hly  in«ii!ted) 
— -it  is  not  the  courts  of  law  only  llinl  in  tlie^e  (l.i)s  are  hehl  uj)  to  sus- 
picion and  hatred  : — but  olhei,  llie  most  lavouiile  inslitulions  of  British 

JutiKial  administration;  institutions  which  are  peculiar  to  England,  and 
which  excite,  beyond  all  others,  the  admiimtiun  and  envy  uf  foreign 
nations.   Even  the  sacred  name  of  juries  has  been  tainted  with  insi- 
ntiation ;  and  the  unpaid  magistracy  of  the  country  are  attempted  to 
]>e  degraded  in  the  public  esteem.    As  if  renouncing  the  high  station 
which  we  mnintain  in  Europe,  as  if  anxious  to  deter  those  nations 
which  have  followed  our  steps  in  victory  from  imitating  (as  they  are  eagerly 
Ix^ni  on  doing)  our  example  in  civil  life,  we  have  persons  among  us 
wtio  are  busily  employed  in  defaming  thoi>e  invaluable  iostitutious 
•  K  K  3  .  >  vdiich 
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whicli  are  at  once  the  pruic  and  llie  ^Jifeguard  of  our  civil  poliljf, 
Depcud  upon  it»  Sir,  if  thesis  attempti  should  be  successful,  the  evil 
which  they  entafl  will  be  altogether  irreparable.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  moral  poets  has  saiil,  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  agri« 
cultural  part  of  the  community — that 

•*  Princea  and  Lords  may  flourish,  or  mny  fade;  % 
A  breath  can  make  them  as  n  breaih  has  made: 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  the»r  couiiiry's  pride, 
When  once  destroy'd  can  never  he  supplied.** 
'  So  !»ay  I  of  the  litgher  ranl^s  ol  that  »ame  portion  of  the  commaoit/ 
<~the  unpaid  magistracy  of  the  country.— t  do  not  dread  the  iatoada 
attempted  to  be  made  on  the  constitution  of  parliament,  with  half  the 
horror  that  I  do  the  eflort»  to  disparage  the  chHractt  r  of  that 
fFBcy.    A  new  House  of  Commons  might  he  elected.    The  monarch 
might  create  new  peer?.    New  stat<*smen  would  \n:  f«)und  to  conduct 
the  nfr.iirs  of  ^overnmrnT,  if  ilie  present  race  o\  public  m«*n  were  swept 
from  the  eartli.    Bui  once  "  (leslnty"  that  Nstncii  "  ran  never  be 
j)lie(i,"  tlie  voluntary  and  gratuitous  dispensalioji  of  justice;  once  sour 
ibe  ])ubiic  against  that,  perhaps  the  sole,  remiuint  of  natural  authority ; 
once  thoroughly  disgust  and 'dishearten  that  thanhliM  lel^devocion, 
that  unbought  sacrifice  of  time  and  trouble,  that  benevolent  boma^ 
of  power  and  wealth  to  the  intereflsof  the  humble  and  the  poor,  whicb 
characterize  the  country  magistracy ; — let  that  connecting  Hah  between 
the  higher  and  the  lower  onlers  of  society  be  once  broken, — and  by 
that  single  blow  more  will  be  done  to  disjoint  the  stale,  lli^n  ccni!-l 
be  acconipli>he(i  by  the  radical  relornier?.,  with  all  their  ouirai^eous 
declaration*  and  with  all  their  pikes— when  they  bhaii  a^t;  tbcm/— 
Canmng,  p.  27 — 31. 

Sir  James  Mackiiito;>h  having  contended,  as  the  reports  in  the 
newspapers  inform  us»,  that  parliament  alone  could  adequately 
eoiuliu  I  ua  imjiury  into  the  misdeeds  of  the  Manchester  *lagls- 
trates,  Mr.  Plunket  tirst,  and  then  Mr.  Canning,  ui  tlu  loUo\ung 
pkusant  and  conclusive  pasHa^irs,  j*eem  to  have  happilv  dispo9ed 
of  one  of  tlic  argumeiUs  by  ulncli  liial  pro|)Oi»iiiuii  was  sup- 
ported. 

*  But  the  honourable  and  learned  member  snys,  that  the  Court  of 
Kmg's  Btiieh  will  not  iiitrrfL-ie,  unless  the  niagi>liate  acted  wiliully; 
and  thai  he  might  conimil  an  error  nhich  would  not  subject  him  to 
punishment:  Is  this,  then,  a  ground  for  parliamentary  interference*  to 
stop  the  coune  of  law,  and  subject  the  public  fuiurtionary  to  an  extra* 
ortlinary  visitation  of  public  vengeance?  Are  the  different  points  of  the 
argument  of  the  honourable  and  learned  member  altogether  rccon- 
cileable?  When  his  object  is  to  make  out  a  ca»e  bo  important  as  to  call 
for  parliamentary  inqtnry,  he  stales  the  con<iucl  of  the  magistrates  as  a 
darifiiT  violalicin  ot  the  suhjecfV  privik'nes,  a  ti  iiimph  of  auihoritv  C'^cr 
law,  a  loul  btam  upon  our  laws,  lorniin;^  a  black  era  in  the  annnls  ^  i  i 'Ur 
country;  but  when  it  becomei»  an  object  to  shew  thai  there  nia)  Ue  u, 
case  in  which  the  courts  of  law  would  ht  incompetent  to  investi^tt  the 
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truUtf.thtii  thH  /ofil  «leed,  this  pcirtentous  violation  of  the  laws  and  of 

the  corvMitutioii,  dwindles  into  an  error  in  judgmL-nt,  too  slight  ana  too 
pardonable  to  warrant  t!ie  interference  of  the  Court  of  Kifi^'s  Hcfirh. 
in  such  an  error,  if  il  e^l^^ts.  I  will  ask,  a  case  ior  parlianientai  v  in- 
quiry ?  is  thib  ihe  way  in  which  the  conduct  of  luagi&trates  is  to  im 
examined  by  piuliament  ?' — Plunkct^  pp.  14,  13. 

•  My  honourable  and  learned  friend  is  far  too  wise  and  too  wary  to 
pledge  himself  to  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  U'^dlUt^  of  ibe  meeting  of 
the  l6th  of  August ;  be  knows  well,  moreoser,  timi  if  any  excesses  were 
cnmiDitt«d  to  tie  dupenion  of  even  en  illegal  meting,  the  tiibtnials  of 
the  law  eie  open  for  redress:  bot  being  desirous,  at  me  same  tinie^  of 
making  out  a  case  to  shew  that  |he  proceedings  at  Manchester  ought  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  parliamentary  inquiry,  he  has  been  driven  to 
tbe  most  Avhimsical  refinements  in  support  of  this  proposition.  Oihfpj 
have  slated  the  magnitude  of  the  que^lion,  as  a  cogent  reason  for  tlie 
intervention  of  parlianient ;  but  my  learned  friend  contends,  on  tbe 
couuary,  that  the  subject  is  of  so  subtle  a  nature,  that  the  searching 
miBttteness  of  parliamentary  investigation  can  alone  bear  upon  it  with 
effect.  The'  poweis  of  tbe  Hoose^  like  the  prubuscis  of  an  elephant, 
are  noiir  to  be  expanded  to  embrace  tbe  larji^  objects;  and  again  to 
•be  contiactedt  thai  they  may  lay  bold  of  the  smallest.  They  are  to 
tear  up  an  oak,  or  to  pick  up  a  pin.  Others  have  charged  upon  the 
•inaijistri^feH  the  most  ntrocious  wickedness,— Hjlschood,  treachery,  wil- 
(nl  brracb  of  law,  iind  <h*libcratp  murder  ;—aii<l  Ijave  coiile!ulr<i,  that 
the  bar  of  ihe  House  ol  ( dnimrMis  is  the  only  tribunal  whose  jurisdic- 
li<«a  is  sufficiently  grand  aitd  awlui  to  comprehend  the  enormity  of  such 
criipesi  My  honourable  and  learned  iriend,  on  tbe  contrary,  suggests 
that  the  guilt  of  the  magistrates  may  possibly  be  no  more  than  a  small  , 
errqf  ii^  discretion;  and  it  is  therefore  that  Ae  thinks  tbe  bar  of  tbe 
'l)ouse  of  dommons  the  fit  tribunal,  as  being  the  only  one  whose  touch 
\k  Afi^  enough  to  handle  an  offence  so  delicate  and  evanescent  T— Cm* 

*^V\\Q  legality  of  the  Mam  Ijcsler  meeting  was  of  course  one  of 
'tliv  topics  the  most  copiously  discussed  in  both  houses.   In  the 
extracts  that  ensue,  the  question  seems  to  be  set  at  rest  for 
ever*  , 

*  Doctrines,  new  to  my  ears,  have  indeed  been  recently  promulgated 
on  this  subject;  The  notion,  wild  as  it  is,  seems  actually  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  i^ome  quarters,  that  no  assembly  of  any  part  of  the  people  of 
this  realm  can  be  deemed  illegal,  be  they  armed  or  unarmed,  arrayed 

or  i)ii!irr:!y«  d,  from  whatever  quarters  collerfed,  in  \vhatev<'r  niimben, 
or  uiuit-r  \\  halever  previouji  or  alleixiaul  circumstances;  unless  the  fact 
c»i'  present  violence,  or  al  lea^l,  the  inleulion  of  present  violence 
can  be  proved  against  them.  I  have  no  pretensions  to  deep  skill 
in  the  science  of  our  law;  but  directly  opposite  is  this  doctrine 
to  all  which  I  either  learnt  in  my  youth,  or  have  at  any  time 
since  collected,  either  from  books,  or  from  living  authorities ;  utterly 
/jepug^unt  to  any  lights  which  our  own  experience  or  histoiy  affords, 
'  It  K  4  and 
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Ai^d  W  mafirifeit  ConfrnlMdii  tufbe  plsimetc  prhicfple%  ^vliich  aB 
civil  tticiettes  are  connected  axtd  upheld.  1  have  been  tmgMihat,  in*^ 
pcndently  of  actttti  or  medrCtted  violence,  etery  sort  «f  meimce,  inti- 
midation, and  array  of  force,  arc  in  th<"nT;e-]vf«;  abmiflar^tU'  suilicieiit  te 
stamp  on  '-i^rfi  proceedings  The  plainest  characters  of  illegal iry.  Every 
a«.seii)bly  licld  tn  (crrorcvi  jmpuiij  ibe  En^li^ih  law,  as  \  hHve  always 
been  instructed,  does  in  express  term*;  declare  to  bt;  uniuwiul,  iso 
such  menace,  no  such  intimidation,  no  bucb  array,  have  ever  yet  hMB 
tolemted  under '  the  Britbb  Gommneat.  Atid  it  b  mmong  the  inH 
Elements  of  nil  poliiiesl  sciencv,  ilitt  men  conbnie  in  eini  wotmtfy  to 
obtain  for  tbemselm  and  fot  their  fiaiHie>»  not  only  the  safe  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  property,  and  peacefol  occupation,  but  also  the  fall 
and  nndisturbcd  confidence  and  a^^surance  of  thai  safety.  Baniah  ihil 
principle  from  the  British  Constitution,  establish  the  rontrary  doctrine, 
if  any  one  can  now  he  tbund  to  maintain  it,  and  yom  C  iovci  nnient  iiiu'-t 
theacdortli,  in  self-detence,  assiin)e  an  attitude  puitly  nnluary,  4mi»r<i 
in  never-ceusing  preparation  to  meet  a  ditn»er  perpetually  urayed 
against  it;  while  youi*  people  must,  fnr  the  snnio  caose,  retort  to  ^ 
condition  of  savages,  relyin^;  for  personal  security,  not  on  tbe  onirniy 
of  taw,  and  the  protection  of  a  cuMinion  govemmenty  but  on  cbe  ev* 
ertions  of  individual  stren^ith,  or  on  the  sepaivtc  Buppovt  of  fvtini 
nsfoc'nrjoiis.* — Lord  Omn  ///r,  pp.  \}'3 — 36. 

*  Ihe  general  and  brnnH  principle  is  unefjuivocally  l?id  down. 
Actual  salely,  and  full  nsMirhiire  oi  safety,  are  alike  the  right  ol  all; 
the  rii^ht  ot  the  iiuhvuiuul,  and  the  right  of  the  Public.  It  is  for 
ISIagislintes,  and  Courts,  and  Juries,  to  apply  this  uuivers^il  rule  to  ibe 
infinitety*vBrying  circnmstMnees  of  each  particnkr  oocMion, 

*  Where  such  a'  discretion  was  to  be  exercised  by  mi  nMny.iliiiNMfl 
persons,  and  in  so  many  ^rtous  instance*!,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to 
lind  some  seemin^^  cunirariety  both  of  opinion  and  of  COodM;  An 
result,  sometimes  perhaps  of  real  (!ifTerrnce<5  between  Cases  apjareatly 
Mtnil  'T,  and  sometimes  ol  the  op|)(isitr  judLjincnts  formed  f>n  the  same 
circumstances,  even  by  the  riuivt  cnli^hit  nrd  men.  The  mere  \%nnt  of 
iinilbrmily  aflbrds  iherelore  no^nuiutl  iuv  cens-ure,  nor  anv  pre^unlplIoa 
of  misconduct.  But  I  will  not  tlis^uise  my  own  inipiei>sion9  the 
subject,  llie  facts  themselves  are  not  fully  known  to  t»:  we  cannot, 
therefore,  speak  decisively  of  the  conduct  to  which  they  led.  Itdoeft» 
however,  appear  to  me  that  the  indul(;ence  of  the  Magiatrate  bas,  in 
almost  all  thest;  in>tances,  been  ranicd  to  the  veiy  Utatoat  eitesfy 
which  was  consistent  with  the  public  satfty  ;  and  on  more  than  one 
occn-'ion,  I  think  it  has  been  pnshe<l  to  an  e.strcme,  productive  of  cotj- 
sidcrable  evil.  It  \s  no  li^ht  matter,  to  have  witnessed  th<"«e  repeated 
and  i;ilcntatious  dciiauccs  t)!  Law  and  Government,  even  \vht^i"c  ihcy 
Lave  not  as  yet  been  followed  by  actual  violence,  il  is  no  plea&ix^ 
recollection,  that  our  greatest  manufiicturing  towns,  and  tbit  Metiopolia 
itself,  the  capital  and  seat  of  oor  Empire,  have,  even  for  the  abottnt 
time,  been  placed,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  siege:  their  businesa  iatav- 
rupted,  their  industry  suspended  ;  waiting  in  fearful  expectation  of  im- 
peiidiug  tumult,  or  looking  Ibr  protection  to  uoops  collected  with  dif- 
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Off  an  enemy. 

•  The  wisdom  of  this  forbearance  may  well  be  questioned,  though 
I  am  bure  we  all  sympathise  in  the  kind  and  benevolent  feeling* 
which  It  originated*  But  it  wouhi  be  strange  perversion  ui  reasoning 
tm  miiiitiiu,  that  because  it  bad  been  pushed  thus  far,  it  was  in  future 
to  havo  DO  Mnit  t  that  beouve  90  much  bad  been  tolmied,  all 
tiMCelbrcb  to  be  permitted.  Wo  have  oeg^le^  the  i^«t*workL  muil 
we  tbevefore  sumader  the  citadeU  W6  have  ditiegarded  the  a|i« 
proaches  of  the  srorm*  amst  we  take  no  measures  of  security  when  \t 
rages  with  refloubled  violence?  Wliere  danger  was  less  imminent,  your 
Magistrates  had  been  content  to  overlook  it.  Does  it  therefore  Icillow, 
that  no  mrnace,  no  defiance,  no  hostility,  no  nearer  and  more  urgent 
peni,  could  justify  their  final  resolution,  to  interpose  for  the  safely  oi  a 
great  commercial  town,  and  ibr  the  tranquillity  of  a  populous  and 
fpmtthy  distiicif  If  sttcb  be  yoor  opinion,  the  whole  fooDdatiootof  our 
<afe  -already  brohen  up!  Let  it  then  be  openly  avowed! 
Let  us  WBt  decflive  our  country  with  the  semblance  of  authorities^ 
^flinch  are  so  longer  to  exist.  Let  it  be  declareil  and  known  that  the 
K"fyifT\  Com  mission  of  the  Peace  is  henceforth  to  be  unattended  with 
nny  power,  (u  at  y  duly,  10  give  protection  to  his  hiithfui  and  loyal 
subject*^ !' — Lord  Craatiie,  p.  oj — 40. 

^  With  the  exception  of  the  Honourable  Barunct^  opposite,  no  one 
^Hk>  has  touched  on  the  meeting  at  Manchester,  has  Aipoken  of  t^e 
designstof  the  noven  of  that  meeting,  manifested  not  only  by  tbeirown 
itelM'attona^  httt  by  all  their  preparations,  their  emblems  and  tbeir 
array,  as  other  than  most  wicked  and  indefensible.  The  Honourable 
Savoaet,  indeed,  has  talked  of  ibe  flags  unfurled  on  that  occasion,  as 
fhere  matters  of  pHiifdf.  But  who  does  not  know,  that  banners,  rib- 
bons, and  other  Mich  (k  vices,  may  be  as  clear  indications  of  purpose  as 
words?  When  some  years  a<;o,  an  orange  cutkauc  was  worn,  on  par- 
ticular (kiy^k^  in  Ireland,  (much  more  generally  than  1  believe  and  hope 
it  is  at  present,)  wookl  it  have  been  an  answer  to  the  complaints  agaiust 
-mtek  a^vaclice,  to  say^  **What  signifies  a  yellow  ribbon?" — Such 
rthiogs  iuwe  great  sigmAcation.  Who  hot  the  Honourable  Baronet  catt 
doubty  that  the  flags  of  the  meeting  at  Manchester  meant  defiance? 
What  could  the  inscription  '*  Equal  Representation  or  Death  "  intend, 
but  that  those  displaying:  it  were  solicitous  for  that  which  was  incom- 
patible with  the  Constitution,  and  that  llicy  ucre  ready  to  purchase  it 
with  their  blood  ?  Can  such  a  meeting  be  l<'i;al  ?  \s  it  possible  tiial  any 
one  oi  the  contrivers  or  abettors  of  it  could  seriously  imagine  it  to  be 
i;o?  Can  it  be  deemed  so,  in  common  sense  f  The  common  law  (as  ha» 
been  truly  said  by  the  flight  Hon.  and  learned  gentleman,t)  is  Uie  per- 
'  feetism  of  common  sense :  but  what  law  or  what  sense  can  coMider  as- 
peaceable  and  legal,  meetings  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  penoos,  con* 
'vened  by  no  known  authority,  and  marching  together  in  militaiy  array^ 
at  which  doctrines  subven>ive  of  the  Cofistitiition  were  promulgated 

•  SirfhUKbBMdM.  ,  tMr.Plfli.kct. 
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without  dhgnise,  and  ihe  determination  to  ctiTj  lllOi»»dDClvi|iet  aili 

Cilrct  by  pbyikal  force  was  audaciously  avowed? 

'  T  nrll  bf>rr<>vv,  on  ihis  point,  an  illustration  with  which  the  speech 
of  this  }|nn.  itnd  Iranied  friend  hH-s  furnishet!  nif  *     >fy  Hmi.  ■Ai\d 
learned  inriui  has  toiti  u^.  ihal  Liincashire  has  at  (iit'ereni  jx  riods  betn 
the  seat  ut  diflerent  kind^i  ot  disaffection;  uf  .l:icui>itis»m,  m  lixc  ia&t 
century,  as  uf  Jacobinism  at  present.    Now,  1  will  ask  my  H«L.wil 
leanied  friend;  nay,  I  will  u)>ptal  toany  •oe  of  the  Hon.  gendenB 
oppoMte,-*to  any  Whig  aimmgi^t  ihtim^fot  aii  aatwer  lo  tliit^MrtioB, 
<^lf  in  the  year  1715,  or  in  the  year  17^  or  in  any  year  between 
those  two  periods,  fifty  or  twenty  or  ten  thousand  Lancashire  Jacobites 
had  nssemhled  by  be;it  of  firum,  on  fhr*  10th  of  June,  willi  while  "^.  -^s 
in  their  huts,  iind  with  the  motto  **  Leiiitiinate  Monarchy  "  embnji  iLr*-  i 
or!  their  statidiinK,  wdiild  thai  have  beeu  a  legal  a»seinbly  ?   Ii  .i:iy  ua- 
luriuiiate  Tory  iiad,  atler  sucli  an  occurrence,  stood  up  in  Piuiiioiieut, 
and  protested  that  those  symbols  were  perfectly  innocent  of  any  ii^ 
proper  meaning ;-<'tbat  white  wat  no  colour— and  that  the  w«rds 
**  Legitiniate  Monarchy  "  referred,  t>eyond  all  queitioi^  to  the  Royal 
Family  just  established  by  taw  ; — would  he  have  hern  listened  to  with 
credulity  and  complacency  by  the  Whig  Powers  of  that  day  ?  WouUi 
be  not  rather  have  been  reviled  as  a  driveller  or  traitor;  and  a  new 
Whit:  law  have  been  pa*ised  for  tlie  ^Ll[)^tre^^ion  of  such  innocenl  a-i- 
seinbl;ii;cs,  at  least  as  ^troni;  a!^  the  riot  act  iiseif?  And  prHy,  v^ii&i  i* 
the  ditierence  between  the  two  priiceedinp,  thai  of  ISiatuhe^ter  in  Aa> 
goiil  181<;,  and  that  which  I  have  Imagined  aa  taking  place  in  the 
flime  county,  in  1715  or  1745?  Why,  that  tbe  on^  would  Imvnindi- 
'  cated  a  design  of  changing  the  reigning  dynasty}  while .llie.otbftv  n 
*  manifestly  directed  against  the  whole  frame  of  the  coostituft^tll*  Aagr 
allenrrpt  to  brin;;  the  multitude,  niuj  the  menaces,  and  the  symbols,  aad 
the  array  of  the  Mnnchr^ier  meeting  witliin  the  pale  of  law,  isasioad 
and  as  futile  i'^  would  have  been  the  attempt  of  a  'lory  Opptt^ilion  to 
assign  to  tlie  Jacobite  mob,  the  character  of  loyalty  to  the  ll^iuivcr 
succession.* — Canning,  pp.  32 — 35. 

Mr.  Plunk (  t,  in  his  easy  and  tin(y)nstrained,  but  most  im- 
pressive and  even  ajfecting  peroration,  brieHy,  and  with  his  ac» 
custuined  terseness,  handler  the  same  arf^umeiit. 

*  Indeed  I  have  not  heard  anv  member  as'^ert  the  legality  of  the 
Manchester  meeting.  1  am  conlideni  thai  no  man  acquainted  wiili  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  country  will  venture  to  do  so.  The  house, 
I  trust,  will  excuse  me,  if  I  trespass  a  little  further  on  their  patience, 
by  stating  my  opinion,  as  to  these  public  meeting^.  The  right  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  meet,  for  the  purpose  of  expres>ing  their 
opinions  on  any  subject  connected  with  their  own  individual  interest, 
or  with  the  public  welfare,  is  beyond  all  question  ;  it  i*>  -a  sacred  privi- 
lege, beloiiuinsz  to  the  most  humble,  '.i'->  fully  as  to  the  iii^he>t  suL>|ffi 
in  llie  community  :  they  hiuc  a  riahi  to  the  full  e.\[)rfssioo,  dti4 
to   tiie  free   cuuimuuieatiua  uf  such   seutiiuenb;   to  interchatige 

•  SirJanwsMacUaiosh. 
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fl&efn  with  tliefr  fUldw  subjects;  to  anSiMte  end  catch  fiiv,  eadi 
from  the  other.   I  truKt  ihet  to  such  riffhtB  I  never  shall  be  ftniai4 

an  enemy.    But  I  mmt  say,  thnt  these  rights,  like  all  <ither»,  to  be  ex- 
ernsec!  in  civil  society,  mmt  be  subjeci  to  such  mollification  and  re- 
sfriciifMi  as  to  render  them  compatible  xvitli  other  nchis,  eriually 
Hck jvowledged,  nnd  eqnallv  sacred.    Evijry  subject  <»f  this  realm  has  an 
uiidoubteil  ri^ht  to  ilte  prutection  of  the  Uws,  to  the  security  of  his 
person  and  ms  property,  and  still  moift^  to  the  full  assmaitce  of  such 
tofety ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  aasertmgr  that  any  asseiably  of  the 
pe!»ple,  held  under  such  circumstances  as  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the 
king's  peaceable  and  Inytil  subjects  reastmable  grounds  of  alarm,  in 
this  respect  nre  illeiial  .issemblies,  :in<!  li  ible  to  be  dispersed  as  vuch. 
1  think  it  imptntiint  that  it  should  be  un*l(-r«Tood,  that  these  riahtb  are 
restricted,  mtt  merely  to  this  extent ;   namely,  that  they  must  not 
Hssemble  for  an  illegul  purpose  ;  tliat  they  must  not  assemble  with  iurce, 
and  arms;  that  they  must  not  use  seditious  language ;  that  they  must 
not  revile  the  laam  or  public  ftinctionaries ;  but,  b^bnd  all  thn,  that 
they  must  not  assemble  under  such  circumstances,  whether  of  numbers 
or  uthervrise,  as  to  excite  well-grounded  terror  in  the  mimis  of  their 
fellow  «(ibi»'Cf?,  or  t(»  disturb  their  iruiu|uil  and  assured  enjovfiieni  of 
the  protectif)n  of  the  Jaws,  free  tiom  all  ren«onMble  npprehenium  of 
force  or  violence.    A  vulgar  notion  may  have  j)ff^aile<l,  that  if  the 
avowed  and  immediate  purpose  of  &ucli  meeiings  is  not  illegal,  or  if  thi^ 
Imve  not  arms  in  their  bttnd«,  or  if  no  force  is  actually  used«  or  imm^ 
dinteiy  thtuatened,  the  assemUy  ia  legal  z-^-ao  opinion  can  be  more  un- 
founded.   And  I  do  not  fear  contndictifm  from  any  consiitutiooal 
lawyer,  when  1  assert,  that  any  assembly  of  the  people,  wheliier  arme«l 
or  umiiined  ;  \Uiclher  usinq  m  !breatei>in<T  to  iw  (nvi-v.       not  fli)iiifr  ' 
*JO  ;  luul  whc'tlu'r  the  avowed  object  is  illegal  or  W  -  il,  it  ticKt  m  such 
natnbers,  or  uiili  such  language,  or  emblems,  or  deportrnenl,  as  to 
create  well-grounded  terror  in  the  king's  liege  subjects  for  their  lives, 
their  peiaons,  or  their  property,  is  an  illei^l  assenibly,  and  may 
be  dispersed  as  such.    Such  has  been  Ibe  law,  as  laid  down  by  the 
ablest  of  ourlawyeiK  and  of  our  judges,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
our  jurisprudence,  and  in  the  best  times  of  our  history  and  consti- 
ifiii"!!,  before  the  revolution,  and  since  the  revoluti<»ti,  irxU-jiendent  of 
tiie  ilioi  Act,  or  ot  any  statutable  enactment,  by  the  principles  oT  our 
cummun  law,  which  is  always  founded  on  the  principles  of  common 
sense.    The  application  of  this  principle  to  each  particular  case  mUsC 
'  always  be  a  matter  of  discretion ;  but,  in  cases  like  the  present,  it 
cannot  admit  of  doubt  or  difficulty.   When  meetings  become  too 
strong  for  the  civil  power  to  deal  with  them,  the  laws  must  prf>hibit 
them;  if  not,  recourse  must  necessarily  be  had  to  military'  force.  When 
the  citizen  becomes  too  stron«i  f(tr  the  law,  the  inaci'-TrnTe  of  necessity 
becomes  a  soldier;  and  iho^e  who  Justifv  these  unn-sti icted  ineetini»s 
.  are  the  worst  eiieiines  to  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  lay  ihu 
foundation  of  a  military  deipotism.    If  bodies  of  the  people,  not  con- 
*  vcnvd  i>y  any  public  functionary,  but  called  together  by  mountebanks, 
whose  only  title  is  their  impudence  and  folly,  are  ebtilled  to  assemble* 
V  '  not 
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displ^yM^  ia  niliuvy  tmft  into  the  beam  of  populous  cities;  mai  if 
the  kiwi  ve  not  competent  to  aniue  the  people  of  tiiis  couotiy  i^cpiipt 

the  panic  and  dismay  excited  by  such  proceedings,  there  is  an  end  to 
the  constitution. — I  implore  the  House  lo  protect  the  country  from  ibe 
elR'Ct  of  those  (lt>uliiiiiiL:  jiKms  nhich  are  now  in  openUiM.;.  Even 
thoui^h  lliey  slmuld  UoL  Itieak.  uul  u\  aeluai  rebellion,  tbeir  ai^cuiels  aje 
beyund  cuicuiHUuu.  The  principles  oi  re>))ect  for  the  laws  aiW  orden 
of  Ibe  iteM^  the  iqymnce  that  m  due  to  the  ncied  obligatioai  of  z«li- 

£*9ii»  theve  aie  net  the  reiiilt»  of  momentary  feeling  which  mug  be 
rown  aside  eod  rewtaed  at  pletsure ;  tbev  are  habits  which,  if  oMie 
removed,  cannot  easily  be  restored.  If  those  sacred  aoiifces»  Cim 
¥fhicb  are  the  issues  of  public  huppine&s  and  virtue,  are  once  taiaied, 
Jiow  is  ihfir  purity  l<>  he  reblore<!?  I  Iihvi-  reason  to  believe,  that 
blahphcinic's,  whici)  have  excited  ilie  liorror  of  all  good  men,  havr  liccn 
fashioned  by  these  mi»creiuil^>  into  primers  for  the  educatiuo  oi  cLiUircn, 
that  these  helpless  beings,  in  receiving  the  tir^l  elemeiils  of  kiH>wkd||£, 
nay  be  inoceielcd  with  tbb  petiilence,  1  again  implore  the  Hoese  tQ 
ect  with  decision  and  eoeri^,  while  yet  it  is  in  their  power*  If  ihegicst 
foundations  of  public  saiety  are  once  shaken,  the  united  exeitiees  ef 
ell  the  lK>ne»t  men  of  every  party  may  come  too  late.  On  these  giotiodb 
I  deprrcate  the  ainendment,  as  cylculaied  lo  give  encouragement  to  the 
xvoT^t  enemies  ot  Uie  slate;  aud  cordially  concur  io  the  mrifpael  ad- 
dress.  — iVj/iAf/,  pp.  21—24. 

Having  given  the  concludin<;  passage  of  Mr.  Plunket^  ftm  ate 
tempted  to  add  those  of  Lord  Orenville  and  Mr.  Canning. 

*  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Never  can  our  commercial  pfPfl|ieiit^ 
maintain  itself  under  the  lawle^f*  dominion  of  self-conslitotedl  ejld  lo* 
irtuhuary  nv'-emblies.  Xfver  can  it  endure  the  rnpacious  and  vindic- 
tive despotism  of  iiuitually  contiicling  c!emn^<»i;ue?;.  To  other  chores., 
to  more  iJeicrfu!  coiinlilcs  to  hetter-oidcjed  cnminunities,  the  trade 
and  muiiuuiLtutes  oi  Gieat  Fxitain  would,  iu  such  ciicumstances,  spee- 
dily remove  tbcmselves.  They  were  first  attracted  to  this  happy 
Country  by  ibat  security  which  our  institutions  alone  could  theoaftra 
to  them :  greatly  have  they  Nourished  under  a  government^  wfaici  has 
defended  them  alike  frttm  the  ui^ust  aggression  of  power,  and  from  the 
capricious  tyranny  of  the  multitude:  they  would  vanish  like  adievn 
at  t!ie  (list  aspect  of  revolutionary  terror;  they  would  lly  far  away  from 
4uauilt  and  Molenre,  from  plunder  and  conliscttliony  from  |nassacxca» 
jand  from  judicj^l  murder** ! 

*  1  hey  .  would  vanish  1  aiid  what  would  then  be  the  condiliou  of  your 
manufacturing  population}  What  means  would  then  remain  of  alle- 
viating their  present  dislreUy  what  hope  of  terminating  their  faUm 
misery? 

*  It,  therefore,  on  no  other  ground ;  if,  from  no  larger  and  ^^ecper 
views  of  policy  and  justice,  such  as  may  best  become  the  legislators  ol" 
«  mighty  empire  ;  yet,  lor  the  single  purpose  of  pn-v^ntii^^  ihe-e  un- 
happy men  from  a^^gravaun^  and  perpetuating  their  own  distrcsi^  let 
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mH  imjploflf  3fto#^  lordihiiit  1o  tMp  between  ihein  Mki  tfaiirtetm^. 
Interpme  your  high  sothorily  to  mctie  tbem  frmn  this  desmetioii* 
9^ifce  speedy,  take  eflfectiinl  measures  to  give  peace  and  eoQurity  to 

those  disturbed  and  ngitaierl  districts  of  ynur  country.  On  peace  and 
security  depends  the  prosperity  of  all;  there  is  no  othrr  prospect  of 
revivintr  coiutnercc  to  the  loaiiufiacturer,  uo  other  hope  ot  reuewcd  em- 
ployineiii  to  the  artisan. 

*  In  every  view  which  can  be  taken  of  our  situation,  there  is  but  one 
course  which  you  can  now  parsue.  Do  you  think  tliat  present  distieis 
k  the  sole  cause  of  all  this  evil  ?  What,  then,  most  be  the  Ant  steps 
t<i#afde  lis  removal  ?  The  disconttniMmee  of  tilarm the  pimMnnent 
of  sedition; — the  vigorous  and  instant  suppression  of  all  that  produces, 
and  all  thtu  threot^'nv,  disturbance.  Do  you  look  to  the  permanent 
protection  of  your  constitution  and  government  ?  Then,  also,  must  the 
same  detrrmiuution  be  adopted.  You  must  i^ive  eiieri:;y  and  vigour  to 
the  laws:  yt>u  nuist  upliold  and  strengthen  llit-  miiliority  of  inH^istmlCii 
and  courts  of  justice:  you  must  protect  the  well-alfecied,  encourage 
the  toyal,  and  eaimate  the  whole  body  of  the  British  nation,  by  the  best 
aM  exhoititioiis — the  example  of  your  oM^n  tesdution  and  con« 
itancy  f 

'  And,  with  this  opinion,  thus  decidedly  entertained,  thus  unreservedly 
expressed,  let  me  finish  what  I  had  to  submit  to  your  lordships  on  the 
present  occasion,  i  little  expected  to  have  troubled  you  so  mnr!i  :it 
ien<[;tl).    But  I  have  obeyed  the  impulse  of  an  irresistible  du  }  ;  the 

:  ittst, -perhaps,  that  i  nmy  ever  be  called  opon  to  discharge  witiim  these 
walls.  Whether  it  will  be  so  I  know  not;  for,  who  can  now  anticipate 
the  events  which  are  impending  over  usi  But  how  can  I,  under  any  - 

''  circYinistances,  better  close  my  long  service  in  this  place,  than  by  an 

"Seflbrr,  earnesi,  however  weak,  to  uphold  the  laws,  and  to  preserve  the 
^t^m^uillity,  of  my  country?  With  what  sentiment  neaier  to  my  heart 
"can  1  conclude  these  labours,  tliun  by  finnlU'  r(»njurinj»  your  lonKhins 
to  guard,  as  you.  have  hitherto  done,  witii  unremitted  vigilance,  with 
tinshaken  liininess,  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  Driiish  Constitution?  It 

'  has  been  the  work  of  ages;  formed  on  no  preconcerted  phui  ot  liumaa 
'policy;  resting  on  no  delusive  principles  ot  imagined  right;  the  happy 
nsultof  aloou  series  of  unforeseen  and  uncontrolhible  events ;  the  pro- 
duce ^  many  jarring  and  cooiending  elemenll,  combined  and  harmo- 
'tlixed  by  the  tried  experience,  by  the  unwearied  diligence,  and  hy 
'the  traditional,  yet  cautious  wisdom  of  a  Legislature  better  adapted 
*lhan  ^x\y  oiIkt  yet  known  in  the  history  of  niankinrl.  to  promote  the 
happiness  ot  the  community,  whnsr  interest  it  atiministeis.    Such  is 
our  government;  the  boa^t  of  Kni;lih.luuen, — the  admiration  and  envy 
of  the  %vorld  !   Such  may  it  long  continue!  And  wise,  indeed,  should 
that  man  be,  who  hopes  to  improve  it  by  the  preconceived  theories, 
«ad  baseless  speculations,*  of  his  own  iinagnMtioii.''^Lartf  Gramile,  pp« 

Ill  trauscribiiig  the  concluding  portiuii  of  Mr.  Cauuiii^*.'?  speech, 
we  cahnot  refuse  oui^iclveii  Uic  high  graliiiculiun  of  ci>uipii±)in<2; 
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in  the  eilnci  the  whole  of  his  obacmtkms  oiv  Patrliawyf  any 
Heforai ;  a  topk  hearing  no  dislaat  iTelatkmship  to^  .the'4|»estiua 
under  debate ;  end  to  the  considernticm  of  which  his  own  atteo- 
tion  had  been  expressly  challenged  by  more  than  one  preceding 
speaker.  He  treats  it  vrith  his  accustomed  power  and  eloqueiire ; 
diss€€thig;,  wh!i  masterly  precision,  the  perplexed  vieN^  s  of  the 
reformers  ;  and  throwing,  over  a  hackneyed  and  somewhat  vulgar 
subject,  a  grace  and  vivacity  which  it  could  have  derived  from  uo 
other  orator  of  the  time.  '  , 

'  Reformation  (I  speak  not  here  of  pnrtial  remedies  applrad-— as  this 
House  is  in  the  habit  of  applying  thrnt  fnnn  time  to  time — to  parti- 
cular instances  of  dotrrrf*<l  cornipfioir,  but  ot  a  general  sptr  iniuc 
ren>rmnTion)  mm\  hv  ot  one  of  two  sorts.  It  may  b»*  a  rentoiauon, 
iip<»n  the  original  principles  of  the  institution  to  be  reiorinetl,  lu  ihu 
state  in  uhich  it  stood  at  some  former  time,  and  from  which  it  isallei^ed 
to  have  degenerated  ;  or,  it  may  be  a  re-coestracdee  of  the  ttatltetiea 
on  principles  altogether  new.  « 

*  My  first  question  to  the  proposer  of  sech  general  reformatioiklhm^ 
fore  is,  Which  of  these  two  modes  have  you  in  view  if  themwer 
be,  "  Restoration  (f»  winit  the  House  ot  ^ 'finimons  nas  in  fitrmrr times;" 
I  then  rt'(jucht  lliat  the  period  may  •-prulieil  at  which  thi  H  ni^f  •  f 
Commons  was,  according  to  the  UehMnur,  in  the  peilecuon  lo  vviiilu 
he  wishes  to  re&tuic  it.  It,  on  llie  other  hand,  the  amuer  be*  thui  n  is 
intended  to  re-construct  the  House  on  new  principles ;  then,  i  think* 
it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  tfauve  mrinciplea  shaU  he  cleariy  Jdinn4 
before  we  are  required  to  take  a  single  practical  step  toweids  daeifcefc 
tfon  of  the  existing  frame  of  the  1  louse  of  Commons.  ..  -  , 

*  Even  after  all  these  explanations  had  been  given,  I  should  think  aiyft 
selfnt  lilifrfN'  to  compare  the  dnngers  of  a  change  with  fhe  urivaiitaiies 
ol"  the  ch  iMLit  specifically  proposed.  But,  without  iIilm:  |>rt  linnnary 
explanaliuDs,  without  knowing  exactly  what  is  the  nature  extent 
or  the  change  intended,  I  should  think  thai  to  countenance  any  mbtitract 
dedaratMin  of  the  expediency  of  a  change,  would  be  madeem^     ,  .  - 1 

*  I  difer  from  some  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  in  thisdebaiet  in 
beKef  as  to  the  degree  in  which  the  desire  for  parliameQtary<iefafnft 
prevails  throughout  the  nation.  1  very  much  doubt  whelfanr  toe  desim 
prevails  beyond  the  class  of  determined  reformers, — except^  perhapfl^ 
amon^  timid  nud  indolent  person*;,  m  ho,  untaught  by  experience,  or 
leartul  of  rNcriK  ii,  ima"ine  that  t  ouct  ssion  to  rb  invnder  is  ihv  wav  to 
peace.  \\  ith  the  turbulent  description  ut  rclormers,  it  i»  amccd  on  nil 
hands,  there  can  be  no  dallying  or  compromise.  To  aitempl  to  cotici- 
Hate  them  would  be  utterly  hopeless.  And  I  repeat,  I  do  not  belte%» 
the  sound  part  of  the  community  to  be  at  all  widelv  infocted  by  ttie 
love  of  change.  To  use  a  figere  of  Mr.  Burke*s,  1  will  not  miaialte  Ihv 
importnnale  chink  of  a  lew  grasshoppers  chirping  under  a  fcira  Uttih^ 
for  the  voice  of  the  lordly  oxen  that  itfay  in  sober  tfanquiUity  ovey  thw. 
surface  of  the  field. 

*  1  nu»t  fairly  ^y,  however,  that  if  i  could  ooce  bring  myfelf  tc% 
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fldMf  the  premise  which  the  honourable  btrantt  htys  down,  i  &houl4 
admowMge  bis  conclusion  lirooD  them  to  be>  mdve  AogifaA  tjtmn  tha^ 

of  those  who  call  themselves  moUerate  reformen<.  The  hitter  afiirm 
the  c.\i»leuce  ol'  a  wide-sprentling  corruption  as  broa<lly  a*^  the  honour- 
able baronet.  Hut  the  hunourable  baronet  advises  a  new  cun^tructtoii 
of  the  liuu»e  ;  while  tiie  moderate  reformers  |irutes!»to  be  satisfied  with 
some  very  trifling  alteration.  Now,  if  the  disease  be  as  great  and  as 
inalignaiit  as  it  u  described,  I  could  not  be  8atisfie<l  with  so  partial  a 
rem^y.  But  I  do  not  admit  soch  to  be  the  extent  a&d  malignity  of 
the  disease.  I  do  not  admit,  lor  in>taitce,  that  tbe  close  boroughs, 
against  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  which  are  the  most  ubviout 
and  striking  anomalies  in  a  plar)  of  represL*ntation  theoretically  consi- 
dered, are  by  nny  mfans  a  rotten  and  gan);rejicd  part  ot  the  Constitu- 
tion, lo  be  cut  utl  withiiut  mercy  or  rejnur:»e.  I  lliiiik  them  not  ouiy 
defeuidblej  but  serviceable.  This  opinion,  Sir,  I  iiold  at  least  tlisinter- 
ettedly.  I  /can  have  no  fear  that  Uvcrpoul  should  be  iuvolved  in  any 
plan  of  disfianobjtenMSQt.  And  1  protest,  I  believe,  that  tbe  adninia^ 
tiation  of  which  1  am  a  tnerober,  would  not  lose,  but  would  benefit* 
by  the  abolition  of  the  close-boroiirh  representation.  No  small  pro« 
fintUm  of  those  boroughs  is  in  the  bands  of  our  opponents.  If  the. 
boroughs  of  Knarcsboron'jh,  ofl'avistock,  of  Horsham,  of  Winch elsea, 
of  PeterlK*rough,  svcrr  d i^l ■  anchised,  and  tlie  right  of  election  ucre 
transferred  i()  more  populous  places — to  Hirminjiham,  to  Manchester, 
to  ShetliehU  to  i^eeds  ; — 1  really  do  not  beiieve  that  his  xMajesty's  mt- 
iiifters' would  lose  numben  in  this  Houses  oti  the  contrary,  I  believe 
tliat  they  vootd  receive  more  support  than  at  present.  But  I  should  • 
renradveiy  mach  if«  by  such  a  measure,  the  I  louse  should  be  deprived, 
of  so  many  of  the  great  iights*  which  i  see  in  the  opposite  quarter  of 
the  horizon. 

*  The  Mo!»^e,  Hn«l  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  will  do  me  the 
justice  ycl-> iKiu  U'(li:c,  thai  1  have  star^<l  inv  opinions  on  this  fjucslion 
without  prt'j  luhce,  uuLuul  pa*sion,  wiihout  jinsfinal  or  party  bias, 
1  think  uuvv,  aa  i  aluaytt  Have  thought,  ihul  ihe  cou:)liiuliua  oi  the  llouse 
of  Commons  is  practically  beneficial,  though  1  do  not  pretend  that  it  is 
CMfoimaMe  to  any  umforw  theory.  If  I  am  asked  for  instance,  why 
6to  it  a  more  proper  number  of  members  than  657  or  651)1—1  con»* 
fesa  m^-sclf  at  a  kjs^  to  annwer  the  question.  It  is  the  collective  chi^ 
racier  of  the  House  which  1  regard ;  and  I  maintain  that  in  its  aggre- 
ijate  capacity,  and  iri  ^^^  ^eiirfil  »>j>t^rutif»n,  it  faithfully  represents  not 
only  the  aeneral  intert  sis  ul  tl,*:  kiuwcloni,  but  the  particular  interests 
of  every  assiijnalde'  p  niuij  ot  it;  mihI  that  it  lolious.  nut  prcci|>i- 
tuiely,  hut  deliberuit^iy  and  consideialely,  tbe  icai  \vuiR':»,  opnuuus, 
and  feelings,  of  the  ))eoplek 

>  ^  "Ske  gentlemeti  who  oppose  the  goveramcDt,  contend  indeed  on  all 
dcttsiant^  that  they  ate  right,  and  that  mioisteia  are  wroiig ;  and  that 
thH  House  of  Commons,  agreeing  with  the  ministers,  are  therefore 
wvolig  with  them,  and  ought,  like  them,  to  be  sent  about  their  busi- 

.  e  <  BIr.TiemrTrSir  Jwvet  Maddnlwh,  Mr.  J.P.<Cmtt,  Mr.  BrooalNiai,  Mr.  Scvl«ft, 
Kye.  MS  anong  tae  nprtssniaiifes  Ibr  the  boroigia  eaiaasniid  by  Mr.Csaahifb' 

'  neis, 
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MM.   But  tbit  k  mere  Mseftiois  ud  is;  fn  truth,  a  tery  «luirt  ntf 

of  disposing  of  a  wy  complicated  question.  Do  the?*e  <;eotlcraen, 
who  are  in  a  minorirv  in  this  House,  Hnd  tlu-mM-lvcs  in  a  majority  in 
the  country  ?  They  wili  not  say  so  ;  they  cannot  thiniv  so.  Takr,  for 
example,  the  question  of  the  Imc  war.  Have  they  any  tioubl  ihai, 
through  the  whole  course  of  that  war,  (lo  which  ihey  now,  by  ihe  way, 
ftttribute  all  our  distreaset,)  a  tnajority — an  irameme  nrnjority— -of  tw 
nation  were  of  the  eame  way  of  thinking  with  the  majoritiea  of  the 
two  Houses  of  parliament  f  JDo  they  doubt  that,  in  that  glorious  war, 
in  which  England  saved  Europe,  and  with  Europe  saved  benelf,  her 
government  was  enabled  to  eftect  these  mighty  purposes,  not  only  by 
a  confiding  parliamrnf,  but  bv  w  roncuning  people  ?  To  «?;iy  *h:U  -ucli 
a  war  was,  or  could  be,  carried  on  in  contradiction  to  the  wiihes  uf 
the  Cuunuy, — thtit  it  \\as  a  war  against  the  people, — is  absurd,  A 
war  of  twenty  years!  accunipained  witli  privations  and  sacrilicoa  never 
before  heard  of!  and  all  cheerfully  borne  by  a  people,  reluctant  and 
vocoMenting,  insensible  to  the  demands  of  their  own  security*  and 
deaf  to  the  shouts  of  triumphant  valour! — borne,  too,  without  murnuir 
or  remonstmiicr  \ — the  statement  refutes  itself.  GeniUMuen  know  that 
it  does  so.  They  kn  v.  that  the  war  was  undertaken  lor  the  destruc- 
tion of  tyranny,  and  lor  the  vindir  iiion  of  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
They  know  that  the  glory  acquired  lo  Lngbuul,  ami  the  interest  fe\l 
in  that  i;h>i y  b)*  the  |7eople  of  l-'n^lanti,  were  Hi>  great,  as  the  mdjo- 
rities  in  pHiiiument  were  overwhelming;  and  they  know  lUat  ihuirt; 
parliamentary  majorities  were  but  the  express  image  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  nation. 

' '  There  is  another  consideration  which  induces  me  to  distrust  the 
honourable  baronet  s  nssumption  of  a  general  popularity  ibr  the  ^OC' 
trines  of  which  he  is  the  champion.  It  is,  that  this  question  of  par- 
lininentary  reform  is  nevt  j  en<:jerlv  as^itated,  unless  when  some  poi!:nant» 
thf>ugh  paH«?in!:,  difficulties  assail  the  country.  This  was.  notonuusW 
the  ca»e  ai  tlic  lir^r  p? onuil^ajon  uf  the  doctrines  of  reform,  towards 
the  end  ol  tlu*  Aiucncau  war.  It  was  the  case  in  IT^vJ,  wUcu  liie 
desol&ting  principles  of  the  French  retolution,  and  its  uetnendous 
military  successes  disquieted  sober  minds  with  an  api}rebenston  of  miA 
to  the  kingdom*  It  was  the  case  in  I797»  at  the  period  of  the  mutiny 
at  the  Nore  ;  and  again  in  I79^i  during  the  height  of  the  dtstachaaces 
in  Ireland.  In  ISIO  and  181'^,  tlie  question  of  reform  was  indeed 
brought  [or^v;ird.  hut  without  exciting  much  interest,  or  rcceivini:  any 
material  siip[iMtt  either  within  doors  or  without;  aiu!  from  the  ialltjr 
period  11  hlepi  until  the  year  before  last,  when  the  honourable  baronet 
burst  upon  us  wuh  the  elaborate  plan  <if  Major  Cartwright.  To  ihAi 
admirable  system,  and  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  that  patriarch  of 
reform,  1  consider  the  honoumble  harmtet  as  inviolably  pledged.  He 
is  the  undoubted  and  sole  heir  of  the  venemble  major.  1  twfier.thar 
when  that  system  and  those  doctrines  shall  descend  to  him  by  ri^'iit 

of  inheritance,  he  will  enjoy  them  to  as  full  a  maturity  of  a|^  aflJ 
intellrrt  ns  his  predecessor;  and  that  he  will  linallv  hand  them  (iuxuv 

unim|iaiicd  to  some  successor  equally  gifted  with  bims«;Jfy  UU  tkm^'^ 

lo 
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M>  be,  equalljr  with  biroself,  unsappprted  and  hopetesB  in  the  piMecu* 

tion  of  them. 

*  Beside  Ihis  plan  of  the  honourable  baronet,  I  am  not  aware  of  anj 

specific  proposition  for  reform  now  before  the  public — except  the 
threatenetl  one,  from  the  other  side  of  the  House,  for  shorten iiif^  the 
duration  of  parliaments.  It  is  now,  Sir,  about  one  huiulred  years 
kince  the  whi^s  made  parliaments  septemiial  from  triennial.  During 
the  first  half  century  alter  that  change  they  monopolized  the  acimi- 
lustration  of  the  government.  So  far,  all  went  W1L  But  for  nearlj 
the  whole  of  the  last  fifty  years,  the  whIgs  have  been  out  of  office. 
Are  they  anxious  to  try  whether  they  may  ^'better  their  chance  by 
undoing  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  and  letttrning  to  tiiennial  par- 
Uaraent*?  ?  * 

*  Now,  Sir,  as  to  triennial  parliaments,  I  confess  I  object  tf)  them — 
anti-reformer  as  I  am  : — but  if  I  were  a  radical  reformer,  1  biiould  ob- 
ject to  them  intinilely  more.  Oa  my  own  part  I  object  to  them  for 
all  the  reasons  so  often  urged  in  debate  against  the  repeal  of  the  sep- 
tennial act,  in  the  course  of  the  twent)-  )  ears  that  followed  its  enact- 
ment ;  reasons,  I  admit,  of  expediency  rather  than  of  principle.  But 
at  a  reformer,  I  should  reject  with  indignation  an  attempt  to  delude  roe 
with  a  specious  appearance  of  regeneration  :  calculated  to  aggravate  in 
effect  that  very  inequality  of  representation  of  which  the  refornirrs  par- 
ticularly complain.  The  objects  of  their  strongest  antipathy  we  iviiow 
are  the  close  boroughs,  in  defence  of  which  1  hare  ventured  to  say 
a  few  unpopular  wi>rds :  they  hold  it  an  abomination,  that  Tavistoclt 
Should  return  by  nomination  as  many  members  as  York  or  Bristol  or 
Liverpool  by  free  election.  But  what  could  so  much  enhance  the 
Rdvantage  of  Tavistock  over  York,  or  Bristol,  or  Liverpool,  as  Increas- 
ing the  frequency  of  elections^  The  trouble,  the  anxiety,  the  expense 
— the  lawful  expense,  1  mean — of  a  contested  election  for  a  populout 
place,  are  no  light  matter:  while  the  <]iiiet  sittrr  for  a  close  borough 
may  be  returned  by  the  dash  of  a  pen,  without  movini^  out  of  his 
oasy  chair.  This  taiies  place  now,  once  in  ieven,  or,  as  is  the  prac- 
tice, once  in  about  six  years ;  make  it  to  happen  once  in  three  jreafs; 
— yon  double  the  disadvantage  against  the  popular  representative; — 
and  then  have  the  assurance  to  call  this  a  reform  ! 

'  But  let  not  gentlemen  deceive  themselves  with  a  fond  expecta- 
tion,  that  dexterous  contrivances  such  as  these,  or  that  any  pallia- 
tives, however  specious,  can  amuse  the  real  reformers.  It  is  not  with 
such  saciitices  that  you  can  gorge  and  satisfy  the  all-devouring  mon- 
ster of  radical  reform.  No,  no,  no.  The  reformers  mean,  and  they 
demand,  a  strict  personal  representation;  they  mean  and  they  demand 
k  direct  expression  of  the  people's  will. 

*■  I  can  only  say,  that  ^ government  be  a  matter  of  wtH,  (I  thought  it 
had  been  matter  of  reason  and  convention)  and  thv  w  ill  of  the  whole 
Vmtion  be  once  fully  represented — these  two  premises  being  assumed, — 
the  conclusion  that  follows  from  them  is  {<>  my  mind  inevitable  :  it  is 
shortly  and  plainly  this,  llial  the  assembly  so  fully  representing  the 
liaiioiuil  will,  must  be,  and  in  sound  logic  ought  to  be,  the  whole 
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government.  There  is  no  room,  no  preteore  fur  «njr  other  power  in 
the  state.  K  i  n g;*  and  loriii  are  iitelesft  mcunihninc«» :  and  »uch  a  Huuh; 

ofCotniiions  uli  in 

*  Such,  I  say,  the  l<>nir.il,  the  iicct'ssary,  tin-  mmvoiJable  iiikTcncc 
from  llie  piemisr^,  once  admitted,  ot  tfuf  horiuuiable  barttnei  and  the 
radical  reformer*.  1  content  royseiriur  ihe  present  with  merely  stating 
tfaein»  not  preiaming  to  find  fault  with  them,  nor  proceeding  to  arg«e 
then  on  thi«  occaiion*  Opportunities  will  probably  occur  for  that  pwr* 
pOie.  1  tbould  not  eten  have  touched  upon  the  subject  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  to-night,  had  it  not  been  for  the  taunting  intitation  af 
the  rishl  honourable  jienlleman,  ant)  the  solemn  M(lm»niirion  of  the 
ho!ioural)!e  burofiet.  Uut,  so  called  upon,  I  could  not  ilcrlinc  blHtm«» 
mv  <  [iihi'uik,  u  It liuut  appearing  to  shrink  Iroin  fhem.  I  do  nut  bhnnk 
Ironi  ihrni.  1  have  slated  them,  I  hope,  lulelliijibly ;  I  aui  sure  wiiU- 
oul  any  rescne,  * 

•Oth  er  warnings  are  addreisedy  not  to  me  only,  bat  to  the  House,  as 
to  the  lessons  to  Sd  learned  (torn  the  French  revolution.  Undoubtedly 
these  two  lessons  are  to  be  learned  from  the  Fieiich  revolatioii ;  fim, 
that  proper  changes  ought  not  to  be  delayed  t(M)  long ;  aecondly,  that 
precipitate  changes  are  siibverbivc  of  tht  peace  and  order  and  happH- 
ness  of  n:«ti(»ns.  Hut  can  any  man  Io(;k  to  the  history  of  the  ill-lar<*d 
Ix)ais  X\'I.,  and  Siiy,  that  it  was  his  cbsliiiHle  adlierenct^  to  the  ngUUi 
of  ihe  throne  which  he  inherited,  thai  imbittcreii  ilic  km  years  of  bis 
reign,  and  finally  led  him  to  the  scaflutdf  Can  any  man  seriously  con- 
template the  course  of  events  which  brought  that  monarchy  to  ruin, 
without  trembling  at  the  conset^uences  of  a  too  obsequious  sttDServience 
to  temporsiy  popularity  f — without  perceiving  how  easy  and  how  dan- 
gerous is  the  mistake  of  8acrilicin2  the  intrres!^  of  a  whole  commohiTi^ 
to  the  chimours  ol  :i  discontented  few  ?  Let  iiol  then  t!ie  lesion*?  of  the 
French  revolution  be  lost  upon  ih  !  When  our  ears  are  asstiih  (i  t<v  chi- 
mour  fur  change,  let  us  not  be  uiiiuuidlul  of  the  silent  appirlKik-ion^ 
the  confiding  patience  of  that  large  portion  of  the  comniuiuty,  whom 
these  clamoun  distract  and  appal !  Let  us  not  mistake  their  aiieoce  lov 
acquiescence;  nor  their  confidence  for  carelessness  I  Th«  feeling  of 
alarm  is  deep,  and  general,  and  just.  The  persons,  whose  machinar/ona 
are  the  subject  of  this  debate,  and  the  cause  of  our  being  called  together 
at  this  season,  are  valueless  as  niott  s  in  the  sun  beam,  comparrd  with 
the  loyal,  quiet,  urunurnun  !n<!  millions,  who  look  up  to  parliament  for 
proteciioti.  Let  ilicm  not  l"«»k  up  to  you  in  vain  !  Let  not  the  claims, 
and  the  welfare  lU'  those  millions, — ot  the  U)yui  and  the  good,  of  th*^ 
peaceful  and  the  pious, — be  disregarded  by  the  House,  in  deliberating 
upon  the  measures  which  are  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  couatrj. — 
Vos  ne  populo  Romano  decsse  vidcamwi  frcfcideU!  Ottcua  fatdkmtt 
fcAf  impia  conjuraiionU  wbU  iupplei  mamu  ten  Jit  patria  commumt*  Kiiftt 
se,  vobis  vitam  omnium  ctrium,  rohi.K  arcem  ct  Capitolium^  voltis  aras  pcnmh 
tiumf  lofm  witroK  atijuc  urbt.s  (ccfa^  vobit  templa  deorum  at^ue  dcta^nt 
cornmendat,"  ' — Canni/ig,  pp.  ;*S— 60. 

^iknk  were  the  slnuDS  of  uiiogled  reason  and  eioqueoce  wliich 
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swayed  die  counsels  of  Parliament  on  this  iuiportant  rx  rasion. 
Jn  fact,  tlie  nieasuies  adopted  by  the  legislature  were  the  natural 
result  of  tlie  upiuiuiia  we  Imsc  Uaust  ribud.  There  were  those, 
indeed,  ^vll<),  })rott's^iag  to  enteituiu  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  views  of  public  aft'airs  vvitli  the.se  disthiguished  leaders, 
yet  dissented  from  the  cnactnuiits  proposed  ;  on  the  ground, 
that  the  true  remedy  to  be  apphed,  was  only  a  more  vigorous 
execution  of  the  subsisting  laws ;  or  at  least,  that  innovation 
should  not  be  resorted  to,  until  the  necessity  of  it  should  have 
been  established  by  a  minute  and  extensive  parliamentary  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  nation.  But  the  majority  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament '  conceived  tliat  they  had  before  them  abundant 
proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  law  to  cope  with  the 
newly  invented  forms  of  evil;  and  tliat  tlie  only  certain  effect  of 
delay  would  be  to  give  the  enemy  fresh  strength,  spirits,  and 
fnaolence.  Notwithstanding  these  impressions^  however,  there 
•eems  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the  proposed  bills  were  carried 
through  the  House  with  greater  expedition  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  On  the  contrary,  every  clause  seems  to  have  been 
canvassed  with  attention,  and  a  great  variety  of  modifications 
tvas  adopted,  at  the  suggestion  of  members  unconnected  with 
government,  and  even  of  respectable  classes  of  persons  out  of 
cfoors,  whose  interests  seemed  likely  to  he  affected. 

It  would  be  beside  our  intention,  to  enter  into  any  minute « 
analysis  of  the  measures  resorted  to,  or  to  re-animate  in  our 
peaceful  pages,  the  hot  parliamentary  contentions  they  occasioned. 
There  might  be  no  great  difficulty  in  either  undertaking ;  for  the 
acts  and  the  debates  are  in  all  hands.  But,  having  been  attracted 
into  this  warlike  field  by  a  wish  to  do  justice  to  ilie  speeches 
before  us,  we  arc  desirous  of  retaining;  our  original  purpose  ad 
inunn.  and  of  iuterferintr  in  the  combat  t  xactlv  so  far  as  that 
juij  poi.e  demands,  aiu^  no  farther.  Even  in  that  view,  however, 
since  the  measures  in  (pie.s'.i  oii  were  the  actual  result  of  tin*  senti- 
ments maintained  in  the  speeches,  a  summary  and  popular  ac- 
count of  them  seems  important;  as  aftorilnii;  the  best  illustration 
of  the  practical  i<  lulencv  of  those  senliuients,  and,  we  may  per- 
haps add,  as  also  luntishing  an  experimental  proof  of  the  effect 
with  which  they  were  delivered. 

The  acts  passed  on  tliis  occasion  were  in  number,  si.K :  of 
^\lucli  one  of  the  nio-t  !n)})ortant  relates  to  the  holding  of  sedi- 
tious assemblies,*  and  w  as  ulmously  suggested  by  the  pioceedujgs 
^lieady  mentioned  at  Manchester. 

Previously  to  tlie  passing  of  this  act,  the  state  of  the  law  re- 
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lative  to  popular  nsseinbltes  was  not  a  little  BUDgular,  aod  this, 
ill  sonic  rt'spects  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much  adverted 
to  ill  Parliament.   By  a  statute  then  legally  in  force,  though  it 
bad  not  for  many  years  l)rt  n  in  fact  enforced,  we  mean  the  Act 
passed  in  the  rei^n  of  Charles         entitled:  ^  An  act  agaiost 
'  tunuilts  and  disorders^  upon  pretence  of  preparing  or  presenting 
'  public  petitions,  or  other  aihh  esses,  to  His  Majesty,  or  the  Par- 
'liaim  iit,*  it  was  enacted,  that  no  person  or  persons  should 
solicit,  labour,  or  procure,  the  getting  of  hands,  or  other  con- 
sent, of  any  persons  above  the  number  of  twenty  or  more,  to 
any  petition,  conij>Iaint,  mrionstranre,  declaration,  or  oth't ad- 
dress, to  the  KiiiLT,  c<r  both  or  either  Houses  of  Parliament,  for 
alteration  of  matters  established  by  law  in  Church  or  Statt  ,  unless 
the  matter  thereof  should  have  bc(  ii  fu  st  ronscutcd  uiiio  and  or- 
dered by  three  or  more  justices  of  the  county,  or  li\  the  major 
part  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county,  or  division  of  ilit"  ciiuiy, 
where  the  same  matter  should  arise,  at  their  public  A^^izcs  or 
General  Quarter  Sessions,  or,  if  arisini:  in  London,  hv  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Conuuous,  in  Common  Cotiiicil  assem- 
bled,    llie  same  statnte  enacted   iluiL  no   ju  rson  nr  persons 
slionid  repair  \o  His  Majt  sty,  or  both  or  either  uf  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  ujKtn  piclcncc  of  presenting  or  delivtring  any 
petition,  coniplaiul,  remonstrance,  or  declaration,  or  other  ad- 
dress, accompanied  witli  an  excessive  number  of  people,  nor  at 
any  one  time  with  above  the  number  of  ten  persons,  lite  pe- 
nalty for  transgression  against  the  act^  was  to  be  a  fine  not  e»' 
ceeding  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  smprisonmeat  ibr 
ffaree  months. 

In  the  case  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  in  178 1^  h  was  cootcoM 
before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  that  tim  remarkable  statute 
had  been  virtually  repealed  by  the  clause  in  the  DechoratioD  of 
Rights,  afterwards  incorporated  into  the  Bill  of  Rights,  ac^ni* 
ing  to  which  '  it  is  the  right  of  the  subjects  to  petition  theKiag} 
'  and  all  commitments  and  prosecutions  for  sucn  petittODiO^)  tie 
'  illegal/  Lord  Mansfield,  however,  in  the  name  of  the  coitft,  de- 
hied  this  doctrine,  positively  asserting,  that  the  statute  in  question 
bad  not  been  repealed  hy  the  Bill  of  Rights  or  any  other  act,  but 
was  stilT  in  force.  The  statute  was  also  referred  to  by  Lonl 
Loughborough,  then  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  his 
celebrated  charge  to  the  Grand  Jun  of  the  county  of  Suny,  in 
17^0,  as  the  undoubted  law  of  the  laud.  Sir  William  Blackstooe, 
in  his  Commentaries,  asserts  the  existence  of  the  law,  without 
any  reserve  or  quali^catiou.   And  the  Jura  Fitpuii  Auglicuni,  a 

•  *  13  Car.  11.,  cap.  b 
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dt'torniined  and  very  able  attack  on  the  House  of  Commons  for 
tln  ir  |>ro(  rrilin;^s  with  resi)»'ct  to  the  Kentish  petition  in  ITOI, 
ihuij^li  the  author  is  evideiitl\  lu-iit  on  upliokliii^  tlie  rinht  of  pe- 
tiLioniii<;  ill  the  utmost  possible  extent,  yet  refers  to  the  law,  aitd 
argues  from  il,      uiidoubtedly  iu  full  operation.* 

It  has,  indeed,  l>een  unanswerably  argucdf  that,  if  the  De- 
claialion  of  Rights  liad  l)een  intended  to  repeal  this  5tatule,  its 
framcrs  would  not  have  been  content  with  assertin^r  the  subject's 
■right  of  petitioning  (he  Kinii;  but  would  ha\c  distinctly  com- 

firised  petitions  to  both  or  either  of  the  llonses  of  Parliament, 
nthe  same  manner,  they  would  have  been  careful,  in  describing 
the  subject-matter  of  the  right  contended  for,  to  use  terms  co- 
extensive with  those  of  the  statute,  by  adding,  to  the  mentiou 
of  petitions,  that  of  complaints,  remonstrances,  declarations,  and 
Qther  addresses.  So  that  even  if  it  be  true  that  the  Declaration  has 
repealed  the  statute,  at  least  the  repeal  can  extend  no  farther  than 
so  far  as  regards  petitions  addressed  to  the  throne. 

But  no  mau  virho  has  bestowed  the  most  superficial  studj  on 
the  Declaration  of  Rights,  reading  it  by  the  light  of  contempo- 
raneous history,  will  for  a  moment  suppose,  diat  such  was,  or 
even  could  be,  the  object  of  that  famous  instrument.    The  De- 
claration of  Rights  had  its  birth,  not  in  the  rew  ries  of  political 
philosophists,  but  in  the  ( onstitutional  knowledge  and  practical 
wisdom  of  men  profoundly  versed  in  the  English  law.  Unliko 
the  expository  declarations  of  modern  system-mongers,  it  con- 
fiuea  itself,  with  a  severe  simj^licity,  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion  which  called  it  into  existence.  It  condemns,  not  t}ranny 
in  the  abstrnet,  hut  the  particular  tyranny  of  James  II.    It  de- 
clarexy  not  the  rights  of  man,  but  the  recently-violated  rights  of 
"English  ?nl)j(  cts.    b.very  single  clause  in  the  Declaration  of 
I^i«i;hts  has  a  direct  reference  to  some  ypecific  offence  against 
tJie  constitution  by  the  unhappy  monari  h  against  whom,  by 
jiaiTte,  it  is  point*  d  ;  and  that  no  rendrr  mif;ht  be  left  in  doubt 
on  the  suV)ji  ct,  llie  de(  laralory  part  is  usiiered  in  by  a  preamble, 
«<j>erifyiii;j;  all  those  offences  in  d(  tail.    Tliis  j>rcamble  at  ^once 
exj>lauis  and  limits  the  clause  declaratory  of  the  ri<:lit  of  peti- 
fit^iiug,  by  slatiiii:^  among  the  despotic  act.^  of  .Ianu>««,  his  rom- 
jiiittiaii  and  prosecuting  divers  XLorthy  jnckiteSf  for  iiumhli/  peli- 
tiut/ni'^  to  he  crnrwd  from  co)i(  urrin[r  to  the  dispnisiag  power, 
17or  it  w  ill  be  observed,  that  the  petition  of  the  Prelates,  having 
been  signed,  conseulcd  to,  and  presented,  by  only  seven  persons, 

•  B^printed  in  Cobbetf  «  P«l.  Hist.  Vol  V. 

-f  III  Sir  C.  E.  CarriiigtonN  '  Inquiry  into  ilic  law  rolalivc  to  Public  A^MnitbliCibfl1l« 
s  pco|4e,'  A  pamphlet  a)ntiUiuDg  mucti  gcxMl  sense  and  valuable  iuformatioii. 
•  L  L  3  Nvas 
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was  clearly  within  the  exception  of  the  statute  of'  Charles-  In 
fiict,  this  ven  circuniBtance  had  been  urged  in  defence  of  that 
petitioa^  by  Mr.  Somers,  afterwards  the  great  Lord  Somers,  who 
was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  Bishops  ;  md  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  circumstance  is  distinctly  noted,  as  exculpatory  of  the 
l^ishops,  in  the  first  declaration  issued  by  the  Prince  of  Orange 
himself,*  a  derlaration  said  to  have  been  edited  by  Fagel,  but 
of  wfiK  }i  the  materials  were  supplied  from  thi«  couutrv,  and 
w  liK  h  was  a  sort  of  prolucutory  instruiucut  to  the  Deglamtioa  ut 
Kiulits  bv  the  convention. 

Ill  furtlier  illiistralion  of  the  hrntniu  ntw  of  the  at  authors  of 
the  Hevululion,  on  the  statute  ai::mis{  <li-ordrr>  \\]>>>n  jireti  iice  of 
petitioning,  and  indeed  on  the  subject  ul  peliiiuuiug  in  general,  it 
may  not  be  irrelevant  to  mention  the  following  curious  occurrence. 
A  very  few  days  before  the  Declaration  of  Rights  was  presented 
to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Ornnjjc,  some  zealous  persons  in 
the  city  of  London  having  set  on  loot  ;i  petition  to  the  two  houses, 
praying  tliat  their  Highnesses  mii;lit  In*  speedii}  .settled  on  the 
throne,  and  having  canvassed  for  names  to  the  petition  in  a  diaoi^ 
derly  manner,  the  Lord  Mayor,  command  of  the  Frincc,  puh» 
iished  an  order  suppressing  the  petition;  on  the  gitHmd  that  it  was 
'  regular  0nd  usuai  for  the  citizens  of  the  city,  that  «m  under 
the  apprehension  of  any  grievaneey  to  make  their  afftMtum  to 
ihe^  Lord  Mayor  and  the  dntrt  of  AldermtnJf  If  the  ooercwa 
power  exercised  m  this  instance,  and  the  usage  ataeiticd  m  ^rindt* 
cation  of  it,  had  been  considered  as  odious  and  abominalile,  can 
we  conceive  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  would  hafe  bacn  re* 
sorted  to  at  such  a  moment,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ciuribBag  anGli 
a  petition } 

Among  the  many  circumstances  which  satisfactorily  prove  that 
a  real  and  a  very  substantial  accession  to  the  popular  hbefftiea  ha* 
taken  place  since  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  one  of  the  moit 
decisive,  certainly,  is  the  late  of  the  statute  we  have  juit  bcOQ 
considering.  It  has  not  been  repealed ;  and,  in  a  legal  aense,  it 
has  never  become  obsolete.  In  a  legal  sense,  indeed,  it  could  fioC 
become  obsolete;  for,  by  the  somewhat  singular  rule  of  the  Eng> 
lish  law,  no  desuetude  can  antii^uate  an  act  of  Parliament.  Yet, 
for  many  years,  it  has,  in  practice,  been  consigned  to  almost  ab» 
sobite  forgetfuhiess.  We  know  not  of  its  having,  in  any  instance^ 
been  tlie  subject  of  judicial  notice,  since  the  period,  already  al- 

•  •  Thus  did  they  proceed  with  ilie  Archhi^lKjp  oi  (':inti  rbnrv  iind  the  other  BnliOfMi, 
«  whn.  Ii.iviiit;  offered  a  most  Imiiibk-  [mm  1  lion  to  the  Kin::,  in  tcrni'*  full  <>T  rc!«f>rrt, 
'  and  ml  exceeding  tiu  Humber  limit&i  iy  law,  &c.  UU-'clutatioa  of  lOUi  Oct.  ^^SS* 
At  to  the  bbtotj  of  the.  ooinpoMttoo  of  this  paper,  Me  Burnet. 

t  f^ee  xhc  unlcr  given  in  Cobbeu'*  Parltamentirj  Hislorj»  fromEdiard.  S«e«b» 
llal|>h»  vol,  ii.  (1.  39. 
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hided  to,  of  rtotii  in  1780;  and,  duriii<;  the  viuletit  discutuofia 
both  in  and  out  of  i^i^]ialnent  on  tlie  celebrated  SedilioB  and 
Convention  Hills  of  Mr.  Pitt^  though  those  were  men suk  s  in  pari 
mitieria,  we  believe  thai  it  was  never  even  mentioned.  Men  have 
gone  oh  as  if  iio  such  law  existed  :  ihev  have  met  in  large  volun- 
tary assemblies,  self-called,  self-authonzcd,  self-regulated : — ihef 
have  petitioned,  complained,  remonstrated,  declared : — addreaaing, 
sonietiriK  s  tlie  KinL% — sonn  times  the  lx)rd.s  or  Commons, — some* 
tmies  both,  ^  nnelinirs  all  the  three,— and  sometimes  thev  have 
athln's^<<l  iiritiiri  the  <ui*>  nor  the  other,  but  have  hieathed  their 
midiiresled  t ompiainls  (*  im  oiiditn  )  to  the  wild  winds  or  wilder 
rsibble :  wfiih*  no  nia«4T«?trnte  made  them  afraid,  nor  any  Radirrit 
remonsii  ;U«  ({  agauist  a  law  by  which  their  reinonstrauce  agamst 
every  other  law  «?tood  avoided  atid  coiidemncd. 

Not  only  tilt  fact  of  the  tacit  siij)er^ession  of  tins  Inw,  l»iit  llie 
oaluK:  of  the  h  riiis  in  \v!ji(  h  it  is  drawn  up,  may  f-viw  to  throw 
c<>n«;i(ierablc  ligiit  on  llie  actual  ))ifvarc5s  whu  ii  has  l)een  made 
by  the  hberlies  of  the  people,    lis  prohibitions  wen-  inh mled  to 
operate  against  tnnudtnous  and  tlisorderly  modes  of  prorc  eding 
in  the  preparation  or  delivery  of  petitions  or  other  addresses  of  a 
political  kind  to  the  great  constitutional  fuucti(marie8.    iUit  the 
assemblage  of  immeuife  and  disorderly  crowds  with  a  mere  view 
to  discussion,  the  statute  doea  nol  aeem  to  have  diatincdy  forbid- 
den ;  becaoae  probably  it  did  not  anticipate.   We  do  not  mean 
tkflU;  sneh  mrat&igs  do  not  fall  wtthiB  tbe  ie#ni8.of  the  enactment; 
baty  liati  ikay  been  specifically  inlended^  tkey  wokM  have  been 
pmntMl  out  by*  a  more  appropriate  deaignalion.   The  troth  ie, 
thfity  al  tlint  time,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  at  atl  known. 
The  custom  then  was*  first,  to  frame  a  petition  or  remonstrance ; 
m«it,toeoliect  signatures  or  supporters  to  it  from  honae  to  house, 
tke  train  of  attendants  still  swelling  as  it  roiled  onwards ;  andy 
wbcB  complete,  the  uistniment  was  accompanied  to  its  oltioMrte 
point  of  deationtion  by  the  escort  thus  procured.   In  the  coune 
of  this  process,  considerable  assemblies  were  sometimes  formed, 
mora  or  less  discussion  took  place,  and  tumult  and  disorder  not 
f^eldom  proved  the  consequence;  but  these  were,  after  all,  tbe 
imcidtntSf  not  the  end ;  the  object  was  the  petition  or  remd»> 
0iMlce,  to  be  cofivpyed  to  parliament  or  the  throne.    The  volun- 
teer-statesmen of  that  day  were  not  acquainted  with  the  modem 
iMtiiod  of  calling  together  large  deliberative  crowds,  as  a  sort  of 
outer  parliameuU,  having  no  other  object  than  public  I v  to  take 
into  consideration  affairs  of  state,  and  to  record  the  result  of  th(  ir 
dfeliberation  in  propositions  or  resolutions,  addressed  to  none  of 
tAe   constituted  authorities,  l>nt  published  purely  as  authorized 
espressioDs  of  popular  opinion.    Such  a  plan  of  proceeding 
•  L  L  4  would, 
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• 

wouldj  to  our  aocestora,  have  beea  unintelligible^  A  remon- 
Btnnce  addressed  to  nobody,  they  would  have  regarded  as  the 
sounding  of  a  bell  tn  vacuo ;  or  as  the  shaft  of  Acestes,  shot  into 
the  void  air  without  an  aim;  and  they  would  not  have  been  aui^ 
prized  if,  as  in  that  instance,  a  prodigy  bad  succeeded: 

*  Namque  volans  liouidis  in  nubibus  arut  arundo ; 
Signavitque  viam  flaromit.' 

Let  it  not  be  imasinedy  however,  thst  we  name  this  modem 
practice  only  to  condemn  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  alreadj 
intiniated  that  it  is  the  indei  of  an  actual  increase  in  the  amount 
of  our  national  liberties.  From  the  date  of  the  Revolution  doym* 
wards,  the  general  intelligence  of  the  |)eople  has  kept  growing, 
their  facilities  of  intercourse  have  multiplied,  and  their  love  of  po- 
litical ducussioin  has  been  more  and  more  inflamed.  PabUc 
speaking,  once  a  rare- and  precious  fabric,  the  sulject  of  a  virtual 
monopoly,  is  now  '  the  ware  of  every  day.*  From  these  causes, 
acting  partly  on  each  other,  partly  in  combination,  and,  finally, 
reacted  upon  by  that  which  they  have  produced,  has  arisen  the 
iashion  of  holding  large  popular  meetings.  Hitherto,  all  this  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  well,  and,  short  of  the  proved  abuse,  it  ie  well 
stin.  That  the  custom  was  not  known  to  our  fathers,  \s  not,  of 
course  or  necessarily,  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  known  |6 
their  posterity.  The  Revolution  was  a  solemn  national  cousecra* 
tion  of  great  principles;  but,  in  the  development  and  applicatioQ 
of  those  principles,  delicate  as  the  task  is,  there  seems  no  cause 
>vhy  the  agency  ot  time,  the  «xrand  legislative  umpire,  should  be 
rejected.  It  is,  in  fact,  plain  that  the  effect  of  this  agencv  has 
been  various;  in  some  respects,  apparently  stren^theuiuu'  the 
monarchical  and  arislot ratical  parts  of  thi-  constitution;  ui  others, 
•  as  in  llu*  il^^^t•^!H•<'  now  under  considt  iation,  and  in  the  pub- 
licity ot  uur  modern  pai  lianu  iitary  debates,  more  evidently  throw- 
in*;  uei*:ht  into  the  democratic  scale.  No  practical  .slat<  5maQ. 
Mill  tondt  uiu  these  eliauges,  eilhtr  on  the  one  bide  or  the  other, 
viereltf  because  tlu  v  ;ire  such,  llie  btnldiii'j,  in  seltluig,  has 
swerved  a  liuK  ,  l)iit  it  may  still  be  slaiidiug  iirm  on  its  adaman- 
tioe  fouudiitioLiij.  i  he  river  has,  in  some  degree,  shiittd  its 
course,  but  it  may  still  be  welling  out  from  the  i>anie  clear,  ricby 
and  elevated  springs. 

Notwithstanding  this  view  of  the  subject,  however,  yet,  wheu 
legailative  changes,  affecting,  in  any  degree,  tlie  popular  liberties, 
•re  contemplated,  it  is  manifestly  important  to  ascertain  with 
some  pipecisioo,  in  what  manner  the  law  to  which  they  refer,  was 
aettled  at  the  period  of  the  Revotution.  This  is  useful,  both  as 
liimishing  us  with  an  excellent  general  guide  for  the  regulation  of 
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our  racasuies,  and  also  as  holding  up  u  criterion  by  which  the  ob- 
jections urged  against  any  ^wew  measure  may  be  tried. 

The  new  statute  perimls  the  iioldiug  of  voluntary  meeting?!,  if 
held  witJiiu  the  parish  or  township  to  w  hich  the  persons  ( allmg 
them  beloDg,  provided  previous  nonce  in  writing,  signed  bv  .se  ven 
resident  householders  at  the  least,  be  given  to  some  neighbour- 
ing justice  ut  the  peace,  who  shall  thereupon  liave  the  power  of 
altering  the  time  or  place  of  such  meeting.  It  al^?o  sanctions 
county  meetings,  called  by  the  loid-lieutenant,  custos,  or  sheriff 
of  the  county,  or  by  the  convener  of  the  county  in  Scotland,  or 
l>y  the  major  part  of  the  grand  jury ;  also,  meetings  called  by 
five  more  justices  of  the  peace  for  any  jlivision  of  any  county 
having  different  divisions,  and  city,  borough,  or  ward-meetings, 
called  by  the  mayor,  alderman,  or  other  head  officer.  But,  with 
these,  and  other  less  important  exceptions,  it  prohibits  meetings 
of  any  description  of  persons,  exceeding  fifty  in  number,  to  be 
held  in  the  open  air  for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext  of  delibe- 
rating upon  any  public  grievance,  or  any  matter  relatmg  t0  4Uiy 
trade  or  business,  or  any  matter  in  church  or  state,  or  of  consider- 
ing, proposing,  or  agreeing  to  any  petition,  complaint,  remon* 
atrance,  declaration,  resolution,  or  address  upon  the  subject  of 
•ucK  grievance  or  mutter.  It  further  allows  all  magistrates  to 
repair  to  any  public  meetings  of  the  nature  before  described,  and 
arms  tliem  with  various  powers  for  the  prevention  or  repression 
of  disorder.  It  prohibits  the  attendance  at  county-meetings  of 
any  persons  not  being  freeholders,  householders,  or  inhabitants  of 
ibe  county  :  and,  at  town  or  parish- meetings,  of  persons  not  being 
householders  or  residents,  or  not  having  a  freehold  or  copyhold 
estate  in  lands  of  the  annual  value  of  fifty  pounds,  in  such  town 
br  parish;  and  it  prohibits  all  persons  from  attending  public 
meetings  with  amis,  fiag.^,  banners,  devices,  drums  or  music. 
jAnd,  in  addition  to  the  powers  given  to  tiie  magistrate,  it  enacts 
"various  penalties  for  xXw  Im  aeii  of  the  regulations  which  it  lays 
down.  But  thi'  stalule  does  not  extend  to  any  nieetmg  held 
wholly  in  any  room  or  apartment  of  any  house  or  buildni'j;  ;  nor 
to  any  meetirii:  lield  for  ihe  election  of  a  member  of  parliament. 

The  original  mlciilion  of  the  government  wa^i,  that  this  act 
should  be  of  pemianent,  or  rather,  as  they  themselves  explained 
it,  of  iudefinite  dui.tlion.  But  they  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of 
some  of  their  friends,  who  recommended,  in  preference,  a  tempo- 
rary enactment  of  the  measure  ^  and  its  operation  is  now  limited 
to  fi^c  years. 

That  liiis  statute,  though  severer  in  its  penalties,  is  lighter  iu 
its  resii  ictions,  than  the  act  of  Charles,  must  be  evident  on  the 
•^lightest  inspection.    The  two  main  features  of  the  present  act 
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arc,  that  it  limiu  in  some  degree  the  right  of  voluntnry  meeting!!, 
ami  tliat,  where  voluntary  meetings  are  held,  or  at  least  are  held 
in  the  open  air,  it  strictly  subjects  them  to  the  irj^^pection  and  ron- 
troul  ot  the  Ifiral  mnjistratt;.  But,  permitting  ail  nieetin^««  not 
e\<  <  t  iling  liUy  ui  nuuibcr,  all  ineeting»  in  rooms,  anti  n!l  v«>lnn- 
tary  meetings  in  parishes,  it  rlrnrlv  Imves  a  very  coiisidi  :  wIiU*  5c<»pe 
f(»  thr  riiiht  of  vohintarv  assenihlage  ;  whereaj*  liie  at  t  Kyi  Charles 
j>ruhibittnl  sncli  nu'elin2:«;,  if  e\r«MMiiti<r  the  number  ot  t\v<  uty  jxt- 
soub,  altogether.  Airuin,  ilic  moilern  act  confers  a  large  tii*i<  r» - 
tion  on  the  local  ma^^istrate  with  respect  to  the  hohbug  of  puhlic 
ineetiniis  on  rjiatli  rs  of  stale;  but  the  magistrate  may  authori/e 
such  a  ineeliui;  to  be  lield,  ln>NVt^\cr  btth"  he  approves  of  the  par- 
ticular object  in  view  ;  wliereas  the  act  of  Charles  required  tiiat 
the  very  *  matter'  of  the  petition  or  other  aihlres*;  proposed 
*  should  hdvp  heen  rnn^ented  to  or  ordered  by  three  or  me »re  jus- 
tices'; a  provision,  untkM-  whicli  it  nmst  seem  very  doubtful  wlie- 
tlier  the  magisii  ate  cuuld  authorize  the  presenting  of  any  petilioB 
thepolitical  sentiments  of  which  did  not  coincide  with  liis  own. 

The  older  statute  was,  in  the  instances  just  meaUonedy  cer- 
tainly too  rigorous ;  and  this  formed  one  strong  reason  why  «  new 
measure  should  be  preferred  to  a  simple  revival  of  the  former. 
But,  with  these  plain  circumstances  in  liivour  of  the  comparaiive 
lenity  of  the  new  law^  it  is  not  very  easy  to  nnderstsnd  o«  what 
ground  such  a  law  could  be  censured  as  a  complete  and  «  die* 
graceful  deviation  from  the  principles  of  the  RevolutMn.  The 
principles  of  the  Revolution^  it  is  evident,  were  able  (o  tolemlen 
much  stricter,  if  not  a  stronger,  regulation.  Yet,  the  new  act 
found  no  quarter :  it  was  pronounced  utterly  inconsistent  wkh 
the  glorious  liberty  of  petitioning  as  established  hj  the  Dedaiw- 
tion  of  Rights ;  and,  out  of  parliament  at  least,  this  grotnidwas 
taken  so  broadly,  and  with  so  complete  a  forgetlnhiess  of  tiie 
past,  that  even  if  this  law  had  been  an  exact  fac-simile  of  that  of 
Charles,  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  have  been 
condemnec)  with  exactly  the  same  vehemence,  and  that  the  shades 
of  the  Uevolutlonists,  and  the  immortal  memory,  of  William  tli# 
Third,  would  have  been  conjured  up  to  join  in  anathematizing  a 
statute,  whi<  b  the  one  advisedly  continued,  and  the  other  d^i- 
berately  ncfrf!  upon. 

If  the  statute  of  Charles,  both  l)y  its  extreme  restrictivenesf:, 
and  its  having  been  enacted  (as  we  have  abrady  e\pl;!ified)dnring 
the  subsistence  of  a  verv  different  state  of  things,  was  tmt  appb- 
cable  to  the  present  emergence,  the  common  law,  the  jiroducUoa 
of  a  still  earlier  period,  was  e(|ually  inapplirnble,  tliouijti  tor  some- 
what ditV.  r»  nt  reasons.  Aijamst  '^neb  nu  <  '  in«^s  as  those  at  Man- 
chester, the  common  law  pronounces  a  seuience  of  pruscripdow 
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no  kst  iil»8al«te  than  diat  of  the  Dew  act.  Its  failing  u,  that  it 
does  not  pcovide  a  cure  for  the  evil,  equally  efiicacioas ;  and  this 

imperfection  was  fully  and  tragically  proved  at  Manchester.  Un* 
less  the  declared  object  of  tlie  meeting  be  illegal,  the  comrooii 
law  waits  till  the  character  of  illegality  clearly  and  visibly  attaches^ 
and  t)ien  the  remedies  enjoined  by  it  are,  the  dispersion  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  the  seizure  and  prosecution  of  the  persons  actually 
engaged  in  it.  Surely,  it  was  infinitely  more  advisable,  to  enact 
regulations,  which,  while  they  leave  the  right  of  real  deliberation 
untouclit'd,  shall  operate  rather  in  a  preventive  than  a  renudial 
iiKiDiier  a-jjHust  abuses  of  that  rijjht  so  flagrant,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  diHicult  of  treatment,  as  the  Manchester  niertiiv:!;.  Had 
the  new  law  been  earlier  in  being,  we  should  not  now  have  to 
lament  over  ihr  lives  lost,  and  the  misery  produced,  and  the 
animosities  creau  d,  on  the  calamitous  day  of  the  lf)th  of  August. 

Were  we  called  osi  to  prove  that  this  law  does  not  in  fact  affect 
the  right  of  the  people  t(j  deliberate  and  to  pronounce  their  senti- 
ments on  public  affairs,  our  nnswer  would  consist  in  asking  whe- 
ther it  be  possible  to  conceive  a  situation  less  compatible  with 
the  exercise  of  such  a  right  than  the  midst  of  the  immense  crowd 
at  Manchester?  To  do  the  leaders  on  that  occasion  hare  jus- 
lice,  nothing  was  further  from  their  conci  plions  than  any  notions 
of  deliberating.  An  assembly,  consisting  of  iitty  or  a  hundred 
thousand  individuals,  mustered  from  a  variety  of  quarters, — pre- 
viously schooled  to  a  given  set  of  opinions, — sworn  to  maintain 
thoee  opinions  even  unto  death, — preceded  by  banners,  on  which 
that  sworn  engagement  is  expressed  and  blazoned, — and  collected 
lor  the  very  purpose  of  vociferating  their  constancy  in  those  opi- 
wim  under  eveiy  vicissitude, — sudi  a  meeting  bears  any  cba- 
nttet  rather  than  that  of  deliberation : — ^it  is  not  a  deliberative^ 
but » declarative  meetings — an  assembly,  not  in  council,  hutia 
action. 

If  it  he  the  object  of  the  new  statute,  in  the  first  instance^ 
to  limit  the  mimber,  and  provide  for  the  decorum,  of  popular 
meetings,  its  next  end,  certainly,  is  to  give  them  a  character  of 
locality f  by  excluding  from  them  all  persons  not  connected  with 
the  vicini^  in  which  they  are  held.  Such  assemblies  as  those  of 
Manchester,  not  only  do  not  contribute  to  the  formation  of  opi* 
oion; — ^in  any  fair  sense,  the^  do  not  even  eipren  it.  At  least 
they  do  not  express  the  opinion  which,  if  they  have  any  meaning 
at  all,  it  must  be  their  very  business  to  exhibit, — that  of  llie  par- 
ticular district  in  which  they  are  held.  On  the  contrary,  the 
voices  of  the  local  community  5ire,  in  such  assemblies,  overborne 
by  tliose  of  myriads  of  nameless  nitrnders,  acting  untler  the  com- 
nand  of  mountebiinks  as  ignoraut  and  as  itinerant  as  themselves. 
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Just  before  the  fatal  renderrous  at  Manehestery  a  revolulionarj 
provincial  newspaper  boasted  that,  on  the  approachiug  daj  of 
meetings  the  population  of  that  immense  town  woM  be  doubted. 
The  boast  was  probably  exaggerated ;  but  that  a  vast  influx  of 
itinerant  strangers  look  place  on  the  occasion,  none  can  dispute. 
And  then  the  question  arises,  can  there  be  a  grosser  misnomer  of 
an  assembly  so  constituted,  than  to  denominate  it  die  MancheMter 
meeting  ? 

.  This  view  of  the  subject  becomes  most  important,  if  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  op{)0!>ition  was  correct  in  supposing,  that 
the  large  meetings  held  during  the  last  year,  consisted  in  a 
great  measure  of  one  and  the  same  hoHy  of  persons,  who^  like 
a  strolling  company  of  actors,  trudged  Irom  place  to  place,  every 
where  repealing  the  satne  dull  but  mischievous  farct .  If  tlio  right 
lii>nourabU'  loailcr  was  foimdcd  in  his  remark,  can  an}  iliiug  be 
more  pn'postrrous  than  to  in  wail  the  prohibition  of  such  assem- 
blies us  it  !t  ^^  t  re  a  deaUi-blow  to  the  expression  ol  public  opi- 
nion ?  Tlu'  Sun  of  British  liberty,  it  is  said,  is  stl ; — ^tjic  people 
of  England  an-  '^ilenct  d  ; — and  the  glory  of  Kurope  is  extin- 
guished for  vwr  ! — Scarcely  lave  we  gi\in  way  to  our  !^orrow8 
at  this  melancholy  aiiuuntialion, — scarcely  have  we,  v.  illi  stream- 
ing eyes,  consigned  Magna  Cfiaita  to  1;^  knidii  <l  antiquarian  dust, 
and  nioumfully  left  the  Bill  oi  Ui^hlb  to  be  iuud  lur  v\ornis,— 
when  we  are  suddenly  re-assured, — the  prospect  shifts, — boards, 
scenes,  and  sliders  give  way, — and  with  smdes  we  discover  that 
we  were  weeping  0¥er  the  suppressed.opbionsi  not  of  the  people 
of  Eueland^  but  of  a  company  of  strolling  mountebanks ! 

Such  is,  as  we  conceive*  a  fair  account  of  the  *  Act  for  more 
effectually  preventing  Seditious  Meetings  and  Assemblies;*  and 
the  remarks  we  have  made  on  it  will,  we  cannot  but  hope,  satis^ 
the  mind  of  every  impartial  reader,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  il 
leaves  a  sufficient  latitude  to  popular  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
deliberation  ou  public  affairs,  it  is  caU  u]:ited,  on  the  other,  to 
protect  such  meetings  irom  abuses  utterly  subversive  of  the  very 
object  which  they  profess  to  have  in  view. 

Next  to  this  act,  we  may  mention  those  relating  to  Training, 
and  to  the  Seizure  of  Arms.  It  appeare<l  that,  in  the  disturbed 
districts,  bodies  of  persons  w  ere  iu  the  habit  of  holding  nightly 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  learninL'  the  use  (»f  nrins  and  the 
practice  of  nulitary  exolutions;  and  that  a  system  was  carrying 
on,  with  great  activity,  of  supplyinir  the  lower  orders,  or  of  in- 
diiclui;  iheni  to  "supply  tin  uiselvt  s,  w  ith  pikes,  pistols,  and  other 
weapons  at  low  |)nces.  'I  lie  two  acts  Just  menlioied  were  di- 
rected agamst  these  evils.  The  first*  prohibits  meetings  ior  drilling 
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ami  training,  unless  aiithoi  ized  in  such  manner  as  there  meDtioiiedy 
on  pain  of  iiiipnsonim  ut  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  ycar^.  or 
transportation  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years,  to  tlu  per- 
sons employed  in  drillintr  others  ;  and,  as  to  the  persons  \vhc>  at- 
tend to  be  drilled,  on  pain  of  line,  and  iniprisonnienl  not  exceeding 
two  years  \  and  it  enables  justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  and 
other  pcace-ollicers,  to  disperse  such  meetings  and  to  arrest  the 
persons  present.  The  other  act*  empowers  justices,  upon  oath 
being  made  to  them  that  arms  or  weapons  are  in  the  possession 
of  any  person  or  kept  in  any  house  or  place  for  purposes  believed 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  to  issue  warrants  to  search 
Ibfy  seize,  and  detain  such  arms  or  weapons ;  and  the  peace-officer 
executing  such  warrant  may,  if  refused  admission  into  the  sus* 
pected  house  or  place,  enter  it  by  force,  either  by  day  or  by  night. 
The  latter  act  is  local  and  temporary,  it  extends  at  present  only 
to  certain  disturbed  districts  named  in  it ;  though  provision  is 
made  for  extending  it  to  other  districts  which  shall  be  declared  to 
be  disturbed,  by  royal  proclamation ;  but  the  same  authority  may 
also  restrict  its  operation.  And  it  is  to  expire  on  the  25th  day  of 
March,  I8«2, 

Of  these  two  acts,  the  first  met  v  ith  the  almost  unanimous 
support  of  hotli  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  other  was  strenuously 
Opposed.  The  provision  authorizing  a  search  for  arms  by  night, 
was  deprecated  as  laying  the  foundation  for  much  private  Oppres* 
tfion  and  abuse ;  but  the  objection  admits  of  this  among  other  an- 
swers,— that  tlic  evil  meant  to  be  repressed  was  not  only  great 
and  extensively  diffused,  but  was  the  result  of  a  secret  combina- 
tion among  considerable  numbers, — that  the  law  can  grapple 
"^ith  snch  an  evil  only  by  dint  of  promj)titnde  and  snr{>rl?:e, — and 
tlint  Tioihing  coidd  be  more  foolisli,  in  a  ennft-st  of  this  nature, 
than  to  give  the  adversary  the  unlimited  command  ot  the  hours  of 
darkne««,  especially  during  the  \\  inter  niontiis.  In  effect,  the 
provision  is  a  severe  remt-dy  for  a  monstrous  evil.  Tlie  art  was 
also  opposed  a<i  Ix  iiii:  unconstitutiona!  in  its  prineiple  ;  and  here 
again,  but  with  somewhat  more  of  j)lausibihty  ut  least  than  in  the 
instance  of  the  Seditious  .Assendj]ie"<'  Act,  an  appeal  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  Dcrlanitiou  of  Riijhts,  \  ]ii< :h  savs  *  tiiat  the  subject«J, 
wbirh  are  Prott  staiils,  may  have  aiiiss  for  their  defence,  suitable 
to  then-  eoudiliou,  and  -.is  allowed  by  law.'  It  was,  however, 
most  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Caumng,  that  the  restriction  of  iliis 
asserted  right  to  Hrotestants,  sufficiently  admits  the  possibility  of 
exceptions  to  the  jreneral  principle ;  and  we  may  add  that  this 
restriction  was  not  introduced  casually  or  carelessly ;  for  it  cx- 
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pandedy  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks,  into  an  act  for  dis- 
arming all  i*apisU  ami  rtpuUd  t^apiMts,*  A  still  more  decisive 
answer,  perliaps,  to  the  objertion,  will  suggest  itself  to  those  who 
have  perused  die  remarks  already  offered  by  us  on  the  geneml 
nature  and  purport  of  the  Declaration  of  Kights.  That  instru- 
ment was  not  meant  for  an  assertion  of  indefeasible  riirhts,  as 
against  the  altering  power  of  Parliament,  but  was  intended  only 
to  assrrt  tlie  rights  actually  enjoyed  by  the  subject  UDclt  r  the 
existing  laws,  as  against  tin;  (ii^pen-sing  power  claimed  by  tlie  lrif<^ 
Kinij.  James,  having,  as  the  preamble  says,  *  cuused  d!ver>  gxui 
subjects,  being  Protestants,  to  be  (li>arnied,'  the  declaratory  part 
affirms  the  existence  of  the  right  which  :in  ui'duf  t  xten>:<yii  ut 
prerogative  had  thus  violated.  Hut  the  Dularaliou  had  ik*  re- 
fcit Dce  to  the  rijfht  ^jf  tiif  leirislature  loeontroiil  or  to  moditv  this 
privilt  of  the  subjjM  t :  and,  as  if  carefully  to  guard  agaiii>t  the 
impuiaitou  of  such  a  iiu  aning,  it  asserts  the  exi>ltucc  ol  liie  pri- 
vilege only  us  alluKcd  Inf  lau\ 

The  measures  we  have  hitherto  described,  chiefly  aimed  at 
repressing  the  bolder  and  moreov  enacts,  or  at  least  at  embarrassing 
the  actual  preliminary  movements,  of  the  disturbers  of  the  pul>- 
lic  peace.  But  there  was  another  branch  of  the  mischief^  which 
could  be  reached  <Hily  by  regulations  of  a  different  kind.  For 
•ome  time  past,  a  part  of  the  public  press  Jiad  distinguished  itself 
br  an  effrontery  or  licentiousness,  without  any  former  example. 
The  stamp  act  imposed  a  certain  duty  on  newspapers  and  oUier  « 
publications  contaming  news  and  political  intelligence ;  bat  whe- 
ther this  description  could  be  understood  to  compnse  publi 
cations  which,  though  appearing  periodically^  and  wholly  of  a 
political  character,  affected  rather  to  deal  in  discussion  than  to 
convey  intelligence,  was  a  point  evidently  admitting  of  much 
question.  Availmg  themselves  of  this  doubt,  to  avoid,  if  not  to 
evade,  the  stamp-duly,  a  set  of  pestilent  works  were  circulalied 
at  the  lowest  pnces,  and  in  fact  swarmed  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, threatening  to  detour  every  green  thing,  ilie  Black  Dwarf, 
the  Republican,  and  the  Medusa,  w  ere,  we  believe,  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  performances ;  and  the  doctrines  which  tlicy  pn>. 
roulgated  were  such  as  might  fully  justify  the  assuropticMt  of  iitles 
like  the  last.  They  wore,  indeed,  the  *  saxijicos  vulius^ — a  form 
and  aspect  diat  might  congeal  the  beholder  with  horror,  lliey 
spoke  a  language  hitherto  unknown  to  Englishmen  ; — the  mio^U  <l 
and  virulent  dialect  of  treason,  blasphemy,  malice,  hatred,  and  all 
uncharitablenesj*.  This  was  in  their  graver  mood  ;  but  they  had 
their  interval*?  of  farptiousness  al?>o;  when,  quitting  the  heights  of 
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revolutiooarj  trogedj,  they  condescended  to  disport  themsdvcs  in 
a  .strain  of  pteassuitry,  rivalled  tnily  by  the  nmrderouii  wit  tiiat  at- 
tended the  onemorable  myadez  in  the  Lou'e.  lu  u  word,  the 
Heberts  and  Chauiuettes^  the  scorn  and  aversion  of  Robespierre 
himself,  (for  even  they  '  that  love  niizlit,  love  not  such  uiglits  as 
these/)  seemed,  in  these  \vriterS|  to  have  transmigrated  into  the 
abused  persons  of  £iiglishnien. 

The  pestiferous  words  of  this  fratemitj  have  '  come  but  by 
halves  to  our  ears ' ;  and  wc  are  not  vuiy  desirous,  either  of  fur- 
ther acquaintance  withthcui  ourselves^  or  of  contributing  to  make 
tht'iii  known  to  our  renders.    Yet  ii  single  specimen  of  their  moral 
taslc  and  temper — unuin  dc  ciiuHniy  nngueiny — we  may  perhaps 
btt  all(jwe(!  to  cxhihil.    A  K;arnt'(l,  virluou?*,  and  amiable  jndu^t', 
having,  in  a  clKHt:;e  delivered  to  the  »j;raiul  jury  ol  York,  expi(  ^>ed 
it  to  be  liis  honesl  and  conscientious  opinion  *  that  tliis  c  nuntry 
was  really  in  a  llomishuig  condition,  and  that  tht  re  wns  no  i  nti- 
datiun  ior  alarm  ^^\•  complaint/  the  sentiment  \va?»  tiuiirtil  liy  ilie 
Medusa  in  the  h>iU>\ving  terms  : — '  VVIun  men  arc  starved  and  in- 
bulled,  are  asiU^si/iatiuns  to  I.e  KoniUittl  al'(   Oris  it  not  nune 
wonderful  tliat  they  do  not  more-  frequently  occ  ur  r  Coidd  itexrite 
any  .sui  |i;i.sc  if  any  deserviiv^  but  di.stressed  l>tmg,  whose  family  is 
cryinj^  foi  Uicad,  and  of  which  there  arc  tens  uf  lliuusauds  in  every  , 
neighbourhood,  should  raise  his  dagger y  and  plunge  it  iiUu  the 
doaom  of  a  monster  who  could  coolitf  imult  his  sujj'eriugs  ^  Every 
one  whose  mind  was  ml  perverted  Kould  extol  the  deea,  4ind$ay  it 
wa$  a  prau^Korthy  act.    It  is,  Siry  a  spirit  that  ought  to  be  en- 
couragedf  and  refjnires  only  to  be  ffroperijf  directed^  to  be  oj'  great 
naiioiiai  advantage, — ^llie  name  of  the  insolent  wretch  must  be 
recorded;  bis  deeds  are  evit^  and,  if  the  Lord  does  not,  /  hope 
the  pa  pie  wiil  retcard  him  according  to  his  works/ 

\Ve  should  not  suffer  such  atrocity  as  this  to  pollute  our  pages^ 
did  we  not  deem  it  of  real  importance  to  mark  tlie  nature  of  the 
poison  with  which  the  countiy  has  of  late  been  deluged.   In  the 
extract  just  given,  however,  if  the  most  prominent  cause  of  dis* 
gust  be  the  unmixed  wickedness  of  the  sentiments,  it  incuh  ates, 
the  next  object  of  horror  is  its  portentous  contrariety  of  8[)irit 
to  all  that  has  hitherto  characterized  the  dispositions  of  Euglish- 
tnen.    The  inhabitants  of  this  island  have,  by  one  of  tlieir  own 
poets,  been  pronounced  *  infamous  for  suicide  — the  charire  was 
ttrge<t  with  the  bitter  exagtieration  of  a  satirist; — but  v^hen  be- 
fore have  we  been  ceh  brated  for  praising  and  encouraj^ini;  de» 
servitig  assassins*^    This  deviation  from  the  old  national  feelin;»s 
and  principles  Is  among  the  most  conspimons  fenturps  of  tli»» 
disriples  of  Radicalism  ;  and,  to  do  them  justice,  tin  v  arc  as  litlh 
national  in  their  atfectiona  as  in  their  morals,    i'oniier  mal- 
contents 
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contents  have  iuvcd  their  country-,  while  they  detested  its  rulen  ^ 
and,  at  the  very  moment  of  disparaging  and  coadeimiing  w  bat- 
ever  was  visible  or  Can^ble  aroand  them^  tbey  have  still  clasped  an 
ideal  England  to  their  hearts.  The  radicals  exhibit  tfie  real 
hatred,  unredeemed  by  the  romantic  affection;  and  are  conteot 
not  to  be  Englishmen,  even  in  imagination. 

If  there  be  atij  dne  constituent  part  or  element  of  our  oatioiial 
greatness,  which  might  be  cousidered  as  of  no  party^ — ^whicb, 
like  '  the  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies/  inii^ht  be  deemed  in- 
capable of  geographit^  division, — ^which  might  have  been  ex* 
pected  to  touch  a  vein  even  in  the  moH  disaifected  bosooi, — it  is 
the  fame  of  our  arms.  Such  indeed  has  hitherto  been  the  lact; 
— the  vei7  outlaw  can  discover  no  region  exempt  from  the  ma|^c 
influence  of  tliis  sentiment;  an  alien  in  every  thing  else,  his  ir- 
repressible sympathy  with  tlic  ttiilitary  glory  of  his  countiy  tt  lis  him 
that  he  is  not  wholly  expatri  ttt  ;  and,  renouncing  all  othe  r  con- 
saniruinitv  with  her,  he  instiiu :li\elv  rlaim**  kriulred  with  the  blood 
of  h«T  herof^s.  *  Xoiir  but  my  brave  English  ( oulil  have  doue 
this,'  rxclaiiiu  «l  tho  uiifoi  tiiiKite  JaiiK  <,  ca[»tivaM  .1  !t\  tin:  siijhl  of 
tijat  proNM  ss  w  lijcli  t:i  u.shetl  his  ho|)(>s.  liut  a  ia<iual  is  mailt-  of 
st(  rncr  sluli  Uuni  a  tyrant.  U  ill  il  be  bi  Ik  vt»l  ihat,  in  llii-  diaictl 
of  the  new  school,  the  conunon  appelhiliuii  ul  cuulciupl  tor  a  sol- 
dier, is  to  call  him  a  U  aU  s  loo-ma n'{  Who  could  have  thouiihi  thai 
the  name  of  that  field, — a  name  endeared  to  us  bv  ussuciatious 
the  tendercst  aud  the  most  exalted, — a  name  which,  like  those  of 
Cressy  and  Agincourt,  will  be  pronounced  by  the  remotest  j^qs- 
terity  with  a  pause  of  veneration, — a  name  by  which|  as  hy  tbaC , 
of  Marathon  of  old,  future  orators  will  adjure  the  5laiiib<;nn||^. 
valour  of  their  countrymen,  and  evoke  the  genius  of  naticma{1wi;<|. 
nour  from  the  dead, — that  such  a  name  should,  by  any 
patriot  of  those  whose  exploits  have  immortalized  it,  be  oeld^npi/ 
only  as  a  by-word,  and  a  term  of  scoffing  and  derision?  ^ 

But  even  beyond  the  anttnational  temper  of  these  pertoai^  or 
perhaps  the  worst  symptom  of  that  temper,  is  their  aversion  to 
Christianity,    'ilie  religion  of  their  countiy  is  precisely  that  part 
of  her  system  which  they  the  least  love,  and  which  they  appear 
the  most  desirous  of  destroying.    Very  consistently  disobeying  the 
authority  which  tliey  blaspheme,  they  would  do  evil  unto  all  men, . 
but  ( sj)e(  lally  to  the  household  of  faith. — We  will  not,  however, 
cnlar'^e-  on  this  topic  ; — inun-  rfr  fact  is  /evioi  i/jn'^; — to  cover  our 
pn;ies  with  ihe  modern  eilitions  ot'  blaspheinies  a  thousand  timeg' 
refuted,  would  be  equally  niinecessarv  and  revnlnti^;  we  will; 
rather  turn  to  a  lighter  tlu  ine,  ajid,  as  we  have  alV  i  .it  d  some  Ji>- , 
sight  into  tlie  moral  qualillcatioas  of  tlie  iww  s(  linr>l^  it  may 
be  inipertiiientto  exemphly  tbeii' mental  ac^uircmeuis.    It  is  to  be 
,  *  ol^secyed 
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observed  that  historical  knowledge  is  always  pamdod  with  the 
same  coDfidencc  us  their  political  wisdom;  aDd,  as  the  following 
'  Instance,  casually  selected  from  the  Medusa,  may  lead  the  reader 
to  suspect,  with  just  as  good  reason.  It  occurs  in  a  page  in  which 
that  work,  '  not  iu  its  Gorgon  terrors  clad/  but  mlaitng  into 
mirthfulness,  is  dealing  out  its  gamesome  maUgnity  against  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  tlie  noble  house  of  which  lie  is  a  member.  The 
Mritcr,  suddenly  recollecting  that  he  had  heard  some  story  of 
Joan  of  Arc  having  been  condemned  to  the  stake  by  a  Duke  of 
Bedford,  breaks  out ;  *  If  our  memory  fails  not,  it  was  one  of  the 
"  iiolde  house  of  Jiussel^,''  that  ordered  Joan  ^Arc  to  be  burnt 
aiive  P 

It  is  ihoujrlit  by  some  pi  i  sons  that  the  prevalence  of  these 
abuses  iuib  bt  c  n  mucii  iucreused  by  thei ill-advised  forbearance  of 
those  to  wiioui  the  law  assigns  the  censorship  of  the  public 
morals.  There  may  be  a  degree  of  truth  iu  ihe  idea ;  for,  as 
Lord  (jii:iuilk,in  a  passage  wehave  before  quoted,  intimates  with 
equal  justice  and  candour,  it  has  now  long  been  the  practice  iu  this 
country,  to  admiuibter  with  tenderness,  even  in  cases  of  acknow- 
ledged wrong,  the  laws  affecting  the  rights  of  the  subject.  BiUt 
this  Tery  circum^taiice  shews  that  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  will  not 
he  adequately  explained  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  lenity  which  it  has 
e:Kperienced«  Libels  have  never  been  wanting  among  us,  and 
tlie  Ubeller  haS;  in  numberless  mstances,  been  suffered  to  fret  his 
lioui^  unmolested;  but  when  before  did  sufferance  produce  such 
oonseauences  ?  Under  the  impunity  of  a  single  year,  the  mts- 
clnef  nas  attained,  an  immensely  greater  size,  than  heretofore 
ottder  that  of  a  century.  Is  not  this  a  proof  that  Other  thag 
merely  negative  causes  have  been  at  work  i  Must  we  not  infer 
the  existence  of  something  peculiarly  vicious  hi  the  habit,  when 
Kfe  find  that  the.  mere  absence  of  remedies  has  generated  a  di»- 
cnae  ao  deadly? 

Lord  Coke  could  formerly  say  with  Tacitus, '  Convicia,  si  iras- 
cariSf  tita  divufgaf; ;  spreta,  erolcscunt.  If  you  seek  tn  revenge 
slanders,  von  publish  them  as  your  own;  if  you  despise  them, 
the^'  vanish.'  Is  it  not- to  be  <  oiisidercd  as  a  phenoim  iion,  when 
maxims  adopted  l>y  the  joint  authority  of  philosophy  and  law  are 
f<OUnd  to  have  lost  tiieir  eihcacy? 

The  remedy,  however,  was  at  length  resorted  to;  the  terrors  of 
justice  were  put  in  motion;  and,  in  the  case  of  one  mihappy 
hawker  of  penny-blasphemy  in  London,  ami  oi  tuo  uioie  (as  we 
|>e1icve,  but  we  cannot  speak  with  cei  taiuiy)  in  the  country,  a 
con^nction  ensued.  The  effects  w  eie  such  as  sufficiently  to  illus- 
trate the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  laws.  First,  the  indindti|^l 
to  whom  we  have  particularly  alluded,  availed  himself  of  the 
\ou  XXII.  No.  XLIT.  M  M  priTilege 
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piitiMip  mllowed  to  pevions  charged  with  bailable  offences,  of 
^rorenijr^  or  postponing  his  trial;  and,  during  tlie  whole  of  ibe 
inter\'etitiig  period, liis  noxious  compositions, gaining  notoriety  aiid 
celebrity  from  the  accusation,  tiiunipht  d  in  a  still  incica**inir  sale. 
Tfie  duration  of  h  trial  |iro!racted  through  ?4fveral  davs,  only  gave 
the  nuisance  a  fresh  iinpuUc  :in<l  ancxttinKd  range;  tlie  whole 
town  j»oenR(l  to  tfem  wjlli  the  most  abandoned  blasjilieniies,  the 
unhappy  vnl«jar  lh»(  kjiig  to  the  repository  whence  they  chiefly 
issued,  as  www  HvK  lvtd  i<>  visit  Uie  lallle-snake  in  the  Huyniarkt  t, 
Mrhose  poistmoua  Liic  had  killed  a  human  being,  'llns  was  indt  vJ 
fnti  ])t^  iruiis  ;  the  aniniadverision  of  the  law  added  wings  to 
the  oficncc.  £vtu  after  the  conviction  of  the  deJinquetit,  there 
vere  no  direct  means  of  aeizing  his  stock  of  unsold  libels ;  and 
tke^  would  have  been  sought  with  greater  svidity  than  ev^r^  had 
iiol  the  ei^dient  been  resorted  to  of  taking  uos^iession  of  thetn 
in  satbfa«tion  of  tlMs  fine  which  made  part  of  his  sentence.  To 
such  shifts  was  the  majesty  of  justice  reduced,  in  atteoi|»tjng  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  a  declared  pbgue  !  Happily,  no  rich  pa- 
tron of  blasphemy  paid  the  fine,  or  this  legitimate  stratagein 
would  have  availed  nothing.  But,  though  the  wares  were  thus 
destroyed,  the  manufacturer  remained  ;  he  even  boasteti  that  the. 
leisure  of  his  prison  afforded  him  fresh  facilities  for  the  pur- 
suit of  his  calling;  and  one  number  at  least  of  his  own  peper«  the 
Republican,  was  publislied  by  him  when  in  conliupmenl,  which, 
both  in  religjion  and  in  politics,  fully  supported  Win  inverted  fame. 

If  the  !!tdiappy  convict  Inniself  could  be  thus  bold,  no  w  onder 
that  tin  list  of  the  crew  should  rise  in  audacity.  ISumeroiis 
prosecuUon:}  were  connnenced  aganist  them  ;  bin  lljey  abated  nut 
a  jot  of  heart  or  hope;  the  ^ledus>a,  Go/  ij;nnei^  i/ffertti  icNCf/is^^ 
became  yet  more  furious  ;  and  it  appeareil  to  ha\e  been  truly 
vaunted  by  one  of  the  apostles  of  radicalisui|  that  the  sect  had 
now  learned  to  despise  the  dutiffeon  si/stem. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  occurrences  and  tlie' circumstances, 
that  induced  parliameot,  during  the  late  session,  to  adopt  the 
new  epilations  rebting  to  the  press.  They  were  perfectly  aware 
that  this  was  to  touen  the  most  delicate  and  sensitive  organ  in 
the  whole  frame,  of  our  polity  ;  but  they  at  the  same  time  per- 
ceived that  the  organ  was  actually  in  a  very  distempered  cond^i- 
tioti,  and  they  were  satisfied  that  nothing  short  of  vigorous 
methods  would  effect  its  cure.  In  order,  however,  du^  to  ap- 
preciate the  measures  which  they  have  adopted,  it  may  not  be 
wiiDteresting  to  glance  at  some  peculiarities  in  the  state  of  the 
modem  press,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  advefted  to 
dnrh»g  the  recent  discussions.  Amidst  the  heat  and  rapidity  of 
debate,  it  was  perfectly  natural,  and  perhaps  proper,  that  the^ 

more 
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more  striking,  popuhir,  and  proniiiicnt  parts  of  the  suhject, 
should  engnge  the  chief  attention  ;  but  there  are  topics  connected 
uith  it,  Nvliich,  though  a  little  retired  from  view,  may  very  thlv, 
as  it  appears  to  Us,  cuter  into  the  coutemplatiou  of  u  calm  and 
rellcclive  observer.         *   '  *  •      .  .  :» 

It  is  trite  enough  16  rem^k  how  greatly  the  influence  of  that 
which,  with  a  mixture  of  literal  and  ligurative  meaning,  wc  com- 
monly call  the  press^  has  increased  in  ttiodM  times.  The  pro*' 
cess  of  printing,  mechanically  consideired/^  has'  nudergone  im- 
provements only  less  remarkable  thaOQ' the  invention  itself;  but, 
beyond  idl  these,  the  increased  use  of  reading^,  and  the  vast  and 
atill-extending  feciCties  of  muthal  communication  afforded  by  the 
present  state  of  society,  give  to  the  press  a  mond  force  so  pro« 
d^ious,  as  to  convert  it  into  a  new  engine. 

Tliie  progress  of  a  nation  in  political  refinement  may  always  be 
read  in.  thfe  liistor}'  of  its  jurisprudence.  Our  law  of  libel,  tracing 
it  from  ^e  earliest  times,  has  varied  with  the  varying  modes  and 
opportunities  of  social  intercourse,  prescribed  and  supplied  by 
tlie  actual  frame  of  society.  When  our  great  Saxon  and  Danish 
legislators  made  laws,  directing  that  the  author  of  a  slanderous  re- 
port,—he  *  qui  aliuui  rumoribus  dissipatis  improbft  voce  lacer^rit,* 
— ^should  be  punished  by  excision  of  the  tongue,  it  is  apparent 
eiiough,'  both  from  the  terms  employed  to  describe  the  offence, 
and^9U\'the  nature  of  the  penalty  denounced,  that  their  atten- 
tion'was  exclusively  directed  to  oral,  as  distinguished  from  written 
slaiider.  15ut  their  selectiou  of  this  one  branch  of  the  crime, 
does  not  prove  that  they  rated  lightly  the  delinquency  of  the 
other.  It  proves  only  that  the  other  was,  in  those  rude  times, 
little  if  at  all  known!  There  were  libellers,  indeed, — libellers, 
that  is,  in  si)irit  and  intention  ;  but,  fortunately  for  those  they 
hated,  they  could  not  w  rite.  Speech  constituted  the  almost  ex- 
clusiNc  medium  of  communication  between  man  and  man;  and, 
of  coui  se,  was  the  great  vehicle  of  truth  and  of  fklsehood,  of 
praise  aud  of  blame,  of  com|)liment  and  of  calumny.^ 

The  shock  of  die  Norman  invasion,  and  the  despotic  nktnre  of 
the  *rovernment  it  introduced,  could  not  but  be  unfavourable,  in 
the  Hrst  instance  at  least,  to  the  progress  of  national  refinement, 
l^iit  the  sagacious  and  enlightened  tyrants,  Who  soon  after  occu- 
pied, at  successive  periods,  the  throne,  introduced  excellent  laws ; 
and  knowledge  and  literature  beean  to  diffuse  themselves,  though 
at  Jfirst  with  a  current  sufficiently  tardy.  The  increased  use  of 
reading  and  writing  would  now  be  felt  in  increased  abuses  also; 
'JThc  first  statute  of  Westminster,  which  passed  under  the  reign 
of  the  First  £dward,  in  prohibiting  seditious  and  slanderous 
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nmnourS)  eitiployi  term  (dt  dirtf  df  tounter^)  which,  it  most 
be  adimtted,  appear  priinarUy  to  refer  rather  io  uUtt  td  ihaa  to 
icriden  viorin,  but  which  yet  uiidoubli&dl>  sdmity  with  almost 
equal  euei  of  either  application  ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
statutes  of  Richard  the  Second  against  false  news ;  *  and  it  is 
certain  that,,  as  early  as  Edward  the  Third  at  least,  and  prohably 
at  a  still  tiurlier  period,  written  slander,  or  what  is  properly  called 
ULetfiti^y  was  lu'ld  to  Im*  an  indiotahli^  otleuce. 

Tlie  laj>se  of  lime  introduced  yd  greater  alterations.  Kooks 
multiplied.    Tilt*  art  of  writing,  which  is  now  confined  chi  t^  v  to 
domestic  purpose's,  was  cultivat«Mi  with  such  care,  and  applitii  to 
the  circulation  uJ  literntnre  witli  i»o  much  success,  tliat  evtn  llie 
inYtiiti«»n  oi  piinliug,  •ilujunidons  an  it  was,  d«*«  s  imt  appear  lo 
have  lunkc  on  the  vvr>rld  \Mlh  ail  lliat  palpabh*  Awd  hhhu  dinW  in- 
tensjtv  ol  effect  vxlucli  wc  are  in  these  days  uni  t<>  ast  rilu^  to  it. 
Jt  was,  however,  like  sun-rise  succeednisi;  t\\ilii;lil,  and  itsc  ll"  :»ui- 
ceeded  bv  a  brighter  day.    Writini;,  under  which  term  b<>tli  law 
and  common  sen^se  include  printing,  now  became^  as  a  uiedmui 
of  general  intercourse,  far  more  enective  than  speedi ;  and  this 
change  is  curiously  marked  in  the  history  of  our  legislation. 
tJader  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  had  been  enacted  that  any  person  pub- 
lishing and  pnNKHinciojg,  bj^  txprm  wriiing  or  mords,  the  King  to 
be  a  nereticy  schismatic^  tynmty  infideV  or  usurper,  dioitld  be 
lidjudged  guilty  of  high  tmson.f  The  law  was  mitigate  under 
Bdward  the  Sixth,  as  to  flpord!i  j  only  the  third  offencn  beii^  mde 
treason ;  but  it  is  observable  that  the  penalty  of  tmason  was 
continued  as  to  writings  even  for  the  Urst  offence.}:   Tlii^  is,  we 
believe,  tlie  earliest  instance  on  record^  of  any  English  ,law  pie- 
Acribin^  a  heavier  penalty  against  seditious  words  w  hea  comoutted 
to  writings  than  against  the  same  words  when  barely  spotuon;  but 
the  precedent  was  followed  in  both  llie  succeeding  reigns-l  It 
was  followed  also  in  belter  times  and  by  better  authorities.  A 
similar  distinction  appears  in  one  of  Queen  Ann's  acls;|  by 
which  a  denial  of  the  Queen's  flffe,  if  in  writing,  was  made 
treason,  but,  if  by  word  of  month,  nienrred  only  the  penalties 
of  a  premnnire.    W  hat  is  more  rrniat  Unble,  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  distinction  was  ado|)ted  by  our  courts  of  law,  and 
has  now  become  fully  established  by  the  silent  legislation  of 
judicial  practice.  For  it  is  notrmous  that  there  are  many  thni<^s 
whicli,  when  committed  to  wriiing,  the  English  law  holds  to  be 
libels,  and  which  yet,  unless  some  spec  ml  injuiy  can  be  pn^\<d  to 
have  tiowed  liom  them,  may  be  spoken  without  any  legal  biame. 

*2R.ir.  c.  5.  and  1t]|,II.C.lt.  $  1  and  2  Ph.  «od  M. 6.  $.  iBLcil. 

f  ?6  H.  VllT.  c.  IS.  I4A.S.8. 
I  5  auU  6  £aw.  VI.  c  11. 
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When  the  com  ls  first  adopted  this  distluc  liun,  pliUij^ibif  ob- 
jections to  the  prat  lice  might  not  have  been  hard  to  tiinl.  It  mightr 
liave  bern  urged,  that,  in  matters  a  fleeting;  the  liljtav  of  the 
press,  inunvnttons  \V(  re  not  lo  l.r  t {»le rated  ;  that  the  hiw  of  libel, 
as  aheail}  admniLsteied,  was  (pnte  severe  enough      that  libels, 
after  all,  did  little  harm,  for,  if  true,  it  was  fitiino  tiiat  bad  men 
should  be  exposed,  and,  if  false,  then  truth  was  tnightv  and  would 
prevail ; — that  the  newly-devised  rcstrictiou  would  operate  as  a 
tferere  check  on  rising  genius,  which iraft  freqnentlj  bbserved  to' 
make  its  first  tender  essays  hi  the  line  of  defamation ; — ^that  such 
a^  restriction,  besides,  would  tend  to  degrade  the  re^ctable  por- 
tion of  the  public  press,  by  subjecting,  to  one  and  the  same  nile^ 
the  miscreant  who  deliberatelj  traded  in  sedition  and  blasphemy, 
and  the  worthy  printer  and  bookseller,  whose  pag^  might  ekhibit 
only  little  occasional  aberrations  of  a  seditions  or  blasphemous' 
spirit; — with  much  more  to  the  same  effect.    And  the  objector 
might  have  concluded  with  sighing  f)ver  the  departed  mildness  of 
Ihe  Saxon  code,  which  suffered  the  slanderer  to  traduce  and  vilify* 
M'hom  he  pleased,  so  long  as  he  confined  his  effusion)  to'  the' 
vehicle  of  stereo-type. 

'  To  sdch  objections  it  surely  would  have  been  astifficient  reply* 
to  observe,  that  they  were  for  the  most  part  objections  which,  if 
applicnbb'  at  all,  applied  as  much  to  the  old  law  as  to  tli<r  new  ; — 
objrf  tinns,  in  short,  affcctinj;^  ever}*  law  of  libel  whatever that,' 
if  th('  |»nii(  ipir  of  h'l^ishuinir  rtirMinsl  libels  were  to  be  adinittefi  at 
all,  tlun  !h<'  prnj)()sed  alteration  of  the  law  stood  on  tin  <  learcst 
jtro!iTid<^,  bf  ing  obviously  enjoined  by  llie  actual  alt(  ration  in  the 
s^utc  ot  society; — that  rirrnmstanees  had  conferred  on  libellous 
publicatrons^a  power  of  dnin  i;  mischief, — an  evil  energy, — wholly 
iinforesef  n,  and  wliirh  nuisL  br  met  by  correspondent  regula-' 
tions  ; — that  the  law  had  in  fact  stood  still  wliile  all  else  had  gone 
forwnr<fs  ; — and  that,  in  such  a  case,  to  amend  it,  by  merely 
brin^iin^  it  up  to  the  *  stickinjr-place'  of  the  progress  of  things, 
was,  in  a  jnst  and  philosophical  view  of  the  subject,  not  to  shift 
it,  but  rattier  to  leave  it  stationary. 

The  argument  immediately  applies  to  Ae  que^oh  before  us. 
Of  the  periods  of  history  we  have  roentionedy  there  lire  no  two, 
takitig  them  in  succession,  between  whldi  the  force  and  influence' 
of  the  press  ha^e  made  an  advance  so  conaideHible  aa  between 
the  latest  of  those  periods  and  the  present  time.  Ai  we  iMm 
already  explained,  the  instrument  itself  ia  altered,  and  it  acts  iu  m 
Ail!  moi*e  altered  medium.  In  mechanical,  and  for  more  in  nAiral 
power,  it  has  gained  immensely.  But,  if  so,  then  surely  we  can- 
not iMonder  that  it  should  require  neW  checks  and  guards ;  for 
why  must  we  expect,  in  this  single  instance,  i  fiiilure  of  the  rule 
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lliat,  with  tlie  incfei^e  of  power,  jiicreaj»es  ako  tlie  liability  ta 
ttbuse? 

If  it  be  said  lliat  a  frep  press  carries  with  it  its  own  safc- 
giuirds  and  coiTectivrs,  the  answer  is,  that  this  reasoning  would 
prove  too  much  ;  i»iuce  it  must,  it  valid,  eqnallj  prevail  against 
reittrictions  of  every  kind  withoiil  exception  or  discriminBtioa^  be 
thejF  the  most  moderate  or  most  arbitraiy.   Tbaty  withm  ocrtaii 
limits,  such  «  svltoidlcMiw  qaalitj  reaUj  bdoi^s  to  the  ttber^ 
of  the  press,  as  vmW  -m  iO'all  libertjr,  we  should  |»e  aorrf  to 
dfony.   iMsresae  th^  power;  an^i  for  m  ]oug[  wmj  at  lent,  liie 
coosaauent  good  will  inffcaif  faster  iluni  the  locideDt  evil.  But 
isperfeGtion  qualifies  all  hmaaa  blessings ;  and  it  is  paiiffullj  cnie 
that  the  evil  will  beprogressive  also,  tboo^y  for  aonie  titiie>  aot 
at  an  equal  pace*  To  promHa  the  diffusioo  of  kqowfi^dge}  to 
elicit  the  fruits  of  genius,  to  facilitate  and  to  encoara»  geac^ 
ml  interchange  of  minds  and  of  hearts,  is  oodoubMly  to  swell 
'  the  total  amount  of  virtue  and  of  happiness ;  but  we  MMst  not 
forget  that,  in  tome  though  not  in  an  equal  ratio^  that  Maidcocy  to 
excess  and  disorder,  which  must  ever  form  the  extreme  boundary 
of  the  privii^e,  wiU  partake  of  its  enlargement ;  as  the  snper- 
4cies  of  an  expanding  sjihefe  necessarily  increases,  though  itdoea 
not  increase  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  solid  content. 

Even  here,  however,  kt  us  not  be  misunderstood.  iiUliough, 
luulrr  the  alteration  whicli  the  general  circumstances  of  society 
have  undergone,  some  increase  might  naturally  he  expected  m  the 
abuses  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  it  does  not  follow  that  such  ex- 
pectation, taken  by  itself,  and  without  proof  of  an  actual  increase 
in  the  nunihrr  or  malignity  of  tho^e  ahuses,  would  afford  &  suf- 
licieut  warrant  for  subjecting  the  press  to  new  regnlations.  We 
cannot  safely  proceed,  in  such  a  case,  on  mere  presumption'., 
however  violent.    The  soundest  theory,  unsupported  by  facts,  is 
but  a  questionable  authority  for  introducing  changes  into  a  liviuj^ 
•  body  of  law.    We  should  at  least  have  a  sutiicient  weight  of  fact 
to  prove  the  theory  sound,  and  to  justify  the  presumptions  w  hich 
it  lumishes.    In  the  present  case,  however,  there  can  haitUy  be  a 
denbt  that  this  previous  condition  has  been  fulfilled  with  a 
IHghtlnl  amplitude*   The  excesses  of  a  licentious  and  turbulent 
press  have  themselves  exceeded  all  former  bounds.   The  evil  has 
appealed  m  shapes  and  attiMes  vrith  which  t^e  laws  had  cor. 
fcssedly  no  means  of  coping  ;  and,  even  where  it  hf»  hfecai  forced 
te  a  contest  widi  public  justice,  and  has  been  haffliMl  m  the  strug- 
gle, it  has  arissn       m^n  powerful  from  d^^et.  Ina  woni^llto 
actual  state  of  the  fret  si^ppiet  the  dai^rest  and  most  confirnMtory 
comment  on  those  deductions  of  Iheopry,  which  would  pieviously 
have  prescribed  the  adofptton  of  further  regulations  for  the  pur- 
pose 
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interestft  of  the  uaUonal  morals^  decorum,  •mi  purity. 

•  Suck  an  the  iriawa  of  this  vaiy  important  aubject^  larhicb  liave 

<  ladopLcoffdaally  to  approve  of  the  recent  regulatkma  rektive.to 
^  the  liberty  of  the  pfeaa^  am^  m  ma j  add,  ta  the  prooeta  of  de- 
.  fence  under  prosecnliooa  for  misdemeanounu   Weahaltnow  atate 

the  outlinei  of  thoae  re^^ulatMNiBy  thougbivith  great  concisenett. 

By  one  act,  entitled  'an  Act  to  pratent  delay  in  thoAdminis- 
.  tntion  of  J«utice  in  cases  of  miademeanour^**  it  is,  amoiig  other 

•  provbions,  enacted  that  pecioiis  indicted  for  a  miademeaneiir, 
-  ^hall  plead  to  such  indictment,  and  the  trial  ahaU  take  place  at 

•  the  session  at  which  the  indictment  is  found,  provided  such  per- 
sons have  been  committed  or  held  to  bail  twenty  days  before 
that  session;  but  if  not  committed  or  held  to  bail  for  such  pre- 

^  vious  length  of  time,  then  they  shall  j)Iead  and  the  trial  shall  take 
place  at  \\w  suhseqncnt  session,  provided  thrv  \\  ere  committed 
t  or  held  to  bail  to  uppcar  at  such  siihscqiu  iit  session,  or  have 
.  had  twentv  dtiy^>  notice  of  the  mdictnirnt  bt mg  found.    It  is 
.  competeiu,   however,  to  the  court  in  mu  Ii  case,  on  sufficient 
cause  beuig  shewn,  to  allow  the  party  fnrlher  time.    The  pur- 
.  pose  and  the  efl'ef  t  of  this  enactment  muiit  bolik  be  obvious  ^ 
without  taking  away  the  right  of  traverse,  it  subjects  the  exer- 
cisoiiof  that  right  to  the  equitable  discretion  of  the  tribunal 
.  before  which  the  charge  is  preferred;  and,  after  all,  tlieiefore^ 
r  aflbrds   t(»  parties  accused  of  misdemeanours  an  indulgence 
w  liith  IS  w  uhhekl  from  persons  indicted  for  otfences  of  a  capital  or 
other  grievous  nature.  - 
-fo'  But  the  act  is  not  vi holly  of  a  reatrfcttve  character.  ^  It  can- 
itAinaliio  praMiaiona  in  fiivonr  of  the  iicedted  party,  which,  even 
,  in4heft  judgement  of  the  most  fltraniioua  opponenta  of  govern* 
eaocniy  oettf timte  a  my  important  acceasion  to  the  privilegea  of 
;;the,iubjc0t.   By  one  of  theie,  it  is  enacted  that,  in  caaes  of  pro^ 

<  awutioBP  hff  the  iUtomcy  General,  the  party  prosecuted  ahall,  on 
applioatWi  be  aiipplied*  free  of  expense,  with  a  copy  of  the 

.  inlbiaialien  or  indbctmeni  against  him.  By  the  other,  if  suoh 
prOMCtttiooianot  brought  to  trial  within  twelve  months  after  the 
plea  of  Not  guilty  is  pleaded,  then  the  defendant,  with  the  leave 
of  court  in  which  the  proaecution  is  depending,  may  himself 

.  Mng  on  the  trial,  unless  it  ahaH  h«  foNnalliy  ahandotied 

ithe  prosecutor. 

llik  statute  affects  thai  offence  of  libel  only  as  oue  anHii>g 
other  descriptions  of  misdemeanour.  There  are  two  others, 
imilMfliTrly  directed  i^ainat  the  abuses  of  the  press.  Onef  of  these 

'        "   •  60  Ocu.  ill.  c.  4.  t  <iO  Ceo.  III.  c  9. 
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flubjectt  all  {MimpliteU  aad  papert,  emmMng  wmy  p«biM:  Mii» 

intelligence  or  occurrtnoei,  or  any  remarki  «poti  them,  or  upmi 
any  matter  in  cku^db  or  $lMt&^  piintad  for  flale^  and  puMiabad  in 
numbers^  periodically  or  at  intarvab  sot  eaceeding  t%venty-«lx 
da^s,  where  siu  U  papers  or  minibers  siiall  not  €Koaad  two  aheeta, 
or  shall  be  published  for  mle  for  a  lesa price  than  six-pence  exclu- 
sive of  the  daty,  to  the  tame  duty  as  newspapers.  It  further  enjoins 
that  no  person  shall  print  or  publish  for  sale  any  newspaper,  or 
any  suA  pamphlets  or  papers  as  above  dr^cribed,  nithfMtt  hav- 
previously  given  security  io  the  sum  of  ci':>()0  if  in  or  near 
London,  and  qF  ,£^00  if  t'l«<rwlirrp,  to  pav  -aTiv  fine  or  penalty 
thlt  niav  be  imposed  on  him  hv  i  cason  oi  a  conviction  tor  having 
printed  or  published  a  hla^[>liemous  or  seditious  lib«l.  From 
these  rcgn!;jti<  'iia,  however,  many  cla«ssrs  ot  works  are  exeinj)ted, 
such  as  acts  of  parliament,  proclariKitinns,  ami  utlier  slate  pub- 
lications, the  bills  of  mortality,  lists  of  prices  cum  nt,  and  other 
commercial  papers  ;  ;uh1  aUt)  books  or  pap*  i  s  t  ouuuouiy  used  in 
schools,  or  coiUainifig  only  matters  of  devotion,  piety,  or  charity. 

The  othor  statute,  '  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  and  pa- 
nishment  of  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels,'*  authorizes  the 
court  in  which  any  conviction  shall  lake  place  for  composn^^ 
printing,  or  publishing,  any  blasphemous  libel,  or  any  sedillOBa 
libel,  tending  to  bring  into  hatred  or  co&tempt  the  persoB  of  Ab 
king  or  recent,  or  the  govermnent  and  ooustitulioii^  4faa  kiH|^ 
dom,  or  either  house  of  parliament,  or  to  e&oita  altapipts  tm 
alter  any  matter  in  church  or  atate,  otherwise  fluin  hj  kaplbi 
means,  to  make  an  order  for  the  soiling,  carrying  May,  andid** 
taintog  in  safo  custody  all  copies  of  the  libel  m  ^question,  wfasoh. 
shall  be  in  the  possession  of  the  convicted  party,  or  of  any  otlsni 
person  named  in  the  order  for  his  use  $  which  crdartha  peace  eA» 
cer  may,  during  the  day  time,  execute  by  fome ;  bnt,  in  oane  «i 
the  arrest  or  the  reversal  of  the  judgment,  ihooopies  so  seized 
shall  be  restored,  free  of  expense^  to  the  party  IrCMn  whom  tiasy 
were  taken.  The  statute  further  enacts  thi^  n  peraonoanvicted  a 
second  time  of  the  oifence  of  such  libelling  as  above-mentione<i, 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  dt'^rretion  of  the  court,  either  tosaffi^tbe 
other  piuushme'nts  inflicted  by  the  law  in  cases  of  high  misde- 
meanours, or  to  be  banished  from  the  kinpj*.s  dominions  for  snrli 
term  of  years  us  the  court  ^h:\]\  order;  nud,  if  the  convict  ihtts 
bauished  is  at'terwards  foim  1  at  large  m  auy  part  of  the  kind's 
dominions,  he  may  be  transported  for  any  term  not  exce«dnig 
fourteeti  vear^. 

It  should  be  observed  that  bauisluncnt  lor  a  term  of  years, 

*  60  Gra.  Ill,  8. 
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Umgli  by  pOBinMlity  tlmt  t«nD  mty  exdffed  Ihe  ntinost  lehgth  dlf 
kwnm  iife^  does  not  invohre  comiption  of  bloody  forfeiture  of 
fDod%  or  otfaep-incidaDtt  pecttlnir  to  a  conviction  for  treason  or 
Meagre  it  flb«uld  be  obeerved  also,  that,  until  the  recent  abolit 
tiiA  of  tlM  p—iibmcBt  of  the  pHlory  in  all  cstses  but  tfiat  of 
perjury,  thia  was  one  of  the  pimisbnients  which  a  convicted 
liMlernDgbt  be  ndi«dged  to  suffer :  so  that  the  penalty  of  ba^ 
ntshment  may  nxA  hnproperij  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for 
that  of  the  pillory. 

These  statutes,  unlike  the  act  against  seditious  assemblies,  are 
permanent  laws.  It  would  indeed  be  easier  to  prove  that  the 
seditious  nssrmlilirM  act  should  have  been  made  permanent,  than 
that  these  acts  slnnifd  he  temponirr.  Htit,  if  this  he  saying  tn6 
much,  we  nuiy  al  U  ;Kst  observe  that,  M'heu  the  seditions  assem- 
blies act  shall  expire,  and  the  art  of  Charles  te^nifivi  tufiiultuous 
petitioning,  (which  llie  new  act  sus])ends,)  shall  \n\  restored  to  its 
legal  ethcaey,  it  may  belit  tlic  lesjisiature  to  take  both  statutes 
into  their  coTisuU  ration,  with  a  view  of  shaping  out,  if  possible, 
.soine  iiHjasme  better  i  :ileulated  for  a  lastini;  law  than  either. 
W  nil  re^arti  iiowever  to  the  acts  alfecting  the  liberty  of  the  pres??, 
they  clearly  stand  on  n  very  ditVert»nt  ground  from  the  seditious 
u^semblies  bill.  Such  assemblies  as  that  of  Manchester  cannot 
beheld  but  by  concert  among  vast  numbers;  and  it  may  there- 
fore'reasonably  be  hoped  that  the  recent  facilities  of  holding 
tlwm,  supplied  as  they  faa^e  in  a  great  dbgree  been  by  the  dia- 
tScBsed  alato  of  Ae  people,  will  diminish  with  the  retnm  of 
pmpavity.  It  ii' otherwise  in  the  ease  of  libelling.^  Here  the 
maas  of  .ifao  eoflMUunity  are  only  passive  accomplices;  and  a 
Yery  aaMtt^degPse  of  prurient  cnriosity,  or  unfortnnatelj  formed 
balwt,  may  render  them  sufiiciendy  alert  recipients  of  the  poison 
atrvad  out  b^  a  email  knot  of  determined  and  mcorrigible  conspi- 
ralsn«  This  therefore  is  an  evil  indefinite  in  its  duration,  and  to 
be  kept  down  only  by  a  commensurate  remedy. 

ikftar  ^  lengdi  of  observation  with  which  we  prefaced  our 
accoom;  of  the  last  mentioned  statutes,  it  w  ill  not  be  expected 
that  we  should  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  particular  objec- 
tions which  have  been*  urged  agamst  them.  They  are  liable  only 
to  one  objection  of  any  apparent  weight.  The  restrictions,  it  is 
aaid,  imposed  by  these  acts,  and  particularly  the  exaction  of  a  pe- 
cuniary security  from  the  publishers  of  political  jpamphlets,  may, 
in  some  possible  cases,  oppose  obstacles  to  the  diflusion  of  politi- 
cal knowh'd^e,  or  <  !;nnp  tlie  literary  etVorts  nf  unfiiended  genius, 
liut,  uiifffliinatelv,  tins  is  nn  f>!>i( ction  npplyinir  more  or  less  to 
all  regnlalions  afteelin*;  the  heeii<  i  of  the  press;  to  the  old  law  of 
libel,  tu  Uie  new  law  uf  libel,  uud  to  every  law  of  libel  ibat  can 
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be  ^v'mdi  ibr  mlnnit  if  libe  price  m'  niiMt  |Nigr  roi»'*«ll  cmI 
iibertjr* 

•  Tlie  real  queMkm  \n  not  whelber  cases  of  harchhip  mi^  mi 
possibly  occur;  but  whetber  tlief  tre  likely  to  be  so  frequent^  and 
of  such  extremity,  as  to  outweigh  the  evils  intended  to  be  reme- 
died by  the  demand  of  a  security; — ihe  evils  of  tm  ftrtfJer-press, 
conducted  l>y  n\cii  alike  bankrupt  in  fortune  and  m  praicipir, — 
men  secure  m  their  rUjjrrtTi«  <?s  from  one  half  of  the  vengeance  ot 
those  laws  winch  ilu  v  ouirii'^e  and  dcty,  and  \\h<»,  M'ithout  any 
assiiruJiHh^  «t:tl<p  in  the  prosperity  of  the  stale,  but,  mi  ihc  C'>ii- 
trary,  prepared  to  8upf>c>rt  a  gudty  existence  bv  feediug  on  its 
vitals,  yet  derive  from  the  exercise  of  their  vile  hi<Tiilure,  an  ex- 
tent of  intiiience  scUlum  atltinied  to  high  i  (hication  ;u)d  unstamcd 
character.  Is  it  tittiner  Uiat  happiness  (»Uboiisands  shonhi  i  htis 
be  put  to  hazaid  at  the  pleasure  ot  who  refuse  to  l  i'.k  .iiiy 

thing  llieiiist  Ives  i'  ()i  (hies  the  hiw  act  uuin^tly  lu  deuianduii; 
pledges  of  good  conduct  where  it  iius  bestowed  or  permitted  llie 
•  enjoyment  of  great  po\N  er  ? 

To  our  apprehension,  viewing  on  the  one  hand  the  immense 
icope  and  the  inexhaustible  variety  of  materials  which  the  pre- 
eeot  state  of  this  conatiy  supplies  to  Hteravy  eMerlioo>  smcI  con- 
,sidertiig  on  the  other  tlie  noximis  feeundity  an4  fh^wmpmkM^ 
.maligiiMit  power  of  ihe  RidioftI  press,  it  appcm  •bvieM 
'that  the  new  restriction^  so  heavily  complained  of^-lMnra.'Sio  pro- 
portion to  the  msgnitnde  ehber  of  the  beneils  w4iieh  ettem  to 
us,  or  of  the  danners  a||ainst  witich  it  is  aimedl*  •  Aa  sb  encepden 
it  isperfectiy  trimn|^;  as  a  ransom  it  is  ineapramMy  ohc^i. 
.  The  objections,  indeed,  uvged  against  these  ntatnteailMwani 
some  cases  been  suted  with  a  largeness  whsck  !wonldrabaalBi% 
.destroy  all  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  pfes%  hafw—ef  can- 
-tiously  or  temperately  exercised*  For  if  it  be  true  that  the  stale 
IS  mraer  no  circumstances  to  interfere  with  the  market  for  litmiy 
exertion;  if  the  system  of  a  free  press,  lika  that  of  natnm,  has 
ancfa  a  self-ad^nsting,  self-compensatiag  power,  that  uo  idisturh- 
wioes  can  arise  from  its  movements  of  which  it  does  not  itaelf 
•furnish  the  correctiveSy  it  will  then  inevitably  follow  that  all  laws 
in  regidntion  of  printing  and  publishing,  whether  they  be  W  a 
preventive  or  a  punitive  nature,  whether  they  demand  securities 
■or  inflict  penalties,  arc  equally  against  priticipio  and  preposieroos. 
.In  fact,  this  is  nearly  the  doctrine  ot  the  vvliite-hattod  p<irtv  tlM*ni> 
selves;— I  he  philosophy  of  hucIi  statesmen  as  tlic  Black  Dwarf 
.and  the  Kxanuuer. —  i  hese  pt  i  sons  hold  that,  in  mntters  of  re- 
ligion at  least,  speech,  no  less  th;ui  th(>n*;hr,  ought  to  be  |M3rtectiy 
exempt  ti(.TTi  legal  controul;^ — th;it  every  man  should  be  free,  not 
only  to  loliuw  iiis  own  religioui>  uotious,  but  to  ridicule  and  vilify 
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isteed  oMu«  ntighboiirs;-^haly  with  mpecl  tD  mUguma  dtt- 

Cttssion,  there  are,  to  say  the  truth,  f/o  sins  of  the  tongue » 
wordy  tlwt  o«r.  law  of  blaapbemyy  mitigate  it  ea  we  will»  is  a  grosa 
outn^  on  the  rights  of  man,  and  that  even  the  most  holy  piaotti 
of  otir  constitution  ought  to  be  thrown  open,  without  screen  or 
harrier,  to  the  polluting  trample  of  the  atheist  and  the  misbeliever. 

To  those,  however,  wlio  are  content  wiih  notions  less  enli«»ht- 
( MK  d, — to  those  who  believe  that  freedom  ol  opiin* in,  in  coiiuiion 
H'lth  all  other  civil  privileges,  must  so  be  enjoyrtl  ;is  woi  to  cn- 
croach  on  die  privileij^r*?  ot  olhersy — who  believe  tliat  freedom  of 
opinion  is  not  more  eliecutaUy  sacrihced  by  subjecting  it  to  the 
perseculions  of  montuTliical  or  aristoc  ratii  al  power,  than  by  lay- 
ni«^  it  open  to  the  ontiageiai  ot  vul;;;vi  lury, — to  those,  in  short, 
wiio  admit,  within  whatever  limits^  the  prititipie  of  restriction^ — 
we  would  earnestly  submit  it  for  consideration,  whether  ihai  re- 
striction can  be  condemned  as  a  w  anton  and  arhilrary  application 
of  tlie  jninciple, — whether  llial  regulation  can  justly  l>e  depre- 
cated as  a  death-blow  to  the  liberties  of  the  press,  and  a  revival 
of  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages, — which,  while  it  somewhat 
abridges  one  or  two  anuch  abuaed  cbanneU  of  political  or  reli- 
gious idispatatioiiy  leavea  wholly  untoncbcd  the  resty^wbich  alao 
laavte  qntetuthed  all  the  other  thousand  6dds  of  Ikerary  eieftkniy 
"^^^^bart,  all  aeicpce,  all  crtticiaiiiy  all  hiak>iy»  all  philoaoiihyi  all 
political- sBoliomy,  all  the ^  highait  heaven'  of  imagwatioay  all 
cooBpodidoiis  devoted  to  the  bstknfion  of  youth,  all  that  is  in- 
atructke  m  morals^  edifying  io  .piety,  or  elevatiug  in  devotion, 
Suchjaro.thelightt  which  atm  ahine  nnclouded,  w  hile  the  measore 
•  aetkatta  eselude  cnly  a  apecies  of  knowledge  which  may  be  com- 
^hvented  witli  the  liable  of  light,  but  which  is,  in  truth,  but  dark- 
ness visible^  and  a  thousand  times  more  dangerot&s  than  the 
Mankestnnd  most  oredulous  ignorance. 

It  is  the  pfofbtind  remark  of  Madame  de  Stael  on  the  policy  of 
Buonaparte,  that,  finding  it  impossible,  in  a  country  so  enlightened 
an  Franecy  to  erect  the  fahric  of  despotism  on  the  fouiKlatioii  of 
national  ignorance,  he  attempted  to  found  it  on  a  depravation  of 
the  niitional  manners.*  The  observation  may  convey  a  salutary 
lesson  to  all  countries,  and  to  none  more  thnu  to  tlie  most  en- 
lightened country  in  the  x^orld.  Kven  for  Englumi,  there  is  !h> 
absolute  insurance  agamt»i  the  peril  of  despotism ;  no  covenant 

,  *  *  p)u9  grand  crime  dc  Nu|M>l^n,  toutefois,  celoi  pour  Irqiiel  tout  let  peiiienr*, 
tou«  le«  ^crivains  di9)K^n«ateuni  de  la  gloire  dam  la  posterity,  ne  ccsscroitt  dc  Tac- 

CUsrr  miprp*  (\c  ]*csy>^cv  hnmatttr,  r'cir  !'«'tnMfs*rmrTit  ft  rorganlsation  (In  flr><pf>t*f«iiie 
11  I'^Jwili  $tfr  riniQioriiiil^  j  car  ies  lunuercs  tpii  c\i»toiiut  en  ^ruucc  ttutrm  iLilna, 
Auc  le  ponToir  Mluola  ne  pouvolt  »*y  nabienir  que  par  la  depravation,  tutdit  que  «]*aU 
Sruia  U  submlc  p»t  t*i|:noraiice.' 

V  CaimdinUitiu  *ur  U  RdvpUUioH  f  Vanfooe,  ime  partU,  chap,  f  5. 
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against  the  redim  of  that  mighty  deluge,  in^-hidi  h  has  been  the 
hibour  of  centuries  to  bank  out  and  oppose.  But,  shooM  an* 
event  so  dreadful  ever  take  place, — should  that  Hh  v  of  Mrrath  ever 
arrive  (and. late  be  its  arrivat!)  when  heaven,  hitherto  !h»  propi- 
tious to  lis,  shall  open  upon  us  its  windows  in  anger, — when  the 
very  seat  of  liberty  shall  be  subverted,  and 

•  — thi»  mount 
Of  r.nraclise  by  miglil  "f  waves  be  movM 
Out  of  his  |)lace,  pusliM  hy  the  home«l  iiooU* 
Willi  all  his  vcniure  spoiTd,* — 

It  is  at  lenst  nppnrent,  from  what  quarter  the  Hesolalion  inny  be 
apprehended.     The  progress  of  knowlf'di^e,  neither  uiinistrr*<  nor 
parliaments,  were  they  eapahle  of  entertaining  a  projt  et  so  «lrte5t- 
able,  enn,  in  any  sensible  de«;ree,  impede.    On  this  point,  ind«  rd, 
we  ferl  oinstdves  re-assured  hv  soin«'  of  tliose  \vhr»  have  b^'en  llit- 
most  slrenuons,  not  only  in  impiitni'j;  the  <h  sljn,  but  in  anlin- 
patin'4  its  sneeess.     In  their  dennncialions  against  the  pr(»)><»«t  d 
restrictions  on  tlic  liberty  of  the  press,  if  they  bejjan  uilli  an 
alarming  picture  of  the  fatal  eflicii  ncy  of  the  restrictions,  they 
not  seldom  ended  with  a  triuuipliant  prediction  of  their  futility. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  consistency  of  these  disputants, 
it  nuist  at  least  be  conceded  to  them,  that  neither  the  measures 
before  us,  nor  any  other  similar  regulations,  will  ever  have  |»<rw*er 
to  arrest  the  esLtension  of  intellectual  light  autfdng  the  pecmH^. 
llic  voice  of  knowledge  has  gone  fbrdi;  never  to  fee  died. 
It  would  be  as  easy  to  restore  the  rain  to  the  ctond  frOMi  Whicll'it 
has  parted,  as  to  re-expel  from  the  bosom  6f  on  immense  Md 
educated  society  all  those  streams  of  instruction  which  hav^Mtnk 
into  it,  insinuating  themselves  into  eveiy  crevice,  reachhig'  evety 
root,  and  mtncling  with  the  moisture  of  every  rising  kpring. 
But  there  t<a  danger,  though  of  a  diHerent  kind,  and  armigfrbito 
another  cause.    If  the  sources  of  our  national  virtues  arc  to  be 
contaminated  by  the  essential  virus  of  radicalising — if  the  rational 
and  pmcticnl  religion  of  our  fathers  is  to  be  cxchnnged  for  a  ^|>u- 
rious  and  heartless  pantheism, — if  their  sound  Christian  devotioii 
is  to  be  converted  into  the  most  detestable  spirit  of  blasphemy, — 
if  their  firm  and  sedate  love  of  liberty,  beautifully  combinincr  the 
sentmient  of  a  high  self-respect,  with  that  of  a  stcdfii^it  and  habitual 
reverence  fur  the  laws,  is  to  give  place  to  a  turbulent,  conceited, 
revolutionary  restlessness,  having  its  source  in  a  contempt  for  exist- 
ing institutions,  and  its  end  in  a  subversion  of  thein — then,  id- 
deed,  however  we  may  boast  of  our  intellectual  illumination,  a 
tvrnnny  found* d  on  the  basis  of  moral  darkness,  is  clo«:c  at 
Ikiik!.    '['h»' rxlinction  of  the'  great  light' of  Christianity  will  once 
more  be  the  sigual  ior  the  celebration  of  orgies  too  dire  for  df . 
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sc  riptlon;  a?ul  the  paroxysms  ot  a  sanguinary  anarchy  vnIII  aguiui 
tiud  a  (iicadful  sedalive  in  tin*  silliness  a  niihtary  (It  sputlsni. 
'  *  Major  ai;!;it  Dciisi' — A  better  confidence  iuspnes  us;  \\ 
humble  hope,  that  measures  sincerely,  as  ue  trust,  adopted  for 
the  vindication  of  revealed  rehgion  from  insult,  and  for  the  de- 
fence of  some  of  Heaveu*s  best  gifts  entrusted  to  uur  care,  will 
be  blest  witli  u  pr<)>pen)U8  result.  Up  lu  this  moment,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  the  proceedings  of  parliament  have  been  justi- 
fied b^  the  eYent.  The  malcontents  may,  indeed,  be  laying  nevr 
plaus  atid  devising  new  engines  of  mischief  in  the  dark  recesses 
into  which  Jtbej  have  been  driven  \  biit  it  is  soniethuig,  even  for 
^«80n|>to  hiive  disabused  theur  presumption  and  repressed  thclic 
audacity. 

The  wisdom,  fipweverj  of  these  measures  is  not  altogether  to  be 
eatioiated  by  their  success;  and  still  less  properly  can  that  criterion 
i>e  applied  to  the  merit  of  those  b^  whom  tbey  were  supported. 
The  disordered  ranks  of  disaffection  may  possibly  be  restored, 
and  its  crushed  hopes  reanimated.  The  calm  may  ci  ax  -  the 
enemy. may  start  up  from  the  oblivioQs  pool'  on  which  lu  lies 
or  affects  to  lie  aston^bed ;  and  the  war,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  extinguished,  may  prove  to  be  only  in  its  be|^inning«  Still, 
and  whatever  shall  be  the  event  ordaiued  by  unernng  wisdom,  the 
justice  and  the  gratitude  of  the  British  nation  w  ill  not  fail  to  con- 
aiffCrate  to  glory  the  names  of  tliose  distinguished  patriots,  who 
have  been  most  conspicuous  and  successful  in  rallying  the  pul>lic 
-  , spirit  of  the  nation  against  these  cruel  assailants  : — who,  holding 
up  a  censer,  fraui;ht  with  the  tire  of  die  richest  and  most  sacred 
ehxjueuce,  have  stood  between  the  dead  and  the  living  to  stay 
the  plague  : — who,  governed  by  an  nnperious  stnisc  of  ^hity,  and 
perhaps  at  uo  small  cost  of  personal  feeling,  have  raised  their 
voices  to  denounce  the  designs,  and  to  confound  tlie  fury  of  the 
enemies  of  civilized  soci*  ty  ; — irresistibly  vindicating  our  di  arest 
interests,  both  pri\ate  ami  iKiiiuiial  ; — defending  alike  the  gran- 
deur of  the  throne,  imd  the  ])e;ice  of  ilic  cottage, — whatever  is 
venerable  in  the  l  isv,  or  majesiic  in  public  function, — all  the  cha- 
riticii  uf  our  lieai  Lhs,  and  all  die  sauctities  of  our  altars. 

At  the  moment  when  we  aiV:  rising  from  these  reflections,  we 
are  suddenly  arrested  by  the  general  groan  of  the  yet  uncorrupted 
|iart  of  the  nation,  at  the  discovery  of  the  most  atrocious  plot 
^hii;h  bas  ever  disgraced  and  saddened  English  history.  Of  the 
individuals  accused  we^  sa^  nothing : — their  several  cases,  with 
all  the  qualifying  or  mitigating  circumstances  that  attach  to  each, 
will  be  weighed  by  the  calumniated  justice  of  England,  in  a 
&alimce  which  was  never  made  to  swerve  by  the  influence  of  par- 

tiality. 
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Mitff  nor  to  tremble  the  contagioii  of  popular  ^ami. '  But 
that  the  most  horrible  crime  has  been  mecfitated,  has  been  tgreed 
upon  by  numbers,  has  been  matured  for  eieeutioU^  has  been  onl^ 
not  comtmtted, — all  thinking  men^  of  whatever  jpolhlca!  senti- 
meats^  beiieire;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  which  we  are  unable' to 
contemplate  witiiout  the  profoondeit  emotions  of  grie^  anaietyy 
and  apprehension. 

To  those  who  had  taken  even  a  moderately  close  view  of  the 
ntture  of  the  principles  for  some  time  past  promulgated  by  the 
rcvo1uti6nary  press/ the  painful  suspicion  could  not  but  occor, 
that  the  silence  and  tranquillity  >vhich  have  recently  been  main- 
tainc  d  by  the  rc\ olutionary  reformers,  by  no  means  denoted  tiic 
inaction  of  sloth  or  of  innocence  ; — that  the  foe  was  not  -.it  peace, 
but  in  ambush.  We  ourselves  foreboded  this  ;  but  the  iitm/>'»t 
strftrlj  nf  (Mir  augury  lia.s  been  oiitjj;oiic  by  th<*  event.  Couitl  we 
even  h:i\r  looked  into  such  a  depth  of  horror,  we  should  ha\e 
avertetl  our  eyes  from  it ;  but,  in  fact,  it  was  aji  evil  not  to  be 
(lejncletl  by  any  anticiyvation,  except  that  of  prophecy  itself.  W  c 
are  in  the  case  staU  tl  \>y  ihe  ixreat  discoverer  of  the  blackest 
eonspuacy  recorded  in  the  lu'iuan  aiiual.s  :  '  F.i;o  niairnuiii  u\  re- 
j)nblica \er.saii  hiiuietii,  no\a  ijua^dam  nnsceri  et  ctHieilau  niaia, 
jainprideiu  vide  bum ;  sed  lianc  lantaiu,  lam  exitioi^um  huberi  cou- 
jurationem  *A  civibus  nuinjuam  putavi  !**  "*  '* 

But,  in  shortly  detaining  the  press  at  this  awful  and  anxious 
moment,  our  motive  is  not  the  wish  to  induljje  our  feelings,  liow- 
ever  mtensefy  affected ;  it  is  rather  the  sobcitude  to  point  and 
deepen,  so  far  as  a  hast^bnt  sincere  and  earnest  eifbrt  may  av^!?. ' 
those  monitory  impressions  which  the  occasion  ts  cittciiratcld  1a'^ 
the  strongest  manner  to  produce.   And  the  import  of 'idf  thai  we 
have  to  offer  on  this  head^  will  perhaps  be  suflicienlAy  su^»e^ted[ 
by  the  declaration  with  which  Cicero  follows  up  the  words  we  have' 
already  quoted  from  him : — *  Quantum  facinus  ad  nos  delijtlim 
est,  videtis;  huie  $i  paueot  puiafis  affines  esse,  vehemertUr 
enalh,    Latins  opimoue  disscminatum  est  hoc  malum*   For  If 
this  bo  a  true  description  of  the  nature  of  the  recent  conspiracy, 
surely  no  degree  of  insensibility  can  render  us  bimd  to  the  practicuf 
conclusions  that  irresistibly  follow. 

It  is  not  from  secret  information,  nor  yet  from  peculiar  saga- 
city,  that  wc  thus  affect  to  speak,  Wc  state  only  the  obvious 
deduction  from  what  every  man  hears  and  sees.  When  an  illus- 
tration so  cogent  is  afforded  of  the  progress  made  by  the  doc«' 
trines,  or  rather  by  the  impiety,  of  assassination,  must  we'noi 
fear  that  the  shocking  industry  with  which  the  crime  has  been^re^* 

•  4  CaUL 
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commeiifled  by  one  portion  of  the.preMi  atid  the  laipcutable  in- 
g^enuity  with  which  it  has  ht  en  palliated  by  another,  from  which' 
better  things  might  have  been  hoped,  have  produced  a  much  more 
extensive  effect  than  has  yet  betrayed  itself  in  action^  This,' 
this  is  our  fear  and  onr  grief ; — unless  the  utmost  vigihiQce  is  em^' 
plowed,  we  feel  the  dreadful  apprehension  that  other  explosions  of* 

crime  barely  unpcrpctrated,  or  even  but  we  dare  not  iinish' 

the  sentence — may  inflict  on  us  sensations  of  u  yvi  acuter  sorrow 
ll»:m  now  ai^itates  the  bosoms  not  only  of  all  the  good,  but  of  all' 
not  wlioUy  reprobate.  Deep  impressions  sedulously  made  on 
the  nnntis  of  too  many  of  the  vulgar, — criminal  suggestions,  long 
familiarized, — the  instinctive  horror  of  crime  first  related,  and 
then  Mfiolly  laid  aside, — these  are  by  no  n\eans  negative  nj^ents; 
in  times  of  public  distress  or  comiii()li« mi,  llicir  tendency  is  to  be 
fatally  in  action.  They  are  living  j)i  inciples,  and  they  live  for  the 
destruclioii  of  society.  These  hoinble  stains,  then,-— these  foul 
concretions, —  must  be  removed,  or  they  will  cankei-  fatally;  they 
mii.sL  uuder^^o  a  timely  lustration,  or  they  will  perhaps  force  on 
themselves  a  lustration  of  fire, 

*  —  pcoitu«|oe  neceiie  est 
'  Multa  diu  concrela  modis  inol(»cere  miris/ 

In, whajt  maimer  this  purification  may  best  be  accomplished,^ 
there  is  no  need  to  discuss  as  a  question  of  legislation  or  policy.' 
The  Ic^slatujTQ  will,  we  trust,  never  want  promptitude  in  uphold* ' 
Biig  tl^  cause  of  order  and  morals ;  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Exe* 
cutive  Oovemiuenly  on  the  recent  occasion,  has  been  be)  ond  [ 
prais^.   i)ur  concern  is  with  iudividuahf ;  that  is,  in  the  pro|>er ' 
and  constitutional  scnsp  of  the  term,  witli  the  people.    It  is  on' 
the  minds  of  these  that  we  wish  to  enforce  the  impfession  of  the  - 
npxiousness  and  atrocity  of  the  new  creeds  of  reform.   The  pro- 
fMigation  of  such  doctrines  is  not  a  matter  of  hidifi'erence  to  any 
lueipl^r  of  society,  is,  on  the  contrary,  most  deeply  interesting  to 
us  all*   ^Vhat  a  degree  of  iuiecurity,  for  example,  would  the  pre- 
valence of  the  practice  of  assassination  alone,  shed  over  the  whole 
surface  of  private  life!  What  a  loss  of  that  social  confidence 
hitherto  so  characteristic  of  England !  No  expedient  can  be  unne- 
cessary, for  the  purpose  of  expelling  such  principles, — of  blunting 
these  envenomed  arrows  that  fly  by  noon-day, — of  exorciiiing  this 
malignant  spririt,  whose  deeds  atlront  the  sun.    Let  all  then  who 
have  power  or  intluence,  be  persuaded,  tliat  no  worthier  occasion 
w'lW  ever  exist  of  employing  eitlier.    By  precept,  by  example,  by 
the  uenerous  application  of  all  the  means  within  their  reach,  let 
them  labour  tu  upli'tld  tlie  naliorial  morals  and  religion  under  one 
of  the  severest  pers*  <  ulions  by  \WiiLh  they  have  been  assailed 
Since  ihc  period  of  the  Reformation,    it  is  not  by  instructiug  the 
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people  in  gcotnclrv  aiid  anlhnietic  aiul  plillosopby  and  political 
economy,  (thougU  N\e  ciTlaiiily  would  nol  debar  Uicm  from  a 
ready  access  to  liberal  knowledge  of  any  description,) — but  by  in- 
culcating on  their  minds,  according  to  the  extent  of  our  respec- 
tive opportunities,  a  reverence  for  those  sound  and  tried  principles 
from  which  the  virtues  and  the  great  achievements  of  their  an- 
cestors equally  sprung, — that  we  can  hope  to  render  them 
thoroughly  proof  agamst  the  contagion  of  the  disor^nising 
maxims  of  radicalism.  All  other  defences  against  such  an  enemy 
are  likely  to  prove  unavailing.  This  kind  godh  not  otU,  but  by  the 
use  o(  arms  of  immortal  temper. 

Tlie  national  gratitude  is  mdecd  dci-ply  due  for  that  interposi- 
tion of  i'rovidencc,  which  has  saved  us  from  tlie  reproadi  and 
horror  of  the  deed  of  blood  so  lately  meditated.  And,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  wind  up  our  remarks  on  tlie  very  serious  topics  we 
have  been  considering,  by  a  serious  conclusion, — and  if  the  exam- 

?\c  of  one  of  the  speeches  before  us  may  justify  us  in  resorting  to 
toman  authority  for  the  lessons  adapted  to  the  crisis,  we  w  ill  beg 
leave  to  repeal  the  admonitions  addressed  to  the  people  by  the 
same  illustrious  orator,  whose  address  to  the  senate  Mr.  Canning 
has  so  appositely  cited;  *  (Dii  immortales)  jam  uon  procul,  ut 
quondam  solebant,  ab  extero  hoste  alque  longmquo,  sed  hie  pra?- 
sentes  suo  nuniine  atque  auxilio,  sua  templa,  atque  urbis  tecta, 
defendunt: — quos  vos,  Quirites,  prerari,  venerari  atque  implonirc 
debetis  ;  ul  qnam  urbem  pulcherrimani,  florentissiniam,  p-'T-  niis- 
simamqne  esse  voluerunt,  banc,  omnibus  hostium  coj)..-  ii  rri 
niarique  superatis,  a  perditissiinoruui  civium  nefario  scelere  de- 
fendant !'  ' 
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Country,  and  i?  n  Member  nf  Government. 

Vindici®  Hibernic.T  ;  or,  Ireland  Vindicated.        M.  Carey.    8vn.  iCs. 

An  Appeal  from  ilie  Judgment  of  Great  Britain,  respecting  the  Uiuted 
States  or  AmericB.  By  T.  Robert  Walsh,  Esq.  Svo.  15s, 

Tbougjhia  to  My  Country.    By  Ahala.  2s. 

A  Tetter  to  the  Opposition  in  both  Houses,  on  the  Subject  of  Pnrliamentacy 
Dulles  at  this  awful  Moment.   By  the  Rev.  L*  S.  Bergeur.   8vo.  Is. 

A  Letter  to  the  Gentlenien  of  Eogbndi  upon  the  present  Critidil  Jooetm 
ofAtUiftft  '^f9»  SB, 

THJBOLOOV. 

A  Sermon,  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  our  late  Most  Gracious  Sovereign 
George  HI.  and  of  His  Royal  Highness  Duke  of  Kent.  Preached  in  York  St. 
Chapel, Dublin,  February  6,  1R^>0.    By  the  Kcv,  J.  Gilbert,    Is.  3d. 

On  the  Character  of  Idolatry  ;  and,  on  the  Propagation  of  Christiadty  tti 
the  Eastern  Colonial  Pcssessiona  of  Brttaio:  Two  Sermons,  writfitfl  m 
obedience  to  the  Royal  Mandate,  &c.  with  Notes.  By  the  Bar.  Edw.  Wm. 
Slinin-neet,  B.  D.  Veil  T/uic.  Coll.  Oxon.    Rvo.  35, 

On  the  Nctture  and  Teudeocy  of  Blasphemous  Opiatoa.  A  Sermon  by  the 
6ame.    8vo.  Is. 

The  Necessity  and  Advantages  of  an  Hahitual  Intercourse  with  the  Dtity, 

*a  Sermon  by  G.  H.  Law,  D.  D,  Bislinp  of  Chester.    Is.  Gd. 

A  Vitidication  of  oar  Authorised  Translation  and  Translators  of  the  Bible, 
aud  ofpreceding  English  Versions,  uutlioritatively  commenced.  By  the  Rev, 
B.  J.  Todd.  Svo.  Ss. 

'    A  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  called  Psalms  of  Degrees.   To  %^!iich  is 
prefixed,  an  Account  of  the  English  Monasteries,  and  of  their  Supprcssioflu 

8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Discourses  on  the  Three  Creeds,  and  ou  the  Homage  oflfered  tOOa<  SsvSoor 
i)n  Certain  Occasions,  during  his  Ministry.  By  E.  Nares,  D.IX  BiftK  10&  Sd. 
l>iseoiif8CS  on  Several  Subjects.  By  S.  Seabury^P.D.  8  vols.  avo.  I6s. 
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Nod  Publications, 


Sermons,  Doctriod  and  Practical.    By  the  Rey.  T.  F.  Dibdin.    8vo.  l^t. 

Sermons  on  Practical  Sulijects.  Bj  W.  Barlass,  with  a  Life  by  Peter  Wil> 
ion,  LLJL    8vo.  !4s. 

The  Stale  oi'  the  Country;  a  Sermon,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cunningham,  M.  A. 
Is.  6d. 

A  New  and  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Smith.    4lo.  IL    8vo.  19s. 

TOPOCRAPHT. 

Leigh's  New  Picture  of  England  aud  Wales,  comprising  a  Desoription  of  the 
Principal  Towns,  Ancient  Rcinutiis,  Natural  and  Artificiiil  Curiosities,  Soil 
and  Produce,  Agriculture,  Manufacture**,  Rivers  and  Cannls,  Principal  Country 
Seats,  and  Balhini;  Phtces,  toj^ether  with  liistorical  and  Bio^raptncat  Notices, 
Synopses  of  the  Counties,  \'c.  Embellished  with  numerous  Views  and  &a 
Accurate  Mup.    lUuiu.    12s.  boards,  or  13s.  bound. 

Leigh's  New  and  Correct  Pocket  Atlas  of  the  Coimties  of  England  and 
Wales,  consisting  of  Fifty-six  Maps,  including  a  General  Map.  Intended  to 
form  a  Companion  to  the  New  Picture  of  England  and  Wales.    l8mo.  l^?s. 

Dr.  Whittakcr's  History  of  Yorkshire.    Part  III.    2L  «s. 

Ab  Account  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  State  of  the  City  and  Close  of 
Xidifield.    8vo.  5s. 

An  Original  History  of  the  City  of  Gloucester,  almost  all  ci)nipl!cd  from 
New  Materials,  including  the  original  Papers  of  the  late  Ralph  Btgiand,  Esq. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbrouke,  M.  A.    4to.  31. 

The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  City  of  Glasgotv,  comprising  an  Account  of 
the  Public  Buildings,  Charities,  &c.    By  James  Cleiand.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

America  and  the  British  Colonies.    By  W.  Kingdom,  Jun.    8vo.    lOs.  6d. 

Letters  from  the  British  Settlements  in  Penusylvaiua,  By  Dr.  C.  B.  Jabii- 
aon  ;  with  an  Address  from  the  British  Emigrant  Society  to  their  Countrymen. 
18mo.  4s. 

Extracts  from  a  Supplementary  Letter  from  the  Illinois,  an  Addre*?  to  the 
Brituh  Emigrants,  and  a  Kcply  to  the  Remarks  of  \V.  Cobbett.  By  M.  Birk- 
beck.    8vo.    Is.  6d 

Letters  from  Lexington  and  llic  Illinois;  containing  a  Brief  Accoijnt  of  the 
British  Settlement  in  the  latter  Territory.    By  R.  Flower.    8vo.    is,     '  . 

VorsOCS  AND  TRAVELS. 

Travels  in  Nubia,  and  in  the  Interior  of  North  F^stern  Africa.  Perfdrmeil 
in  the  months  of  Febiuary  and  March,  1813.  By  J,  L.  Burckhardt.  io 
which  is  prefixed,  a  Life  of  the  Author.  With  a  Portrait,  Maps,  &c.  4tp. 
21.  8s. 

A  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  Loo  Choo.  By  Captain  B.  Hall.  SeconJ  Edi- 
tion.   Small  Rvo.    Ts.  Od. 

Letters  from  Tripoli.  By  Richard  Tully,  Esq.  Third  Edition.  3  vol*,  avo. 
IL  8s. 

'  Travels  on  the  Continent :  for  the  Use  of  Travellers.  In  one  handsome 
find  closely  printed  volume,  8vo.    ll.  5s. 

The  Diary  of  an  Invalid  in  pursuit  of  Health;  being  the  Journal  of  a  Totir 
in  Portugal,  Ir«ly,  SwiizeHand,  and  France,  in  the  Years  1817,  1818,  1819. 
By  Henry  Mattliews,  .^.M.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.    8vo.  1?s. 

Travels  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  in  a  Scries  of  letters,  de- 
,  pcriptive  of  Manners,  Scenery,  and  the  Fine  Arts.  By  U,  W.  Williams,  ]£sq, 
2  vols.    8vo.    With  Twenty  Engravings.    2l.  9s^ 

The  Traveller's  Fireside;  a  Series  of  Papers  on  Swiljcrland,  t^e  Alps,^c 
By  S.  M.  Waring.    l«mo.   58.  6d. 
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A. 

Abbot's  datifs,  according  to  (he  rule  of 
St.  IJcnedict,  69—  how  elected,  73^  74. 

AbenM>thy  (John),  Inquiry  inlo  tlieProba* 
bilitjf  of  Mr.  Htmler**  Theory  of  Life, 
3t  •nd  rii^  siologicaJ  Ix'cturt-*,  iA.— hi* 
optnioa  oii  the  nature  of  life,  2~  attacked 
by  Wr.  Ijiwrcnce,  S — vindicalei  his 
tlieory,  4 — ceusnres  Mr.  Lawreuce,  5 — 
by  whom  he  is  abused,  5^  tL 
Abuses  of  the  press,  outline  of  the  act  for 
preventing,  552 — ubMrvalions  on  it,  55g 
—557. 

Addison  (Mr.),  fine  observations  of,  on  the 
capacity  of  continual  improvement  in 

Administration  of  justice,  outline  of  the 

act  for  preventing  delay  in,  bhl^ 
Africa  (coast  of),  suggestions  for  civiliziog, 

African  Company's  Forts,  total  inefficiency 

of,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  V96,  497 — 
espccialiy  for  preventing  the  Slave-trade, 
Ji97 — ^299 — scanty  salaries  allowed  by 
.the  Company  to  their  officers,  SoO. 
Annual  Parliaments,  curious  argument  fur, 

m 

Antony  (St)  the  Great,  notice  of,  64. 
Araba,  valley  of,  described,  411- 
Arabian  notions  of  revenge,  as  a  duty,  155. 
Ariitophanes's  Lysistrata,  or  female  re- 

Ibnuers,  analysis  of,  uilh  specimens, 

18«— 188. 

Ashantce,  mission  to,  ^7.3 — its  origin  and 
objects,  ib.  274 — entrance  of  the  mis- 
sion into  the  capihil,  '.76,  277 — its  np- 
proacli  to,  and  interview  with  the  kin;;, 
described,  277 — 282 — failure  of  neiiu- 
ciations,  283,  ?84 — war  between  the 
Ashantees  and  Kanlees,  285 — power  of 
the  sovereign,  206.  287 — singular  laws 
of  this  country.  ifi2 — state  of  the  women, 
fffr.  —  immolation  of  human  victims  on 
the  sovereign's  deatli,  288 — population 
of  (he  capital,  and  its  employment,  289, 
990— Asiiantce  music,  2£1a 
.Aatronomy. — See  Physical  Astrmomy, 
JLtheiuMM,  character  of,  16."> — 169 — their 
love  of  ^he  theatre,  IfiS  and  note — cha- 

N  N 


racter  and  situation  of  women  of  reputi- 
tion  amon;^  them,  172 — 174 — prex-alencc 
of  mysogyoi.^m  and  mi&nuthmpism  at 
Athens,  l79,  IcO— respect  of  tlie  Athe- 
nians for  the  maternal  character,  18H — 
their  strict  laws  for  guarding  the  nuptial 
bed, 189 — corruptioitof  momN  at  Athens, 
under  Pericles,  lyo.l  91 — character,  man- 
ners, and  situation  of  the  Heterse  or  fe- 
male friends  among  the  Athenians,  I2l— 

Attic  (jloisaries,  nr)tice  of,  307. 
Atticista-,and  Anti-atticiitae,  notice  of,  306, 
and  n4>t<. 

Aostria(Arclidnl(eChaHeso0.oo  Strategics, 
380 — observations  on  the  old  and  pre- 
sent arts  of  war,  381.  .SHif,  383— anal  v  sis 
of  the  theoretical  part  of  his  work,  .^86 
— and  of  ilie  campaign  of  1796,  in  Ger- 
many, 387—392 — and  of  the  campaign 
of  1799,  in  Italy,  393—401. 
Austrian  armies,  causes  of  the  disasters  of, 
393. 

B. 

Benedict  (St.),  anecdotes  of.67 — pretended 
miracles,  attributed  to  him  hv  his  hi«fo- 
riau*.  lb.  t5B — iuml;>  ^i?  uf  liis  uiuuaslic  rule, 
69 — duties  of  the  .Abbot,69 — his  election,' 
73.  74 — order  for  celehmtinp  divine  ser- 
vice, 70 — classification  aiid  duties  of  tlie 
monks,  70,  73 — punishments,  70 — their 
food  and  apparel,  71^  72 — mode  of  ad- 
nutting  novices,  73 — observations  on 
tills  rule.  74j  75 — its  adoption  through- 
out  Europe,  75 — the  fifth  commandment 
altered  hy  Benedict.  101. 
Bentham  (Jeremy),  reverie*  of  exposed, 
.59,  60. 

Berl>ers,  character  of,  467,  4d8. 
Beuunol  (Count),  anecdotes  of,  4«6. 
Blasphemous  Libels,  otithne  of  the  act  for 
the  punishment  of,  552 — necessity  of  it 
shewn  by  a  statement  of  prevtows  cir- 
cumstances, 542 — 551 — observations  on 
it,  552—557. 
Bowdich  (T.  E.)  Mission  to  Ashantee,  2Za 
— on  the  African  Committee,  ih  ^origin 
and  objects  of  the  mission,  f73.  274-— 
notice  of  the  village  of  Payntrec,  274, 
i  i75— 


INDEX. 


f75— beautiful  tceocrjr  on  the  banks  of 

the  Bo<»»ein|>ni,  '27b,  'i76 — entrance  of 
the  roissiuu  into  the  cupital  of  Athantee, 
176,  f  77-— description  of  their  approach 
to  the  sovereign,  t??,  279 — and  inter- 
.  view  with  the  king,  ^79,  «80—«82— re- 
marks on  Mr.  Biiwdich's  conduct  on  tlii.t 
occasion,  882,  283 — inefliciency  of  his 
ncgociation!>.  28.i,  284 — war  Ix'lwccn  the 
Astuuitees  and  the  Fantecs,  2U5 — )>ower 
of  tli«  soTcreign,  286.  287— MOgular 
laws,  287— condition  of  the  women,  287 
— ^bomao  victims  immolated  on  the  dealli 
of  the  sovi-rcien,  288 — population  and 
efflplojmeDt  of  the  inhabiunts  of  Coo- 
niassie,  289 — account  of  that  place,  19Q 
— curious  sample  of  Ashautce  music,  291 
— remarks  on  Mr.  Bowdich's  account 
of  the  course  of  the  river  Niger,  292, 
295— -additional  account  of  Mr.  Park's 
death,  293.  294 — causes  of  Mr.  Bow- 
dicb's  censure*  of  the  African  Company, 
2911.  SiifL 

Breakwater  in  Pljtnouth  Sound,  account 
and  description  of,  bf — 54. 

Bruce's  travels,  character  of,  463, 

Brunswick  (Duke  of),  march  of  through 
Germany,  ■i'JO  —  his  bravo  attack  on 
Ualbersudt.  490.  491 — defeats  a  corps 
of  the  Wcstphdian  army,  491 — succes- 
ful  retreat  to  England,  492 — his  death,  ib. 

Badams'a  Commentarii  Gnccse  Iingu«, 
critical  notice  ofj  312,  313. 

Burchell  (W.J.)  Hints  ou  Emigration  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  203 — character  of 
tbii  work,  f09. — See  CB;>e  of  Good  Hope. 

Bulow's  (Geoetal)  system  of  tactics,  notice 
of,  aui 

Buonaparte  (Jerome)  appointed  king  of 
Westphalia,  483— extent  of  his  domi- 
nions, 481  —  bis  childish  amusements, 
484 — anecdotes  of  his  court,  favourites 
and  government,  484 — 487 — character 
of  bis  army,  489 — dissolution  of  his 
kingdom,  499> 

Burckhardt(John  Lewis),  Travels' in  Nubia, 
437 — biographical  notice  of  this  enter- 
prizing  tra  vclirr,  437 , 438 — engages  in  the 
service  of  ilir  African  Association,  439 — 
embarks  for  and  arrives  in  Syria,  ib. —  no- 
tice of  bis  excursions  in  Syria,  440 — ar- 
rive* in  Egy  pt,t6. — description  of  the  val- 
ley of  Ghor  or  Araba,  441 — notice  of  his 
travels  in  ^ypt,  442 — and  of  his  visit 
to  Mecca,  443i^ — his  subsequent  travel> 
in  Egypt,  444— tleatli  and  character  of 
Mr.  Burckhardt,  444,  445 — analysis  of 
his  jountey  into  Nubia,  446 — Dhourra 
bread  of  the  Nubians,  how  made,  +k> — 

*  progress  of  Mr.  Burckliurdt  into  Nubia, 
447— ^massacre  of  (lie  Muiuelouks,  448 


—•nival  at  Derr,  Kibtains  paruusnoa 
to  travel  to  the  second  cataract  of  the  Nile, 
449 — arrival  at  Mahass,  430 — notice  oi 
the  coloiaal  remains  at  Ebsao^ml,  455— 
456  —  wanton  despotism  of  a  Nubian 
kashef,  457 — economy  of  Mt.  Burck- 
hardt's  travelling.  Abii — account  of  hi* 
suffering  in  his  joamey  from  Nnbia, 
across  the  desert  to  Eastern  Africa.  464, 
465 — appearance  of  theScrab  or  Mirage, 
465 — arrival  at  Berber,  466 — appearance 
ot  that  pUK:e,  and  character  of  the  inha 
biUnts,  467.  468 — arrival  at  Damer,  iTU 
— account  of  its  schools  and  inhabitants, 
ib. — arrival  at  Shendy,  471— character 
of  the  inhabitants,  it. — preparations  for 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  473— character 
of  the  conductor  of  the  csuavan,  475, 
474 — notice  of  the  district  of  Taka  and 
its  inliahiunts.  474.  475 — Mr.  Burck- 
hardt's  opinion  of  the  identity  of  the 
Nile  of  Soudan  and  tite  Nile  of  Egypt, 
476— objections  to  this  opinion,  477 — 
481. 

c. 

Cabalist,  anecdote  of  one,  374.  ^ 
Catfres,  character  of.  230 — (heir  hospitality 
to  some  shipwrecked  Americaits,  230, 
S3 1 — causes  of  their  recent  irruption  into 
the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hone, 
231. 

Camerarius  (Joachim),  notice  of  his  Cosa- 
meiitarii  utriusque  Lingti»,  513, 514. 

Canning  (Rt.  Hon.  George),  Speech  on  the 
Opening  *y(  rHriiamcnt,492 — occasion  of 
it,  494— character  of  his  eloquence,  497. 
498— observations  of,  on  tlie  legalrtv  of 
the  Manchester  meeting,  and  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  511 — 515,  516 — 
518.  5^1,  522 — ou  pariiamt-ntary  re- 
form, 526 — 530. 

Cape  of  Good  Ho|>e,  publications  concern- 
ing, 203— character  of  them,  206 — 211 
— cause  of  the  public  predilection  in  fc- 
vour  of  this  colony,  205 — boundaries  of 
Uie  Cape,  212— its  gcnt-ral  surfHce,  tfti 

213 —  state  of  it  during  tlie  Mimnier 
months,  ib.  214 — and  after  tlie  rains  foil, 

214 —  divisions  of  this  country,  215 — 
productions,  ib. — culture  of  the  vine, 

215 —  217 — peculiar  taste  of  Cape  wines, 
accounted  for,  217.  218 — account  of  the 
Con»  district,218— 220— an<l  of  the  Vee- 
boors  or  grariers,  220— their  oppressioni 
of  the  Hottentots,  under  the  Dutch  go- 
vernment, 22 J — moile  of  living  among 
the  Vee-boors,  222,  225^  224 — Interior 
of  one  of  their  hovels  do>cril)ed,  224,  ti5. 
— character  of  tlie  genuine  Dtttcb  cattle- 
boor — 2i6 — former  state  of  the  Hotten- 
tots, 'ii6,  *»27— diJscription  of  the  Mon- 
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^Imb  tettlcuieot  among  die  Holtcntutj,  ut 
Omdeothal.  9t9 — character  of  the  Caf- 
lrc»,  tM — their  hospiulile  reception  of 
•orae  shipnrrecked  Americans,  t^.  fSl — 
CTUsc  of  the  ircrnt  irrtipiion  of  the 
Caffrcs  into  the  colony,  outline  of 

th«  plan,  projKJsed  by  the  British  go- 
Temment,  for  sending  coloniaU  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  tf32 — answers  to 
ohjcctiuns  against  this  plan,  from  the 
time  of  embarking  from  Kngland,  S^S — 
from  the  climate,  434 — from  the  jettJcrs 
being  obliged  to  mix  witii  the  old  colo- 
nists, and  to  learn  their  lan<^uages,  S55— 
from  tiie  want  of  markets,  t35,  256 — 
— from  the  hostility  of  the  nulives, 
—from  wild  beasts,  237 — account  of 
those  usualij  found  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  ib.  ^38.  939 — real  evils  in  the 
Cape,  2*K) — ^the  monopoly  of  tiie  Kast 
India  Company,  ib. — and  the  depre 
ciatcd  currency,  S40 — account  of  the 
district  where  it  is  intended  to  plant  the 
Briti^h  emigrants,  240 — ^46. 
Carlile  (Richard),  obserrations  on  the  con 

duct  of,  545 , 
Centripetal  and  tangential  forces,  separate 
effects  of,  stated,  137.  l5iL 


court  f  teted,  g55.  S'S6~sUtc  of  the  jy»- 
tern  of  juries  in  Franoeb  a66,  *.^7 — ob- 
servations on  the  legal  diviakuit  of  pro- 
perty there,  137 — 959 — sirictunps  on  M. 
Cottu's  erroneous  account  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  French  prisoners  in  Eng- 
land, S60— S6S--excellcnt  riew  of  the 
constitution  of  England,  163,  264. 
Court,  influence  of  the  morals  of,  on  the 
morals  of  the  community,  430 — 431 — 
parity  of  the  British  court  daring  the 
reign  of  George  IIL  43f> 
Crastorius  (Joanu<»),  notice  of  the  Greek 

Lexieou  of,  311. 
Currency,  depreciated,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hopel 

D. 

Damer,  tehools  and  inhabitants  of,  de- 
scribed, 470. 
Declaration  of  Rights  io  1688,  obserra* 

tioos  on,  533,  534. 
Pcnion!<,  ciMiiiK'mtion  of,  357 — account  of 
the  demon  Gubbe  or  Goblin,  350,  359 — 
and  of  the  Scandinavian  demons,  360 — 
361,  363,  364 — legends  of  demons  car* 
rent  in  Spain,  362,  363— demons  of  &e 
mines,  365,  366 — tutelary  denaons  9i 
the  Icelanders,  366,  307. 


Ctiancery  (Court  of),  jurisdiction  and  power.  Deptfonl  dock-yard,  notice  of,  39. 

cf,  255.  256.  I  Despotism  of  a  Nubian  chief,  anecdote  of, 

Chatham  dock-yard,  notice  of,  11,  457. 

Ciairaut's  method  of  integrating. equations,  Dhourra  bread,  of  the  Nubians,  bcMr  pnr 

134 — observation*!  on  it,  ih.  135—137.  |     pared,  446. 
Ciifliate  of  Uie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  214.    |  Dictionaries  of  dead  languages,  difficulty 


€UA\n  de  Plancy  (J.  A.  S.)  Dictionnaire 
Internal,  349 — character  of  the  work,  ifh 

350. 

.  Colquh(Min  (Dr.),  on  the  Means  of  affording 
Employment  to  the  Redundant  Popula- 
tion of  Great  Rrittin  and  Ireland,  203— 
character  of  this  work,  208.  209. 

Conspiracy  for  assassinating  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  observations  on,  557 — 560. 

Constantine's  (Robert)  Greek  Lexicon, 
notice  of,  ^14» 

Constitution  ( English),  account  of, 263, 

Cooraassie,  the  capital  of  the  Ashantee 
d^untry,  notice  of,  289,  290, 

Corn-district  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
described.  218—220. 

Cottii  (M.),  Dc  rAdrainbtration  de  b  Jus- 
tice Criminelle  en  Angleterre,  147 — 
faroturable  opportunities  of  the  author 
for  making  inquiries  on  the  criminal 
law  of  England,  249.  250~his  opinion 
on  the  power  of  the  judges,  251 — their 
iropressirc  manner  of  psnng  sf  ntence, 
ib.  ?52— contrast  between  a  French  and 
English  trial,  251— 154— erroneous  ac- 
count of  the  court  of  chancvy.  255 — 
the  real  nature  and  jurisdiction  of  that 


of  compiling,  31 1 — notice  of  the  prin- 
cipal Greek  dictionaries  extant  prior  to 
tlte  revival  of  ancient  literature,  306 — 
310 — and  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  dic- 
tioturies  subsequent  to  tliat  event,  311 
—315. 

Diogeuianos's  Greek  Lexicon,  notice  of, 
306. 

Dirining  rod,  power  and  properties  of,  373, 

noU. 

Dobeneck  (L.  F.  Ton)  dea  Deutschen 
Mittelalters,  &c.  349 — character  of  tht 
work,  35£L 

Dock-yard  at  Deptford,  notice  of,  39— at 
Woolwich,  ib. — at  Sheeniess,  40 — at 
Chatham,  41— at  Portsmouth,  48—50, 

Dominic  (St)  account  of,  79 — 81. 

Drama,  moral  influence  of,  considered,  401 
— subjects  from  classic  history,  why  not 
adapted  for,  403 — success  of  Shakspeare 
in  his  historical  play*,  404. 

Dupin  (Charles),  on  the  Maritime  £sta- 
blishments  of  France  and  England,  .3^^— 
character  of  the  autlior,  35 — his  visit  to 
London,  ib, — account  of  the  wet  docks 
there,  with  remarks,  36^  37^  38 — noticv 
of  the  priTSta  establiskmeBts  on  the 
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bank*  of  ihe  Tltames.  5B — 8t:|>cnoT  «- 
cflletjee  of  the  Vietualiuig  tiepartiijcat  at 
DcpUurd,  39— notice  of  the  dock-vards 
■t  Woolwidi,  ShcrrnrM,  40 — and 
at  ChaLliam,  41 — faUc  assertion  of  M, 
Dnpin  ii^ai:>3i  tUe  inhutnaoity  of  the 
Brilisii  puvi  tiiincnt,  Mr.  Scppiiig^'s 
Ititprovcntciit*  iu  iiavbi  architectiue  vin- 
dicaUii.  41 — iMituT  <if  M.  Dupiu's 
accouitt  »>l  Port&iiK>uili  duck-va'd,  46 — 
account  uf  tho  In-autiful  block  machi- 
nery then',  ami  the  mode  of  uiakiiij; 
ships'  block-*,  ^  *K)  — mistake  of  the 
author  corrrctod  n-spectiug  tlie  liTeak- 
watcr  at  Pl^inmitfi  Sound,  51 — notice  of 
his  excursion  in  Scotland,  >l — bo — hi* 
j«;iL  tribute  to  the  tnlculs  «nd  merits  of 
Mr.  \V«tt,  56 — his  reci  |»tiun  in  tlie  Uim- 
versit^  library  nt  Dublin,  hi, 
Dutciu  Ol.)  his  *  iMeiiK)ire%  »ur  les  Tra- 
iraux  Publiques  d'Angletrrre,'  an  iuac- 
curate  compilation  from  the  British  Cy- 
clopaedias, 

E. 

F.A«t  TudiH  Company's  monopoly,  evils  of, 

^40. 

Ebsamhul,  notice  of  coioual  reuains  at, 
iM— 4.>6. 

Ecypt,  tbe  parent  country  of  monachism, 

'tiih 

Eloquence,  superiority  of,  iu  Uie  late  par- 
liament, 4  M,  494. 

KutfUnd,  in%tiiuiions  of,  imitated  in  France, 
during  tlic  revolution,  i47 — excellent 
sketch  of  its  constitution.  ^63.  ML 

Fusor  (George), on  iLidicul  HcTurui,  lOi — 
cau^s  of  the  unpopularity  of  ttis  fomcr 
works,  ih.  103 — liis  character  of  Jeremy 
Bentham's  writings.  UKi,  104 — obser- 
vations on  his  view  of  the  defects  of  our 
constitution,  IO4 — an  ad%ocate  for  an- 
i.ual  parliuiuent),  10.>— and  radical  re- 
form, 106— hit  ahuae  of  the  character  of 
Kin*  Georiir  III.  IQI. 

Ulymolo^icon  iVIugnuui,  critical  notice  of, 

Errctnond  (M.)>  observations  of,  on  mo- 
nasteries, 8oj  &1, 


Female  lociety,  state  of,  in  Greece,  i7tt  — 

Fisher  (H.  B.)>  on  the  Importance  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  a  colony.  203 — 
clinracter  of  this  work,  S06 — 108.  See 
Cape  0/ Good  Hopf. 

Fo»brooke  (T.  D.),  on  British  Monachisro, 
59 — character  of  the  work,  94.— See 
Monach'um* 

FosVdiaed  remains  of  animals  at  Orcston, 
notice  of,  ^ 


Franee.  <^nditioa  of,  during  the-  Frefxrii 
re%oluiiMi.  247 — at^  since  tiie  rc-esta- 
biishnient  of  tiie  inon»rchy,  — %ta»e 
of  juries  there,  956, 1^7— acotmnt  of  the 
legal  diviMonsof  property,  there,  457 — 
169 — erroneous  account  of  the  treatroervt 
of  the  French  prisoners,  in  Kn^nd,  860 
— obsi'rvaunri'*  thereon,  id6t .  ^6?. 

Frederick  BurLi:it\i!»«a  ( Eiuperor  of  Ger- 
many^, legeodary  anecdotes  of,  371 — 
373. 

G. 

Garinet  (Jules),  Histoire  de  la  Magie  en 
Fmnce,  349 — character  of  his  wori^  330. 
General,  remarks  on  the  quaiificatiooa  of, 

I  Geor^  J II.  tribute  to  the  memorj  of,  436. 
'Ghor.  valley  of,  drHrribtd,  441. 
GiiaUciiilial,  Moraviaii  settieiaient  at,  de- 
scribed, ii9. 
Goblin  Ueaiou,  legendary  accooat  of,  558. 
.It  9 

Goiownin  (Captolo),  NarraUve  of  his  Cap- 
tivity in  Japan,  107 — chaimcter  of  his 
work,  107.  lOtt — voyage  of  to  the  Kr- 
rile  Islands,  109.  1U> — hierogiyphic 
correspondence  with  the  Japanese,  110 
— interview  with  the  Governor  of  otie  of 
them,  11^ — nfisucccs^ul  atlcjitpt  to  es- 
cape with  his  companion;,  lig.  115^ 
their  suflerings  on  their  journey  to  Cha- 
kodade,  ll3— ll-*» — cunous  reii«on  i»- 
sigued  by  the  Japanese  tor  tiieir  treat- 
lueut  of  theoi,  1 1> — arrival  of  Golownia 
and  his  eompani«)ns  at  Ctiakodade,  116 
—  thtrir  trtaliuen  t  ihf ;  e,  16' . — arc  loorciwd 
off  for  Matsmai.  117 — their  tiealaicnt 
there,  118 — is  liberated,  Kfl— .melart- 
choly  death  of  one  of  his  coinpftaiaii$, 
16.  1222. 

Gordon  (Captain),  notice  of  bis  v'uit  to  Ja- 
pan, 119,  nott. 
Gravity,  oh^ervations  on  tlie  'influence  of. 

Graziers  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ac- 
count of,  «.?0 — 2X6. 

Greece  (ancient),  notice  of  Essays  on  tiie 
institutions,  govtrnment,  and  manners  of 
the  States  of,  163 — 165— estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  Athenians,  166 — 169 — 
their  love  of  the  theatre,  16S.  and  nafe. 
— construction  of  tbe  Greek  Drama,  es- 
pecially tragedy,  170,  l7l— character 
and  situation  of  women  of  reputation, 
I7f  — 174— lesaon  of  Iscomachus  to  his 
wife,  175 — 178 — prevalence  of  laisogy- 
nism  and  misanthropisni,  i79.  180. — 
aiiiilvM*  of  Aristciphane**s  Lysistrmtaf  a 
cou>cdy  exposing  the  female  reformers 
of  AUiens,  I8t— 188 — respect  of  the 
Athenians  for  Uie  matenutl  chftracter. 

188— 
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188— strict  laws  for  guarding  the  nnptial 
b*d,  189 — corruptiou  of  moratt  at 
Atbens,  under  Fericks,  190.  191 — cha- 
racter, iTinntiers,  and  situatioa  of  the 
tuUrra  or  ftinalc  friends,  191 — iOO — 
•iiUrical  verses  on  them,  5fOO — ?0S. 
Creek,  modem  mode  of  ttud^ing,  consi- 
dered, ."SI  1 ,  Sit — difficulty  of  compiling 
Lexicons  to  the  Greek  language,  ill — 
notice  of  the  principal  Lexicons  previous 
to  the  revival  of  literature,  S06— 310— 
and  subsequent  to  tliut  event,  31? — 

Grenville  (Rt.  Hon.  Lord)  Speech  of  on 
the  State  of  the  Country,  492 — occasion 
of  it,  494— character  of  his  eloqueture, 
^PO-'-^bsenrations  of,  on  the  Munches- 

Icr  meeting  and  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, *»(jj^jo'J— 516— 519— 5*1 
— 5?4. 

Griaun  (MM.)  Deutsche  Sagcn,  notice 

'of,  349,  3a(L 
Guarino  of  Favera,  notice  of  the  Greek 

Lexicon  of, 

IL 

llackelberg,  legend  of  the  huntsman  of, 

Haro,  R  noble  Spnnish  fitmiiy,  supposed 
deniuniacal  urigiji  of,  .S<j  363. 

Ilarpocration's  Lexicon  to  tlieTen  Orators, 
noiJC**  of,  .)<>().  ■ 

Ha^hiHW  iUtiuii),  Sketches  of  Public  Cha- 
ractcrs,  1.o8 — remarks  on  tills  author's 
teitiper,  ib.  1.^9— list  of  persons  ubu^ed 
and  praised  by  him,  160 — his  character 
of  Dr.  Paley,  iA.— of  the  Doke  of  Wel- 
Ungton,  ib, — of  a  Jacobin,  158 — of  a 
Torv.  160  -of  a  Whitr,  161— of  Murat, 
ib*  162 — of  Icgitiuiacv,  l6i —vanity  of 
Mr.  Hazlitt,  ib. —  entomological  charac- 
ter of  hiro,  ib, 

Hela,  the  Scandiiuivian  Deity  of  Deatli. 
369.  570. 

Hcllcquin,  legendary  tale  of,  370. 

Henry  IV.  (King  of  France)  anecdote  of, 

Hcsychius's  Greek  Lexicon,  notice  of,  308, 

ileterae,  or  female  friends  at  Athens,  man- 
ners and  condition  of,  described,  191 — 

Hill  (Dr.)  Essays  on  the  Institntions,  Go- 
vernment and  Manners  of  the  States  of 
'  ancient  Greece,  163 — character  of  the 
work,  161.  165. 

Himalaya  Mountains,  abstract  of  (Japtain 
Webb's  observations  on  the  height  of, 

•  416,  417— elevation  of  the  Nitee  Ghaut 
or  Pav\  4e;>. 

^{ippoc rales,  notic*  of  LexicoBa  to  the 
works  off  SOT, 


HohenTinden,  battle  of,  995— military  ob- 
servations on  it,  ib. 

Hottentots,  oppressions  of,  ondcr  the  Dateh 
t:oveniment,  tftfl — their  former  state, 

'■^'i^o.  ^t7 — dt  st-ription  of  the  Moravian 
settlement  among  ihem,  at  Gnad«nthaJ, 
gii?9. 

House  of  Commnn*,  hour*  of  business  in, 
in  Lord  ClHrendon'!*  time,  lU-V— stric- 
tures on  a  reform  in,  546 — 53<). 

Huniljoldt  (Baron)  sur  I'Elevation  des 
Munlagnes  de  I'lndc.  415 — remarks  on 
his  calculations,  t6.  416. 

L 

Icelander,  tutelary  spirits  of.  366.  .'^6r. 
Integrals  (defined),  benefit  of,  139. 
Integration  of  equations,  obsterviitions-on, 
134— 1.}6. 

Inundation  in  th^  Valais,  ascribed  to  de- 
motu,  361. 

Isconiachus,  naptial  lesson  of,  to  his  wife, 
175—178. 

Italy,  analysis  of  the  campaign  in,  in  1799, 
393—400. 

Jacobin,  character  of,  1.^. 

Japanese,  unsuccissful  attempts  of  tlie 
Russians  to  trade  with,  108,  1U9 — cap- 
tivity of  Captain  Golownin  and  sc%'eral 
Russians  Buiung  them,  110 — ifo — his 
liberution,  — account  of  a  Japanese 
lady,  1*^3.  lil— noble  conduct  of  a  Ja- 
panese captive,  li5 — 1  v8— interview  of 
Captain  Gordon  with  the  Japanese,  at 
Jeddo,  119,  note. — general  character  of 
the  Japanese,  149. 

Judges  (Knglish),  observations  on  the 
power  of,  451 — their  impressive  manner 
of  pronouncing  sentence  on  criminals, 
ib.  2hl^ 

Jupiter,  inequalities  of,  calculated,  144. 
Juries,  observations  on  the  French  system 

of,  457—45^'. 
Justice  outline  of  the  act  for  preventing 

delay  in  (lie  administration  of, 
K. 

Knitiht (Henry  Gaily)  Eastern  Sketches  in 
Verse,  149 — plan  and  execution  of  his 
h.  150— extract  from  his  *  II- 
dcrini,'  with  remarks,  151.  154 — from 
his  •  Phrojyne,'  15*— 154— from  'Ala^h- 
tar,'  155. 136 — observations  on  some  de- 
fects in  these  productions,  157,  158. 
Kurile  Islands,  notice  of,  lOO. 

L. 

I^is,  the  Athenian  courtesan,  account  of, 
195.  126.  and  note — verges  on  her  down- 
fall, 260. 

La  Place's  mode  of  investigatinp;  secular 
inequalities,  analy  sis  o^  140.  141. 

Latrobe  (Rev.  C.  /.)  Journal  of  «  Vbit  to 
South  AfricA,  f03— accoont  of  hit  mi  t 

t« 
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to  th«  Moraviflo  tettleme&t  «t  Gniidcn. 

thai,  g?7,  22»— delicate  attfUtioiu  of 
the  Ilutteatots  to  bim,  2^^.  '-"-'9. 
Lawrence  (Wm.)  Lectures  on  Pbysiolory, 
1 — tracts  in  reply  to  hira,  f6. — attacks 
Wr.Huulcr's  uuU  Mr.Abcraetliy "s  theory 
of  life,  3 — indebted  for  liis  crude  notiotis 
to  the  FrciK-h  and  Gvrniaii  philosophers, 

4—  -cenaure  of  b'uu  by  Mr.  Abcruetby, 

5 —  bis  angry  reply,  5 — 7 — notice  of 
tracts  in  replj  to  him,  7^  8 — remon- 
ftrtincc  to  httn,  on  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency ofhisuotUms,  O^iSh  H — strictuics 
on  his  ignorant  abuse  of  the  Scriptures, 
If  — 14 — his  curious  definition  <^  org** 
iiiz-ajion,  16 — stritlurca  on  it,  16,  17 — 
refutation  of  his  assertion  that  the 
material  brain  is  the  source  of  thought 
and  of  all  the  other  faculties,  17 — 27 — 
other  objcctiuna  to  bis  system  of  niatc- 
rialism,  25 — 31 — rcaiariis  on  tiie  power* 
and  capiirities  of  the  human  mind.  31^ 
32 — blcitiing  of  revelation,  32 — dmjger- 
ous  tendency  of  Mr.  L/s  principles  on 
society,  33---his  duty  to  the  public 
»tatf<i,  ^ 

Laxnian  (LieuL)  visit  of,  to  Japan,  Ifffl^ 

Leopard  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ac- 
count of,  g37. 

LeiiciKis  (i-arly  Greek),  notice  of,  306 — 
315 — distinction  between  Lexicons  and 
varies,  .SOj,  306. 

Libels  (lilu.s|)h(-ntous  and  seditious)  of  the 
Kadiruls,  ubsertrations  on,  542 — 550~ 
aiuilysis  of  the  statutes  for  preventing 
abuses  of  ihe  press,  and  for  punishing 
bluspUcnious  and  sfdiliuus  libels,  i>5^£ — • 
remarks  on  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of 
tlicm,  552—557. 

Liberty  of  the  people,  proved  to  have  in- 
creased since  tbe  Revolution  in  1688, 
534—536. 

Life,  theortps  of.  See  Abemethjf,  Law- 
rence, lienMlL 

Literature,  prcscrted  in  monasteries,  77, 
78. 

l^mdon  and  its  port,  account  of,  35—38. 

Lysias,  Letter  of,  to  the  Prince  Regent,  43(>. 
influence  of  the  morals  of  a  court  on 
those  of  thr  Cf.innmnity,  4,'50  — 432— 
purity  of  the  liritish  Court  during  the 
reign  of  King  George  IIL  432.  433 — 
exlnirts  from  Ihe  work,  enforcing  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  purity  of  morals, 
453—436 — tribute  to  the  memory  of 
George  llL  136. 

M. 

Macarios  (St),  mortification  of,  ^ 
Alngdebnrg,   bold  attack  of,   by  Major 

Schill,  488. 
Hamclouks,  massacre  of,  in  Nuhia,  iifi. 


Manchester  nwetmg,  obtenratio«M  on,  aiad 

ou  its  cuusequeuccs,  by  Lord  Grcuvilie, 
505—509.  513 — ^516.  519— 521— by 
Mr.  Camiing.  511—515.  iliL  5l8»  5SL 
522— and  by  Mr.  Ploakett,  609—511. 
518^  5ljL5tJ2— 524. 

Materinlisra,  dangerous  tendency  of,  et* 
posed,  9 — 11.  25—31.  33, 

Mines,  demons  of,  365 — supposed  m- 
stances  of  their  aialiguity  accounted  for, 
ib.  366, 

Miracles,  pretended,  of  the  Romish  Saints. 
82 — 84 — particularly  of  Saint  Francis  of 
Aasisi.  85— 87— of  St.  Donuuc,  87— 
and  of  St.  Benedict,  67^  68. 

Mirage,  apj)earance  of,  described,  4£5m. 

Monuclii^tni,  originated  in  Egypt,  60-— 
count  of  the  first  raook,  Paul  tlie  £gjp> 
tian,  ib.  61^  extravagances  of  the  early 
monks  his  successors,  6^,  ili  St.  An- 
tony the  Great,  the  first  insti tutor  of 
n»onasteries,  64 — mortification"*  of  the 
salniji,  Pior,  Pachuiuius,  and  Macarios, 
ii.— account  of  Simeon  Stylites,  65 — 
progress  of  monachisro  in  Italy  and 
France,  66 — anecdotes  of  Satt>t  Bene- 
dict, 67 — pretended  miracles  littribulcd 
to  him  by  his  historians,  67^  68 — analysis 
of  his  '  rule,'  68— duties  of  the  abbot, 

69 —  order  for  celebrating  divine  service, 

70 —  order  of  the  monks,  iL  73— puiusb- 
roents  for  tbe  refractory,  70 — their 
meals,  71 — apparel,  72 — mode  of  admit- 
ting novices,  72^  73 — election  of  the 
abbot,  73,  74— remarks  on  tins  role,  74| 
75 — its  spread  throughout  Europe,  75— 
benefits  rc!»ulting  from  monasteries,  H. 

88 — preservation  of  literature  in 
them,  77i  78 — account  of  St,  Dominic 
the  Cuirassier,  79 — 81 — contest  annnig 
certain  monks,  relative  to  their  pUux  in 
Heaven,  82 — SU  Evrentond's  opinion  of 
mona^tc  rie*,  83284 — tlu  fifth  command* 
ment  altered  by  St.  Benedict,  101 . 

Morals,  corruption  of,  at  Athens,  under 
Pericles,  190^  101. 

Moravian  settlement  al  Gnadentbal,  dc> 
scribed,  229. 

Moreau  ((ieneral),  retreat  of  through  Ger- 
raany,  388 — military  observations  on  it 
r>MB.';;Ho,  390~dcfcats  tlic  Auilrians  at 
Iloiienlinden,  '.yOl. 

Moreen,  (Sir  T.  C.)  Sketches  on  the  Phi- 
lotK)pby  of  Life,  1-— character  of  his 
work,  8,  9.  . 

Mosaic  accpont  of  tbe  creation,  vindicated, 
12—14, 

Muller,  the  historian,  appointed  one  of 
Jerome  Buonaparte's  ministers  of  sute, 
485 — character  of,  ih.  48f>. 

Mural,  character  of,  161.  16.*. 
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Muiic  of  tbc  Ash«n«*eft,  nollc«  of,  22l< 
Mythology  (popular)  of  the  iVIiddle  Agrs, 
noUce  of  wurks  on,  349.  350 — observa* 
tions  OD  the  difficulty  of  claAsif^iug  tlie 
different  >ysieitis  of  mythology,  351 — 
363 — the  character  of  the  le^^endary 
Satau,  36J>— kgciuiary  anecdotes  ut  him, 
in  the  livei  of  die  saints,  354.  365 — 357 
enumeration  of  other  demons  by  Hey- 
wood,  357— account  of  Puck,  and  die 
Tarious  names  by  which  be  is  known  on 
the  Continent,  357.  358 — etymology  of 
bis  oaroe,  359.  360 — account  of  the  de- 
mon Gubbe,  or  Goblin,  358,  339 — and 
of  the  Scandinavian  Nckker  and  the 
demons  that  derive  their  oriirin  from 
hicu,  360 — 362    legends  of  demons  cur- 
rent in  Spain,  36^.  363 — of  the  Scaodi- 
narian  elves,  363.  364 — demoiia  of  the 
minM,  365 — iuppo5M:d  instances  of  their 
nialiguity  accounted  for,  ib.  366-~tutc- 
lary  spirits  of  the  leelandcrs,  366.  ^<t')7 
— spirits  of  the  tite,  367— Will  with  the 
wi5p,  367.  36U — viiiiiitioua  in  the  my- 
thology of  Odin  or  Woden,  368.  369— 
Woden,  known  in  Brunswick  die 
hunter  of  llackelberg,  369 — Uela  tlu 
Scandinavian  deity  of  death,  369.  370 
— legend  of  flellequin,  370 — legendary 
•    talc  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barba- 
rossai371 — 373 — anecdote  of  aCabalist, 
S74r— the  credulity  of  former  times  con- 
trasted with  the  confidence  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  376 — 378. 

N. 

Nicknames,  prevalence  of,  at  Athens,  199. 
Niger  (lUver),  remarks  on  the  supposed 

course  of,  292.  293. 
Kile  of  Soudan,  not  tlte  Nile  of  Egypt,  476 

— 48t. 

Nitoe  Ghaut  or  Pass,  poisonous  atmos- 
phere of,  421'— observations  on  tlie 

height  of  the  pa**,  1?3,  lf4 — climate 
and  productiuus  of  this  region,  425 — 

Novices,  form  of  admitting,  into  tlie  Dcne> 

dictinc  order,  71^ 
Nubia,   political  divisions  of,    459 — re- 

venues,  i6. — pecuniary  compensation  for 

niurdcT,  460^ — agricidture  and  produce, 
ib, — appoaraiue  of  the  Nubians,  461 — 
climate  of  their  country,  — travels  in, 
See  BurckhardU 

O. 

Odin.    Sec  Woden. 

Orrston,  notice  of  fossil  remains  discovered 
there,  5i — mode  of  excavating  ^tone 
tltere  for  the  Breakwater  at  Flyniouiii 
Sound,  ib. 

Organic  remains,  ditcoVered  in  the  Hima- 
laya Mountains,  notice  of,  4*.' 9.  430. 


P. 

Piicliomius  (St.),  notice  of,  64, 
Pdley  {^Dr.),  abusive  character  of,  160. 
Parents,  the  honouring  of,  enjoined  by  the 
fifth  commandment,  'changed   by  St. 
Benedict,  101.  and  noU, 
Park  (Mr.  Mungo),  death  of  confintted, 
g9S.  22iL 

Parlian»entary  eltMpience,  ttjperiority  of,  in 
the  prcseut  limt »,  493 — observations  on 
the  mode  of  reporting  paiUamentary 
speeches,  494.  195. 
Parliamentiiry  Reform,  strictures  on,  bj 

Mr.  Canning,  526 — 530. 
Paul  (Sl)  the  Egyptian,  the  first  monk, 
notice  of,  60^  dl — extravagancies  of  bis 
successors,  63.  63. 
Pausanius's  Hhetoric  Lexicon,  ooliee  of, 

Payntrec  (Village),  notice  of,  374.  f75. 
Payne  (Jolui  Howard),  Brutus,  a  imgedj, 
40^ — remurka  on  his  acknowledgnienu 
to  preceding  dramatists,  403 — examina- 
tion of  his  play,  and  strictures  oa  ita 
defects,  404—407. 
Photius  (Patriarch  of  Constantinople),  no- 

Uce  of  the' lexicon  of,  3U1L 
Physical  astronomy,  progress  of,  130.  131. 
Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  prepiiration  for, 
scribed,  413 — character  of  the  conductor 
of  the  caravan,  473.  474. 
Pior  (St.),  mortification  of,  64. 
Planets,  mode  of  computing  the  disttirh- 
anccs  in  the  e]liptic:U  motions  of,  oc- 
casioned by  another  planet,  138 — 140. 
Phmket  (Rt.  Hon.  C).  Speech  in  the 
House  of  Connuons,  492 — occasion  of  it, 
494— observations  on  the  character  of 
Mr.  Plunket's  oratory,  496—498. 
Plymouth  Sound,  plan  and  description  of 

the  Breakwater  at,  52—^ 
Pollux  (Julius),  notice  of  the  *0>s/x«^ix«» 
of,  306. 

Portsmouth  Dockyard,  notice  of  48 — ac- 
count of  the  block  machinery  there,  48 

—5a 

Press,  pretended  freedom  of,  in  Franee, 
during  the  revolution,  S47 — outline  of 
the  act  for  preventing  abuses  in,  65S — 
observaiirms  thereon,  552 — 557. 
Prisoners  (French),  on  the  treatiuent  of, 

while  in  England,  260 — 269. 
Property,  legal  division  of  in  France,  857 
— 25§. 

Ptolemies,  ancient  inscription  to,  456. 
Public  Affair'»,  publications  on  the  state  of, 
492 — Jlate  ot"  tlieui  at  the  opening  of 
j>arli»ment,  498.  499 — account  of  the 
meeting  at  Manchester,  499.  500— ob- 
servations on  that  meeting,  500—503— 
remark*  on  it  by  Lord  Grcniillc,  503 — 

5»0. 
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INDEX. 


&09.   315—616.   St9— Stl—by  Mr 

Plimkct,  509— 511.  5l8,5l9.5Sf—5<4 


— and  bv  Mr.  Canning,  511 — 5lS.  hlH 
— 51»— Sxi.  5e2— atriiturei  by  Mr. 
Cuirimg  un  PMrtiameutar;  Reform,  5t6 
— 550 — mp«surc§  adopted  hy  partta- 
incut,  531—  btate  of  the  iaw  fur  prevcut- 
ing  the  holding  of  seditious  meeting*  or 
»s«cml)lnH,  pncviously  to  the  Ia«^t  session 
of  parUameiit,  5jl — 55."$— obiervalious 
on  the  Declaration  or  Bill  of  Rights, 
5$4 — act)iat  inorf sse  of  popnlur  lilvrrtv 
•ince  tite  llcvolotion  in  l6dU,  5^>4-^3o 
— Analysis  of  the  act  of  the  last  session  of 
parliament  for  preventing  the  holding  of 
seditious  meeting,  537 — elucidation  of 
its  principle,  53U — .540 — 8n.iJ^»i»of  the 
•cts  relative  to  rollitary  training  and  the 
teicurc  of  anus,  5  10,  5tl — observations 
on  Ujcio,  541 ,  54* — instances  of  ilic 
deadly  tendency  of  radical  tenets,  54f . 


ct  sef. — circuiiistinces  that  led  parlia 
ment  to  enact  the  statute  60  Geo.  III., 
c.  8^  9,  543— 550— ouUiiu-  of  the  sta- 
tute ^  Geo.  III.,  c.  for  preventing 
delay  m  tite  admtniitration  of  justice, 
551 — and  of  the  statutes  dli  Geo.  III., 
C  Bj  9i  against  the  abuses  of  the  pres«, 
and  for  thr  |)ri*vi'iitiun  ntid  puuisluitent 
of  blasphemous  and  &('<JiUuu»  iibeU,  55g 
•—observations  on  them,  and  on  tiie 
wisdom  of  all  the  measures  adopted  by 
parliament,  — 557  — remarks  on  the 
recently  detected  and  atrocious  plot  for 
aaaasAinatiug  bis  Majesty's  mmisters, 
5=>7— 560. 
Fublications  (New),  select  lista  of,  26.*. 
bOl. 

Puck,  the  fairy,  legendary  account  of,  S57 

—S60. 

R. 

Ileforro  in  parliament,  observadoiu  on, 

5j6-5.K). 

Rnnicll  ( Rev.  Tliomas),  Remarks  on  Sc(*p- 
ti«isni,  1 — excellent  plan  and  execution 

of  his  work,  8 — his  strirtdrp?!  nn  Mr. 
L<aw:cttce's  Theory  of  Or^aiiUatiou  and 
life,  16,  iTj  18— masterly  refutation  of 
mate  rial  in  in.  37. 
Rennic  ( Mr. Vindicated  from  the  charge 
of  imitating  l!ic  Krrnch  in  constructing 
the  13rcakwatrr  in  rivmoutlt  Sound,  5Jj 

Rhetoric  Lexicops  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
notice  of,  "M)6. 

Kikord  (Captain),  seises  two  Japanese, 
l^f ,  123— trtatnient  of  them  on  his  ar- 
rivbl  at  Kanischatka,  1<4.  ilh. — returns 
to  Knna^hier  bay,  125 — noble  conduct 
of  one  of  his  prisoners,  ib. — 126,  137 — 


f>rociiK*  tib«  Kberafkin  at  Capfadtt 
f'wiiin  and  liis  companions,  1  '.'8. 
Rodonstriii,  legrnd  of,  369. 
Roman  caihoiio,  d.in':erous  spirit  of  prt*- 

selytitm  of,  101.  iQ*. 
Ross  (G.)  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Caleoda*-, 

20J — charbctcr  of  this  work,  g09.  SJiL 
Rule  uf  St.  Benedict,  analysis  of,  69 — 73. 
Russians,  unsuccessful  attempts  of,  to  es- 
tablish cojnmej"cial  reUttoa*  with"  the 
Japanese.  108. 109 — observationa  ontbe 
conjposition  of  a  Russian  army,  S9^, 


Satan,  legendary  character  of,  S53 — anec- 

dotrs  of  hitn,  354 — S.^7. 
Saturn,  observations  ou  the  retardatioa  of 

the  motion  of,  14».  143. 
Scandinavian  eUesi.  account  of,  363. 

■ — and  of  the  Sc«ndiaaviaii  Nrkker,  and 

the  demons  deriving  their  origin  from 

hira,  .•S60— 36t. 
Scapula's  Epitome  of  Stepbens^sThesanras, 

critical  notice  of,  316 — 318. 
Schill  (Major),  account  of  his  bold  iasur* 

rectton  in  Germany  against  the  French, 

488,  4H9 

Scbrevelius's  Greek  and  Latin  Leacon, 

notice  of,  31 1,  ri\S. 
Secular  inequuiiiies,  investigation  of,  140. 

Seditious  libr-ii.  outline  of  the  act  (m  the 
puuishioent  of,  55^ — necrs>>iy  of  that 
•ct  shewn  by  a  review  of  previous  etr- 
cumstaoccs,  543 — 551— obAerratioiH  ou 
it,  552—557. 

Seditious  nicctiugs,  state  of  the  law  for 
preventing,  previously  to  the  last  paHia- 
roent,  531 — 533 — otitlinr  of  the  latp  act 
for  preventing  the  liolding  L.f  such 
meetings,  537 — eiucidatioo  <tf  its  prmci- 
pli-ii,  and  vindication  of  its  enactsieots, 
538— 540. 

Seizure  of  arms,  analysis  of  the  act  for  the, 
540 — observations  on  it,  541.  54?. 

Seppings(Sir  Robert"),  important  improve- 
rocntit  of,  in  naval  urchitrciure,  v  indi- 
cated from  the  charge  of  being  of  foreign 
invention.  42—44,  45 — proofs  of  the 
benefit  derived  from  thero,  45 — descrip- 
tion of  his  contrivance  for  lifting  ships. 
45  —47— his  improvement  in  construct- 
ing tf»p  stems  of  ships,  IZ. 

Shaik^^Hpcare,  success  of,  in  his  historic%i 
plavs.  4<)4. 

Shcemr^s  dock-yard,  notice  of,  4£k 

dhicl  (Richard)  Lvadue,  a  tragedy,  un- 
indebted for  his  plot  to  Shirley.  4€'7 — 
analysis  of  the  plot,  407 — 40^^— extracts 
from,  and  comparison  of  his  play  with 
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that  of  Sliirley,  409 — 414— <OQclttding 

advice  to  Mr.  Sliie),  414.  4T5. 
Sierra  Leoiic,  flourishing  state  of.  300.  301. 
Simpson  (Tboiou),  discoveries  of,  in  ma- 

theiiiHtical  science,  131. 
SI*ver^  ,  sliile  uf,  iu  Ejp  pt,  473. 
Slave  irade,  reuarks  oii  the  conUnoBiice 

of .  on  the  African  Coast,  995—^97 — 

horrid  maoaer  iu  whicli  it  is  carried  on, 

Stephens  (Hcor^),  Biugriaphical  account 
315 — 317 — notice  of  Cireek  Lexicons 
prior  to  the  uppcatHnce  uf  liis  Tht  taurut 
Lin^tuc  Grtecte,  304 — 315 — observations 
OD  the  execution  of  bis  Therauru!, 
318 — 320 — superior  'advantage  of  its 
New  £ditors,  over  Stephens,  303 — re< 
view  of  the  new  edition,  S«l — 34ft. 

Stout  (CapL-  Benjamin)  shipwrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Catfraria,  t30 — hospitably 
received  by  Uie  natives,  ib. — veracity 
of  his  statement,  §46,  note. 

Suidss's  Greek  Lexicon,  critical  notice  of, 
309.  ailL 

Suwaroff,  conduct  of,  in  the  campaign  of 
Italy,  in  17'J9,39^  396— bis  maskrl^ 
retreat  througb  Swittcrland,  397  ,  398 — 
400 — Laconic  note  of,  to  tJie  Archduk*- 
CbarJcs,  J9d — cltaractcr  of  Suwaruti', 
401. 

T. 

Tales  of  the  dead,  notice  of,  350. 
'i'siiaeatial  and  centripetal  forces,  effects 

o^  13L  158. 
I'heatrc,  passion  of  the  Athenians  for, 

lOi*.  and  note. 
Tliiele  (J.  M.)  Danake  Folkesagn,  notice 

of,  31^3^ 
Tor^,  character  of,  IGO. 
TftUMng  to  Arms,  outline  of  the  act  for 

preventing,  540~-ob9enration8   on  it, 

f>4 1.548. 

Trials,  French  and  English,  contrasted, 

f5<— 2.V*. 
Trieiiniui  Parliaments,  objections  to,  A29. 

V. 

Yalpy's  (A.  J.)  EdiUon  of  Stephens's  The- 
uturus  Grttc*  Liugutc,  33'i — advantage 
of  the  editor  over  the  original  autliur, 
303-^account  of  the  Greek  Lexicons, 
prior  to  Stophens's  Thesaurus,  3ui 
iMb  —  biographical  sketch  of  Henry  Ste- 
pheoB,  iiia,  5l6,  317 — renmrks  on 
the  execution  of  bis  Tlie^anrus,  318 — 
3^0 — instances  of  its  defects,  and  sug- 
gestions for  improving  it,  3Sl — 353 — 
diligence  of  Mr.  V'alpy  and  his  coad- 
jutors, 326 — defects  in  their  plan  and 
ticcutioi),  32L  3*8.  332—331—346 


— specimeni  of  their  ba<l  taste,  335— 
339 — Hruiarks  on  the  editors'  vindica- 
tion of  iheiuselves  against  the  observa- 
tions of  M.  Hermarni,  340.  341 — in- 
stances of  haste  and  mistake,  3'12 — 345 
CKlcuiaiiuus  as  to  the  probable  size  Had 
CMt  of  the  new  edition  of  Stephens's 
Thesaurus,  389.  330 — concluding  stric- 
tures on  its  typographic*!  eiecutioo, 
347^348. 

Vee- boors  or  grnriers,  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  account  of,  8<0 — their  op- 
pres»iuus  of  the  Hottentots  under  the 
Dutch  Kovemment,  tit — mode  of  living 

gg?,  liM?3 — doscriptioti  of  the  interior  of 
one  of  lUcir  h^jvels,  ti-i,  **'tif5 — ciiuraclcf 
of  a  genuine  Dutch  cattle  boor,  tt6. 
Victims  (human)  immolated  at  Asbantee, 

Victualling  departrpent,  at  Drptford,  et- 

cellent  arrangement  of,  32x 
Vine,  culture  of,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,  215—217. 

W. 

Watt  (Mr.  Jaroea),  eulogy  on  the  charac- 
ter of,  afij 

Webb  (Captain),  abstract  of  the  observa- 
tions of,  on  tlie  lieigbt  of  the  Himalaya 
mountain.*,  41(i,  4t7 — his  arrival  at  the 
temple  of  K>  <lar-Nath,  418 — legendary 
tale  of  thf  Hramin*  there,  ib.  419— 
ascends  the  N  ilec  Ghaut  or  Pass,  4T0— 
poisonous  intluence  of  its  atmospbeir, 
4'il  — hi?  un»iiece<t>fnl  attempt  to  open 
a  IraJht  with  lite  larutj.*,  y^'i — observa- 
tions on  the  height  of  the  pass,  4^,  4^4 
— vegetable  productions  and  climate  of 
these  elevated  regions,  4i5— 4f7 — caase 
of  the  increased  beat  on  the  elevated 
plain  of  lartary,  4<7.  428 — orrauie 
remains  discovered  by  Captain  Webb, 

Wellington  fDuke  of),  abusive  character 
of,  liiO. 

Westphalia  (kingdom  of),  its  origin,  48t— 
extent,  iL — regeiKy,  ih. — Jerome  Buo- 
napnrte  appointed  king,  483 — anecdotes 
of  his  court,  favourite^  and  goremroeot, 
484 — 1U7— character  of  the  We«»tphalian 
army,  4b9 — dissolution  of  the  Wcstpha- 
lian  monarchy.  49f . 

Wet-Docks  of  London,  account  of,  36 — 

VVbi^',  character  of,  ir>l. 
Will  wiUi  the  Wisp,  acco'int  of,  367.  SlSfii 
Wilson  (John),  the  Emigrant's  Guide  to 
the  ('ape  of  Goo*l  Hope,  iO:i — charac- 
ter of  this  work,  ?11 — See  Cepeef  Good 
Hrpc. 

Wines 
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VTma  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  aocoMni 
at,  til  thcif  peculiar  uarour  ac- 
counted for,  ih,  aifi. 

Woilcti  or  Oiim,  variatiuns  in  ihm  mytho- 
logy of.  368,  S69 — Woden  known  iu 
Brunswick  aa  Um  bvnter  of  Hackd- 

Woiuen,  character  and  prcteot  llluation 

of,  in  Kn^I.»u^l,  90 — 92 — plap  of  au  in- 
tmdcd  colU  irf  for  thrtu,  94,  95 — notice 
of  Mrs.  Aiiell'a  iciufuf  for  »ucb  an 
t^ablihliinent,  95 — account  of  tbc  etta* 
bliJiiuciit  formt'd  at  Path  under  the 
pfitn»iiU|(v  uf  !hc  ialc  Quecu,  i>6 — 99 — 
^rcM^Dl  ilAte  of  Uii«  Ladirc'  AMociatioa, 


100— diaraoltS'  and  aitnafioB  of  wonm 
of  repnUtiod^tii  ancient  Greece,  17* — 
178 — rtfpcct  of  the  Athenians  for  the 
maternal  cb«nic(er,  180— chdracitr,  man- 
ners, aD<i  situation  »f  the  betcne  or 
ferottle  friends,  ,  l9l — «00— saiirka! 
verftet  on  them,  900,  202 — ■«latc  uf 
women  among  the  Asbanteea,  f  K7. 
Woodbouae  (Robert),  FJomcntar^  Treatise 
on  Physical  Astronomy,  1^9 — cux-llent 
plan  of  bis  work,  ISO — adraiitagc  of 
oppiytng  tlie  mHihcmattca  to  physica. 
IM,  13J — ana.lv*!*  of  ttie  ireati'w,  with 
rf4iN*rk»,  1  —  1  iH — T).  ci^uuncudaLio*  af 
it  to  itudenU,  HU^  UiL 
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Lcadon:  FHnif  l  hy  «".  Unw  urtb 
Uell.)ariJ,  Tcmple-har. 
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